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PREFACE 

The success of his edition of the first and second 
books of Xenophon's HelUnica^ published in 1888, has 
encouraged the editor to revise and continue his work 
on the same lines, but on a slightly larger scale, so as 
to embrace the whole of the seven books. It was his 
original intention to prepare a revised text, and with 
that end in view he had already amassed considerable 
material — drawn more especially from a hitherto un- 
collated Palatine MS. of the HelUnica which it was his 
good fortune to discover, along with two others of 
inferior merit, in the Vatican Library. Finding, how- 
ever, that the Delegates of the University Press had 
entrusted the task of revising the text of the whole of 
Xenophon's writings to Mr. £. C. Marchant, he most 
willingly abandoned this portion of the work, and has 
contented himself with collecting together in a short 
appendix such readings and conjectures — very few in 
number — as for some reason or other he has preferred 
to those admitted by Mr. Marchant into his own text. 

The Introduction deals in the first section with the 
various problems that have been raised as to the com- 
position of the HelUnica — with the relation of the first 
part to the History of Thucydides and with the rela- 
tions of the various parts to each other, with the aim 
and object of the author and with his merits and de- 
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merits as a writer. The second section treats at very 
considerable length of the many chronological diffi- 
culties with which the Hellenica aboimds, owing to the 
complete absence — at any rate after the second book — 
of any definite system of reckoning. The editor has 
seen reason to abandon his former view that the date 
of Alcibiades' return to Athens was 408 b. C, and to 
prefer the later date 407, and in the succeeding history 
he has done his utmost — after a careful study of many 
histories, commentaries, and monographs — clearly to 
exhibit the evidence on which his own conclusions 
depend. The remaining sections of the Introduction 
aim to summarize as clearly as possible such information 
about the MSS. of the Hellenica^ the life of Xenophon, 
and the chronologrical order of the events of the period 
as seemed most needful for the profitable study of the 
Hellenica. 

Though no serious difficulty, whether grammatical 
or textual, it is hoped, has been left undiscussed or 
unexplained, if explanation be possible, the notes are 
mainly historical, and are intended more especially to 
elucidate the many historical problems to which the 
well-known sins of omission and brevity in Xenophon 
so often give rise. They also treat with some fullness 
the divergent accounts of other authorities, e.g. the 
account of the Aristotelian *Mr\vQiMv iroXircta of the 
Despotism of the Thirty, and Plutarch's two accounts 
of the Liberation of Thebes — comparing and, as far as 
possible, estimating the value of the conflicting evidence. 

In the historical sections of the Appendix (§§ 1-6) 
the editor has treated at g^reater length than the limits 
of the notes would allow certain portions and problems 
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of Athenian and Spartan history, and has tried to put 
together from various sources — alas ! only too scanty — 
all the available information about the Spartan and 
Theban constitutions applicable to the period of the 
Hellenica. 

The great indebtedness of the editor to the annotated 
editions of Dindorf, Breitenbach, and Biichsenschiitz, is 
indeed evident on every page : his only apol(^^ must 
be that the abundant materials collected by them must 
of necessity form the basis of every future commentary. 
He wishes also to acknowledge the use that he has 
frequently made of Mr. H. G. Dakyns' admirable trans- 
lation, and of Dr. Ernst von Stem's most valuable 
monc^^raph on the Spartan and Theban Hegemonies. 

Finally the editor wishes to acknowledge the courtesy 
of the editors of the journal of Philology and the 
Classical Review in allowing him to reprint portions of 
articles which had already appeared in their pages, and 
to give his grateful thanks to his friend and colleague, 
Mr. P. V. M. Benecke, who kindly consented to revise 
the proofs, for many corrections and important sugges- 
tions, and to the staff of the Clarendon Press for their 
diligent care in detecting all too numerous errors of 
every kind. 

Kagdalbn Collxgs, Oxfoud, 
CkHstmas, 1899. 
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§ I. COMPOSITION OF THE HELLENICA. 

Xenophon's Hellenica furnishes us with a contemporary record 
of a considerable and important period of Greek History—from the 
autumn of 411 to the summer of 362— in all nearly forty-nine 
years \ It begins in the middle of the twenty-first year of the 
Peloponnesian War, at the point—or more exactly within a few 
weeks of the point— where Thucydides' unfinished work suddenly 
breaks off. It ends with the battle of Mantinea, wherein the 
Spartans suffered a crushing defeat, and the Thebans left their hero 
Epaminondas dead upon the field. With the loss of their leader 
Theban supremacy was at an end ; Spartan power sank never to 
rise to prominence again ; the general result for Greece was <Iirpca£a 
mi rapax^ * greater than ever before. 

Whether Xenophon himself gave the name of Hellenica to this 
work is perhaps more than doubtful, but the title implies and the 
universal opinion of antiquity testifies to the fact that it was early 
regarded as a treatise on Greek History, in the same sense in which 
Herodotus wrote a History of the Persian Wars, and Thucydides 
a History of the Peloponnesian War. Thus Polybius * (fl. 167 B. a), 
who places Xenophon among ol Xoyi^aroc r&w apxoU^v irvyypa^cWy 
by quotation and allusion shows apparently an intimate acquain- 
tance with the Hellenica, and while he severely criticizes Ephorus 
for his foolish descriptions of the land battles, Leuctra and Mantinea, 
says not a word about Xenophon, implying, we may perhaps not 
unjustly infer, that he was satisfied with Xenophon*s descriptions. 

*■ Diod. xiiL 4a. * vil 5. 87. * xiii. 6 ; vL 45 ; ix. 8; z. 90. 

XXM. RKLL. '* b 
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Dionysius^ of Halicarnassus (fl. 30 B. c.) ranks Xenophon with 
Herodotus and Tbucydides, and referring to the Cyropaedia, Ana- 
basis, and Hellenica, praises his choice and arrangement of subjects, 
his diction, and his fjBos ^«<Krc/9cff xa) iUtuow icai ttaprtputh^ kcX ttnrtrh, 
iwaatus rt avWfiB^ijp KtKoo'fujfiipow apcroir. Diodonxs Siculus' 
(fl.8 B.a) putsThucydides and Xenophon together as cVoiyov/icym Karh 
Trjv aXfjBtiav r&p loropiMi^. Plutarch (fl. 80 A. D.) quotes Xenophon as 
an authority many times over, and in one passage * more particu- 
larly contrasts his truthfulness with Ctesias' lies. Lucian (fl. 160A.D.), 
in his brilliant essay nSit dci loroplav a'vyyp6<t>€ip, also classes Xeno- 
phon with Herodotus and Thucydides, applying to him (§ 39) the 
epithet d^acor <rvyypa^ffi^. The chorus of antiquity in favour of 
Xenophon as a historian is universal : adverse criticism is limited 
to his language and diction. 

With the great historians of Greece of the present century Xeno- 
phon has fared very differently. Niebuhr* indignantly exclaims : 
' His history is worth nothing ; it is untrue, written without care, 
and with perfect nonchalance. . . . The partiality towards Sparta is 
quite revolting ; he glosses over her evil deeds, and acts the part of 
a calumniator and detractor towards his own country. His infatua- 
tion is inconceivable, for he imagined the supremacy of the Spartans 
to be salutary and beneficial to Greece : how could an Athenian 
say so ? ' Grote * is almost as pronounced : ' To pass from Thucy- 
dides to the Hellenica of Xenophon is a descent truly mournful ; 
and yet when we look at Grecian history as a whole, we have great 
reason to rejoice that even so inferior a work as the latter has 
reached us.' And again * : ' The partiality towards Sparta, visible 
even from the beginning of Xenophon*s history, becomes more and 
more exaggerated throughout the two latter books wherein he re- 
counts her misfortunes ; it is moreover intensified by spite against 
the Thebans and Epaminondas as her conquerors. But there is 
hardly any instance of this feeling, so glaring or so discreditable as 
the case now before us,' &c Freeman ^ is still more condemnatory : 
* Xenophon writes from the worst inspiration of local and tempo- 
rary party-spirit He writes history, not to record facts or to 

> Ep. ad Cn. Pomp. 4. ' xi. 37- ' Artax. 13. 

* Lect Anc. Hist il. 361 * G. H. vii. ^6 n. * ix. 449 n. 

^ Historical Essays, ii. xzx. 
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deduce lessons, but at whatever cost of truth or fairness, to set up 
Agesilaus and to run down the Thebans. ... In Xenophon we have 
to brand, not merely an unpardonable degree of weakness and 
passion, but sheer want of common honesty, a deliberate breach of 
the first moral laws of the historian's calling.' Finally— to cite the 
words of another modem writer, who in his general estimate of 
Xenophon as a man and as an author has shown a keen apprecia- 
tion of his character and merits— Colonel Mure * says : ' As a 
historian he is notorious for a partiality the most unscrupulous, 
fortunately also the most transparent that has ever probably been 
exemplified in the page of any writer, otherwise moderately endowed 
with tact and judgement in the art of composition. He seems 
however rarely to have carried this defect the length of deliberate 
misstatement of fact. His method of falsification consists in sup- 
pressing, colouring, or otherwise misrepresenting truth ; in giving 
special prominence to transactions honourable to the cause which 
he favours ; in concealing or palliating those of an opposite tendency ; 
and in a corresponding degree omitting what is creditaMe, dwelling 
on what is disparaging, or harshly construing what is indifferent in 
the conduct or motives of the opposite party.' 

Not but wha t Xenophon has also found many defenders among 
the modems, but they too all have to admit the obvious faults of 
which his detractors complain— the strange incompleteness, the 
curious inequalities of treatment, the numerous omissions both of 
events and of persons — only in defence they bring forward eiq>]ana- 
tions more or less ingenious to save the bona fides of the historian. 

No single key, however, has hitherto been found of the many that 
have been offered to unlock all the difficulties of the problem. 
Xenophon himself gives no direct help towards any solution : no- 
where does he state what was the scope or plan of his work, nor 
where, when, or how he wrote it External evidence based on 
ancient testimony is almost worthless. Internal evidence drawn 
from differences of language and style, and from casual remarks 
and expressions of the author is the only guide, and unfortunately 
the proper inferences to be drawn from such materials are by no 
means easy to reach. 

In the following pages the external testimony will first be con- 

» Gk. Lit V. 854. 
ba 
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sidered ; then, after that has been disposed of, the problems, mainly 
raised by the internal evidence, will be dealt with ; here the theses 
maintained wDl be (i) that Xenophon*s primary object was to 
write history on the grand scale like his predecessors, Herodotus 
and Thucydides; but that from lack of capacity rather than of 
honesty he was unable adequately to carry out his purpose : (2) 
that though his partiality for Sparta and hatred of Thebes may 
sometimes explain his inclusion of some and omission of other 
occurrences, these subjective feelings seldom, if ever, lead him to 
distortion of actual matters of &ct : and (3) that the lack of unity 
in the work is due partly to the nature of the matters dealt with, 
partly to the length of time over which its composition was spread, 
and partly to the shifting motives which animated the author him- 
self at different times of his life. 

External evidence carries us but very little way. Dionysius^ 
of Halicamassus in scarcely intelligible words speaks of r^p 'EXXi|- 
nKfjp [Urroplop] ml fjp KortXcircv SnXrj BovKMdtfff ip j icamXuomi/ rr 
o2 rpidxopTa icai rck rtixq r&p ^hBriPaUap h SaKthtuii6»toi xa^IXor eZBiS 

aplmamt. Apparently there is some corruption in the text: 
some' scholars propose to strike out cof before IJp: others* to 
insert a second lud before dp i, the former seeing in the passage an 
argument for the unity of Xenophon's work, the latter an argument 
for its division into two portions i-ii. 3. 10 ; ii. 3. i i-vii. Similarly 
Marcellinus \ a compiler of a life of Thucydides, distinguishes two 
parts : r^ d^ r&p Sk\»p l£ dr&p (of the Peloponnesian War) wpdyfiara 
marXripoi 6 re Ot&iroiarof icai 6 XtpoifAPf A avpanrti Hjp 'VXkiiPudfp 
IffToplap. These two authorities, however, seem to mean by their 
statements nothing more than the simple fact that besides finish- 
ing the history of the Peloponnesian War, which it had been 
Thucydides" intention to write, Xenophon went on to write of 
other and later events. Diodorus * simply states : Xwo^p t€ icaX 
Offidro/Ajroff a^* &v dircXcirff Ooviofdi^ffs r^p ^xi^ wfWoUfprai, ml Xwpo^mp 
Itip 1r<pccXa^ff XP^^^^^ ^^^ rrrrap^Kopra Koi dxrtt ; and again ^ Xtpof^p 
6 *A$fiPaiot rfjp T&p 'EXXijfucdy avpra^p clr rovrop top ipiavrhip Kmarpo^ 
^ iw\ rijp *Eiraftfiy«rdov rcXcvr^r— Statements which prove that in 

' Ep. ad Cn. Pomp. 4. ' £. g. KrQger. * £. g. Grosser. 

« 1 45. • V. a6. • xiii. 4a. 

' XV. 89. 
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Diodonis* time the Hellenics covered the same period as they do 
in the form in which we now possess them. The obscure words 
of Diogenes Laertius^ seem to throw no light whatever on the 
problem : Xiytrm d' ^t (he says) kuX rii BovKvMdov fitfiKia v^Xc<r^ 
ivpdfuvot \a»6a»otfra atr^t th d6(a9 fyaytw. The reference seems to 
be to the story preserved by Maroellinus that Xenophon was the 
editor and publisher of Thucydides— a story probably invented to 
account for the unfinished state of the earlier historian's work. The 
statement is only quoted here, because it has recently been made the 
ground for the baseless hypothesis, that Xenophon in Hell. i-ii. 3. 10 
uses in his narrative materials already collected by Thucydides. 

Finally the MSS., though they all exhibit the Hellenica divided 
into seven boolcs, yield evidence of a different arrangement and of 
a variation in title. Harpocration, it has recently * been noticed, 
quotes words from eight books, viz. Qioyint from fl (ii. 3. 2), nfpitntu 
from y (ii. 3. 36), ^nroXtijAa'ai from C (v* 4* ^> fiAwrpov and wokv^ 
trrparot from ij', Le. iydotj (vi. 4. 36; 5. ii), and ifAumw without 
a definite reference. Evidently therefore in his copy, wherever the 
divisions of the other books may have been, that between the 
second and third must have been drawn at ii. 3. la A Neapolitan * 
MS. gives the title of the Hellenics as (tpo^Apros r^ trapaXtiw6fupa 
Arcp Koi iXXtpnicii ittaKtviP^ <ir 6kt^ fiiffkia dcmpavfiffMi, although like 
the other MSS. it contains the sevenfold arrangement of books. 
Similarly Aldus in his preface to the Editio princeps (1503) refers 
to lifp MtPo<lmrrof iXXtiPud^w loropuiy, drum Xcyrrac irapciXfiir^fifva rijs 
OwtcvdUhv (vyyptttl>tis : on his title page he prints ^ paralipomena 
TkMuydidis! in the body of the book simply AXi^mcAr. Riemann 
again found in two MSS. irafiaX<cir^MB 'EXXi^vucMy, 9ovKvdidov 
vapaXctir^/ifMi 'EXXijruc^ff loro/Mof. From the MSS. evidence there- 
fore two important inferences are dedudble — the first that at an 
early date an intimate relation was supposed to exist between the 
History of Thucydides and the Hellenica of Xenophon ; the second, 
that in discussing the relation of the various parts of the Hellenica 
to each other we need not confine ourselves to the prevailing 
division into seven books. 

* de Xenoph. f 57. 

' J. A Simon, Xenophont. Stud. ii. DOren. 

' G. Jorio, Codid Ignorati nelle Bibl. di Napoli : Leipzig, 1899. 
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Remembering these ded«ctionS| let us now turn to the mtemal 
evidence. 

Two passages prove that the composition of the Hellenica extended 
over a period of at least thirty years. In ii. 4. 43^ Xenophon 
praises the restored democrat^ at Athens after the final expiUsion 
of the Thirty from Ekusis in 401-400^, because 7rt col ww 6^ov 
rt vo\tT€vowTmt maX rotr ^pxocff </ifM<rfc 6 df^off — words which have no 
real meaning, if written more than ten or fifteen years after the 
amnesty ; L e. they cannot have been written later than 386 B. c, 
and may have been written earlier. In a digression upon Thessalian 
affairs (vi. 4) Xenophon states (§ 37)* that Tisiphonus was reigning 
as successor to the murdered Alexander cjfxpc ot ode 6 \6yos iyp&^ro : 
but Alexander was murdered in 358 or 3S7 B. a Moreover, through- 
out the work numberless passages^ give so many picturesque 
details of time, place, and circumstance, that they must either have 
been written at the very time of the occurrences themselves, or 
extracted from a commonplace book, wherein they were noted at 
the time. In either case we must therefore suppose that for fifty 
years Xenophon entertained a more or less definite design of 
writing the history of his own times. 

Again the ingenious statistics of the varying use of certain words 
and particles in the various works of our author, which have 
recently been oompiled by Dittenberger^ Roquette, Rosenstiel, and 
J. A. Simon— whatever may be their value in other respects — 
prove one thing at any rate to demonstration, that Xenophon 
must have been more or less occupied with the various sections of 
the Hellenica throughout the whole period of his literary activity. 

Now although this slowly elaborated composition does indeed 
possess a certain unity of subject in so far as it treats throughout 
— with very few digressions— of contemporary Greek history, its 
composite character soon betrays itself even on die most cursory 
examination. Two main divisions at least can be distinguished, 
not only by their differences of date, but by their striking differences 
of style and treatment ; and a closer investigation reveals three, 
four, or even more parts distinguished by differences doubtless less 

* Cp. note ad loc. * Arist 'Atf. roX. 40. 

* Cp. note ad loc. « E. g. books iii sad iv. 
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marked, but still safiiciently determinate. Of the two divisions 
most easily distinguishable the first extends from book i to book 
ii. 3. 10, continuing the history of the Peloponnesian War from the 
point where it was left in the unfinished work of Thucydides down 
to the destruction of the Long Walls of Athens — an event which 
Thucydides^ himself takes as marking the end of the war. Here 
Xenophon writes throughout from the point of view of an Athenian 
citizen resident in Athens, more conversant with Athenian affairs 
than with those of other states. The second (books iii-vii) resumes 
the narrative of Greek history from the Spartan expedition under 
Thibron to aid the Asiatic Greeks in 399 B.C., and continues it 
without any serious break down to 362 B. c, the year of the battle 
of Mantinea and the death of Epaminondas. In 401 Xenophon left 
Athens never to reside there again : naturally therefore the Athenian 
point of view disappears, and with his philo-Laconian sympathies 
Xenophon shows his interest mostly in Sparta and her doings. In 
between these divisions come nearly two chapters, ii. 3. 1 1-4. 43, 
which most commentators regard as belonging to the first division, 
though some assign it to the second, while others again— perhaps 
with greater probability— regard it as a third division, more or less 
independent of the other two. It is occupied entirely with the 
history of the Rule of the Thirty at Athens, with which Xenophon, 
as resident at the time, must have been personally acquainted. Its 
point of view therefore, like that of the first part, is Athenian. 

The second division again seems to fall naturally into two 
sections, the first extending from bk. iii to bk. v. i. 36, i. e. from 
399 B. c to the Peace of Antalcidas 387-3S6, the second from bk. 
V. 1. 1 to bk. vii : but of this subdivision more hereafter. 

Two questions therefore arise, (i) what is the relation of the 
first division to the History of Thucydides ? and (2) what is the 
relation of the various divisions or sea ions to each other? 

As to the first question the statements of Dionysius, Diodorus, 
and Marcellinus, as we have seen already, need imply nothing 
more than that Xenophon continued the history of Thucydides in 
the same way as Thucydides himself continued the history of 
Herodotus, although the words of Marcellinus might well be taken 

* V. a6. 
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to mean that Xenophon in this portion of his work deliberately 
intended to complete the unfinished plan of his predecessor ^ 
Internal evidence, however, though perhaps not conclusive, tends 
to show that this was really Xenophon's express purpose. On no 
other hypothesis, except indeed that the beginning of the Hellenica 
itself is lost (which seems unlikely'), can it be satisfactorily 
explained why the author should begin, not only without an intro- 
duction—a preliminary which Xenophon dispenses with in other 
works— but without any explanation, however brief, of the events 
immediately preceding and of the persons engaged in them, 
sufficient to put the reader in a position to understand the further 
development of their history. On the contrary, Xenophon plunges 
him in medias res with the connecting phrase luth hi ravra, which 
seems to refer (with considerable obscurity, it must be confessed) to 
the battle of Cynossema, previously desaibed by Thucydides*. 
He is supposed to be already acquainted with Thymochares, the 
Athenian general, and Agesandridas, the Spartan general, who had 
a few months * previously met in battle off Eretria ; and also to 
know the place, i.e. the Hellespont, where the Athenian and 
Lacedaemonian fleets were stationed when their second (§ i aZBit^) 
naval engagement took place; while not a word is said of the 
disaster which Diodorus (xiiL 41) relates to have overtaken Epicles 
with the fleet of Agesandridas off Mount Athos in the interval. 
Similarly Dorieus is suddenly represented as sailing from Rhodes to 
the Hellespont, whereas in Thucydides * be last appears at Miletus, 
whence he had been sent, Diodorus^ tells us, by Mindarus to 
Rhodes. The Athenian generals are introduced with the article 
(roir orrpanTyotff), as if they had been already mentioned, but we are 
left to gather from Thucydides* that they were Thiasyllus and 
Thrasybulus. Mindarus, the Spartan admiral is introduced with 
equal abruptness. Xenophon omits altogether to mention the 
movement of the Athenian fleet from Cyzicus to the mouth of the 

* So BOchsenschatz, Einleit p. 3. 

' Cp. however Riemaim, Qua rei criticae, Ace, p. 59. 

* Cp. Thuc. viiL X07, zo8 6«d roit vbm^ xp^^^^vt . . . vpdt rd iivr6m9tftm, 

* Thuc. viii. 95. 

* Cp. Diod. xiii. 39, 40. • viU. 84. 

' xiu. 38. • viii. z<H. 
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HelkspontS and the corresponding movement of the Pelopon- 
nesians under Mindarus from Elaeus to Abydos. So too (§ 5) 
Alcibiades sails up from no one knows where, and (§ 12) Thera- 
menes comes from Macedonia ; whereas Tbucydides ' had left the 
one in Samos and the other in Athens. The motive of Tissa- 
pbemes' journey is never stated, and can only be supplied by 
a reference to Tbucydides* narrative *. All these passages therefore, 
though they do not, it must be admitted, join on quite exactly, yet 
seem to take for granted an acquaintance with Tbucydides ; and 
if it be further supposed that the last few chapters of Tbucydides' 
eighth book have been lost ^— for to all appearances an interval of 
some five or six weeks must have elapsed between the last event 
mentioned by Tbucydides and the first alluded to by Xenophon— 
these points of obscurity also would be readily explicable. 

Again in books i-ii. 3. 10 Xenophon adopts an annalistic mode 
of treatment, which, though not very thoroughly or successfully * 
carried out, would appear to be a distinct reminiscence of 
Tbucydides* careful division into summers and winters. So soon, 
however, as he has brought his narrative down to the surrender of 
Athens, which Tbucydides' had announced as the goal of his 
undertaking, he drops this method, and relates the usurpation of the 
Thirty without any definite marks of time. Still even in the later 
books, where Xenophon as a rule groups events together much 
more according to their causal connexion than their chronological 
sequence, this annalistic treatment occasionally ^ reappears m the 
treatment of successive campaigns, which indeed most naturally 
fall into it. Further in the received text of the Hellenica as in 
Tbucydides we find' at the end of most years a brief account of 
contemporary events — in Persia, Sicily, or elsewhere— which the 
author could not well weave into his main narrative: but un- 

* Cp. i. z-a with Tbuc. viii. X07. 

* viii. 99, 108L ' viit Z09. 

* Rienuuin (1. c.) thinks it equally probable that the beginning of the 
Hellenica may have been lost. 

* Cp. infr. p. xxxiz. ' v. 96. 

^ £. g. liL a. aif the war in Elis ; iii. z. z-3. 93, campaigns in Asia and 
the Corinthian War to the battle of Coronea; v. a. 43-3. a6, the 
campaigns at Olynthus and siege of Pblius. 

' Cp. i. I. 37 ; 9. Z9 ; 3. z ; 5. ai ; 6. z ; ii. z. 8. 
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fortunately for the present alignment there is very grave reason * to 
believe that most, if not all of these passages, are later interpola- 
tions. Finally it is noticeable that in this part, after the manner 
of Thucydides, Xenophon never departs from bis impersonal 
narrative to make comments of his own, as he is so fond of doing 
in the later books, on the religious, moral, and political aspects of 
persons and things. We have therefore mainly to rely on the 
extraordinary nature of the opening words of the Hellenica, which, 
it is hard to believe, can ever have been meant to stand as the 
beginning of an independent work, and on the annalistic treatment 
of the remaining years of the Peloponnesian War, to which may be 
added the early date of its composition and the absence of personal 
comments, as arguments in support of our hypothesis that Xeno- 
phon purposely intended the first part of the Hellenica (i-ii. 3. 10) 
to be a completion of Thucydides' unfinished history. 

In discussing the second question, the relation of the various 
parts to each other, we shall find that, however else they may be 
distinguished, they aU alike suffer from their * strange incomplete- 
ness,' their ' curious inequalities of treatment,' and their ' numerous 
omissions both of events and of persons.' 

The first part (i-ii. 3. 10, 411-404 B.c) which may be called the 
Sequel to Thucydides is undoubtedly distinguished from the rest 
by its more annalistic treatment, and by the absence of all personal 
comments, and of all references to sacrifi^s before and after 
battle, which are so frequent in iii-vii. In this part it has also 
been noticed that Xenophon states acoirately the numbers of 
ships or soldiers in the contending forces, and the numbers of the 
slain or of prisoners taken in battle, while in the later books he 
uses the prepositions its or Wr, or the phrases o^ A^^ov^ i^, 
wXtlovf 4^, iroXXo^ iXiyot. Philologists ' and statists affirm moreover 
that its language is more purely Attic, and therefore they rank it 
with the Cynegeticus as the earliest of Xenophon's compositions. 

The second part (ii. 3. 11-4. 56, 404-401 B.C), unlike the rest 
of the Hellenica, deals with a political event, the usurpation of the 
Thirty at Athens, and more than a third of it is taken up with 
speeches in oratio recta. Here the annalistic treatment has wholly 

' Cp. infr. p. xzxviii. * Cp. Roquette, De Xenophontis Vita, p. 55. 
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disappeared : no dates are given except quite ' incidentally like the 
mention of snow or ripe fruit, and of the eight months' rule of the 
Thirty in the middle of Cleocritus' speech. Xenophon's* 'ffBot 
$€ov&it' first appears; and here he first makes personal' com- 
ments of his own. The date of its composition, as we have seen 
already ^ cannot be later than 386 B c, and the statists tell us 
that in diction it approximates more closely to the two succeeding 
books than to the first part of the Hellenica. Further it appears 
from the Aristotelian 'AA^miiW welktrtla^ that it is not, as was 
formeriy thought, separated from bk. iii by any interval of time :* 
for the varipf XP^ ^^ "• 4- 43 >^ers not to 403-402 but to 401- 
400^ the very year of the expedition of the Ten Thousand, to 
which allusion is made in iii. I. i, a. No special motive of the 
historian is discoverable beyond the general wish to record <!|to- 
iunifi6p€vr6p re ; but as witnessed by Xenophon, when he was still in 
Athens, the events, whenever he may have noted them down, serve 
rather as an appendix to the Peloponnesian War, than as an intro- 
duction to the Spartan expeditions in Asia. 

The third part (iii-v. i. 36 ^ i. e. down to the Peace of Antalcidas) 
is more finished and complete than either what precedes or what 
follows, if we are to regard the Hellenica as a general history of 
Greek afiaus. Its main theme seems to be the power and glory 
of the Spartans, who at the outset seemed likely to follow up 
Xenophon's own Anabasis with a Homeric invasion of the dominions 
of the Great King under command of the hero Agesilaus — for such 
he seems to have appeared to Xenophon and his contemporaries ^ 
Agesilaus, however, was stopped in full career by his recall to meet 
the troubles raised at home by the Thebans, Corinthians, and other 
faithless allies : so that the rest of this section is occupied with 
tracing how the Spartans overthrew their Hellenic enemies and 
successfully emerged as the wpoarAm rrjt vw6 fiaaikimt jcara- 
fTfii^^Mnff tlfnpnit. It is doubtful when this section was composed, 
though the remaik* that the battle of Coronea (394 B.c) iyiwm 

» ii. 4. 3, ar, 35. * ii. 4. 14, iB-aa. ' ii- 3- 5^ > 4< 43* 

^ Cp. supr. xiv. 

* Some commentators have put the break between this part and the 
next at v. 3. 97. For arguments against this cp. Roquette, L c. p. 56. 

* Cp. Plut. Ages, xo imI ftiyierot {lir i)v dftoKoyov/iirvt md rSn rSrt 
(jin^imf iwt^ariffrarot, in ttftfmi vov mi 9f^vo/«rof. * iv. 3. z6. 
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b7a ovK SKkq t&p y i^* rifuuf seems to have more force, if it was 
written before the battle of Leuctra. But at the Peace of Antal- 
cidas the historian seems to have paused, meaning to lay aside his 
pen. Thus in v. i. 35, 36 he recapitulates the results of Greek 
History from the destruction of the Walls of Athens 404 to the 
King's Peace 387-386 ; and in iii. 5. 25 he records the subsequent 
death of the exiled king Pausanias at Tegea, as if he would never 
again reappear in his narrative ; whereas as a matter of fact he is 
mentioned again ^ in the history of Agesipolis' campaign in 385. 
'Moreover, the philologists and statists* discover a change in 
vocabulary, and diction in comparing this part with what follows. 

The fourth part (v. 2-vii, 386-362) is the most unsatisfactory of 
all — fullest of inequalities and unaccountable omissions of events 
and persons. Here Xenophon in Herodotean fashion shows how 
the vfipu of Sparta in seizing the Cadmea (382) soon brought with 
it its own ptiitau in its unexpected loss (379), and still worse in her 
crushing defeat at Leuctra (371). Hereafter Xenophon seems to 
have had neither the heart nor the patience to trace the gradual 
downfall of his beloved Sparta and the growth of the hated Thebes. 
His history becomes as confused as the wars and politics of the 
times, until it stops with the battle of Mantinea, which, while it 
brought no advantage to the conqueror, ended for ever all 
possibility of Sparta's again becoming the champion of Greece— 
iicpiala Koi rapax^ ?rc irXc/ttv firrh rifp /mx^p iyivtro Ij nft^B^v iv rj 
'EXXddc. As to the date of the composition of this section, if our 
previous conjecture as to the date of the third part be accepted, 
it must have been begun (if we leave out of consideration the notes, 
which it seems to have been Xenophon's habit to jot down in 
a commonplace book at the time of the events) some time after the 
battle of Leuctra, shortly after which Xenophon seems* to have 
shifted his habitation from Scillus to Corinth ; and the allusion * to 
the reign of Tisiphonus proves that it was not completed in the 
year 358. It must, therefore, have occupied the last few years of 
Xenophon's life: for his death can be assigned with reasonable 
certainty to the year 354 B. a 

Thus far we have been occupied mainly with proving our 

' V. a. 3. * Cp. Roquette^ L c. p. 35 C 

' Cp. Roquette, L c. p. 96. * vi. 5. 37. 
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hypothesis^ that the lack of unity in the Hellenica is due partly 
to the nature of the subject-matter, partly to the length of time 
over which its composition was spread, and partly to the shifting 
motives which animated the historian at different periods of his 
life. 

Our next task is to consider the numerous omissions and 
inequalities which occur throughout the whole of the Hellenica, 
though less perhaps in iii-v. i. 36 than in the other parts of the 
work. First of all, however, two general theories to account for 
their origin may be briefly disposed of. The first' is that the 
Hellenica in its present shape is only a later epitome of Xeno- 
phon's own work. To refute this theory it is sufficient to adduce 
the £&ct, that while the characteristics of an epitome are to leave 
out unimportant details altogether, and to give a summary of the 
whole, laying most emphasis on the matters of most importance, 
in the Hellenica the case is reversed almost more frequently than 
not The second theory that our present text is very corrupt and 
has suffered much at the hands of interpolators, who, it is argued, 
may have seen good to omit just as well as to insert, is capable of 
neither proof nor disproof! The discovery of a papyrus fragment 
of the third century a. D. exhibiting the text, with the passages 
which are now almost universally regarded as interpolations, much 
in the state of the textus receptus^ renders this hypothesis even 
more improbable than before. 

We must now turn to the omissions and inequalities themselves. 
The most convenient arrangement will be to treat each of the four 
parts above distinguished separately, as different reasons may 
perhaps be discoverable for their occurrence in each part, and at 
any rate somewhat different theories to account for them have 
been advanced. 

First Part: i-ii. 3. 10. 411-404 B.a 

Omtssians occur here not only in the interval * between the point 
where Thucydides ends and Xenophon begins, but frequently 

* Cp. supr. p. xii. 

' Campe, Uebenetzung, Sec, 1856 ; A. Cyprianus, wtpi now 'BXAiyrufir 
M,r,k^ Athens, 1859 ; Grosser, Jahr. f. PhiL 9St 95» 105, &c. 
' Cp. supr. p. xvi. 
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throughoat the whole section. Thus Xenophon does not mention 
the Spartan offer* of peace to the Athenians after the battle of 
Cyxicus in 410 B. c 9 and the similar offer* made after the battle of 
Arginusae in 406 B. C The recovery ' of Pylos by the Lacedae- 
monians, which the Athenians had held ever since 425 B.C-, 
Xenophon represents as the mere expulsion of some runaway 
Helots; and he does not say a word about the unsuccessful 
expedition which the Athenians sent under Anytus to relieve their 
garrison in the place ; nor about the recovery * by the Megarians 
of their port of Nisaea at the same time, which had been in the 
possession of the Athenians since 424 ; nor yet about the battle 
which shortly ensued, when the Athenians defeated the Megarians 
with great slaughter. Again, nothing is said about Alcibiades* 
plundering expedition against Cyme, though according to Diodorus* 
it was one of the chief causerSTthe complaints against him, which 
brought about his downfall. Similarly*, Xenophon does not tell 
how in the year of his admiralty Lysander organized the oligarchical 
clubs in Asiatic Greece and the Aegean, which after the battle of 
Aegospotami did such good service to the Lacedaemonian cause. 

Obscurities due to the omission of some important link in the 
chain of events, or to excessive brevity, are even more numerous. 
It has already^ been shown how Xenophon presupposes a knowledge 
of Thucydides, and that even then more has to be supplied to fill 
up the interval between the two narratives ; but the same defects 
are noticeable throughout For example, the newly appointed 
generals coming from Syracuse are made' to take over the fleet 
at Miletus, which Xenophon had represented as built and still 
in dock at Antandros. Thrasyllus was sent' to Athens to procure 
reinforcements for the Athenian armament in the Hellespont ; 
but when at last he is given them, he takes them, without any word 
of explanation, to Ionia. No reason is assigned *' for the Lacedae* 
monian ambassadors and Hermocrates attaching themselves to 

1 Cp. 1. I. ^3 with Diod. xilL 59 ; Nepos, Ale. $ ; Aesch. Fal. Leg. 76. 

* Arist. 'Atf. woX, 34, quoted by the Schol on Aristoph. Frogs, 1539. 

* Cp. i. a. 18 with Diod. xiiL 64, 65. * Diod. L c 

* Cp. i. 5. 15 with Diod. xiii 73. 

' Cp. i. 6. 4 ; ii a. 5 with Diod. xiiL 70, Z04 ; xiv. zo and Plut Lyt. 5. 

* Cp. supr. p. xvi. ' i. 1. 96, 31. ' i. X. 8 ;* a. a. 
>• i. 3. 13. 
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the Athenian ambassadors, to whom Pharnabazus had promised 
a safe conduct to the Persian king after the captare of Byzantium. 
These ambassadors at Gordium^ meet other Lacedaemonian 
ambassadors, returning from the king, who, though never previously 
mentioned, are introduced with the definite article as if already 
known. What finally became of Hermocrates, when he attempted ' 
to return to Syracuse, is never stated. Callicratidas at an important 
crisis sent ' ships to Sparta to procure supplies, but nothing more 
is heard of them. Though in 409 B. C Chalcedon was not captured * 
by the Athenians, yet in 405 B. c. it appears in their possession. 

The inequality and disproportionate length with which many 
episodes are treated, are still more extraordinary. Personal and 
military details, as any one acquainted with the other writings of 
Xenophon would expect, are often given with considerable fullness, 
like the negotiations * between Lysander and Cyrus, the stratagem * 
whereby Conon contrived to send to Athens news of his blockade 
in Mytilene, and the measures^ adopted by Eteonicus to quell the 
mutiny of his troops at Chios. On the other hand, many important 
events are dismissed in a few words, e. g. the expulsion' of the 
philo-Laconian party from Thasos and the consequent exile of 
Pasippidas ; the capture * of Selymbria ; the joint attack ^ of 
Thrasybulus and Alcibiades upon Phocaea ; the capture ^^ of Del- 
phinium by the Spartans ; the accusation " of Erasinides wtpX rfjt 
m-panfyiat after Arginusae ; the irrdtrit " in which the demagogue 
Cleophon was slain ; the revolt of the Athenian allies and the 
institution'* of Harmosts and Decarchies by Lysander after the 
battle of Aegospotami ; the amnesty ^ of Patroclides, by which he 
attempted to unite all parties at Athens to sustain the coming 
siege ; and lastly the opposition ** offered to Theramenes' proposals 
for peace with Sparta and the ultimate surrender of the city. There 
is the same want of proportion in the speeches reported in this 
section. While the speech of Alcibiades to his fleet before the 
battle of Cyzicus is dismissed '^ in three lines, the speeches ^ of 

* i. 4, a. * ii. I. 1-4. " i. 7. 35. 

* i. I. 27-99 ; 4. 7. • i. I. 3a. ** ii, a. 5, 6; 3. 6, 7. 
« J #; p -. t .• « ,« " ii.a. II. 



i. 4. a. 


» ii. I. 1-4 


1. I. 27-89 ; 4. 7. 


• i. I. 3a. 


L 6. 8, 9. 


• i. 3. 10. 


I 3. 8 ; il a. I. 


"• I 5. ". 


1. 5. a-7. 


" i. 5 IS 


i. 6. 19-91. 


" i. 7. a. 



* I 3. 8; iL a. I. *• i 5. ii. *• ii. a. aa, 83, 

* •• 5' a-7- " >• 5 IS " i- i- 14« 

* : ^ If : - -. u t6.5,8-ix. 
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Callicratidas to the discontented Lacedaemonians and to the 
Milesian assembly are given at some length. Similarly only the 
bare subject of Alcibiades' speeches ^ before the Athenian Council 
and Assembly on his return from exile is indicated ; whereas the 
speech of Euryptolemus in defence of the generals after Arginusae, 
delivered on an occasion of scarcely greater importance, is the 
longest in the whole of the Hellenica. 

To account for these and similar defects— besides the general 
theories already alluded to :- various special theories have been 
constructed. One is that for this portion of his work Xenophon 
used the rough materials ' already collected by Thucydides for the 
completion of his history. Such a hypothesis not only rests on no 
evidence whatsoever, but furnishes no explanation why some events 
should have been put in and others left out, why some parts should 
have been elaborated and others not, especially as in the more 
elaborated portions (e. g. the speech of Euryptolemus) there are no 
traces of Thucydides' peculiarities of style. 

More worthy of examination is the theory* that these defects 
are due to Xenophon's partiality for Sparta and her aristocratic 
constitution. In support of this view is adduced the omission of 
the humiliating offers of peace made by Sparta after the defeats 
of Cyzicus and Arginusae ; of the crushing defeat of the Megarians 
just after they had succeeded in recovering their port at Nisaea ; 
of Agis' unsuccessful sally* from Decelea right up to the walls of 
Athens ; of Lysander's organization of the oligarchical clubs among 
the Asiatic Greeks ; and of Lysander's cruel conduct * towards the 
Milesians— to which might be added the defective account given 
by Xenophon of the recovery of Pylos by the Lacedaemonians. 
But an almost equal number of omissions may be collected of 
incidents favourable to Sparta, and of insertions of things damaging 
to her reputation. Thus Xenophon never has a word of pru^e for^ 
Lysander, although he was the victor at Aegospotami and the 
main cause of the downfall of Athens ; and he evidently has a 
much greater admiration for the unsuccessful Callicratidas, between 

* Cp. Volckmar, de Xen. Hell., Gottingen, 1837. 

' Cp. Sievers, Comment Inst, de Xen. Hell., Berlin, 1833. 

« Diod. ziiL 7a. • Died. ziiL 104. 
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whose unselfish and patriotic behaviour and Lysander*s meanness 
and ambition a tacit contrast is manifestly implied. Again, 
Xenophon omits the recapture of Nisaea by the Megarians, and 
the capture^ of Chios, lasos, and Sestos by the Peloponnesians — 
all Lacedaemonian successes most damaging to Athens. On the 
other hand he relates in full the disastrous defeats of the Pelo- 
ponnesians at Abydos, Cyzicus, and Arginusae, and even gives 
verbaiim Hippocrates' pitiable letter to the Spartan Government. 
Moreover, to take the converse of the theory, it seems to be just 
as much a matter of accident what incidents Xenophon happens to 
insert or omit favourable or damaging to the reputation of Athens. 
Thus on the one side he does not relate the failure of Anytus* 
expedition to relieve Pylos, nor the subsequent trial of that dema- 
gogue, when he only escaped condenmation by bribing his judges ; 
though this was, Diodorus* tells us, the first known instance of 
corruption in an Athenian law court. And though on the other 
side he does indeed relate how conscience-stricken the Athenians 
felt after the battle of Aegospotami, fearing that now they them- 
selves would suffer the same fate as they had inflicted on defence- 
less people like the Melians, yet he omits CIeophon*s opposition to 
the Spartan offers of peace after Cyzicus and Arginusae, and his 
still more foolish opposition to the comparatively mild terras first 
offered by Sparta during the siege of Athens. 

It would seem therefore that however much reason there may 
be for accusing Xenophon in the later books of allowing his 
partiality for Sparta to warp his judgement and spoil his history, in 
this section at any rate the charge is groundless. 

Neither does the theory ' of personal prejudice against individuals 
carry us very far. Enough has already been said about Lysander 
and Callicratidas, to dispose of the charge in their case ; but 
Xenophon's picture of Alcibiades deserves more notice. It is true 
that he passes over Alcibiades* most splendid exploits in a word or 
two, like his capture^ of Selymbria, his escort of the Eleusinian 
procession by land, and his successful speeches before the Athenian 
Council and Assembly. But on the other hand he passes still 

* Diod. xiii. 65, 104, 106. 

* xiii. 64. * Cp. Hertdierg, Alcibiades. 

* i. 3, 10 ; Pkt. Ale. 30 
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more briefly ^ over his failure at Andros, his marauding expeditions 
from Samos in the winter of 407-406, for which the first complaints 
were brought against him at Athens, and his final disgrace and 
loss of his generalship ; and he omits altogether the scandalous 
tales which Plutarch' and other authorities delight to retail 
against him. Moreover, he even enlarges on the favourable feelings 
with which far the larger section of the Athenian people welcomed 
him on his return, while he dismisses the murmurs of his enemies 
against him in a few scarcely intelligible lines ; and he dwells at 
some length on the patriotic advice* which Alcibiades gave the 
careless Athenian generals just before the battle of Aegospotami, 
suppressing the fact, which Diodorus^ relates, that the would-be 
patriot was at the same time actuated by motives of private interest. 
The defects therefore in his picture of Alcibiades are neither more 
nor less than those to be found in his sketches of other persons, 
like Hermocrates, Callicratidas, and perhaps Conon, with whom 
he was certainly more in sympathy. 

So far then our examination has brought us only to the negative 
result, that there is no single key whereby to solve all the diflSculties 
with which bks. i-ii. 3. 10 abound. Most of them indeed seem to 
admit of no explanation whatever. In some cases we can perhaps 
see that Xenophon's fondness for personal anecdote or interest in 
the art of war has led him to narrate little incidents, in themselves 
of no importance, at disproportionate length, but personal feelings 
either one way or the other do not help us to account for his 
omissions. Perhaps the most obvious theory to explain them is 
to regard them as due to want of personal knowledge ; but even 
on this theory we can see no particular reason why Xenophon's 
treatment of events should be so uneven. For events occurring 
almost simultaneously at Athens, on the Hellespont, in Ionia, and 
elsewhere are related in one place with unaccountable fullness, in 
another with unaccountable brevity; and no known incidents of 
his life explain the difference. But there the defects are, and we 
shall soon see that they are not peculiar to this section. 



> i. 4. ai~93 ; Plut Ale 35. 

* Cp. i. 5. x6 note ; Plut Ale 36 ; Died. xiii. 73, 74. 

* ii. z. 95. * xiii. 105. 
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Second Pari: ii. 3. 11-4. 43. 404-401 B.C 

This like the first part belongs to what has been called Xenophon*8 
Attic History, dealing with events which happened while the 
author was still a resident in Athens. In its general tone it 
resembles very closely the account of the Trial of the Generals after 
Aiginusae; and here again we are met witb the same kind of 
omissions and of inequalities of treatment. Nothing is said either 
here or in the preliminary notice (ii. 3. i) as to the events which 
led up to the appointment of the Thirty : we are told nothing of 
the selection of an oligarchical committee of Five (of which Lysias * 
speaks) who were called Ephors out of compliment to Sparta, nor 
of the succeeding struggle between the oligarchs and democrats 
wherein many of the generals, taxiarchs, and other important persons 
belonging to the democratic party were arrested ; not yet of the 
second visit * of Lysander to Athens at whose dictation the Thirty 
were appointed ; and, stranger still, he omits to notice Alcibiades' 
murder* and the share that Lysander at the instigation of Critias 
had in bringing it about. So too the cruel decree * of the Spartans, 
forbidding any Greek State to give shelter to the Athenian exiles, 
is passed over ; and the ultimate &te of the Thirty is dismissed in 
a single unintelligible phrase. 

Here again events are alluded to as well known of which no 
previous account has been given. Thus Theramenes* in his 
defence against Critias refers to the banishment of Thrasybulus, 
Anytus, Alcibiades, and others, although not a word has previously 
been said about them ; and after the death of Theramenes the 
Thirty forbid* all ?(« roS xaraXcSyov to enter the city, though it 
nowhere appears that they had previously been driven out. 
Finally the Ten in the Piraeus are introduced^ with the definite 
article, although never mentioned before. 

Similarly the inequalities of treatments are as striking as before. 
Constitutional questions interest our author but little. A couple 

* Lysias xii. 43. 

' Cp. ii. 3. a note with Lysias xiii. 15. 

' Cp. ii. 3. 4a with Plut Ale. 39 and Nep. Ale. 10. 

* Cp. ii. 4. z with Lysias xii. 99 and Diod. xiv. 6. 

* Cp. ii 3. 44 with 13, 14, ai. * ii. 4. z. ' ii 4* i9* 

c a 
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of lines' suffice to describe the appointment of the Thirty, and 
the restoration ' of the democracy occupies no greater space. The 
dramatic story of Theramenes'* execution on the other hand is 
told at great length, and so too is the device^ of the oligarchical 
engineer to hinder the advance of Thrasybulus* si^e engines. 

In this second part Xenophon's impartiality is quite unimpeach- 
able. He dilates on the enormities of the Thirty and the brutality 
of Callibius the Spartan harmost While he attributes * to Pausanias 
mean motives of personal pique for checkmating Lysander's 
design of extermination against the Athenian exiles under Thrasy- 
bulus, he evidently approves * the measures taken by that hesitating 
monarch for the salvation of the Athenian democrats. The violence 
of Critias is shown up with unsparing hand, and the brave death 
of Theramenes, whose unscrupulous intrigues have been previously 
recounted, extorts from the historian for the first time words of 
praise in the first person. 

Third Pari: iii. i. i-v. i. 36. 401-386 B.a 

In this and the following part, which have been called the 
Spartan History, Xenophon writes first as an exile from and 
never as a resident in Athens. Throughout he writes as a partisan 
of Sparta and an ardent admirer of Agesilaus her Idng : throughout 
he is just— even indulgent—towards Athens ; and throughout he 
is unfair and bitter against Thebes, the overthrower of his most 
cherished ideal of Spartan Hegemony by land and perhaps 
Athenian Hegemony by sea. His impartiality can indeed be put 
to a simple test : for while in the years ^ 395-362 he mentions more 
than forty Lacedaemonian generals and officers and nearly as 
many Athenian, he mentions no Theban general by name except 
Epaminondas (Pelopidas ' is only once noticed as an ambassador 
to the Persian court), and then only at the end of his career and in 
words of obviously reluctant praise. 

To come, however, to the omissions in this third part— a few may 
be dismissed at once as due to mere negligence : thus nothing is 
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said as to what became of Dercylidas and his troops after ^ his 
treaty with Tissaphemes in 397 : and three years later Dercylidas 
is introduced* quite casually as meeting Agesilaus at Amphipolis 
with the news a[ the battle of Corinth. Similarly * Euxenus is left 
by Agesilaus in Asia with 4,000 men, but nothing more is told of 
them. Again Teleutias gets ^ ships from Samos in 391 (?), but 
Xenophon never tells us, what we gather from Diodorus^ that 
his predecessors had subjugated the island. So Eteonicus 
is said* to be agatn in Aegina, but no previous visit has been 
mentioned. 

Other so-called omissions may be due simply to the judicious 
selection of his events by Xenophon : thus we hear nothing of 
Lysander's intrigues^ to obtain the Spartan throne for himself; 
nothing of Herippidas* exploits ' at Heradea Trachinia ; nothing 
of the negotiations * for peace after the capture of the Long Walls of 
Corinth in 392-391. But far the most important and the most 
suspicious omissions are those involving any Theban success or 
Spartan reverse. Xenophon never lets us see, what a formidable 
rival Thebes had become to Sparta in northern Greece after the 
battle of Haliartus, 395 ; his only hint is iv. 3. 3 ^^ Aapivaun . . • icol 
Viptanmvioi leal Zjcorovavaloc koI 4a/MraXioi, vv/Afiaxoi Bvrtg BoitoroU: 
but we have to go to Diodorus " to learn of Ismenias' successes over 
the Lacedaemonians at Pharsalus and Heradea and of his victory 
at Naryx. Again, nothing in Xenophon's narrative ^* would lead us 
to suspect, as we only discover from Diodorus and other sources, 
that the decisive victory won by Conon and Phamabazus at 
Cnidus (394) over the Peloponnesian fleet was only their crowning 
success in a series of efforts, which induded a previous victory at 
Caunus and the revolt of Rhodes, and which were begun as early 

as 397. 

Still more apparent in the inequalities of his narrative is Xeno- 
phon's partiality for Sparta, and especially for Agesilaus, and his 
hatred of Thebes. The copious and picturesque details with which 
he recounts the campaigns of Thibron, Dercylidas, and Agesilaus 

* iii. a. 9o. • iv. 3. i. * iv. a. 5. 

* iv. 8. a3. • xiv. 97. * v. i. i. 

' Diod xiv. 13 ; Plut. Lys. 35. • Diod. xiv. 38, 81. 

* iv. 4. la ; 8. 15 notes. '® Cp. note ad loc. 
" iv. 8a. " iv. 3. 10; 8. i. 
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in Asia (399-395)9 and of Agesilaus* expedition against Piraeum 
(390) and perhaps too of his expeditions against the Acarnanians 
(3^)— are sufficiently explained by the fact that Xenophon was 
himself an eyewitness, and here relates even at undue length 
matters which most struck him or most interested hinu What 
however can be urged in defence for his descriptions of the battles 
of Corinth and Coronea, at the latter of which he was himself^ 
present? At the battle of Corinth he seems to impute to the 
Thebans' a cowardly fear of facing the Lacedaemonians, tampering 
with the auspices, and the adoption of a deep column formation 
much to the disadvantage of their friends — charges which he 
insinuates rather than attempts to justify. Xenophon's story of 
Coronea is a mere panegyric of Agesilaus, detailing with loud 
notes of admiration his brave but rather foolish and certainly 
unsuccessful attempt to stop the Thebans, returning from pursuit 
of the Orchomenians, from rejoining their friends on Mount 
Helicon. Not that Xenophon is wholly blind to the faults of 
Sparta nor even of Agesilaus himself. By the mouth of the 
Theban orator' at Athens in 395 he states quite plainly how far- 
reaching was the hostile feeling roused in Greece by Sparta's 
high-handed proceedings at Athens, in Elis, and elsewhere, and 
that too among her old supporters the Corinthians, the Arcadians, 
and the Achaeans. Similarly he censures^ Agesilaus' appoint- 
ment of his incapable brother-in-law Pisander to be admiral of 
the Peloponnesian fleet. Again' he recounts with an evident 
sense of the fitness of things how Agesilaus' arrogance towards 
his prisoners of war and the Theban envoys was crushed by 
the news of Iphicrates' annihilation of the Spartan mora at 
Lechaeum. 

Such instances may serve indeed to warn us against too harsh 
a judgement about Xenophon's omissions and inequalities in this 
part Suppressio veri does of course amount to suggesHo falsi \ 
but there is nothing to show that Xenophon wilfully misstates 
matters of fact. What we have to lament is that Xenophon does 
not always give us his facts in their proper setting, and .that 
this occurs too frequently ip cases involving the humiliation 

* Anab. v. 3. 6. • iv. 9. 18, • ill. 5. 8-15. 

* iii. 4. 09. » iv. 5. 6. 
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of Sparta or the triamph of Thebes to be regarded as altogether 
acddentaL 

Fourth Pari: v. 2. i-vii. 5. 27. 386-362 ac 

In this part Xenophon seems to have given up all attempt to 
write a connected history of Greek af&irs. It consists mainly of 
isolated sketches, many "of them — like the long digression on the 
petty affairs of the little town of Phlius— well written and interesting 
in themselves, but of small importance from the point of view of 
general history. Thus to give a list of omissions in this part would 
amount to rewriting Greek History. It will therefore be sufficient 
only to point out those omissions— numerous and important 
enough by themselves— which involve breaks in the chain of 
causation in the events narrated by Xenophon, and which in many 
places would render his narrative unintelligible, could it not be 
supplemented from other sources. Here again the events omitted 
are in so many cases unfavourable to Sparta, that the historian's 
reputation for impartiality correspondingly suffers, though there 
is at the same time no reason to convict him of wilful misstatement 
of facts. 

Thus the story of the Olynthian Confederacy and its aggressions 
on its neighbours comes upon us in the speech ^ of Cligenes (382 
ac.) as a bolt fh>m the blue : nowhere does Xenophon explain the 
nature of the League nor its previous relations with Amyntas king 
of Macedon. True, the story seems only to be introduced at all 
to account for Sparta's seizure of the Cadmea ; but if introduced, 
it ought to have been made inteUigible. After the capture of the 
Cadmea, though he speaks' of the indignation at first felt at Sparta 
at this unauthorized act of Phoebidas, Xenophon says nothing of 
the fine, which according to the other authorities' was imposed 
upon him : in all probability however, as very shortly afterwards ^ 
we find Phoebidas made by Agesilaus harmost of Thespiae, the fine 
was never really exacted, and this may account for Xenophon*s 
omission. To the new and important Athenian Confederacy of 

* v. a. II. • v. 9. 3a. 
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378 B.Cy which at the time seems to have influenced Lacedaemonian 
policy much more than the action of Thehes, Xenophon ^ makes 
the barest reference : Diodorus* ^ves more detail, but is hopelessly 
inaccurate, and but for monumental evidence we should have but 
the haziest notion of what took place. No doubt the historian 
always takes but little interest in naval warfare, and this may 
account for his vague and unintelligible allusion ' to the important 
Lacedaemonian defeat at Naxos in 376 b.c, which h6 does not 
even mention by name, though introducing it with the definite 
article as a famous engagement Why again has he omitted to 
mention the Theban victory^ gained by Pelopidas over the Lace- 
daemonians at Tegyra in 375-374) to which he has an obscure 
allusion in vi. 4. 10? Or why has Xenophon so much to say 
about Jason of Pherae' (374-37o) and his successors down to 
Tisiphonus (358) and their influence in Thessalian affairs, and yet 
gives us not a word about the many expeditions of the Thebans 
into Thessaly under their greatest generals Pelopidas and Epami- 
nondas (except an obscure allusion in vii. i. 28), which alone made 
the doings of these tyrants of any importance to the history of 
Greece ? Most extraordinary of all, Xenophon has entirely omitted 
the principal object which Epaminondas had in view in his first 
invasion (^ the Peloponnesus (370-369) — the restoration of Messe- 
nian independence, to which however he is compelled by his 
narrative of 368-367* to allude in terms in themselves quite in- 
explicable without recourse to other authorities. Similarly though 
he has occasion later on to speak ^ of the Megapolitans, he omits 
the foundation of Megalopolis c. 37a Again as to Philiscus' mission ' 
from Ariobananes we are left quite in the dark both as to what 
were its causes and what were its consequences. Indeed, as stated 
already, bk. vii is no continuous history at all: it is a series of 
sketches, dealing now with the Theban invasions of Peloponnesus, 
then with the Arcadians and Eleans, again with the affairs of 
Sicyon or Phlius, of Athens or of Corinth, and winding up with 
a fairly full and well-written account of the fourth and last Theban 
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invasion of Peloponnesus which ended in the fateful day of 
Mantinea. 

The omissions then in this part tend more especially to obscure 
the growth of the power of Thebes and the glories of her statesmen 
and generals and to gloze over the decay of Sparta. Still even 
here philo-Laconism and anti-Thebanism alone are not sufficient 
to account for Xenophon's attitude. No words could be stronger 
than his own^ in condemnation of the Spartan seizure of the 
Cadmea, the vifuait for which he thinks directly sent from heaven. 
No narrative could better show up the weak side of Agesilaus' 
character than the simple story' wherein he relates the king's 
share in procuring the iniquitous acquittal of Sphodrias. No one 
could have more powerfully depicted the growing weakness of 
Sparta (374-373) than Xenophon himself in telling how the Lace- 
daemonians were obliged to confess their inability to help the 
Pharsalians against Jason of Pherae. No one could have told to 
the Spartans more bitter home truths than Xenophon' has put 
into the mouth of the Athenian orator Autocles. Nor are 
all his omissions in favour of Sparta: he alludes* only very 
briefly to the barbarous destruction of Plataea by the Thebans, 
and altogether omits their still more barbarous^ treatment of 
Orchomenus. 

What then is the result of this long and tedious examination ? 
Xenophon, we must suppose, was animated, like many another 
man, with an irresistible impulse to write a history of his own 
times. For nearly half a century he must have kept a diary or 
commonplace book. These notes at various times in his life he 
attempted to work up into a more or less continuous history. But 
he never succeeded, like Plato's philosopher, in viewing the 
course of events as from a high and lofty watch-tower. In many 
of them he played no inconsiderable part himself, and in all he 
takes no pains to conceal his own personal feelings and predilec- 
tions : he is an oligarch, a friend of Sparta, an admirer of Agesilaus, 
a hater of Thebes. Naturally therefore all the corresponding 
feelings tend to find a place in his narrative ; they influence con- 

' v. 4. 1. " v. 4. 95-34. * vi. 3. 7. ' 

• vi. 3. 1, 5. • Diod. XV. 79. 
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sciously or unconsciously his selection of subjects, his omissions 
and his commissions. Above all, however, he is an honest man, 
fond of truth and justice for their own sake, a pious worshipper of 
the gods. This higher side of his character appears in constant 
conflict with the lower. Thus in the case of Agesilaus his personal 
admiration of his hero leads him to exaggerate his exploits and 
minimixe his reverses ; but his sense of truth and justice does not 
allow him to pass over all the king's follies and mistakes. So it is 
everywhere: Xenophon seems always to fall between two stools. 
No writer of personal reminiscences has ever written a better book 
than the Anabasis^ the story of Xenophon's own campaign ; and 
there are corresponding parts in the HelUnica which reach as 
high a level. Unfortunately, however, the satisfactory accomplish- 
ment of the object, which Xenophon seems to have set before 
himself in the latter work, demanded a different treatment and 
a different genius— the all comprehensive genius of a Thucydides, 
and with this not the most ardent defender would pretend that 
Xenophon was endowed. 

Tried by such a standard Xenophon falls short of the ideal : but 
it is very greatly to his credit that his detractors should wish to 
apply it to him at alL Tried, however, by the standard of the 
other authorities, who write about the same times, Xenophon 
comes out easily first. Modem historians and commentators now 
almost with one consent recognise that the contemporary orators, 
like Andoddes, Lysias, and Isocrates, the historian Diodorus, and 
the biographer Plutarch, when they deal with the same events, can 
be used only to supplement, not to correct Xenophon's narrative. 
The orators naturally speak in the heat and passion of the moment : 
their first object is to persuade, to which but too often they make 
the truth but secondary. The actual value of any particular 
portion of Diodorus or Plutarch varies of course with that of the 
more ancient authorities on which it happens to be based ; and to 
estimate such value is one of the most difficult problems of the 
modem writer. To speak generally, however, they are both far 
inferior to Xenophon. Diodoras, it is but too apparent, cares for 
history, not so much for its own sake, but as an opus oratorium^ in 
Tvliich he can display his own surprising talents. Plutarch, how- 
ever charming and artistic his biographies may be, evidently uses 
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the focts of history only ' to point a moral or adorn a tale.' 
Xenophon alone by his simple and unvarnished style, by his 
general impartiality and love of truth, even too by the very 
defects, which, however much they may mar and disfigure his 
narrative, yet by their curiously fortuitous and unaccountable 
occurrence tend rather to confirm its truth—leaves upon the mind 
of his reader the impression that his history, so far as it goes, 
is a history of facts. 



§ 2. THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE HELLENICA. 

The chronology followed in this edition is based on Clinton's 
Fasti Hellenici, published in 1834: here and there, however, will 
be found certain departures which the discovery of ancient inscrip- 
tions and the general advance of historical knowledge have seemed 
to necessitate. It is the object, therefore, of the following pages to 
justify these changes, and at the same time to discuss several of the 
dates, admitted by Clinton himself to be doubtful, on which any 
new light has been thrown. For the sake of convenience the dis- 
cussion is divided into paragraphs dealing with the dates of different 
periods. Controversy has, as far as possible, been avoided, and it 
is sufficient here merely to refer to the formidable bibliography on 
the subject. 

For greater accuracy the yeara are reckoned from April to April 
— the time when the Greeks were accustomed to open their cam- 
paigns, as thereby the difficulty is avoided of separating the writer's 
events between two years of the Christian era. 

Many references will be found to the yean of the archons in 
Diodoras. The archons entered upon office on the ist of Heca- 
tombaeon (c. July), the first month of the Attic official year. But 
as the Athenians reckoned by lunar months, and were certainly 
often as much as a month wrong, if not more, it is well to remember 
the caution of Thucydides (v. 20) aicofrurm W nt Korb, tow xp^povt 
(summers and winters) Koi firi t&9 ^Kaurraxov 4 ipx'^^'^^^ 4 ^^ ^f^ 
rt9^ rffv dwapiBfifia-iv r&v irofutrnw 4f rii npoyrytvfuUva 97\iiaip6vTmv 
mtmvvat fiaXXoy. ov yhp axpiPtg corir oTr jcai apxpfuvoit mil iMMtrowri' 
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Koi Sm^t trvxji ry iiny4ptr6 n. Diodonis, moreover, in his annalistic 
treatment begins the history of each year apparently about mid- 
winter, but nevertheless prefixes to it the name of the eponymous 
archon as well as those of the Roman consuls ; and for his Greek 
history he seems to have used the work of some chronologist, who 
dated events strictly by the Athenian archonship, beginning in 
July. Naturally this led to confusion : and almost more often than 
not Diodonis in his carelessness puts events, if in the right year, 
yet under the wrong archon ; or if under the right archon, yet 
under the wrong year. Frequently he is mistaken in both. 

A. TAs l<ut years of the Pelopannesian War. 

In the first two books of the Hellenica we find that not only is 
the banning of each year of the war marked by such phrases as rf 
dc ^(XXy frt I, rov /iri^mK Irovr , apxpfuvov Ifofiog ' (where Xenophon is 
evidently following the system of Thucydides '), but in several 
passages additional accuracy is apparently given by the mention of 
Olympiads, the year of the war, or the names of the eponymous 
archons and ephors, and also by the notice of contemporary 
events in Persia and Sicily*. But by all recent commentators 
such passages have been suspected, and with justice, to be inter- 
polations. 

It is true that both Herodotus and Thucydides occasionally give 
the names of Olympic victors : but Herodotus sometimes simply 
styles a man *0\vfimopiiai£ * as a general mark of distinction without 
specifying any particular victory, and sometimes relates the victories, 
whether in the chariot race *, pentathlum *, or pancratium ^, as inci- 
dents in the lives of eminent men like Miltiades the Athenian or 
Demaratus the Spartan^ but in no case does he use an Olympiad 
to fix a date. Thucydides once ' like Herodotus uses the epithet 
'OXvfimovUffs as the mark of a distinguished man : twice * however 
he gives the name of the victor to help fix the date, in the first 
instance not specifying the contest, in the second taking the name 

^ i. 9. z ; 3. X ; 4. 9 ; 6. I ; ii. X. xo ; 3. x. 

' v. 9o. * u z. 37 ; 9. X9 ; 5. 9Z ; ii. 9. 94. 
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of the victor in the pancratium ; but in both instances the celebra- 
tion of the Olympic festival has an intimate connexion with his 
general history of the war, and is not introduced merely as a chrono- 
logical datum. Moreover, Polybius ' expressly states that Timaeus, 
the Sicilian historian (flor. 264 B.c)y was the first to use the first 
Olympiad as a chronological era, for which, however, the list of the 
victors in the less famous stadium or foot-race was chosen. Never- 
theless, in i. 2. 1 the 23rd year of the war is called the 93rd Olympiad 
(really it was the fourth year of the 92nd) : and in ii. 3. i the Olym- 
piad (really the 94th) is denoted by the name of the victor in the 
stadium without any number attached. The first instance is 
an obvious mistake, the second for the reasons alleged is equally 
spurious. 

Again, Herodotus * once mentions the name of the eponymous 
archon at Athens to fix the date of one particular event, the invasion 
of Attica by the Persians; and Thucydides' sometimes gives the 
archon, ephor, and even the priestess of the Aigive Hera, to mark 
some unusual occurrence ; but neither of them ever use these ofllicial 
lists to distinguish successive years. Xenophon records seven years 
of the war : but the interpolator only inserts the names of five archons 
and Bve ephors. Further, in two passages the names given in the 
text of the Hellenica are incorrect : for in ii. 3. 9, 10, a continuous 
list of twenty-nine ephors appears in which Pantades immediately 
precedes Pityas, whereas Xenophon makes two whole years elapse 
between i. 3. i and L 6. i, where Pantades and Pityas are respec- 
tively mentioned, to mark the beginning of the years* ; and exactly 
the same mistake is made with the archons. Evidently therefore 
the interpolator must have had before him complete lists of the 
ephors and archons, must have known the right names for the year 
404, and then reckoned backwards from that year, but unfortunatdy 
overlooked the beginning of a new year in i. 4. 2, where no magis- 
trates are mentioned. Of this, however, more below. 

In three * passages the numbers of the year of the Peloponnesian 
war are given, all of which are incorrect. In a fourth * passage the 
war is wrongly stated to have lasted 28} years, and this number is 

* xiL la. ■ viii. 51. 

* ii. X ; V. 19. * Cf i. 4. za. 

* i. 3. X ; 6. X ; ii. I. 7. * ii. 3. 9, xo. 
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substantiated by a list of 29 ephors*. But Thucydides' distinctly 
says that the war from the Theban attack on Plataea down to the 
capture of Athens lasted almost exactly 27 years ; so that, if to 
this another six months be added to include Lysander's return 
to Sparta at the end of the sununer's campaign in 404, the total 
number of years is only 27^. 

As for the notices of Sicilian and Persian history to which marks 
of time, like 6 tvtaur^ ^Ty^'^i ^^ tm air^ XP^^f rovry rf ipuarrff are 
mostly attached, though it is certain that the chronology of the 
Hellenica does not at all agree with that in Diodorus Siculus, yet, as 
that author is so exceedingly inexact in his dates, this disagreement 
does not amount to much of an argument against them. Some of 
the passages on Sicilian history, however, seem to be inconsbtentwith 
each other. The difficulties of the first ' passage, which b evidently 
inserted to account for the Ephesians conferring * their citizenship 
upon the Selinuntines, may perhaps be resolved by supposing that 
Haxmibal captured the cities of Selinus and Himera in the spring of 
408 (not 409). For both the Hellenica (if the chronology be right) 
and Diodorus * put the event in the year 409-408 ; so that this sup- 
position would account for two Selinuntine ships still appearing * in 
the autumn of 409 in the Aegean as Peloponnesian allies, and yet 
having returned ^ to Sicily before the capture of the two cities. 
Again, the capture of Acragas, which Diodorus ' puts in the year 
406, is related twice * over, once as happening in 407, and the second 
time apparently as happening in 405, though in this second passage, 
it is true, its date is not precisely stated, but left open to inference 
with a nf»6rtpow. On the other hand, the date of Dionysius' seizing 
the tyranny in the latter passage seems to be fairly correct. Finally 
the battle of Gela, referred to in ii. 3. 5, is put after the capture of 

* Moms (Xen. Hell. p. xxiii) has ingeniously shown how the inter- 
polator arrived at the mistaken total. It appears probable from Thuc. 
V. 19, 36, that the Ephors entered on their office about the autumnal 
equinox. When the war began therefore, Aenesias, who had entered 
on his office in Sept 43a had still four months of his ephorate to run. 
Twenty-seven more names carry us down to Sept. 404. Then the 
interpolator adds a twenty*ninth, because Eudicus must have entered on 
his office just before Lysander returned to Sparta. 

« v. a6. 'Li. 37. 
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Athens in the spring of 404 : really ^ it occurred the autumn before 
(405). There are similar difficulties in the references to Persian 
history. The first (i. 2. 19) states a mere fact, which there is no 
means of confirming or denying. The second (ii. i. 8, 9) is assailable 
on more grounds than one : it contains forms of words, which could 
not have been used by Xenophon, vis. Aaptiaiov and ^aptuuow with 
^ap9iov in between, and K6prj instead of iu»dv9 (Cyrop. viii. 3. 10) ; the 
sister of Darius was the daughter of Artaxerxes and not of Xerxes, as 
stated ; it professes to give a secret reason for the recall of Cyrus 
by his father ms dpfMorw, for which in § 13 Xenophon is content 
simply to give the ostensible reason, which he repeats again in § 15 : 
and it makes too long an interval to elapse between the arrival of 
the message and the departure of Cyrus. On the whole, therefore, 
the balance of probability appears to be in favour of regarding as 
spurious all these passages, which have evidently been inserted in 
imitation of Thucydides' custom of closing each period of six months 
with brief notices of events, which have not been recorded in his 
general narrative. 

We are left therefore for our chronological data only with the 
phrases rf dc SKKf crci (i. 2. l), roD d' 4wt6vrot Irovt (i. 3. l), ry d* 
cVftfdri Irci (i. 6. I ; ii. I. 10; 3. i), supplemented occasionally by 
additional marks of time like dpxoiUpov rov tapos, apxi^pi^mt xtiiiwws^ 
;(cifMiy fir27Ci K,rX. Not all of these, however, are above suspicion. 
One of them (i. 6. i) is probably in the wrong place : for the election 
of the ten Athenian generals, who replaced Alcibiades and his 
colleagues (two, Conon and Aristocrates, were re-elected), and who 
afterwards fought at Arginusae, though in the ordinary course of 
events it would have taken place in the spring of 406, is recorded in 
i. 5. 16 : then pMrk ravra certain operations of Conon's are inserted ; 
and then only (to leave out of account the spurious 6 ^^lavrU HXiry^v 
of § 21) comes rif d* inUvri ?rfi, intended to mark the same spring 
of 406. Two more t^ ^ SKK^f crct (i. 2. l) and rov d* ini6rros Irovr 
(i. 3. i) are combined^ one with the phrase apxoiuvcv rov Btpow, the 
other with the phrase teapot apx^pivov — formulae which in L 4. 2 
and in the last ^v^ books of the Hellenics occur alone, as suffi- 
cient by themselves to mark the beginning of the year. The remain- 
ing two r^ d* tvi6m ctci (ii. i. lo ; 3. i) have no such objections 

' Cp. Diod. xiiL 96, 108. 
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attached to them, and may be paralleled by r^ d* wrrtp^ h^ of 
vii. I. I ; 2. I a All five, however, occur in connexion with the 
names of the archons and ephors, which have justly been bracketed 
as spurious. There remains still another difficulty in the chronology 
even more serious. Xenophon continues Thucydides from the point 
where he breaks off in his narrative of the 2 1st year of the war in 
the autumn of 41 1 b. a The war lasted twenty-seven years, ending 
in the sununer of 404. There ought, therefore, to be seven of these 
notices of the beginning of a new year : as a matter of fiict there 
are only six ; somewhere or other one has been left out, and the 
c^uestion arises, where? 

Two answers have been given to this question. Dodwell \ fol- 
lowed by Clinton, Grote, Biichsenschiitz, Beloch, and many others, 
puts the beginning of the omitted year at i. 1. 11, whence it follows 
that Thrasyllus (i. 2. i) set sail in the summer of 409, and that 
Alcibiades (i. 4. 12) returned to Athens in 407. Haacke ', followed 
by Kriiger, Bdckh, Curtius, KirchhofT, Breitenbach, &C., maintains 
that Thrasyllus sailed in the sununer of 410 and that Alcibiades 
returned to Athens in 408 : he and his followers, therefore, put the 
beginning of the omitted year at some point in ch. 5 after the depar- 
ture of Alcibiades (i. 4. 21). In this cxiition Dodwell's system has 
been adhered to mainly for the following' reasons. In the winter 
411-410 Thrasyllus* sailed to Athens to ask for reinforcements. 
Then ^if rov x'^ft&wof Xfgyovrot (Diod. xiii. 49) Mindarus collected 
his fleet, and after sundry evolutions, which must have occupied 
a- considerable time, was defeated and slain by Alcibiades in the 
battle of Cyzicus (c. April 410). The news only reached Sparta 
after some delay, and the Lacedaemonians in despair humbly 
begged for peace (Diod. xiii. 53 ^) which through the influence of 
Cleophon was refused. These negotiations cannot be placed much 
before the end of Theopompus' archonship (411-410). Then Agis 
made his sally from Decelea (i. i. 33) and was repulsed by Thra- 
syllus ; we now learn from Lysias (xxxii. 5, 7) that Thrasyllus was 
arpanry^ inl r&w inXtr&Pf SO that, unless he received an extra- 

1 Annales Thucyd. et Xenophont ' Dissertatio Chronologica. 

* Cp. Beloch, Philologtts, 18)34. P* ^T^- * !• <• B. 

* Cp. Philochoms, fr. 1x7 Awt^itufwifUm wpwfiwc^arn m wtpl dp^njt 
AwurHfcatrrtt 'A^roToi ob wpoa^Mam M dpxoi^ot Ofinrd/cvov (4ZZ-410;. 
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ordinary appointment, he must have been elected in April 410, &nd 
entered on office in July. The probability therefore is that in this 
capacity he commanded the Athenians against Agis. Encouraged 
by the success the Athenians (§ 34) thereupon voted him 50 
triremes, besides horse and foot, i.e. not much before August 410. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the winter months were occupied 
by him in fitting out his fleet ; for Alcibiades in 407 took three or 
four months (i. 4. 21) to fit out his fleet, and in the following year, 
notwithstanding all their eflbrts, Che Athenians were thirty days 
(i. 6. 34) in despatching the fleet of no ships, which afterwards 
fought at Arginusae. Then in the spring, or rather early summer 
(L 2. 1), of 409, Thrasyllus set out for Samos, made some descents 
upon the Ionian coast and invaded (§ 4) tls rijw Avdcay aKfiaComot 
rov alrovf i. e. June. 

Again, after the battle of Cyzicus, Phamabazus allowed the ship- 
less Syracusans (i. I. 25) tnvirriy^urSai rpi^pttt cV 'Awrapdp^ 6aas 
ckaoroi <Sirfl^caav, xP^H^rd rf didovr icol vktitf iit. r^r 'Idi/r Ko^taBm 
iftpdCwf. While they were building the ships, the Syracusans 
found time to help the Antandrians build their city wall and do 
them other services for which they were rewarded with the 
Antandrian citizenship. Nevertheless they had their 20 ships 
ready (i. 2. 8, 12) to meet Thrasyllus in July (§ 7). This could only 
be July 409 : for it is mconoeivable that the Syracusans could have 
felled the timber and built their ships by July 410, only two or three 
months after the battle of Cyricus. 

Thirdly, Dionysius of Halicamassus (Hypoth. to Lysias xxxii) 
actuaUy states that Thrasyllus iicaXttw df r^ 'Aalw M TXaviciinrov 
Spxovrot (410-409). 

Finally, Xenophon (i. 2. 18) and Diodorus (xiii. 64) put the re- 
capture of Pylos by the Lacedaemonians in the winter of the same 
year as Thrasyllus' expedition ; and we know from Diodorus that 
the siege was a long one, involving a blockade by sea as well as by 
land. It must therefore have been taken, while the sea was still 
navigable, i. e. in the autumn. But from CIA. L 188, v. 10 it appears 
that Pylos in October 410 was still in the possession of the Athe- 
nians : probably, therefore, it was taken in the following year. 

Beloch (L c.) ingeniously g^ups together a number of other 
coincidences all leading to the same result, that Thrasyllus sailed 

X£lf. HZLL. d 
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in 409 and not in 410 : but the aiguments above given are the 
strongest (not indeed that much reliance can be placed on 
Dionysins' chronology), and seem to be quite sufficient in them- 
selves. 

If, then, Thrasyllus sailed in 409, it follows from the chronological 
data of the Hellenics (as already stated) that Alcibiades returned 
to Athens in 407 (not 408). This again can be otherwise strongly 
supported. In the first place the ten generals, who were elected 
(i. 5. 16) in succession to Alcibiades and his coUeagues, were the 
generals who fought at Arginusae M Hpxoi^rot KaX>tov (Athen. v. 
p. 31 8 a). In the ordinary course of things they must have been 
elected about April 406 and entered on office in July of the same year. 
Again, in the summer of the same year, Callicratidas succeeded 
Lysander in the Spartan admiralship (i. 6. i) irapcXi^XvASrot ifdfi rov 
XP<$yov, i.e. a year since Lysander (similarly in 407) succeeded 
Cratesippidas (i. 5. i) r$r vpvapxuu iraf>t\TfkvOvlat, But Lysander's 
appointment was simultaneous (cp. ibid, wp^rtpw rovrwp o^ iroXX^ 
XP^^) with Alcibiades* stay in Athens. Finally the historian 
Andron \ so far from putting Alcibiades' return in 408, put it in 406 
in the archonship of Antigenes 407 July to 406 July (for Alcibiades, 
it must be remembered, landed at Piraeus in June), and he is said 
to have diikred from Xenophon mpt rfjt Ka&6Sov. The battle of 
Notium, therefore, was probably fought early in 406. 

Here, again, Beloch (1. c.) confirms these main arguments by 
a number of coincidences, which it is unnecessary here to reproduce. 

B. Tk£ Despotism of the Thirty, 404-403. 

The dates given in the Aristotelian *A(hipnmv iroX/rtca (34-41) 
confirm the chronological data of the Hellenica and the results 
previously arrived at by Clinton. The Thirty, we are told (35. §1), 
were appointed M lJv$tMpov fyxn^ros 404-403. Taken strictly 
this should mean that the Thirty came into power in or after July 

' Ap. Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 1409 wtpt rft htvrSptu eArod A^yfi A«o» 
X^p^ffflft, ^r Im^ ffffy^t MiTcAtfa^ §Uw ««i 'Arnyhmn (407-406) • . . ^ 3) 

ma$6t!w. KaXXioTparot 94 ^fiiow 5ri ofrot ^ 6 impSf, Half hif ifiy^w 6 
'AXmfiMp. 
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404, a month or two later than is generally supposed ; the interpo- 
lator in the Hellenics (ii. 3. i), however, tdls us that afterwards the 
Athenians struck out Pythodorus' name ^i ip Skiyapxl^ jjp^^f and 
called the year ipopxia; and Aristotle also says that the Thirty 
appointed ntwraicoaiovf /SbvXfvn&r ml ritv SKkas dpx^tf so that his 
election must have taken place before any archon eponymous had 
been regularly elected (i. e. before July) : otherwise the Athenians 
would scarcely have erased his name. Again, fdiy M rov x^iiii^vot 
ivtarmrot (35. § i), when Thrasybulus seized Phyle, agrees with 
Xenophon's fwtyiyptrai . . . x^^^ iroforXf}^ (ii. 4. 3). Further, Aris- 
totle, though he mentions no definite time, speaks of the expulsion 
of the Thirty (38. § i), which Xenophon puts after an eight months' 
reign (ii. 4. 31, c February), as happening a considerable time 
before the final amnesty*: in this interval therefore there was 
time for the appointment of the Ten at Athens, for various 
negotiations between Athens and Sparta, and for the expedition 
of Lysander, followed by the second expedition of king Pausanias 
at the head of the Peloponnesian Confederacy. Meantime the 
Athenians in the city suffered great hardships from famine and 
want of money (Xen. Mem. ii. 7. 2 ; Isocr. xvi. 13), so that we need 
not be surprised to find that according to Plutarch (Gior. Athen. 
349 f.) Thrasybulus did not return to Athens till the 12th of Boe- 
dromion (September). The final suppression of the Thirty at 
Eleusis, whidi Xenophon (ii. 4. 43) merely states as happening 
vtrrtpy X/xHp Aristotle (4a § 4) definitely fixes to ?rft rpiT^ fur^ 
r!jp i^piMOfotp in\ Xtvaipmv ^px^rror, i.e. 40I-400. 

C. TkeEUan W^ar«, 399-397. 

Clinton's chronology of this war (401-399) was long ago over- 
thrown by Grote's conunon-sense remark (ix. 49), that, had the 
war been going on at the time of the Olympic festival (400 B.a), the 

* Cp. 39. { z kyiporro 8* «d 8caX<;<r<it l«^ Eiitktl9cv Sipx^^^» 403* 
This pusftge is an apparent contradiction to the same author's state- 
ment infr. 41. X M nv0<Mapw • . . dpxorrof (404-403). In a way both 
statements are right Pythodorus' year was the year of anarchy, and 
Eudides was not elected archon till the democracy vras restored, i. e. 
after Sept 403 : cp. Pint Glor. Athen. 349 f. 

* Classical Review, 1893, p. 156. 

da 
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fact would hardly have been left umioticed by all the ancient 
authorities. 

The chronological problem is here twofold, (i) Did the war last 
two years or thiee ? (a) Did the war take place before or after the 
95th Olympiad ? 

As to (i) Xenophon is perhaps ambiguous* : Diodorus (xiv. 17, 
34) limits the war to two years ; but Pausanias (iii. 8. 3-5) who 
evidently follows Xenophon, speaks distinctly of three years—ry M 
t^tfis Irci . . . rplr^ dc fret rov iroX<7iov. Did he then misinterpret 
%nophon, who being a contemporary authority is manifestly of 
the chi^est importance ? If we examine the passage in the Hel- 
lenica (iii. 2. 21-30), there can hardly be a doubt that he did not. 
According to Xenophon, Agis' first campaign was cut short by the 
occurrence of an earthquake. But mpUvri rf Avtavr^ the ephors 
again declared war against the Eleans. Now the phrase wtpUpn 
Tf ivtavTf can only mean, ' when the year was drawing to a close ' 
(cp. Classen's note to Thuc i. 30 ircpi^yn rf $€p€i) ; and as Xeno- 
phon, like Thucydides, always begins his year about our April, the 
close of his year must be February or March. On this interpreta- 
tion, what follows immediately becomes intelligible. The Spartans, 
we are told, summoned contingents from their allies, who all, even 
including the Athenians, obeyed the summons, except the Boeotians 
and Corinthians. Then Agis at the head of this army entered Elis 
through Aulon, whereupon the Lepreates and others revolted from 
the Eleans. The Spartan king sacrificed at Olympia without oppo- 
sition, and next proceeded to plunder the country ; so rich was the 
booty that many Achaeans and Arcadians volunteered to join him. 
As he approached the dty itself, internal dissensions broke out ; not- 
withstanding this, Agis after waiting awhile inactive retired, leaving 
a garrison at Epitalium. All this must have occupied a consider- 
able time, namely, all the spring and the best part of the summer 
of the second year's campaign, so that we are not surprised to 
learn (§ 30) that this garrison continued to ravage the country r6 
Xoitr^r $€fHif KOi r^ hrtSvra ;(ci^vo. At last rov ciru^rrof Btpcvs (i. e. 
in the third year) the Eleans, to avoid further suffering, consented 
to accept the terms imposed by Sparta. Evidently, therefore, 

' Grote (1. c.) follows Xenophon and Pausanias : Curtiua, Gr. Gesch. v. 
Anm. 70, prefers Diodorus. 
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Xenophon represents the events as extending over three years, and 
Diodonis is wrong in limiting them to two years. 

As to (2), Xenophon's' narrative seems to imply the later date, 
399-397, rather than the earlier, 402-401, which is given by 
Diodonis (1. c) who is followed by Grote and Curtius*. For in iii. 
2. 21 he distinctly states that rovrwf . . . wparrofUimv iv r§ *Agrl^ iir6 
AfpKvXi^ at the same time the Elean War took place in Greece^ 
Now, by reckoning back from Xenophon's Anab. vii. 6. i, and from 
the eclipse of August 14, 394 ', it appears that Dercylidas took the 
command in Asia in the autumn of 399 and that Agesilaus succeeded 
him in the spring or summer of 396. At the time of Cinadon's con- 
spiracy, which is related by Xenophon immediately before the 
king's e]q>edition to Asia^, Agesilaus had not yet been a year upon 
the throne. Supposing then that his predecessor Agis died in the 
spring of 397, the conspiracy may very well have taken place in the 
winter months of 397-396, and would give an additional reason" for 
the ephors being willing to send Agesilaus abroad at the head of 
2,000 Neodamodes or enfranchised Helots. If then Agis died in 
the spring of 397 immediately after the conclusion of the Elean 
War (as is plain from iii. 3. i), his first expedition against Elis must 
have taken place in 399, the year after the Olympic festival, 398 
must have been the year of his second and principal invasion, and 
peace must have been concluded in 397. 



D. TAe Corinthian War, 395-386. 

The dates for the beginning and end of the Corinthian War are 
well established, the first by the eclipse of August 14, 394 *> the 
second by the consensus of evidence that the Peace of Antalddas^, 
which ended the war, was concluded in the archonship of Theo- 
dotus, July 387-July 386. The eclipse fixes first the date of the 

' Cp. Sievers, Gr. Gesch. p. 38a; Breitenbach, Xen. Hell, notes; 
A. Holm, Gr. Geach. iii. 8. 
' For an examination of Curtius' aii^ments cp. Classical Review (l.c.). 

* iv. 3. la • iii. 3. 4. 

* Cp. Brasidas' expedition to Thrace, Thuc iv. 80. 

* iv. 3. 10 ; Lysias, xix. a8. 

* Ari«tides, ii. 370 ; Diod. xiv. izo ; Polyb. i. 6. 
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outbreak of the war in the preceding year, in which campaign ' 
Lysander was slain at Haliaitus ; and secondly the dates of the 
sea-fight at Cnidosy a few days before the eclipse ; of the battle of 
Coronea a short time alter the eclipse ; and also of the battle of 
G>rinth, which was fought a few weeks earlier^ in the beginning 
of the archonship of Eubulides ', July 394. The chrunology of the 
subsequent events has been much disputed owing to the vagueness 
of the marks of time given by Xenophon and the palpable mis- 
takes of Diodorus ; a difference indeed of as much as two years 
appears in the various arrangements advocated by diflerent 
chronologistSy some pladng the destruction of the Spartan mora 
by Iphicrates in 392, others in 390, according as they date the 
biennial Isthmian games mentioned by Xenophon '. Clmton takes 
the eariier date ; Grote prefers the later, which has been adopted 
in this edition, on the ground that not only is it more probable 
in itself, but that what little additional evidence has been collected 
since his time tends to confirm it. 

The prime difficulty b due to the fact that Xenophon has chosen 
to narrate the events of the war by land and by sea in two whoHy 
distinct sections, which only cross each other certainly at one 
point* and doubtfully at another*, and out of neither case can 
much help be derived towards Qsmg the chronology. The events 
of the land-war he narrates uninterruptedly from iv. 4. i, when 
Agesilaus at the end of the campaign of 394 B. c disbanded his 
army, to iv. 7. 7, where he recounts an expedition of Agedpolis 
against Argos. Then from iv. 8. i to v. i. 35 he professes to relate 
narra . • . rik narh Bakarreuf luil ritt wp6t Bakarr^ w6\tu yip6fttpa — all 

the events that happened by sea during tiie same period of time, 
under the limitation, however, that he treats only of rmw wpdftmif 
tiu i(u}iiwriftor€VTov£, The problem is therefore so to combine these 
two sections and harmonise them with the scattered statements of 
other authorities, as to evolve a tolerably self-consistent scheme of 
chronology. 

' m. 5. 19. 

■ CIA. iL 0084 AM^tktm . . . av4«arc Iv EO^ovXlBov I7 KopCrSy tAt 
wim ImriM^ : cp. Aristldes, iL 370. * tv. ^ x. 

* iv. 3. 10. Agesilaus heard the news of the battle of Cnidus just 
.before the battle of Coronea. 

' iv. 4. 19; iv. 8. as : Teleutias' is ships. 
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At the end of the campaign of 394 B.C, Agesilaus^ we are 
told, disbanded his army and sailed home; and Conon*, while 
blockading the Hellespont, collected ships for the ensuing cam- 
paign. Accordingly next spring (393) Conon and Phamabanis sailed 
across the Aegean, made various descents upon the Pdoponnesian 
coast, capture! Cythera, and sailed to the Isthmus of Corinth, 
where they found a number of aUies assembled to prosecute the 
war with Sparta. Phamabazus' urged them to act vigorously, 
leaving with them at the same time a considerable sum of money, 
and then sailed homewards. On the way, however, Conon per- 
suaded him to allow him to stay with the fleet at Athens, and to 
provide him with money for the purpose of rebuilding the Long 
Walls and the fortifications of Piraeus. Thus was Conon enabled 
to do this great service to his country. That all these events, 
including at least the beginning of the rebuilding of the Long 
Walls, must have taken place before July 393, is proved by an 
inscription* recently discovered at Athens, which records the 
hiring of artisans by Conon for this purpose in the archonship of 
Eubulides, July 394 to July 393. With the Persian gold the 
Corinthians * also found the means to equip a fleet, with which they 
gained the mastery over the Corinthian Gulf and maintained it, 
nothwithstanding the eflbrts of the Lacedaemonians to dispossess 
them, until Teleutias (apparently in the following year 392-391) 
succeeded to the command of the Lacedaemonian ships and 
asserted once more the Lacedaemonian supremacy. 

So Cbu" all is clear: now comes the first difficulty. Are the 
dissensions and battles at Corinth narrated by Xenophon in iv. 4 
to be put befiM'e or after the visit of Conon and Phamabazus? 
Grote * argues with great force that they are to be put afterwards. 
He maintains that on the first outbreak of the war in 395, when 
they received money from Tithraustes ^ and again, in 393, when 
they received money from Phamabazus, the Corinthians were 
zealous in carrying on the war and had no reasons for discontent ; 

* iv. 4. I. This happened some time after the Pythian games 
(September) : cp. iv. 3. az with Plut Ages. 19. 

* iv. a 7. » iv. 8. a 

* CIA. ii. 830. K6hler, Mitth. d. deutsch. arch. Instit in Athen, iii. 
1878, p. 50, and Wachsmuth, KOnigL sftchsisch. Gesell. 1887, p. 379- 

* iv. a zo, zz. • ix. Z59. ^ iii. 5. i. 
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whereas the discontents spoken of in hr. 4. i could only have 
arisen from causes which 'took eflfect after a long continuance— 
the hardships of the land-wars, the losses of property and slaves, 
the jealousy towards Attica and Boeotia as being undisturbed, &c' 
At least the summer of 393 must therefore be allowed, wherein 
the ravages complained of may have taken place ; so that, if the 
month ^ of the Eudea' be February, the massacre of the oligarchs 
must have happened about February 392. Then Praxitas gained 
his victory within the walls of Corinth in the sununer of the same 
year, and at the end of the campaign large armaments were given 
up on both sides', and the contending parties henceforward limited 
themselves to harassing each other with mercenary forces stationed 
at Corinth and Sicyon respectively. In the same year may be 
placed the exploits^ of Iphicrates' peltasts at Phlius and in Arcadia, 
and the rebuilding of the Long Walls of Corinth with the help of 
the Athenians. Agesilaus' first invasion of Argos, the event next 
recorded by Xenophon *, thus falls naturally at the opening of the 
campaign of 391 — a date confirmed by Andocides*, who apparently 

^ Kirchner, De Andoddis quae fertur tertim ontione, p. 10. Could 
more reliance be placed on this conjecture, based upon the analogy of 
the Calendar of Corcyra, the colony of Corinth, it would be a still 
stronger confirmation of Grote's view. 

• iv. 4. a, • iv, 4. 14. • iv. 4. X5-18. ■ iv. 4. 19. 

* Cp. iii. iS-aa It seems impossible to make Andocides quite con- 
sistent with Xenophon. He speaks of three Peloponnesian victories, 
and by the third over *Apytlovt pAw iwoMraa not Kopiy$iovs, ^jfi&¥ 5) leat 
Botonw rn^ vo^^rrot (cp. Xen. Hell. iv. 4. 9) he evidently means 
Praxitas' victory within the Long Walls of Corinth. If Xenophon be 
right, then Andocides must be wrong in stating that the Lacedaemonians 
at the same time captured Lechaeum — ^a pardonable exaggeration in an 
orator, especially when we remember what Xenophon telU us, that many 
of the Boeotian guards within the town were slain upon the walls and 
upon the roofs of the docks. Andocides goes on to say that, now that 
the war had lasted four years (395-399), the Boeotians were on the point 
of making peace, agreeing to leave Orchomenus independent, though 
this had been their original subject of dispute with Sparta ; whereas the 
Argives, secured by their warpia and Ma ttfr/gmii from all ravaging of their 
country (i.e. before Agesilaus* invasion in 391), were eager for the war 
to continue. At this moment the Athenians were (| la) already in 
possession of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, and according to Andocides 
the Lacedaemonians were now ready to admit their claims to these 
possessions; whereas Antalddas* proposals (Xen. Hell. iv. 8. 20-15), 
that the Athenians should recognize their independence, had resulted in 
the complete breakdown of his negotiations. This implies that Antalddas' 
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in the wintet of 392-391 speaks of the war as having continued 
four years (i. e. 395-392) and of the Argoh*^ being as yet unravaged. 
It is to be noted that Diodorus (xiv. 97) also speaks of an invasion 
of the Argolis by Agesilaus in the archonship of Nicoteles 391-390; 
but he represents Agesilaus as returning immediately to Sparta, 
instead of marching onwards, as Xenophon relates, to the Isthmus, 
so that not too much stress must be laid upon this coincidence. 
The invasion of the Argolis was followed by the capture of 
Lechaeum through the joint action of Agesilaus and Teleutias K 
This brings us next* (^ktovtov) to Agesilaus* expedition against 
Corinth at the time of the Isthmian Games ' (c Jtme 390), shortly 
after which occurred the destruction of the Spartan fkora by 
Iphicrates at the time of the Hyacinthian Festival (midsummer). 
This latter date is indirectly confirmed by the passage already 
referred to in Andocides (iii. 37), where the orator states that 
though the war has continued four years, the Spartans had as yet 
suffered no reverse by land — a statement which would have been 
quite impossible after this victory of Iphicrates. 

It is natural to suppose that Agesilaus' campaign against the 
Acamanians, which Xenophon* next relates, belongs to the fol- 
lowing year, though there is no reason, except its order in his 
narrative, why it should not be put a year later, L e. 388 : for the 
only marks of time that the historian gives (§ 12 r6 fuHmmpov and 
7. § I irapcX^fbrrof rov x«i/imyer) do nothing towards fixing the year. 
Similarly Agesipolis' invasion of the Argolis, which happened ^k 
Tovrou*, may be equaUy well assigned to 388 or 387 : it appears at 
any rate from v. i. 29 that it must have occurred very shortly before 
the Peace of Antalcidas. 

scheme was eariier in date (perhaps the summer of 399) than the proposed 
peace mdvocated by Andocides ; and that both the Athenians and the 
Spartans in the interval had seen some additional reasons for wishing 
for peace. These may well be found, on the part of the Athenians in 
the loss of Conon*s services owing to his arrest by Tiribazus, and on the 
part of the Spartans in the breakdown of Antalcidas' negotiations and 
consequent fear of Persia. 
' iv. 4. 19 and iv. 8. 1 1. ' iv. 5. i. 

* If this expedition be referred (with Clinton, Dodwell, Breitenbach, 
&c.) to 399, then all the events hitherto spoken of have to be crowded 
into the single year 393 instead of being spread over the three years 

393-391. 

* iv. 6. 1-14. ■ iv. 7. 9. 
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So much for the chronology of the events by land. 

The chronology ojf the events by sea is still more difficolt owing 
to the &ct already mentioned, that Xenophon only professes to 
make a selection of the most important events (iv. 8. i-v. i. 35). 
How iu he has narrated them in chronological order, and how 
far he has grouped them together for purposes of convenience in 
narrating, is in many cases impossible to discover. Little help can 
be gained from other sources. Diodonis gives practically none : 
his unreliability is abundandy evident from two palpable mistakes 
that he makes in the course of this period (not to mendon others) ; 
(a) Diphridas, he says in contradiction to Xenophon \ commanded 
in Asia de/ore and not qfter Thibron ; (d) he leaves, obviou^y by 
accident, a whole year blank between Thrasybulus' setting out to 
the Hellespont * and his death at Aspendus. Fortunately Polybius' 
(and his statement is confirmed by Aristides, ii. 370) fixes widi cer- 
tainty the Peace of Antalddas to the year 387-386. Only two 
inscriptions throw any light upon the question. The first (CIA. ii. 
830) confirms the date already assumed for Conon's rebuildmg of 
the Athenian Long Walls (393 sprixig or summer) : the second 
(CIA. ii. Add. 14 b) is thought to prove that the final acceptance of 
the Peace of Antalddas must be put some months later than the 
date assigned by Clinton ; for the inscription shows that Athens 
was still endeavouring in the archonship of Theodotus (387-386) to 
strengthen her influence in Claxomenae. This, it is rightly argued S 
would have been impossible after the acceptance of the Peace, 
which must therefore be dated, not at the b^inning, but nearer the 
middle of Theodotus' archonship. 

Beyond these scanty materials no further direct evidence from 
andent sources seems to be available. But a certain amount of 
indirect evidence can be obtained from the succession of Spartan 
admirals, if two or three preliminary assumptions be granted. The 
first assumption is that the admiralship at Sparta was, as a general 
rule, an annual office ; the second that the newly elected admiral 
generally entered upon his office about midsummer. For both 

^ xiv. 97-99; cp. Xen. Hell. iv. 8. ai. 

• xiv. 94-99" 

' L 6; q>. Diod. xiv. no, 1x7. 

* Cp. Swoboda and Kohler, Mitth. d. deutsch. arch. Instit. viL i88a. 
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these assumptions a very considerable * amount of evidence can be 
collected, and their general truth may be granted. The third 
assomption is that the six names, which can be collected from the 
Helienica between the years 393 and 387, viz^ Podanemus and 
his temporary successors, Teleutias, Ecdicus, Teleutias, Hierax, 
Antalcidas,— furnish an exhaustive list; and the fourth, that 
Teleutias, whatever may have been his title, practically filled the 
office, like Lysander before him, on two, if not three occasions, 
notwithstanding the law' ot pofiot avrcig dls ror oMv i«iva/>;(^ir. 
Under these four assumptions, which in several points, as will 
appear, are incidentally confirmed, the various dates in the 
maritime war can be fixed with some degree of apparent accuracy. 

How then is this list of six admirals arrived at ? In HelL iv. 8. 
II we are told that Podanemus was put in command of a fleet to 
counteract the Corinthian fleet, which had been equipped with the 
gold of Phamabazus in 393 B.C. This cannot have occurred till 
after midsummer', so that Podanemus' year of office must have 
been 393-393. Podanemus was however slain, and succeeded first 
by his secretary PoUis, who, being wounded, was in his turn 
succeeded by Herippidas. If then we suppose that at midsummer 
392 Teleutias replaced Herippidas in the ordinary way, although 
Xenophon does not on this occasion call him vavapxot, we then get 
an important synchronism between the series of events by sea and 
land. For this would make Teleutias* year to have been 393-391, 
and it appears from the dates for the war by land already arrived 
at, that it was in the spring of 391 that Teleutias captured the 
docks of Lechaeum on the same day that his brother Agesilaus 
re-took the Long Walls of Corinth (Hell. iv. 4. 19). 

Xenophon nowhere says that Ecdicus (iv 8. 20) was Teleutias' 
immediate successor. Can it be proved that he was? Here our 
only resource is to redcon backwards from Antalddas, whose year 
can be fixed with something like certainty to 388-387. For the 
Peace negotiated by him cannot for the reasons alleged by Clinton 
be put very late in the archonship of Theodotus, nor yet very 
eariy, as appears from the inscription about Clazomenae already 

' Cp. Beloch, Rheinisches Museum, xxxiv. 1B79; Philologus, xliii. 
2884 Appendix, p. 344. 
' ii I. 7. ' Cp. supr. p. xlvtu 
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alluded to (CIA. 14 b). Further it appears from Xenophon's narra- 
tive ^ that the negotiations were carried on by Antalcidas during 
his year of office. Out of that time his journey to Susa and back, 
and his business there, cannot have occupied less than six months, 
and he appears in active command of his fleet both before and 
after his journey. On his return to the coast of the Aegean he 
found a contingent of Syracusan and Italian ships ready to help 
him, which, under the conditions of ancient navigation, cannot 
have reached the HeUespont before May. He then captured 8 
Athenian ships, and further collected a fleet of 80 ships, with 
which he obtained so complete a command over the Hellespont 
that the Athenians in alarm once more became eager for peace. 
Finally a congress of Greek deputies met (probably at Sardis) to 
consider the terms offered by the King of Persia, and after this 
some considerable interval must have elapsed between this con- 
gress and the final acceptance of the Peace by the various 
Greek states about Nov. 387. AH these proceedings must have 
required many months, so that, as Antalcidas seems to have 
undertaken his journey to Susa shortly after he entered upon his 
office, his year of command must, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
have been 388-387. His immediate predecessor was the admiral 
Hierax (v. i. 3, 6), whose secretary was Gorgopas, and whose year 
must evidently have been 389-388. In that passage Xenophon 
X elates with some detail under what circumstances Hierax took 
over the fleet from Teleutias ; and in the previous chapter (iv. 8. 
33) how Teleutias had in his turn succeeded or rather perhaps 
superseded the admiral Ecdicus. It seems therefore legitimate to 
infer that Teleutias must at any rate, whether he was entitled 
wavapxos or not, have held the ordinary year's command 390-389 ; 
while, if he superseded Ecdicus a few months after the latter's 
appointment, as an attempt will be made to show, he must then 
have been de /acta commander-in-chief of the Spartan fleet for 
more than eighteen months. This would make Ecdicus* year of 
office to be 391-390; whence it follows fix)m what has already 
been stated, that Ecdicus in his turn must have been Teleutias' 
inunediate successor, shortly after the latter*s capture of Lechaeum 
in the early sununer of 391. 

' V. X. 6-85. 
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The lists of Spartan admirals having been thus arrived at, 
the remaining events of the maritime war can be arranged with 
comparative ease. 

393-392. Podanemus, admiral ; PolUs, secretary. 

Certain skirmishes took place this year in the Corinthian Gulf of 
which Xenophon gives no details \ except the death of Podanemus 
and the wounding of PoUis, whereupon the command was taken 
by Herippidas. 

392-391. Teleutias, admiral (?). 

A priori and on the analogy of Lysander it would be natural to 
suppose that Teleutias was regularly appointed admiral this year, 
and that afterwards owing to his distinguished services and as the 
brother of King Agesilaus he was on the two subsequent occa- 
sions irregularly appointed to the supreme command. In the 
absence of all direct evidence however this must be left an open 
question. 

This sunmier (392) Antalcidas* attempt' to bring about a general 
peace among the contending Greek states m the name of Tiri- 
bazus, the Persian satrap at Sardis, failed owing to the opposition 
of Athens, Thebes, and Argos. 

In the autumn Tiribazus ', having first arrested Conon, who had 
come as envoy to his court to represent Athenian interests against 
Antalcidas, repaired to the Persian Court at Susa. After his 
arrival the Persian king sent down Struthas to succeed him at 
Sardis. Some six months must be allowed for these two journeys, 
which brings us to the spring of 391. This spring Teleutias cap- 
tured* the docks of Lechaeum on the same day that Agesilaus 
after his invasion of the Aigolis re-took the Long Walls of Corinth. 
About the same time the Lacedaemonians, finding Struthas hostile 
to their interests in Asia, sent out Thibron to oppose him: but 
Thibron was soon defeated and slain. 

391-390. Ecdicus, admiral. 

The Lacedaemonians at one and the same time sent out their 
admiral Ecdicus to help their supporters in Rhodes, and Diphridas 
to collect the remains of Thibron's army and continue the war against 
Struthas. Diodorus (xiv. 97), it is to be noticed, synchronizes the 

^ tv. 8w zx. * iv. 8. ia-15. ' iv. 8. t6, 17. • iv. 4. 19. 
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invasion of the Argolis by Agesilaus (which however, as was noted 
above, he describes with some difference of detail as compared 
with Xenophon), and the expedition of Eudocimus (presumably 
Ecdicus ?), Philodicos, and Diphridas. It b noticeable too that he 
records them both onder the year of the archon Nicoteles 391-390. 
The synchronism is doubtless more reliable than the date ; still 
they both confirm the present scheme of chronology, which puts 
the expedition of Agesilaus in the same natural year (391) as the 
admiralship of Ecdicus ; for according to Diodorus* system of 
reckoning, which begins the year in mid- winter or early spring, 
391 is the proper figure, whereby tp denote the whole archonship 
of Nicoteles. Ecdicus, Xenophon tells us^, finding the enemy too 
strong at Rhodes, remained inactive at Rhodes until his recall on 
the arrival of Teleutias trim rais hm^xa vawriv ats cfx^ ^* Tf tnpk 
'Axaiatf ml Acxoiov ic6Xir^ At this point, if we suppose that Teleu* 
tias simply succeeded Ecdicus in the ordinary way, we have to 
assume not only that Ecdicus remained inactive for the remainder 
of his twelve months' command at Cnidus, but that Teleutias also 
after his first year had remained a second year in command of 
these same is ships in the Corinthian Gulf, after hb victory 
and the permanent occupation of Lechaeum by the Lacedae- 
monians had rendered his further presence there unnecessary. In 
fevour of this hypothesis it might of course be argued that, if 
neither of the two commanders had done anything of importance 
within the year, Xenophon would, according to the principle which 
he laid down for himself in iv. 8. i, have simply skipped over the 
interval. Still it seems to be more consbtent with Xenophon's 
narrative here, and, as will appear hereafter, with the exploits of 
Thrasybulus, who was sent out against Teleutias, and of his suc^ 
cessors, to suppose that the Spartan government, contrasting the 
victorious energy of Teleutias at Lechaeum in the spring with the 
unsuccessful inactivity of Ecdicus at Cnidus, decided to supersede 
the regular admiral after a few months only of his command had 
expired. If this hypothesis be correct, Teleutias must have sent 
(§ 33 oiroirc/i^i) Ecdicus home in the autumn of 391, and must have 
continued for some twenty months or more (just like Lysander in 

* iv. 8w aa ; q>. iv. 4. 19^ 
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405, 404 B.C.) de facto admiral of the Spartan fleet, whatever his 
title may have been. Soon after his arrival (i.e. late autumn of 
391) Teleutias sailed to Rhodes and on the way captured ^ an 
Athenian squadron, which had been despatched under Philocrates 
to assist Evagoras in Cyprus. The Athenians thereupon made 
great exertions to counteract the activity of Sparta in the eastern 
Aegean, and sent a fleet of 40 vessels under Thrasybulus the 
Stirian to help the Rhodian democrats. Most of the winter of 391- 
390, we may well assume, was occupied in equipping this fleet, so 
that Thrasybulus probably sailed in the spring of 390. For fear of 
Teleutias, however, he directed his course to the HeUespont, where 
among other things he succeeded in winning over Byzantium to 
the Athenian side and in imposing the toll upon vessels passing 
through the Bosporus once more for the benefit of Athens. 

390-389. Teleutias, de facto admiral 

Diodorus', as it has already been said, chronicles these opera- 
tions of Thrasybulus under the two years 392 and 390, leaving by 
some mistake the intervening year a blank. Now it appears from 
Lysias (xxviii and xxix), Demosthenes (xx. 59, Ivii. 38), and various 
inscriptions ', as well as from Xenophon and ' Diodorus, that 
Thrasybulus' successes were wide and far-reaching in their results, 
so that his operations may well have extended over two years or 
rather parts of two years. Probably therefore he spent the whole 
of the summer of 390 on the Hellespont and Bosporus, and the 
winter months at Lesbos, and undertook the disastrous raid upon 
Aspendus in which he lost his life in the spring of 389, i. e. in the 
latter half of the archonship of Demostratus. Diodorus, it will be 
noticed, also puts his death in the archonship of Demostratus, 
meaning thereby, however, our year 390. Still he is by no means 
particular un4er which year he arranges his events, so that the 
coincidence noted is some small confirmation of the present 
arrangement of events. 

If then the spring of 389 be adopted as the date of Thrasybulus' 
death, the succeeding events may be put in the order narrated by 
Xenophon. 

389-388. Hierax, admiral ; Goigopas, secretary. 

' iv. 8. 94. ' xiv. 94, 97. 

' Mitth. d. deutsch. arch. Instit viL 1889, 174 ff., 3x0 ff. 
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Of this year's generals the Athenians sent out Agyrrhius^ to 
take the command of Thrasybulus' ships, which had retreated to 
Rhodes; Iphicrates, the mercenary leader (there is no need to sup- 
pose that he had been regularly elected ^rrpariryds), to counteract 
the measures which the Lacedaemonians were taking to undo 
Thrasybulus' work upon the Hellespont ; and Pamphilus ' to put 
a stop to the piracy of the Aeginetans. After an encounter with 
Pami^ilus at Aegina, Teleutias was succeeded "by Hierax, the 
regular admiral for the year. Hierax at once sailed to Rhodes ', 
leaving his secretary Gorgopas behind at Aegina, who for five 
months besieged Pamphilus in a fortress which the Athenians had 
built upon the island : whereupon the Athenians removed Pam- 
philus and his troops. Aristophanes in the Plutus (174, 176; 
cp. Ecdes. 184), which was exhibited about Feb. 388, has an 
obscure allusion to Agyrrhius and apparently to some legal process 
going on against a Pamphilus who may very reasonably be 
identified with the unsuccessful general at Aegina. 

388-387. Antalcidas, admiral ; Nioolochus, secretary. 

After their removal of Pamphilus, the Athenians began once 
more to suffer from the depredations of the Aeginetans ; so now 
they equipped a new squadron under Eunomus, probably one of 
the new generals for the year, against them. Shortly afterwards 
the new Spartan admiral Antalcidas arrived at Aegina. 

The remaining events of the war seem to present little chronolo- 
gical difficulty. Antalcidas took Gorgopas with him as escort from 
Aegina to Ephesus, whence he immediately sent him back again, 
at the same time that he despatched his secretary Nicolochus to 
Abydos to succeed Anaxibius, who had been defeated and slain by 
Iphicrates in the previous year. Gorgopas on his return voyage 
fell in with Eunomus ^ drove him back to Aegina, and next day 
defeated him, capturing four of his ships. Shortly afterwards, how- 
ever, he was himself defeated by Chabrias, who was on his way 
to Cyprus to help Evagoras. Eteonicus* was apparently appointed 
to succeed Gorgopas at Aegina. These events may all very well 
have occurred before or during the autunm of 388. Xenophon then 

> iv. 8. 31 ; Diod. xiv. 99. ' iv. 8w 31 ; v. i. 1, a. 

• V. 1. 5. * V. I. 7-9, • V. I. 13. 
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goes on to say ex M tovtov ol Aaxtdmiidvun TtXcvrcoy aZ iKKtimnvtnv 
iwi ravroff rks vavt 9avapxw» 

If by 9avapxp£ Xenophon here means the ordinary admiral for 
the year, we must suppose that the operations of Teleutias re- 
corded in the following sections (v. i. 13-34) belong to the year 
387-386, and that they are inserted out of their chronological 
order, because in § 35 Xenophon goes on to speak of Antalcidas, 
who appears to be still in his year of office (i.e. 388-387). It is, 
however, much simpler to suppose ' that the designation pavapxot is 
here specially limited by the addition M ravras riit wavf, and t^at 
the Spartans, in the year of Antalcidas, were merely once more (aS) 
availing themselves of the services of their hitherto only successful 
commander at sea. In fact a continuous reading of Xenophon's 
narrative, especially § 20 Utumt (Teleutias) yhp Mfuatv dfuXtirrtpop 
luv ^x*^* ^"^^ 'A^MXiovf YTvpl rh ffV rf \i/u9i yavric^v Fopywira 
JnroXmkSrof^ seems to necessitate this hypothesis : for Gorgopas was 
slain about midsummer 388, and the exploits of Teleutias here 
recorded evidently fbUowed close upon his death. 

Meantime Antalcidas, having spent some six or eight months in 
his negotiations with the Persian king and in his journey to and from 
Susa, came down (c March 387) again to the Aegean coast. There 
hearing that Nicolochus was besieged by Iphicrates at Abydos, he 
went by land to that dty. Arrived at Abydos he collected a fleet 
of more than 80 ships, with which he drove Iphicrates and the 
other Athenian commanders out of the Hellespont, and soon 
reduced the Athenians at home to wish eagerly for peace. Then 
followed (c May or June 387) the congress of Greek deputies, 
assembled under the presidency of Tiribazus (probably at Sardis), 
to listen to the terms dictated to them by the Great King. The 
next six months must have been occupied in the return of the 
deputies to their respective states, the opposition raised by Thebes, 
Agesilaus* threatened invasion of Boeotia, and the terrorizing of 
Corinth and Argos into submission, until at last probably about 
November of the same year the /ir' 'ArroXiadov f^p^ny was finally 
accepted by all the Greek states. 

^ Cp. Brdtenbftch, note ad loc 
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£. From the Peace ofAntalddas to the Battle of Leuctra^ 

386-371. 

In this section the chronology of the first seven or eight years is 
extremely doubtfuL We have to content ourselves with the dates 
and arrangement of Diodorus, except in so far as they can be cor- 
rected from the order observed by Xenophon in recording the 
same events. The chronology of the last eight years can be deter* 
mined with much greater certainty, since we are here no longer 
mainly dependent upon Diodorus. Xenophon himself gives several 
definite marks of time, fixing the events of at least four successive 
years, 378-375. Two Attic inscriptions are of great importance ; 
the first \ dated the archonship of Nausinicus 37S-377, deals 
with the affairs of the Second Athenian Confederacy : the second \ 
dated the archonship of Hippodamas 375-374» practically settles, 
as will be seen, the date of Timotheus* expedition round the 
Peloponnesus. The speech of Apollodorus (DeoL xlix) contra Timo- 
theum fixes the date of Timotheus* second command to April 373, and 
his trial to November of the same year. The Pseudo-Demosthenes 
(lix. 1357) and Plutarch (Ages. 28) agree in assigning the battle 
of Leuctra to the year 371, the latter giving the day of the month 
as the fifth of Hecatombaeon, viz. July 6 or 8. The data for 
arranging the events of the successive years, where they differ at 
all from Clinton, are given under each year. 

386-385 B.C. Sparta' seems to have occupied the whole of this 
year in enforcing the provisions of the 'King's Peace,' of which she 
was the originator and had been constituted the champion. 

385-384 B.C Clinton is apparently right in assigning the siege* 
of Mantinea by Agesipolis to this year, though the data are very 
unsatisfactory and even contradictory. Xenophon would seem to 
imply that the siege began in the year after the expiration of the 
Thirty Years' Peace between Sparta and Mantinea. Now we 
know from Thucydides* that it was concluded in the winter 418- 
417, so that it must have expired in the winter 388-387. Xeno- 
phon ought therefore to mean that the war broke out in 386 at 

* CIA. IL 17. • CIA. ii. 49. » V. i. 36. 

• V. a. 1-7. • v. 81. 
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latest. It is noticeable that in § 4 be implies tbat tbe siege did 
not last a very long time. 

Diodoras ^ puts the war in tbe archonship of Mysticbides 386- 
385, i.e. in 386, thus agreeing with Xenophon. However he con- 
tradicts himself by saying' of the Spartans oM dvo Kni ^Xci^orrcf 
riu KoiP&s cnrovdcif, since in this very chapter he assigns the dedara^ 
tion of war to ihtj!rs/ year after the Peace of Antalcidas. Then 
he makes ' the siege end under the archonship of Dexitheus in tbe 
winter of 385-384, i. e. 385, thus regarding it as lasting some eighteen 
months. Probably therefore tbe best way out of e difficulty is 
to take 385 as the year for the whole campaign, the beginning 
of which may very well have been in the last months of Mysti- 
cbides* archonship, May or June, and the end in the first half of 
Dexitheus' archonship, September or October. In this case we 
must not press too strictly the date of the termination of the Thirty 
Years* Peace : in fact Xenophon himself (§ 2) introduces it with 
an AcyoiTo. Moreover some eighteen months between the final 
ratification of the Peace of Antalcidas and the actual renewal of 
hostilities a priori does not appear too long. 

The action of the Phliasian exiles to procure their own restora- 
tion was, Xenophon * tells us, occasioned by the fiate of Mantinea, 
which surrendered, as we have seen, in the autumn of 385. This 
event therefore falls most naturally into the winter months 385- 

384. 

384-383 B. C. The historian records no events of this year. 

383-382, 382-381 B.C The events next related by Xenophon ^ 
are (a) the appearance of Acanthian and Ambraciot envoys at 
Sparta to ask for help against Olynthus (which may probably be 
put in the winter or early spring), and the resolution of the Lace- 
daemonians and their allies to accede to the request; (b) the 
preliminary expedition of Eudamidas wr ^ax^jrra (§ 23) after this 
resolution and the surprise of the Cadmea by his brother Phoe- 
bidas, while he was on his march, ^cpovr tmot (§ 29), to join him. 

It is a question whether these events should be assigned to the 
Julian year 383 or 382. 

£. Curtius, £. von Stem*, and others prefer the year 383. 

' XV. a. 5. • XV. 5. • XV. la. • v. a. 8-10. • v. a. ii-43. 
* Spartan, u. Theban. Hegemonie. Dorpat, 1884, p. 34* 
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Cfioloo and GioCe Uk year 382. Theie seem to be only two 
arfumeiitfl id fiiTour of 383 : (a) Xenophoo is silenl about anj 
iotennediale erents b e t w een tbe Phfiasian affiur and the embassy 
of tbe Aranthi a n s and Ambraciots ; (S) Diodonis^ leoocds tbis 
embaaiyiiiuler tbe year of Pbanostiatas 383-383, 16.383. Tbefirst 
affimient is of fittle or no we^bt. Tbe second aigtunent is qoite 
iralodess» becanse Diodorus' pau tbe ca^ftnn of tbe Cadmfa m 
tbe arcbonsbip of Evander 382-381, wbeieas it is plain from 
Xenopbon's narratiTe that tbe two events most bave occnned in 
tbe same Julian year : in &ct tbe testimony of Diodonis oogfat 
nUber to be osed against this theory, tbe embassy hJBing in tbe 
last six months of Phanostiatus and tbe captme of tbe Cadmea in 
the first six months of Evander— an anangement which accounts 
lor tbe confusion in Diodonis in the usual Csshion. 

On the other side, in favour of the year 382 may be mged 
(a) the passages in Diodorus already dttd ; (^) the testimony of 
the orator Aristides ', Uvdimp ivrmv i| Kad^ina nrikif^ ; (c) the 
iact that tbe succeeding events in Xenophon's narrative €sdl in 
better with the year 382 than 383. As to the first argument 
enough has already been said. From the passage in Aristides it 
would follow that the capture of the Cadmea took place about 
August 382 ; for it is generally agreed that the Pythian festival 
was held every third Olympic year, and the Delphian month * 
Bucatius (c. August) is proved by an inscription to have been the 
time of the festival, simultaneous with the autumn meeting of the 
Pylagorae. This, it must be confessed, is not very consistent with 
Xenophon's Bipovt 2rror (v. 2. 29), and the preceding words rhs 
ywatgat ip rj Kad^f cf Bwfio^opidCtip suggest that Aristides' memory 
has here failed him. For in the context be is dealing with the 
impiety of the Greeks in tbe course of these wars ; and after citing 
the capture of the Cadmea llvBimp trr»v^ goes on to speak with 
some inaccuracy of the fight * over the Isthmian games in 390^ and 
then alludes to the fight * at the Olympic games in 364. It is 
therefore tempting to suppose that Aristides really means Phoe- 
bidas' disregard of the Thesmophoria. If this be so, the passage 
cannot on the one hand be used to fix the year to 382, nor on the 

* av. 5, 19. • XV. ao. ' i. ^58. 

« CIA IL 545. ' iv. 5. I. * vii. 4. a8. 
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other need Xenophon's Bipovs irrog be strained to square with the 
autumn of the Pythian games, but may be taken in its natural 
sense, viz. c June. The date of the Theban Thesmophoria is 
quite unknown ; in Athens the festival was held in October, but in 
Syracuse in the spring * ; but it is impossible to argue from one or 
the other to Thebes. We are thus thrown back mainly on the 
third argument— the order of events in Xenophon's narrative. 
The capture of the Cadmea, it appears, was followed in the same 
summer ' (ix rovrov) by the trial and execution of Ismenias. Then 
without any break Xenophon ' continues : rovnty dij wtwpayiUvmp oc 
^\a«ffdatfu$vi0f iroXv bii wpoBvfiirfpop rijv fit n)v "OXvpBop arpaniiP 
awaw€<rrt\kop. Accordingly they sent out Teleutias as harmost in 
command of rljp ^Is row fivpiovs awra^tp^ and after various military 
operations rouro /up trrpnnwrayuivot rh Bipos di^M ic.r.X. Stem, 
Curtius, &C., interpose the winter of 383-382 between the execution 
of Ismenias and the d^Mtrture of Teleutias. Here not only is it 
much more natural to regard roOro rh Bipot of § 43 as the same as 
the B4pow Uptqs of § 39 ; but it seems absurd to suppose that after 
solemnly resolving in the early spring that each state should send 
t6 tls row livpiow frvpTaypa for the summer's campaign, and after 
actually dispatching Eudamidas* force in advance, the Spartans 
and their allies waited a whole year before carrying their resolution 
into effect— especially when we read that after the Theban affair they 
all acted iroXv d^ npoBvfUTipop § 37, and that Teleutias actually took 
with him this r^r tls rovt lavpiovt ovpra^. Surely the narrative 
implies that immediately after sending out Eudamidas* preliminary 
expedition before the capture of the Cadmea — for Xenophon care- 
fully notes that Phoebidas only followed his brother with roU viro- 
XtifToiupovs r&p 4avr^ (i.e. Eudamidas) frpoarmyiUpmPy not with 
the main army — steps were taken to organize the larger force, and 
this being ready to hand, Teleutias conducted it against Olynthus 
as soon as the affair of the Cadmea was settled. 

381-380 B. c. *Afui dj r^ ipi vnotfHUPOfupff * Teleutias began anew 
operations against Olynthus : then after several skirmishes irpoc($yrof 
mv xp^pov (§ 3) he was slain and the whole besieging force was 
obliged to disperse. 

* Diod. v. 4. ' v. a. 35, 36.' ' ib. $ 37. • v. 3. x. 
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Diodorus ^ assigns the death of Teleutias to the archonship of 
Evander 382-381, i.e. to the same year as the capture of the 
Cadmea. Xenophon proves that this is too soon, though it is 
quite possible that his death may have occurred in the last month 
of Evander, i.e. circ June 381. Diodorus goes on to attribute to 
Agesipolis a whole year (i. e. 381) spent in petty skirmishes. 
Xenophon leaves it indeterminate, whether Agesipolis set sail as 
soon as possible after the death of Teleutias, i.e. August or 
September 381, or whether he wuted till the spring of 380. He 
implies ' however that the Spartan government met the emeigency 
with all possible vigour, so that, combining this with Diodorus, we 
cannot go far wrong in preferring the earlier date. 

380-379, 379-378 ac. Xenophon' marks exactly the time of 
Agesipolis' death with the words narit Bipovt tbcfilfp. This agrees 
with Diodorus S who not only puts the occurrence under the 
archonship of Pytheas 380-379, but adds that he had reigned for 
fourteen years, and was succeeded by Cleombrotus, who reigned for 
nine years. Now Cleombrotus was slain at Leuctra in July 371, so 
that once more we arrive at the year 380. Polybiades ' was sent 
out as harmost to take the command at Olynthus : although he 
prosecuted the war with vigour, he was obliged to starve the town 
into a surrender. This must necessarily have been somewhat a 
lengthy process, so that the capitulation cannot well be dated earlier 
than the first half of 379. This date agrees well enough with 
Diodorus, who assigns it to the same archonship as the death 
of Agesipolis, i. e. Pytheas 380-379. Moreover it appears from 
Xenophon's narrative that it took place just after or simultaneously 
with the reduction of Phlius. This is an unusually safe inference, 
because it is evident from the way that Xenophon in this chapter 
leaves events at Olynthus to record what was going on at Phlius, 
then goes back to Olynthus, again to Phlius, and once more to Olyn- 
thus that he is strictly following their relative chronological order. 
In § 35 he definitely states that the Phliasian af!air lasted twenty 
months. It appears from its order in his narrative, that the compli- 
cation began between Agesipolis* departure for Olynthus circ August 
or September 381 and his death in July 380. For the same reason * 

' XV. ai, aa. • v. 3. 8. • v. 3. i^ 

• XV. 33. » v. 3. ao. • v. 3. 17, 19, az. 
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we gather that the actual siege of the town began befote the death 
of Agesipolis and continued after it. If therefore we assume the 
complication to have arisen about October 381 and the surrender 
to have taken place about March or April 379, no very wide margin 
for error will be left. Olynthus, as we have seen already, fell at 
the same date or just afterwards. Diodorus ^ affords us no help 
for the Phliasian af&ir. He compresses it into one year 383 and 
dismisses it in a couple of lines. 

It is beyond all doubt that the Cadmea was recovered from the 
Spartans about the winter solstice 379-378. Xenophon* records 
the event next in order after the surrender of Phlius and Olynthus. 
It occurred ' cV i(6li^ rrjs ip^t, i. e. Boeotarchship, which expired * 
about the time of the winter solstice. Immediately on receipt of 
the news the ephors sent out Cleombrotus iidka x<i/<AM>r ivrot (§ 14). 
Plutarch also* says ^v M^«r(Sff, and in another passage*, that it was 
a little after the surrender of Phlius. Moreover this date is 
indirectly confirmed by monumental evidence: for Xenophon 
affords us data, which exactly detennine the four successive years 
378-377—375-374, and the last of them is fixed by an inscription ^ 
Diodorus ' therefore is manifestly wrong in putting the recovery of 
the Cadmea under the archonship of Nausinicus 378-377, though, 
if it happened as late as January 378, which is quite possible, his 
mistake is easily accounted for : in fact on his system it is hardly 
a mbtake at all. 

378-377—375-374 B.C. Three passages in Xenophon determine 
these years exactly. In v. 4. 56 we read of the Thebans i^dXa 
wt€{6fupoi <nr69n virov diii t6 dvoiif iroiw iti^ nkijf^hKU Kopw^ iKrijs yijf* 
Then § 58 vwo^ipoms di irdXiy rod ^pof Cleombrotus led an 
expedition against the Thebans, which never reached its destina- 
tion. Finally in § 63 we learn that the Thebans had leisure to 
subject their neighbouring cities Art th rdr ei}/3ar oU dftfi*ffkfiit6nMf 
Twv woktiiUo9 oCt iw f KXctf/i/3poror fyt rffv vrpanhw trti oCr ip f 
TifuS^off irfpccirXcvov. The two years alluded to in the first passage, 
it appears ftt>m the context, are the two years immediately following 
the recovery of the Cadmea, viz. 378-377, 377-376 ; and the two 
years of the last passage are 376-375, 375-374, the last of which, as 

* XV. 19. » V. 4. I. ' V. 4. 4. * Cp, BOckh, GIG. i. 73a. 

* Pel. 9. * Ages. 24. ' CIA. ii. 49. * xv. 05. 
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before mentioned, is confinned by an inscription. The events of 
these years can thus be fixed with ease. 

378-377 B. c. V. 4. 20-24. Sphodrias' unsuccessful attempt upon 
the Piraeus. 

V. 4. 35-41. Agesilaus' first invasion of Boeotia. 

This chronology is indirectly but strongly confinned by the 
inscription CIA. ii. 17. Xenophon^ tells us that after the departure 
of Sphodrias ol 'ABtpnioi hrvkM<r&» re r6y Ilfipaia pavs nr ivQvwfiyovm 
Toit Tc Boccvroir ircSo-g npoBvfu^ ifiorflow. This inscriptioni dated the 
archonship of Nausinicus 378-377, shows the outcome of this 
activity in the enlistment of many new allies into the Athenian 
maritime confederacy, including the Thebans. 

377-376 B. a /fTffl rh tap Mtmf (§ 47}, Agesilaus marched out on 
his second expedition into Boeotia. 

Diodorus *, it may here be noted, compresses Agesilaus* two ex- 
peditions into one, which he assigns togdther with th^ first declara- 
tion of war to the archonship of Callias 377-376. 

376-375 B.C. viro^ivoirrof irdXir rov fpof (§ 58) CleombrotUS 
conmaanded the Lacedaemonian forces. 

Chabrias (§ 61) defeated the admiral PoUis and the Lacedaemo- 
nian fleet — at Naxos according to Plutarch' rj mktji M d^xa rov 
fiofidpofu&votf c Sept. 10. 

Diodorus * puts this victory a year too soon. 

375-374. v. 4. 63-66. Timotheus sailed round Peloponnesus, 
winning Corcyra and r^r irtpl iictiva ir<SXffif over to the Athenian 
confederacy. This date is verified by the inscription (CIA. ii. 49) 
dated the archonship of Hippodamas, 375-374, which records the 
inclusion of the Corcyraeans, Acamanians, and Cepballenians in the 
Athenian Confederacy. If Polyaenus' is to be trusted and the 
festival of Ixlpa is the same as the Zicipo^pia (Scirophorion is the 
name of the Attic month corresponding to June), Timotheus 
defeated the Spartan admiral Nicolochus off Leucas or, as 
Xenophon* says, at Alyzia, about the month of June. 

374-373» 373-372 B. c From a comparison of Xenophon v. 4. 63 
and vi. i. i, where it is implied that it was not until after the 
Thebans had completed the subjugation of their immediate neigh- 

* V. 4. 34. ' XV. a8-39. ' Camill. 19 and Pboc 6. 

* zv. 34. ■ iii. ID. 4. * V. 4. 66. 
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boon, which had engaged them both during the year of Cleom- 
brotus' expedition and that of Timotheus* circumnavigation of the 
Peloponnesus, that they attacked the Phocians — it follows that 
Cleombrotus^ third expedition to help the Phocians falls in 374 and 
not as Clinton puts it, in the previous 3rear. 

Then axcdiiv irc/il tovtow r^v xP^^^ Polydamas the Pharsalian 
came to Sparta to ask for aid against Jason of Pherae. 

After narrating this transaction with some detail, Xenophon' 
goes back to the Lacedaemonian expedition in support of the Pho- 
cians, and tells how the Athenians— doubtless in the same year — 
made a separate peace with the Lacedaemonians. Immediately 
afterwards orders were sent to Timotheus at Corcyra to return to 
Athens. On his way home he replaced certain Zacynthian exiles 
in their island. This was regarded by the Spartans as a violation 
of the new peace ; whereupon tvSut (§ 3) they collected a fleet of 60 
ships and despatched it under the admiral Mnasippus with orders 
to sail against Corcyra, and at the same time appealed to Diony- 
sius of Syracuse for aid. Unfortunately Xenophon gives no more 
definite marks of time for this or the next three or four years. 
Diodorus * makes positive mistakes. He speaks of a preliminary 
expedition (which of course is quite' possible) sent out by the 
Lacedaemonians under Alcidas, which was shortly followed by 
Mnasippus with his 60 ships. He then goes on to say, that the 
Athenians tried to counteract this move by sending Ctesicles to 
Zacynthus * and by collecting a fleet, which was put under the com- 
mand of Timotheus. All these events as well as the defeat and 
death of Mnasippus he puts in the archonship of Socratides 374- 
373, by which he means 374; whereas, as will shortly appear, 
Timotheus set sail in 373. 

To return to Xenophon *: hard pressed by the ravages of 
Mnasippus, who finally succeeded in blockading their city, the 
Corcyraeans appealed to Athens for help. The Athenians decided 
iV^vpAf in^u^ffTtov ^tpaii sent Stesicles with 600 peltasts across the 
mainland, and iy^rf^a^ro «al c^^orra vaZt irXi;povy, TifA6Btop d* 
avT&¥ arparffybp ix!'^pnr6wtfa'a9. Fortunately the exact date of 

" vi. 9. 1. • XV. 46, 47. • Cp. Grote, ix. 358. 

* Probably a mere oversight for Corcyra, as in ch. 47 he speaks of 
Ctesicles as sent to Corcyra. ' vi. a. 8-1 z. 
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Timotheus* departure from Athens is preserved by ApoUodorus 
(ps.-Deni. lix. II86) — *ir\ ScMcparidov ipxopros fiovwxi^^fos fujvdff 1. e. 
April 373. Evidently therefore, as Mnasippus' operations roust 
have taken some considerable * time and the Athenian fleet, we are 
informed, was very slow in its outfit, Mnasippus must have sailed 
in the autumn of 374 ; for he sailed as soon as possible (§ 3 iv6vs) 
after the violation of the peace, and the Spartans would hardly 
have ventured on such extensive sea operations in the winter. 
Consequently Stesides must have set out about midwinter. 

Stem ^ has conclusively proved that Curtius and other scholars 
are mistaken in following Diodorus* dates and narrative in prefer- 
ence to that of the contemporary Xenophon, supported as it is 
by ApoUodorus* (Demosthenes') oration against Timotheus. In 
accordance with the latter it is evident that Iphicrates replaced 
Timotheus in the early summer of 373 and sailed for Corcyra, after 
completing by his vigorous measures the outfit of the fleet, some 
time between midsummer and autumn. The defeat and death of 
Mnasippus happened before Iphicrates arrived at Corcyra. Timo- 
theus' trial and acquittal is fixed by the same oration ' to the month 
of November 373. Here there is an apparent discrepancy between 
the oration and Xenophon's narrative. It might appear from the 
former* that both Iphicrates and Callistratus were present at the trial. 
The language however does not necessitate this interpretation, and 
the presence of Callistratus at Athens is fully explained by Xeno- 
phon * himself, who tells us that on Callistratus' representing to his 
colleague that, if he returned to Athens, he would either send supplies 
to the fleet or procure peace with Sparta, Iphicrates let him go. 

372-371 ac Iphicrates stayed* in Corcyra and the neighbour- 
hood all through this year, maintaining his armament partly by 
hiring out his sailors to work in the fields for the Corcyraeans, 
partly by allowing his mercenaries to serve in the pay of friendly 
states, and partly by ravages in the enemy's country. 

371 a c. The dates of the peace congress in Sparta about June 
and of the battle of Leuctra, fbught according to Plutarch ^ twenty 

' Cp. vi. a. z6 9v6tr lupto^ : this only shows that the blockade must 
have lasted more than two months : it does not prevent its having lasted 
eight or nine months, which actually seems to have been the case. 

* I.e. pp. 107-113. ' p. 1 190. • p. X187. • vi. 3. 3. 

• vl a. 37, 38. ' Ages. a8. 
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days later, are sufficiently well attested by the evidence collected 
by Clinton. 

F. From the Battle ofLiuctra to the Battle of Mantitua^ 371-362. 

371 ac In the few weeks following the battle of Leuctra, 
which was fought in July 371, must be placed the expedition of 
Archidamus \ and the congress at Athens, in which the peace of 
the previous June was solemnly renewed. Xenophon ' next relates 
the restoration of Mantinea, which was effected evidently before 
and not, as Pausanias' says, after the first Theban invasion 
of the Peloponnesus. 

370-369 B. C. The most important event of this year was the 
assassination of Jason of Pherae just at the moment when he was 
making great preparations to appear at the Pythian games (370 
c August), the mention* of which satisfactorily fixes the date. 
His death freed the Greek world from a great danger, and enabled * 
the Tbebans to turn their attention with safety to affairs in the 
Peloponnesus. There the restoration of Mantinea, the formation 
of the Arcadian League and the foundation of Megalopolis in the 
winter of 371-370* by the Arcadian democrats had given rise to 
great internal commotions. The Tegeate oligarchs had appealed 
to Sparta, and the Ephors had despatched Agesilaus to their 
assistance ^ in the winter 370-369. All these dates are in harmony 
both with Xenophon and Diodorus. The retirement of Agesilaus 
to Sparta was immediately-followed by the first Theban invasion of 
the Peloponnesus, which according to Diodorus' lasted eighty-five 
days, and which ended while it was still winter*, i.e. early in 369. 

369-370 B. c. Tf voTtpy Irf c ^*, i. e. April 369 (for Xenophon, it 
must be remembered ", always reckons the year tO begin with the 
spring), a new alliance was concluded between Athens and Sparta. 
Then the Thebans made their second invasion of the Pelopon- 
nesus. The time of year is perhaps marked by the arrival and 

> vi.4. 17, 18; 5. I. • vi. 5. 4, 5. 

' ix. 14. 4. * vi 4. 30. * Cp. Stem, L c. pp. 165, 166. 

* Cp. Clinton. The foundation is not mentioned by Xenophon. 
^ vi. 5. 90 jfy /liaof x^M^« * ^v* 67. 

• VI. 5. 50 In mX x^^t*^ ^' '* vii. i. i. 

*' Clinton, forgetting this practice, postdates the Second Theban 
Invasion and the following events. 
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departure of the troops, which Dionysius I of Syracuse sent to the 
aid of the Spartans : for under the conditions of andent navigation 
they could hardly have arrived before May, and according to 
Diodorus ^ they returned at the end of the summer. 

368-367 B.C The words f wapii liiop%falov ttvripa Potfifui* fix 
with tolerable accuracy the next events recorded by Xenophon. 
For Dionysius I died in the spring * of 367. Their arrivid was 
simultaneous with the congress at Delphi summoned by Philiscus, 
the envoy of the satrap Ariobaixanes. If Kdhler's interpretation 
be correct, this date is confirmed by the inscription * recording the 
honours voted by the Athenian assembly to Dionysius I towards 
the end of the archonship of Lysistratus, 369-3689 which in lines 5 
foil, seems to refer to this congress at Delphi. The so-called 
' Tearless Victory ' ' was gained this year by the Lacedaemonians 
over the Arcadians and Argives. 

368-365 B.C. The chronology of the next three and a half years 
is most uncertain. It depends very much on the time assigned to 
the movements of Pelopidas, all of which, with the exception of his 
embassy to Susa, are unnoticed by Xenophon. Clinton omits them 
altogether. Grote departs *, without sufficient justification, from the 
ancient authorities and rearranges them on purely /i>^arr principles. 

Taking the events as they stand in Diodorus ^ and Plutarch', we 
may accept the date assigned by the former for the arrest of Pelo- 
pidas and Ismenias by Alexander of Pherae, and for the unsuc- 
cessful expedition of the two Boeotarchs, Cleomenes and Hypates 
to rescue them^viz. 368. Whether Epaminondas' expedition for 
the same purpose is to be put in the later months of 368 or in 
the early months of 367, is a doubtful question. Stem * prefers 
the later date on the ground that Diodorus and Plutarch represent 
Epaminondas as once more elected Boeotarch and that the 
dections to that office usually were hdd about the time of the 
winter solstice — an argument at this point without much weight, 
as the two unsuccessful Boeotarchs were evidently deprived of 
their office and Epaminondas put in their place. 

' zv. 70 Tov 04povt k^yctntn ; cp. Xen. vil. x. aa. 
' vii. z. sa * Cp. Clinton. * CIA. ii. 51. 

' vil. z. 3a ; Died. xv. 7a. * Cp. Stem, 1. c. p. aoi. 

' XV. 71. • Pel. a7. • I.e. 1961 
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567-366 B.C Assuming then the early months of this year to 
be the correct date for Epaminondas' expedition into Thessaly, we 
must suppose that immediately on his return to Thebes Pelopidas 
was sent as envoy to the Persian court. Not less than five or six 
months must be allowed for the journey up to and down from 
Susa, and another month or more for the subsequent congress at 
Thebes and for the despatch of the Theban envoys after its failure 
to the various Greek States. This brings us at earliest to the 
autumn of 367 ; and it is natural to suppose that not until all these 
negotiations were over did Epaminondas^ lead his expedition 
against the Achaeans—perhaps in November or December of this 
same year. This kind of dead reckoning is at this point our only 
resource, because Diodorus, though he mentions Epaminondas* 
expedition and puts it, as we assume, correctly under the archon- 
ship of Polyzelus 367-366, omits altogether the embassy of Pelo- 
pidas to the Persian Court, which must necessarily have occupied 
a long time, except for a brief allusion ' in speaking of the exploits 
of the hero after narrating his death at Cynoscephalae. 

One of the indirect results of Epaminondas' expedition into 
Achaea was the political revolution at Sicyon, which finally 
resulted in Euphron*s seizing the tyranny — probably at the very 
beginning of 366. 

366-365 B.C. In the next two chapters (2, 3) Xenophon re- 
cords a number of simultaneous events more or less centring 
round the person of Euphron and the little town of Phlius. 
Euphron * joined the Theban harmost of Sicyon in an attack upon 
Phlius. The Athenian Chares was sent to assist the Phliasians, 
and after various operations the Phliasians began to build a fort- 
ress at Thyamia. At this point Xenophon introduces a digression, 
describing the further career and assassination of Euphron. From 
vii. 4. I it appears that this happened before the departure of 
Chares from Phlius and therefore, notwithstanding Grote's* remark 
that a year is too short for Euphron's career, his death must be 
assigned to this same year. Then the historian ' returns from his 
digression to the Phliasians fortifying Thyamia rod Xapffros tfri 
napoyroSf when Oropus, at the time in the occupation of the 

* viL X. 41. ' XV. 8z. * vii. a. 11-93. * x. a6. ' vii. 4. i. 
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Athenians, was seised by some exiles. The Athenians summoned 
Chares to help them to recover the town, but they were obliged to 
content themsdves with leaving it in the hands of the Thebans, 
until the question of their claims should be settled by arbitration. 
With the departure^ of Chares and the Athenian troops the 
Sicyonians were free to recapture their harbour, which Euphron 
just before his death had seized with the help of some Athenian 
mercenaries and handed over to the Lacedaemonians. 

This date for the capture of Oropus agrees with Diodorus*, 
who puts it under the archonship of Cephisodorus 366-565. 
Immediately afterwards, it would appear from the sequence in 
Xenophon's * narrative, the Corinthians, Phliasians, and Epidau- 
rians, weary of the long wars, with the consent of Sparta made 
a separate peace with Thebes. This must be the peace which 
Diodorus * wrongly represents as a universal peace made through 
the intervention of the Persian king. His date for it, however, is 
to be accepted, viz. the archonahip of Cephisodorus 366-365, 
which is further confirmed by his remark — intXcfior jcorrXv^iy irXcioy 
fACivor ir&¥ nirrt, r^r i^x^^ Xa/3«>v in6 r&¥ Afv#erfMJe«v, Leuctra 
having been fought in 371. 

In this year too arrived* the third reinforcements from Syracuse 
for the Spartans, sent this time by Dionysius II, his father having 
died, as already mentioned, in the spring of the previous year. 

365-364 B. C The chronology of this and the next year presents 
but litde difficulty. We may take Xenophon's* words fitrii 6i 
rovro cl iroXXf Zirrtpop as marking somewhere near the beginning 
of 365, when war broke out between the Eleans and Arcadians. 
To this year we may certainly assign all the events recorded in 
§§ 12-18; and though it is tempting to suppose that the words in 
§ 19 ol d* a^ 'Apcddcv wdKtp tmovprm SXXjjw orpartiop th r^w ^HXiv 
mark the beginning of the following year, it seems better to follow 
the chronology of Diodorus "^ and to put this second campaign 
together with the capture of Cromnus by Archidamus under this 
same year 365. At the latest these events can hardly be placed 



* Cp. vii. 4. X with vii. 3. 4 and a. * xv. 76. 

» vii. 4. 6-11. * XV. 76. • vii. 4. za. 

* viL 4. la. ' XV. 77. 
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later than January to March 364 ; for Xenophon ought to mean 
by the words cVi^a^or 'OXvfurcaicoD Kravt''^ about April 364. 

364-363 B.C. The Arcadians in the spring* began to make 
great preparations for their celebration of the Olympic festival, 
which would take place in July. 

This was the year of the death of Pelopidas at Cynoscephalae, 
which is fixed with something like certainty by the mention of an 
eclipse in Diodorus* and Plutarch \ This must be the eclipse of 
July 13, 364. 

364 JuIy-362 July. The remaining sections o^ the Kellenica 
are occupied with the commotions in Arcadia, which arose from 
a dispute over the use of the sacred treasures of Olympia, and 
which culminated in the intervention of the Thebans and the 
battle of Mantinea in 362. Xenophon gives absolutdy no marks of 
time, so that it is impossible to distribute the events which he 
records over this interval with any semblance of probability ; and 
no help whatever can be gained from the confused narrative of 
Diodorus'. 

The first event* to which a date can be given is the treaty of 
the Arcadians, Achaeans, Eleans, and other Peloponnesian states 
with the Athenians, which is actually extant in an inscription', 
dated the archonship of Molon, i.e. 362-361, who entered upon 
office about July. The battle of Mantinea occurred shortly after the 
conclusion of this treaty' o-irov crvyico/ad^r oC<ni9, probably at the 
end of July or the beginning of August, the harvest in the highland 
of Arcadia being late. Diodorus * and Plutarch ^° therefore must 
both be mistaken in putting the battle under the archonship of 
Charidides, 363-362, the latter even giving the exact date, or rather 
that of the annual festival, which was hdd to commemorate the 
victory, as the 12th of .Scirophorion (June). Diogenes ^^ Laertius 
repeats the mistake. The date of the festival seems somehow to 
have been different from the day of the battle, how or why — cannot 
be explained. But the evidence of the inscription, backed up as it 
is by Xenophon's airou ovyKo/udf, must be taken to outweigh ^ this 

» vii. 4. 98. • vii. 4. a8. » xv. 80. * Pd. 3a. 

. • XV. 89. • vii. 5. x-3. ' CIA. ii. 57 b. » vii. 5. 14. 

• XV. 8a. »• Dc glor. Ath. 850 a. ** ii. 54. 

>* Contrast Unger, PhiloL N. F. iil xaz, who puts the battle in the year 
363. 
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strange unanimity on the part of three authorities, each one of 
whom would by himself be of but little importance. 



§3- MANUSCRIPTS AND EDITIONS OF THE 

HELLENICA. 

The extant MSS. of the HeUenica are numerous, and of very 
varying importance for establishing the text They are twenty 
in number, besides three papyrus fragments recently discovered ; 
namely : — 

r. A fragment from iii. i. 3-7 among the Oxyrhynchus papyri, 
ir". A fragment from vi. 5. 7-9 also among the Oxyrhynchus 

papyri, 
n. A fragment from i and 2. 2-5. 8 among the papyri now in the 

Imperial Library at Vienna. 
B D I C A E. Six MSS. in the Biblioth^ue Nationale at Paris. 
M. An Ambrosian MS. at Milan. 
V V v'. Three MSS. in St Mark's Library at Venice. 
N n. Two Laurentian MSS. at Florence. 
P. In the city library at Perugia (E. 65). 
R. In the city library at Ravenna (131. 2. B). 
F. A Perizonian MS. at Leyden. 
P' V^ V*. A Palatine and two Vatican MSS. at the Vatican 

Library in Rome. 
X. A MS. in the library of the Oratorio Napolitano at Naples. 
H'. A MS. in the British Museum (Addit. 5 no). 

IT has been collated and published by B. P. Grenfell and A. S. 
Hunt among the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part I, London, 1898, and 
is by them assigned to the second century a. d. It contains frag- 
ments of three columns from a larger MS. The text is written in 
a 'nearly upright square uncial hand. . . . Iota adscript is com- 
monly written. Both single and double dots are used to mark 
a pause in the sense, as weU as the marginal /am^a/A«f. Short 
lines are filled up by the usual angular sign. A rough breathing is 
inserted once. Collated with Keller's text (1890) the papyrus 
shows irpoacXo/Scr for vpoaiKofit in § 6, and probably {nToaro for 
TJrifatm in § 4.' 
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n" has also been collated and published by B. P. Grenfell and 
A. S.Hunt among the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part II, London, 1899, 
and is by them considered to belong at least to the second and 
possibly even to the end of the first century a. d. The fragment 
contains three short and narrow columns, of which the first two are 
nearly complete. The MS. is written in a medium-sized neat 
uncial, and is carefully punctuated, the high stop denoting a longer, 
the low stop a shorter pause. The variants are not many, nor 
important, e. g. § y 6 2nur(inro« for rowvrot 6 ZrcScnirirof, § 8 JccXcvoyrffr 
fiwfinv for fiorfiiiv lecXcvorrfr, [Marrjiyi^r for Movriivlr, and § 9 
Karatlivy6rr€s for icam^ft^yovrt r. 

n has been collated and published by K. Wessely *, and is by 
him referred to the first decades of the third century of our 
era. It contains fragments of four chapters in the first book, 
vii. 2. 2, 3; 6,7; 10-13; 17-19; 31-7; 9-19; "; 4. I, 2; 
5-7; 10-15; 18, 19; 21,22; 5.3,4; 7tS. The text is written 
on the back of seventeen columns of a papyrus roll of an ofiidal 
list recording the names of persons liable to the Land Tax, 
dating about 200 A. D. Like the Aristotelian *A^ipoc«v iroXirfui, it 
is obviously only a private copy, carelessly written and full of 
blunders, e.g. /u[iX]9T[ov], i. 2. 2; iroXcirtoy, i. 2. 10; crvi^vyoda, 
i. 2. 13; cTff'fcroiTor, i. 3. I ; otrXurmWf i. 3* 3 ; oirXff[«]rar, i. 3. 6; 
cdffv, i. 3. 6, 7 ; 4. 7, 14, 19, 22; x*PP^^^*^'^^t i* 3* 1^1 ofutturBu, 
ofUffirni, i. 3. II ; oKpofiokiCfioff i. 3. I4 ; yopdtu*, i. 4. I ; irpciMcr^i, 
i. 4. 14 ; Kturrp^narov, i. 4. 1 8. There are no accents; breathings 
and other symbols are rare : 6pKow, i. 3. 9 ; o«, i. 3. 10 ; Idia, i. 4. 2 ; 
§i»T* avra»y, kot cdcy, i. 4. 19 ; /corricXcco'ar, 1. 4. 22 ; a, 7dio¥p i. 5*3* 

Iota adscript is sometimes written, sometimes not, e. g. idto, but 
/ScwXoficMM, i. 2. 10 ; cV /M^v/iji^, i. 2. 12 ; r«> iroXc/M* but r«M arpa- 
r[oircd]cM, i. 3. I, 2 ; vrpana^ i* 3* 5 1 Bpatoft^ i. 3. lO ; cirAftinjy i. 5. 3 
The avoidance of hiatus is just as variable, e. g. dc a[^iyr[au>]y, dc 
iirc^[40v], i. 2. 13 ; dff f(«»^v, i. 3. 5 ; 5< cX^y, i. 3. lo; dc a^TMuoi, 
1* 3- 5> 14 ; ^u^ ^* a^vatoc, i. 3. 16 ; T 17V, i. 3. 4 ; lur avrov, i. 4. 2 ; 
fftfr' avr^Vf i. 4. 1 9. Short lines are filled up either by a stroke 
or by angular signs. This papyrus goes far towards establishing 
the excellence of B above all the other MSS. : i. 2. 2 ra» rftx*^ 

* Mitth. aus der Samml. der Papyri Erzherzog Rainer, vi. pp. 17-33. 
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n B F M D ; § 6 rwrcm^ffpi i;^ , n B ; i. 3. a KaXxffioptf n B ; L 3. 5 
ayrnropcnijaiTo, II B C M ; luxp^f n B ; § 7 crrf MMropcar, II cp. B ; 
§ 10 fuxpi cXAm, n B C ; § 19 airoXXvfi«i>ovr, II B ; i. 4. 14 vwtpPaX^ 
\ofi9Poi, n B F M ; § 31 XcvKoXo^tdovy n B M D V ; i. 5. 8 aBviutt 
fM¥f n B F M D. However, besides errors of spelling and the 
obvious error kot Ittv for kotMw^ i. 4. 19, the papyrus gives but few 
peculiar readings : i. 2. 11 Mv Afo^ov for M Ac<r/3ov ; !• 3* 5 
€(m$€w for !'£« and tPotjBti for vpwtfioSfi^i ; § 9 fuydc for fu^ ; § 10 
Of 9Kcr for ^K9v and «inrcar for Iinrclr; § 15 KoifKiradi;r for Koc- 
parabas] § 17 irouyooiHrai for froiovo-m ; § 18 nrayoiuwot for viroyif- 
)U90£ and oiroXoyot;/Myo£ for Wirwr; i. 4. 3 Xcyorrcr for xal I^ctov; 
§ 1 1 ^iTfcdi; d* for rvffl d* ; § 18 cv^r for cv^cW. 

The importance of this papyrus is that it proves that in the third 
century of our era the text of the Hellenica was essentially the 
same as that which we now possess (e.g. i. 3. i), and that the 
chronological interpolations of the first two books— if interpolations 
they be — are of an earlier date. 

The MSS. of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, on which 
the text of the Hellenics mainly def>ends, have been proved by 
Riemann* to fall into two Damilies, which can easily be distin- 
guished according to the presence or absence of a remarkable series 
of lacunae in v. i. 5-13 : the better family exhibits three lacunae ; 
the second fiimily, which is in other respects inferior, is here com- 
plete. The relationship of the better known among the twenty 
MSS. may thus be shown in a table. 
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^ Qua rei criticae tmctandae ratione, Ac, Paris, 1879. 
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i. Superior Fcunily, 

By Paris 17389 on bombycine paper, dates from the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. Its pre-eminence among all the extant MSS. 
has been universally recognized, and it has been taken as the 
foundation of almost all the printed editions. It has lost one leaf 
at vii. 1 . 20 lUomCoyrcff — § 3 1 Itriirmv, and several leaves at the end 
of the book, viL i. 38 6 dead fin. ; and here and there single words 
or the ends of lines have become obliterated. The iota subscript 
is generally, but not always written. The accents are often wrong. 
Om»9 is often written before a consonant, and so too is r /^cXxvcr- 
rcfuSy. The copyist, when he could not read his original, carefolly 
noted all the letters that he could decipher, e. g. ii. 3. 34 /irix«« . p • 
4 . f for iwixiip^tu ; ii. 4. 1 1 avv • c . K€ipa&fi<rap for avptawttpoBtiatu^p 
v. 3. 12 dia . ire . wpa . iitpoi for dcoirnrpayiicvoi. This MS. not only 
preserves the proper spelling of many proper names and of the 
pluperfect indicative, but in many places alone preserves the true 
reading, and in many others, even when itself erroneous, alone 
retains traces of the true reading, where otherwise it could not be 
recovered. Its faults are chiefly the omission of words and even of 
whole lines, strange alterations of words, and sundry interpola* 
tions ; but its faults are mostly of such a nature that they can be 
easily corrected. 

F, Palatine 140, is now in the Vatican Library. It is a bomby« 
cine MS. of the fourteenth century, containing only Xenophon's 
Hellenica on 174 leaves of the size 23 x 16 cm. I first consulted 
this MS. while on a visit to Rome in 1892, and found that it 
exhibits all the lactmae in bk. v. i of the better family of MSS. 
On testing it I further found that in 156 readings it agreed with B 
in 79 passages, with M in 132, with D in 120, with V in io6| 
with C in 103, and with F in 113, and that in these same 156 pas- 
sages, if Keller's text of 1890 be taken as the norm, it exhibited 60 
good readings, where B showed 67 and M only 52. It appeared to 
me therefore to stand in merit second only to B and to be of special 
importance in constituting the text of bk. vii, where B is defective. 
Accordingly in the following year Dr. Tschiedel at my request 
made a complete collation of bk. vii with the result that in 244 
readings it was found to agree with M in 190, with D in 176, with V 
in 159, with C in 141, and with F in 159. It exhibited, however, only 

fa 
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1 1 peculiar readings : vii. i. 8 /col r& /u v for rk iup ; § 38 wappovtrlaf for 
frappatriovt^ vii. 4. 2 /ircl M di) for Arridi) dc ; §§ 16, 26 iiukifvav for 
/ficXXTo-oy; § 18 *OX<5pov for 'OXovpov (but ^OXovpoir three lines 
above); $ 25 amuro/Upcvf for (rvturofuvovt \ § 35 oin^M for ovrti; 
viL 5. 23 (!yiinr«»v for didwmp ; { 25 ^rr^fuyoc for ^my/icMM ; and 
§ 26 <rvvrXijXv^ff/aff for <n;ytXi;Xv^<ar. 

M, Ambrosian A. 4, at Milan, is a bombycine MS. dated 1344, 
containing Thucydides and Xenophon's Hellenics. It is very 
carefully and accurately i^tten. The breathings and accents 
appear in their proper places, and the iota subscript is generally 
written. But the scholarly carefulness of the scribe in a way 
defeats itself, as it has led him laboriously to follow the erroneous 
rules of the gramnuu-ians of his age. Riemann has demonstrated 
the general excellence of the MS., and has shown that it pre- 
serves the best reading in more places even than B— with the 
difference however that, while B alone in many passages preserves 
the best reading or traces of it, there is no reading in M which 
could not have been supplied from other sources. 

D, Paris 1642, of the fifteenth century, written on paper, con- 
tains the Hellenics among many other treatises. It is neatly and 
el^;antly written, but was never revised. Consequently it abounds 
in lapsus calami \ letters and words are often omitted, and acci- 
dental repetitions and other faults frequently occur. Though the 
MS. manifestly belongs to the better Camily, the scribe, however 
careful himself, seems to have copied from an original full of 
lacunae and arbitrary alterations. These lacunae, which do not 
appear in B C F M, he seems to have filled by mere conjectures, 
a few of which are good in themselves, but unsupported by any 
manuscript authority. The corrupt alterations he has in many 
passages marked with some sign, while in others he has added and 
commended conjectural emendations of his own. 

V, Venice 368, of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, written 
on paper, contains many of the works of Xenophon besides the 
Hellenics. It is very closely connected with D, and is carefully 
written and corrected by another hand. The scribe marks doubtful 
readings, and possessing a sound knowledge of Greek, writes the 
breathings and accents correctly, and suggests a number of good 
emendations. The most remarioible feature, however, of the MS. 
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is tbe presenoe here and there of wilful and arbitrary alterations 
of the text- some of considerable extent, e.g. i. i. 35 » ">• 3* ^7 i 
iv. 8. 4; V. I. 13; V. 3. 18. 

H', British Museum, Addit 51 10, of the fourteenth century, con- 
tains several of Xenophon's treatises besides the Hellenica, which 
are, however, written in a different hand. The lacunae in it, 
peculiar to this family, are filled up from an inferior MS., except 
V. I. 5, 6, for which the scribe omitted to leave a lacuna. 
Mr. Marchant, who has recently collated it, pronounces it to be 
closely akin to B, M, and P'. 

I, Paris 317, is a MS. of the fourteenth century, written on 
paper, and containing a fragment of Thucydides and Xenophon's 
Hellenics as far as vii. i. 21. It abounds in lacunae, and is in other 
respects much inferior to the other MSS. of this family. 

ii. Inferior Family. 

C, Paris 2080^ of the beginning of the fifteenth century, written 
on paper, contains Xenophon's Hellenics on pp. 41-202 among 
several other treatises of Plutarch, &c. This MS. is very care* 
lessly written from dictation ; it is full of mistakes of spellingi 
and wrong breathings and accents, which in many cases have 
been corrected either by the same scribe or by another hand. It 
is, however, of importance because it alone of all the MSS. hitherto 
collated here and there preserves the true reading, e. g. iv. 2. 4 dc ; 
5. I r^r; vi. 3. 13 and 4. 21 ^ciXarray ; vii. I. 21 dcc<r«ecda<r/ifnN, and 
because it best enables us rightly to fill in the lacunae of tbe 
superior family occurring in v. i. 5 AT. 

A, Paris 1793, is a late MS. of the sixteenth century, written on 
paper, and has evidently been influenced by the Aldine edition, to 
which it is subsequent. It is of no critical value. 

£, Paris 1739, is similarly a late MS. of the fifteenth or begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. It exhibits traces of the same 
influence and is equally valueless. 

N, Laurentian Ixix. 12, is a MS. of the fifteenth century. It is 
described by Riemann and declared by him to be of the inferior 
family, akin rather to C than to F, but to be of no critical 
importance. 

R, Ravenna 131. 2. B, of the fifteenth century, was used by 
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Sauppe in his edition of 1866, and has since been tested by 
Riemann, who pronounces it to be of no great value. 

V*, Vatican 988, fifteenth century, is written on paper of the site 
21 X 14 cm. ; and V*, Vatican 1393, of the fifteenth century, is 
written on paper of the size 28 x 20 cm. These two MSS. I tested 
in 1893, and found them both to belong to the inferior family and to 
be closely akin to C. They seemed to be of no critical importance. 

F, Perizonian 6, written on paper, is dated 1456. It contains 
several treatises besides the Hellenics. This MS. though it is 
closely allied to C, yet exhibits many readings found only in the 
superior family. Keller, therefore, conjectures that it was copied 
.from an original, which had itself been corrected from a MS. 
df the better family. F exhibits nuuiy conjectures, sometimes 
good, but mostly bad, written in a later hand, which Keller would 
refer to a scholar of the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 

V and v', Marcian 365 and 364, are vellum MSS., the one dated 
1453, the other 1469, and have never been completely collated. 
Riemann considers them both akin to F, and conjectures that v' was 
copied from v, as they both have nearly the same text. Dindorf col- 
lated them both at v. 1. 1-19, and Riemann at 1 1. 1-18, but neither 
scholar seems to have attributed any great value to their readings. 

n, Laurentian Ixix. 15, of the fifteenth century, was tested by 
DindoH'at iii. 3 and by Riemann at i. l. 18 ; 7. 34, 35 ; iii. 3 ; v. I. 
I-17. Riemann assigns it to the inferior family and thinks it nnore 
akin to F than to C. 

X, Oratorio Napolttano xxii. i, of the fifteenth century, has been 
recently (1892) collated by Professor E. Jorio, who assigns it to the 
inferior family and regards it as more akin to F than to C. The 
most important peculiar readings are ii. i. 9 oUuiav for Xdv; iiL 3. 
2 ^X' curov Ji iroX^ KoXXior K.rA. for dXX' 4 voX^ icrA. ; iii. 5. 24 Tm» 
X<»^pifnf rovrwf for rmv x^pUtP rov ; iv. 3. 12 K&imtfot 'EXX^mjcov for 
K<5M*yoff rov 'EXXijmicoD ; iv. 6. I alrj for alrf. Its title XcMi^rror 
r<k irapaKtifr6fAtpa Swtp Ka\ iWifPtiA iK^kHny tls ixtib fitff^ia buupavfitpa 
is specially worthy of notice \ 

Besides these extant MSS., five others, H, I, K, O, V, must be 
mentioned, the readings of which are noticed in the margins of the 
old editions. The readings of H are preserved in the margin of 

^ Cp. Introd. p. xiii. 
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a copy of the Aldine edition in the library at Munich described by 
P. Victorius. Riemann assigns it donbtfully to the F type of the 
inferior £unily. 

The readings of I were transcribed by Valckniir into the maigin 
of a copy of Stephen's edition from the margin of a copy of the 
Aldine edition in the library at Leyden (No. 923). Riemann would 
assign it doubtfully to the inferior group of the better family. 

K is abo an unknown MS.» the readings of which Valcknar 
transcribed from the margin of a copy of the Basle edition in the 
Leyden Library (Perizon. t. 28) to the mai^n of another copy in 
the same library (Perizon. 85). 

O is an unknown MS., which Valcknar now and again notices 
in the margin of his copy of Stephen's edition. 

Y is a lost MS., the readings of which are noticed by Gail in his 
edition of Xenophon*s works (Paris 1 797-1 814). 

So few readings of K, O, Y, are preserved that Riemann refuses 
even to conjecture to what family they belonged. 

Besides these MSS., some slight help in constructing the 
text of the Hellenica can be derived from Harpocration and the 
quotations of scholiasts and grammarians ; and also from the MSS. 
of the Encomium Agesilai (Vatic. 1335, twelfth century; Vatic. 
1950, fourteenth century ; Urb. 93, fifteenth century) ; for where 
the text of it is identical with that of the Hellenica* in many 
places they agree with the peculiar readings of B. 

Editions, 

The principal editions of the Hellenica are as follows : — 

Two Aldine, the first of 1502, the second of 1525. 

Two Juntine, the one dated 1516, the other 1527. 

Editio Halensis, printed at Halle, 1540. 

Editio Brylingeriana or Basiliensis, printed at Basle, 1555. 

Editio Castalionea, undated. 

Two editions of H. Stephanus, the one dated 1561, the other 1581. 

Editio Leondavii, 1594. 

Editio Welbii, edited by C. A. Thieme, Leipsic, 1764. 

Editio Mori, Leipsic, 1778. 

Two editions of Schneider, Leipsic, 1791 and 1821. 

Editio Weiskii, Leipsic, 1799. 
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Editio Gailii, by J. B. Gail, Paris, 1 808-1 815. 

Editio Parisiana, published by Didot, Paris, 1847. 

Two editions of L. Dindorf, the one dated Oxford, 1853, the 
other Leipsic, 1866. 

Editio Breitenbachii, Leipsic, 1 853-1 863. 

Editio Cobed, Amsterdam, 1862. 

Editio Sauppii, Leipsic, 1866. 

Editio Kurzii, Munich, 1873. 

Editio Biichsenschiitzii, Leipsic, 1860-1876. 

Two editions of Otto Keller, Leipsic, 1890 and 1893. 

Breitenbach has noticed that in the ancient editions of the 
sixteenth century the readings in many places are of special 
importance as representing MSS. now lost By collation he found 
that before H. Stephanus' editions they agree mostly with A and 
F, but that Stephanus and Leondavius based their text rather on 
the Paris MSS. of the better fJEunily. 

§ 4. LIFE OF XENOPHON K 

c. 430. Birth*. 

c 410-401. Friendship' with Socrates. 

401,40a Xenophon accompanied* Cyrus on his expedition 
against his brother Artaxerxes, and after the battle of Cunaxa con- 
ducted the retreat of the Ten Thousand to Trapezus, and then to 
Chrysopolis. 

400-399.* Entered ' with many of the Ten Thousand the ser\'ice 
of Seuthes, King of Thrace. 

399. Handed * the Ten Thousand over to Thibron, the Lacedae- 
monian general in Asia. 

' For details, q>. Roquette, De Xenophontis vita ; Dakyna, Works of 
Xenophon, vol. t 

* Xenophon speaks of himself as a young man in 401 b. c at the time 
when he was elected to the command of the Ten Thousand : cp. Anab. 
iii. z. 14, 95; a. 37; iv. a. 16; viL 3. 46. The story of Diogenes 
Laertius (ii. 5. 99 ; cp. Strab. ix. 405; Macrob. ax), that Soccates saved 
Xenophon's life at the battle of Delium 434 B.C., probably rests on 
a confusion between Xenophon and Alcibiades ^Plat Symp. aaz). If it 
were true, he must have been bom some time between 450 and 444 b. c. 

* Cp. Memorabilia ; Diog. LaerL ii. 6. 48. 

* Cp. Anabasis, esp. iii. i. 5. * Cp. Anab. vii. 3. 

* Anab. viL 7. 57 ; 8. a6, and HelL iii. i. 6. 
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Married ' Philesia. 

399~39^ Accompanied* Thibron and his successor Dercylidas 
in their campaigns against the Persians. 

Exiled* from Athens. 

396-395. Became* the intimate friend of King Agesilaus in 
Asia, and accompanied him on his campaigns. 

394. Returned ' with Agesilaus to Europe, and was present in all 
probability* at the battle of Coronea. 

394-387. Lived at Sparta and accompanied^ Agesilaus on his 
various campaigns. 

386-371. Lived ' at Scillus. 

c 384. Xenophon built * a shrine to Artemis at Scillus. 

371. Expelled ^* by the Eleans from Sdllus. 

37 1-3 54* Lived " at Corinth. 

c 369. Edict '* of exile revoked. 

362. GrylluSy Xenophon's son, was slain " in a cavalry skirmish 
at Mantinea. 

354. Death ^* at Corinth. 

' Cp. Diog. Laert. ii. 6. 51. Xeuophon states (Anab. vii. 6. 34) that in 
399 he had no children. But about 39a he seems to have sent his sons 
Gryllus and Diodonis to Sparta to be educated 1 Diog. Laert. ii. d 54 ; 
Ptut Agea. ao)j and Spartan boys began their training at seven years old. 

* This is an inference from the vivid details of Xenophon's narrative 
in Hell. iii. 

* Cp. Anab. vii. 7. 57 (cp. v. 3. 6) o& T^p «w ^f9^ ^^9 kwijicTo 
'A0(rinfci 9tfi ^ir)r$ff. These words seem to imply that Xenophon .was 
exiled not very long after 399. So Dio Chrys. viii. p. 130 m. Ml t^v 
#i«Td Kifpov oT^rttoM ; Paus. v. 6. 5 and Epigram ap. Diog. Laert. ii. d 58. 
Roquette dates his exile after Coronea 394, citing Diog. Laert. ii d 51 
wop* tp Motf^ (Xenophon's friendship with Agesilaus) M Aomuriaiif^ 

*- Anab. v. 3. 6 : vivid details in Hell, iii and iv. 
' Anab. v. 3. 6. * Plut. Ages. tS. 

' This is an inference from the vivid details given of Agesilaus' 
campaigns in HeU. iv passim, 

* Anab. v. 3. 7. * Ibid. 

** Diog. Laert ii. 6. 53 ; PauSb v. d 7. Cp. Hell. vi. 5. 0,30; vi*. z. ad 

*> Diog. Laert ibid. » Diog. Laert. ii. 6. 59. 

'* Ephorus, ap. Diog. Laert ii. d 53. 

'* Stesidides, ap. Diog. Laert ii. 6. 56^ puts his death in the archonship 
of Callidemides 360-359. But Xenophon was certainly writing (Hell. vi. 
4. 34) as late as 358-357, and probably wrote the De Vectigalibus in 355 
(cp, Roquette, p. 31). 
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Ykar. 

April toAprll. 



411 c. Sept 
Winter. 



410-409. 



409-4oa 
Summer. 

Winter. 



408-407* 
Summer. 



Winter. 

407-406. 
Summer. 



EvxNTS. Book I. 



Winter. 



BOOK I. 

L X. Ageaandridas defeated the Athenian fleet. 

L fl-9. dpxo/Uwov x'^M^^'^^ battles at Rhoeteum and 
Abydos. Thrasyllus went to Athens : furA ravra 
Tisaaphemes at the Hellespont arrested Aldbiades. 

i. zo-13^ ^lUpoit TpidMom tfOTtpop Aldbiades escaped 
and saOed to Proconnesus. 

i. X4-19. Battle of CyzicuSb 

i. 9o-a9. Aldbiades recovered the Athenian dominion 
oyer the Bosporus, &c 

i. 03-37. Ir rf XP^^^ to6t^ sundry contemporary events. 
Mark r^p ccu^ ravrw revolt of Thasos to Athens, wtpi 
ro^Tcvt To^ff x^rovt sally of Agis'from Decelea. Clear- 
chus was despatched to the Bo^>orus. Sicilian afiairs. 

ii. 1-13. r$ dAAf» tru ThrasyQus ravaged the coast ot 
Ionia, suffered a severe repulse at Ephesus, retired 
to Notium and sailed thence to the Hellespont. 

ii. 14- 1 7. x^*f^ k^u Thrasyllus Joined Alcibiades at 
Lampsacus, where the two genends wintered and de- 
feated Fhamabazus. 

ii. 18, 19. r% a^f^ XP^V ^^ Spartans recovered Cory- 
phasium. 

iii. 1-13. TO& Im^rrof Irovr the Athenians sailed from 
Lampsacus to Proconnesus, then invest^ Chalcedon, 
and compelled Phamabazus to conclude an armistice 
with them and to promise a safe escort for some Athen- 
ian envoys to the Penian king. 

iii. 14-09. Siege and capture of Byzantium. 

iv. z. r6p x**^*'''^ ^c Athenian and other envoys met 
Pharnabazus at Gordium. 

iv. a-7. dpxpith^ov row iam the envoys heard of the 
appointment of Cyrus to be satrap. Cyrus arrived and 
perauaded Phamabazus to detain the Athenian envoys. 

iv. 8-19 Alcibiades sailed to Samos, while Thn^yUus 
sailed with the main fleet to Athens ; and then hearing 
of his election to be general, entered Piraeus in June, 

iv. Z3-90. Reception of Alcibiades in Piraeus and Athens. 

His escort of the Eleusinian festivaL 
[v. z . Lysander appointed to be Spartan admiral , wp6r€pov 

ruArvif ob «oXXf> XP^^»\ 
iv. ac-03. TtT6frf /ain Alcibiades set sail with his 
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Year. 
April to April. 



Events. Books I, II. 



406-405. 
Summer. 



C.August, 406. 



Winter. 



405-404. 
Summer. 



newly equipped fleet first to Andros, and then to 

Samos, which he made his headquarters for winter 

operations against the Peloponnesians. 
V. x-xo. Lysander collected a fleet of 90 vessels at 

Ephesus, negotiated with Cyrus, and made preparations 

for renewing the war hy sea. 
V. 11-19. Alcibiades joined ThrasjriMiIus at Phocaea : in 

his absence Antiochus his lieutenant was defeated at 

Notium. Alcibiades returned to Samoa, and soon 

afterwards withdrew in disgrace to the Chersonese. 

Conon succeeded him in the command of the fleet. 
V. ao. Conon ravaged the neighbouring territory of the 

enemy, 
vi. I-I9. rf kwtAirn Irci Callicratidas succeeded Lysan- 
der, and failing to get money from Cyrus, obtained 

supplies from the Milesians, 
vi. 13-33. Callicratidas stormed Methymna, and blockaded 

Conon in the harbour of Mytilene. 
vi. 34-08. The Athenians sent out a fleet of 1x0 vessels 

to the rescue, which Callicratidas attempted to intercept, 
vi. 09-36 Battle of Arginusae. 
vi. 37-38. Eteonicus despatched his ships to Chios and 

retired himself to Methymna. The Athenian fleet sailed 

first to Mytilene, and then to Samoa, 
vii. x-35. iyhpftTQ 'AwaroCpia trial of the generals, who 

had fbught at Arginusae. 

BOOK II. 

i. 1-5. iw«l x**f^ iyhtro Eteonicus suppressed a 
mutiny among his troops at Chios, and obtained money 
from Uie Chians. 

i. 6, 7. The Spartans appointed Lysander to command 
their fleet for a second time. 

i. 8, 9. Cyrus was summoned to the presence of his 
lather Darius. 

i. 10 -14. rfr kwiim Irti Lysander arrived at Ephesus, 
where he fitted out his fleet with money supplied him 
by Cyrus, who soon afterwards set out to meet Darius, 
having first entrusted him with the revenues of his 
province. The Athenians made counter-preparations 
at Samos. 

i. 15-ax. Lysander sailed to Caria and Rhodes, and 
thence past Ionia to the Hellespont The Athenians 
set out from Samos, ravaged the Persian territory, 
touched at Chios and Ephesus, and then at Elaeus on 
the Hellespont : whence, hearing that Lysander had 



Ixxxiv 



INTRODUCTION 



Year. 

April to ApriL 



c. August. 



Winter. 



c. June, 

404-403. 
Summer. 



Winter. 



c. February, 

403. 
403-409. 



401-400. 



Events. Book II. 



taken TjimpaaciiSi they took up a position opposite to 
him near Sestos. 

i. 99-99. Battle of Aegospotami. 

i. 30-39. Lysander captured the whole Athenian fleet 
and executed all the prisoners. 

iL 1-4. Lysander entered Byzantium and Chalcedon. 
Dismay at Athens. 

ii. 5 9. Lysander sailed to Lesbos, where he reorganized 
the government of the several states and despatched 
Eteonicus to do the same in Thrace. General revolt 
of all the Athenian allies except Samos. Lysander 
restored the Aeginetan, Melian, and other exiles to 
their native cities, and afterwards blockaded Piraeus. 

ii. 10, 1 1. Siege of Athens : proclamation of an amnesty. 

ii. 19-15. Fruitless negotiations for peace first with Agis 
and then with the Ephors. 

ii. 16-90. Mission of Theramenes to Lysander rpnt /ajt^t 
tcai vAc(«. Afterwards Theramenes returned and headed 
an embassy to Sparta. Council of the Peloponnesian 
allies upon the iate of Athens. The Athenians accepted 
the offered terms. Lysander entered Piraeus, and 
began the demolition of the Long Walls. 

iii. x-xo. rf kwt6m Irci appointment of the Thirty. 
Lysander sailed to Samos, and Agis evacuated Decelea. 
Lycophron of Pherae (vcpl 4^ov l«X<i^r) defeated the 
Larisaeans. Lysander reduced Samos and returned in 
triumph to Sparta. 

iiL XI -56. The Thirty began a reign of terror, supported 
by the Spartan harmost and garrison. Accusation and 
execution of Theramenes. 

iv. 1-99. inyljprroi . • . x<<^ wofcffXi^t the democratic 
exiles, headed by Thrasybulus, seized Phyle and 
marched upon Piraeus, where they defeated the Thirty 
in battle, Critias being among the slain (ir &m^ M^^)> 

iv. 93-97. The Thirty were deposed and the Ten ap- 
pointed in their place, with whom constant war was 
waged by Thrasybulus and Uie democratic exiles. 

iv. 98-38. At the invitation of the oligarchs the Spartans 
sent Lysander and Libys to their aid. But Pausanias 
intervened and after some slight military operations 
effected a reconciliation between the contending 
factions. 

iv. 39-49. Pausanius disbanded the Peloponnesian army. 
Thrasybulus marched up to Athens, and restored the 
democratical constitution. 

iv. 43. Iforif^ XP^¥ fii^I suppression of the Thirty at 
Eleusis, and proclamation of an universal amnesty. 



§ 5. CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 



Ixxxv 



Year. 
April to April 



EvsNTS. Book III. 



40X-399. 
399-398. 

Autumn. 



39B-397- 



397-396. 



c. June. 



BOOK III. 

i. x>3. U Toirrov expedition of the Ten Thousand, 
i. 4-7. Thibron sent to Asia as barmost : joined by the 
Cyreans : captured Pergamos and other cities in Asia. 



11. 31-34. Tovrwr v/mrro- 
/iirwr the Spartans de- 
clared war against the 
Eleans. Agis invaded 
Elisy but retired on the 
occurrence of an earth- 
quake. 

iL 35, 36. vtpiinrri rf 
Iriavrf (Feb. or Mar. 398) 
Agis invaded Elis for the 
second time, sacrificed 
at Olympia, and ravaged 
the country as far as the 
suburbs of Elis. 

ii. 37-30. Agis having 
penetrated as far as 
Cyllene, recrossed the 
Alpheus and left Lysippus 
with a garrison at Epi- 
talium, who ravaged Elis 
(( 30) rd Koiwhv $4p4n mi 
t6¥ in69rra x^^futfa. 



ii. 30, 31. rev Iw^rrof 04povt 
the Spartans again thrett- 
ened war, whereupon the 
Eleans submitted and en- 
tered the Lacedaemonian 
alliance. 

iii. x-3. /icrd rovro death 
of Agis. Agesilaus suc- 
ceeded him through the 
influence of Lysander. 



t. 8 -a8. Thibron was super- 
seded by Dercylidas, who 
came to terms with Ussa- 
phemes and marched 
against Phamabazus. 

ii. z-5. h dstrib lnUpait 
Dercylidas took nine 
cities : made a truce with 
Phamabazus, and ftcxc^ 
/ia(cy in Bithynia. 



ii. 6-9. iiUL rfr ^ Dercy- 
lidas marched to Lamp* 
sacus, where he heard 
that his conmand had 
been prolonged for r^ 
Ivi^rralrMirrJ^t renewed 
the truce with Phama- 
bazus, and crossed to the 
Chersonese, where (|§ xo, 
ix) dvd f^ivov XP^^* *P^ 
Mtpas he rebuilt the wall 
across the isthmus. 

On his retum to Asia Der- 
cylidas captured Atar- 
neus after a siege (f xz) 
kv bxrit fo/ffl (c. August 

. 398-March 397). 

ii. Z3-30. /t^x^ rvArmt 
rwi xP^Mw peace had pre- 
vailed between DerpyUdas 
and Tissaphemes : now 
Dercylidas advanced to- 
warcb Caria and met the 
two satraps in the plain 
of Maeander, when (( 17^ 
^r fioldht 6 ciTot. There a 
trace was concluded. 



Ixxxvi 



INTRODUCTION 



Year. 

April to April 



396-395- 



Spring. 



395-394- 



EviitTa. Book III. 



iit 4-xc. ohnt Inavrdr (Error h rf ffaoik^iq 'Affi^tKiow 
the conspiracy of Cinadon waa discovered and sup- 
pressed. 

iv. X-15. fitrA Tovra on news coming of a Persian fleet 
being fitted out in Phoenicia Agesilaus gained Uie 
consent of the Spartans and their allies to lead an 
expedition into Ana. The Boeotians prevented Agesi* 
laus from sacrificing at Aulis. The king crossed to 
Ephesus. Truce with Tissaphemes. Quarrel with 
Lysander, who retired to the Hellespont and won over 
Spithridates as an ally. Tissaphemes, reinforced by 
the Persian king, broke the truce and declared war. 
l«roi^ov(( xz) Agesilaus advanced into Phrygia, but 
after an unsuccessful cavalry skirmish returned to the 
sea (i.e. to Ephesus), where he reorganized his 
cavalry. 

iv. X6-X9. Ivfi5j^ Ifl^ M^otyf Agesilaus drilled his troops 
at Ephesus. 

iv. 90-07. ^^ ro&r^ rf X^T "^ ^ Iriavrdt ^fftj li^' o€ 
l^iwKwatp b 'Aytfctkaof SicXtXiS^cc the king marched upon 
Sardis and defeated the Persian cavalry on the Pkctolus: 
Tithraustes superseded and executed Tissaphemes. 
Then he made a truce with Agesilaus, persuading him 
to march into Phamabazus* territory. 



V. x-95. Timocrates of 
Rhodes, being commis- 
sioned by Tithraustes to 
stir up war against Sparta, 
distributed 50 talents in 
Thel>es, Corinth, and 
Argos. Quarrel between 
the Locriansand Phocians: 
the Thebans inciting the 
former, while the latter 
appealed to Sparta. 
Sparta declared war 
against Thebes. Defensive 
alliance between Thebes 
and Athens. Lysander 
slain at Haliartus. Pans- 
anias, arriving too late, 
retired, and on his return, 
being condemned to 
death, fled to Tegea. 



IV. 97-09. On his march 
Agesilaus collected a new 
fleet of X90 ships and 
appointed his brother 
Pisander admiraL [IV. 
L Z-40 Sifia fUTowitp^ he 
reached Phamabazus' 
Phrygia, ravaged the 
country, won over many 
dties and proceeded to- 
wards Paphlagonia. Story 
of Otys, Ag^ilaus (| x6) 
BiffX«^/ia{ff in Dascyleum. 
Skirxnish with Iliama- 
bazus. Three days later 
(§90) Herippidas cap- 
tured the satrap's camp. 
A quarrel over the spoils 
led Spithridates to desert 
to Sardis, much to Agesi- 
laus* annoyance. Inter- 
view between Agesilaus 
and Phamabazus.] 



§ 5. CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY Ixxxvii 



YXAIL 

April to April. 



394-393- 



EvKNTS. Book IV. 



BOOK IV. 



iL z. The Sputftiis re- 
solved to recall Agesilaus, 
and prepared for war 
against the Thebans and 
their allies. 

iv. 9-93. Ir To&r^ Aristo* 
demus led out the Spartan 
army : the enemy assem- 
bled in Corinth, and 
thence advanced to the 
Nemea, when they were 
met by the Lacedae- 
monians. Battle of the 
Nemea, the victory resting 
with the Lacedaemonians. 



ill xa On the Boeotian 
frontier Agesilaus heard 
of Pisander^s defeat at 
Cnidus. 

iii. 13- 03. Battle of Coronea : 
after the victory Agesilaus 
dedicated a tithe of his 
spoils at Delphi, while 
Gylis led the army 
through Phocis into 
Locris. 

iv. X. /MTct reSrro Agesilaus 
disbanded his army and 
sailed home. I« ro^rov 
the war was continued 
from Sicyon and Corinth 
as bases. 



i. 4X. €i0vt the king left 
the satrap's territory ; 
(TXcB^ 34 Mil $ap ijfAy 
tir4^vtv. In the plain 
of Thebe Agesilaus col- 
lected large forces for 
another expedition against 
the Persians. 

U. 9-8. Agesilaus obeyed 
the summons home; and 
leaving Euxenus with 
4,000 men in Asia crossed 
the Hellespont with the 
rest of his army and 
marched along the coast. 



iii. x-9. Dercylidas met 
Agesilaus at AmphipoUs 
with the news of the 
battle of the Nemea. 

iii. lo-xa. Conon defeated 
Pisander and the Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet at Cnidus 
a few days before an 
eclipse of the sun (August 

i4» 394). 
viii. x-6. Conon and Phar- 

nabazus expelled the 

Spartan harmosts from 

the islands and coast 

towns. From Ephesus 

Phamabazus went by land, 

Conon by sea to Abydos, 

which was held by Der- 

C3rlidas. The satrap left 

Conon on the Hellespont 

with orders to coUcfct a 

large fleet for the next 

campaign, mt r^ itkw 



Ixxxviii 



INTRODUCTION 



Year. 
April to April. 



393-393- 



39»-39^ 



Autumn 7 



391 -3 >o- 



Events. Book IV. 



tv. X. The Corinthians saw 
their own territory being 
wasted, whilst their allies 
enjoyed the blessings of 
peace : discontent of the 
oligarchs amongst them. 

iv. th-& On EJkXcfwr ri^ 
TcAcvnolay [February 399 1] 
the Corinthian democrats 
massao^ many of the 
oligarchs and united the 
city with Argos. 



iv. 7-13. rSummer 398?] 
Some Corinthian oligarchs 
admitted Praxitas into the 
Long Walls of Corinth. 
Battle at Lechaeum. 
Praxitas pulled down 
parts of the Long Walls, 
captured Sidus, Crom- 
myon and Epiicia, and 
then returned to Sparta. 



iv 14. I« ro^Tuv large 
armaments were given up 
on both sides, the war 
being carried on only by 
the mercenaries stationed 
respectively at Corinth 
and Sicyon. 

iv. 15-18. i9$a exploits of 
Iphicrates' peltasts at 
raius and m Arcadia. 
Rebuilding of the Long 
Walls of Corinth with the 
help of the Athenians 

iv. 19. Agesilaus ravaged 
Argolis, and retook the 
Long Walls of Corinth, 
while Teleutias captured 
the docks. 



viii. 7-X1. SifM rf lapi Conon 
and Phamabazus crossed 
to Melos, ravaged the 
Spartan coasts, garrisoned 
Cythera,and supplied the 
allies at Corinth with 
money. Phamabaxus re- 
turned to Asia, but Conon 
sailed to Athens and 
helped to rebuild the 
Long Walls and the Wall 
of Piraeus. The Corin- 
thians equipped a fleet, 
whereby they asserted 
their mastery over the 
Corinthian Gulf; (( n) 
/iffrd ToC ro summer 393 
Teleutias dispossessed 
them. 

viii. 19-T5. The Spartans 
sent Antalddas to Tiri- 
bazus at Sardls, at the 
same time that Ibe Athe- 
nians and their allies sent 
Conon and othera envojrs 
to counteract his influence. 
Failure of Antalcidas* 
negotiations. 

viii. 16. Tiribazus gave 
money to Antalcidas, 
arrested Conon, and went 
up to Susa. 



viii. 17-19. Struthas, a 
phil-Athenian, replaced 
Tiribaxus at Sardis. The 
Spartans sent out Thibron 
to make war on him. 
wpoUirrot rov XP^"^^ (I 18) 



§ 5. CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 



Ixxxix 



Year. 

April to April 



Evnrra. Book IV. 



LateAatumn. 



390-339* 



Autumn f 



389-388. 



V. z-xo. I« roAroif on An 
expedition into Pineum 
A^esikuB surprised the 
A^ves celebrating the 
Isthmian games [<ra2 7«1^ 

TfyrffTOA (c. June 390), 
cp. § 4 OM 04pa¥t\, and 
gained much booty in 
Piraeum. 

V. Z1-X7. Iphicrates de- 
stroyed a Lacedaemonian 
mom returning to Lech- 
aeum at the time* of rd 
*TaMlr0uL c. July 490. 

V. 18, 19. Thereupon Agesi- 
laus retired hastily to 
Sparta. Iphicrates cap- 
tured Sidtts, Crommyon, 
and Oenoe. 



XKN. HILL. 



vi. i-iz. /cctA rcSro 
pedition of 
against the Acarfianians 
to help the Achaeans in 
Calydon. 

vi. Z9--Z4. ^wUn Vk fBi; 
IvcvfyrffTtf t6 ^rrhmmpm^ 
he left the country, pro- 
mising to return the next 
summer. 



% 



••• 
viu. 



Thibron was defeated and 
slain. 

The Spartans 
Diphridas to 
Thibron and 
to help the 
Rhodians against the 
Athenians. Ecdicus re- 
mained inactive at Cnidus. 



sent out 

repkce 

Ecdicus 



viii.fl3,fl4. Teleutias, leaving 
the Corinthian Gulf, 
superseded Ecdicus at 
Cnidus, and on his way 
to Rhodes captured an 
Athenian squadron sailing 
to Cyprus. 

viii. 95-97. The Athenians 
sent out Thrasybulus with 
40 ships to .help the 
Rhodisjis : but for fear of 
Teleutias he sailed to the 
Hellespont, where he 
persuaded Medocus and 
Seuthes to become allies 
of Athens, set up a demo- 
cracy at Byzantium, and 
at Chr3r8opolifl a toll on 
vessels paissing through 
the Bosporus, and won 
over Cludcedon. 

viii. a8, 99. Thrasybulus 
sailed to Lesbos, ddleated 
and slew the Spartan 
harmost at Bfethymna, 
and gained other suc- 



viii. 30. \m roirmt on his 
way to Rhodes he made 
a descent on Aspendus to 
extort money, but was 
slain by the A^pendlans. 

viii 31-34. The Athenians 
sent out Agyrrhitts to take 
over Thrasybulus* ships at 
Rhodes. The ephors sent 
out Anaxibius to supersede 



xc 



INTRODUCTION 



Ykar. 

April to April 



EvnrTS. Book V. 



DercyHdtf at Abjdos, 
whereupon the Atheniftiit 
deapfttched Iphicrmtes to 
the Hellespont. 
^^ 35-39* I 35- irpoUiTin 
rov XP^^ Iphicrates 
surprised and slew Anaxi- 
bius. 



BOOK V. 

z-4. The Athenians to prevent piracy blockaded 
Aegina, but Teleutias raised the blockade. Hlerax, 
his successor, sailed to Rhodes, leaving his secretary, 
Gorgopas, in Aegina. 

5. I« ro6Tw the Aeginetans besieged the Athenians 
on the island, until vifivr^ /i^ they were rescued. 
The piracy being then renewed* the Athenians sent 
Eunomus with 13 ships against Gorgopas. 
388-387. IV. vii. X. «y»cX02rrot rod i. 6. Antalddas safled to 

Ephesus to succeed 
Hieraz, and sent the fleet 
under his secretary Nico* 
lochus to the Hellespont. 
L 7-9. Gorgopas defeated 
Eunomus off the Attic 
coast, 
i. xo-zfl. Chabrias on his 
way to Cyprus defeated 
and slew Gorgopas. | X3. 
I« ToArov the Aegi- 
netans stopped their de- 
predations. 
L 13-04. l«roi?rov Teleutias, 
appointed admiral at 
Aqgiina, made a descent 
upon Piraeus. 
L 95-31. Antalddas came down with Tiribaxus, bearing 
terms of peace from the Persian king. He relieved 
Nicolochus from his blockade at Abydos, surprised an 
Athenian squadron, and gained full command of the 
sea. The envoys from the various states eageriy obejred 
the summons of luibazus and gladly listened to the 
terms of peace negotiated by AnUlddas. 
Whiter. i. 3fl-36. All the Greek states agreed to the King's Peace, 
except the Thebans, who however under threat of 
invasion submitted. The Corinthians dismissed thdr 



IV. vii. X. «v»cX06rrot roC 
Xci/iArot . . . cMt ^i^o- 
liivov rev j)pot Agesilaus 
prepared to renew the 
invasion ; but the Acama- 
nians sent an embassy to 
Sparta, made peace with 
the Achaeans, and be- 
came the allies of the 
Lacedaemonians. 

IV. vii. 9-7. he ToOrmt Agesi- 
laus, having consulted the 
gods at Olympia and Del- 
phi, invaded the Argolis, 
advancing to the very 
gates of the city. 



c. March 387. 
387-386. 



§ 5. CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 



xci 



YXAR. 

April to April. 



386-385. 

385-384. 

Winter. 
38a early. 



389-381. 



381-380. 



Autumn. 



EvKMTs. Book V. 



ti. 34. Eudamidas won over 
Potidaea. 



Arrive nrrison. | 35. U roOrw all armed forces 
were disbanded. Great power of Sparta as champion 
ofthe King's Peace. 

ii. 1-3. The Lacedaemonians determined to chastise such 
states as had proved unfaithful to them in the late wars. 
(7) Expiration of the avor8a2 Tpuurorrarrcrk with Mantinea. 

ii. 4-7. Siege and surrender of Mantinea : § 7. I« roi^ov 
the Spartans split up the city into villages and set up 
an oligarchy over them. 

ii. 8-xo. The Spartans restored the oligarchical exiles to 
Phlius. 

ii. xx-a3. Envoys from Acanthus and Apollonia came to 
Sparta to seek help against the Olynthians. The 
Spartans and their allies voted to send an army of 
xoyooo men, and f 23 ^ rix'^vra despatched a force of 

^ 9,000 men under Eudamidas. 

ii. 04-36. Phoebidas, march- 
ing with the rest of 
Eudamidas* troops, en- 
camped at Thebes. Leon- 
tiades betrayed (| 99 
Mpovf (Error) the Cadmea 
to Phoebidas, and went 
to Sparta to justify the 
deed. Trial and execu- 
tion of Ismeniaa. 

u* 37-43* 'Hic Spartans 
sent out Teleutias with 
the xo,ooo men. Teleutias 
marched slowly forwards, 
collecting forces from 
every quarter as far as 
Potidaea. He ended the 
campaign (§ 43 rovro rd 
9^pof) with an indecisive 
victory at the gates of 
Olynthus. 

po/tih^ skirmishes at 
Olynthus. Teleutias being 
slain, the whole besieging 
force was obliged to di- 



iii. 10-X7. Dissensions at 
Phlius. The Lacedae- 
monians under Agesilaus 
laid siege to the city. 

^9 



iiL 8, 9. Agesipolb sailed 
against Olynthus with a 
still larger armament 



XCll 



INTRODUCTION 



Year. 
April to ApriL 



380-379* 



Evtmrs. Book V. 



c Mmrch 379. 



379-378. 
Winter. 



378-377. 



377-376. 
376-375. 



375-374. 



iil zS-aa Shortly after the 
oaptiire of Torone Agesi- 
polb died of fever (§ 19 
«anl 04po9t dMit^w), His 
pUce waa taken hy Poly- 
biadea. 

iii. a 1-05. After ao montba iii.fl6,a7. Poly biadea starved 
(I 95 ^^ ^^^ M9^ f^ the Olynthiana into a 
iptavrf) the PUiaaiana surrender: they entered 
came to terma. Agesilaua the Spartan Confederacy, 
set up a provisional 
government and left a 
garrison in the city. 

iv. 1-9. Liberation of Thebea (f 4 !«' lioS^ r^ ^fixfp) ^y 
Melon and other conaptratora : the Spartan hannost 
surrendered the Cadmea. Cleombrotus marched upon 
Thebea Cf 14 t»AXa xoM^^^^^ Srrot), but returned after 
a . few desultory operations, leaving Sphodriaa at 
Thespiae. The Atheniana put their two generals to 
death, who had been privy to Melon'a conspiraqr. 

iv. 90-33. Sphodrias attempted to aurprise Piraeus. His 
trial and acquittal through the influence of Agesilaua. 

iv. 34. The Atheniana equipped their fleet and aupported 
the Thebans. 

iv. 35-41. Agesilaus invaded Boeotia with varying 
success, left Phoebidas as harmoat at Thespiae, and then 
returned home. 

iv. 49-46. U Twirov after many skirmishes Phoebidas was 
slain and his troops routed. The Lacedaemonians sent 
a Polemarch with a mom by aea to ^uard Thespiae. 

iv. 47-57. Ivc^ t6 Utp hriani Ageailaus led a aecond 
expedition into Boeotia, again without any decisive 
result Revolt of Oreus from Sparta. 

iv. 58-61. ^vo^cUyorroff adXir rov i^pot Agesilaus being ill, 
Cleombrotus marched out againat Thebea, but finding 
Cithaeron atrongly guarded at once disbanded hia forcea. 
The Spartans manned a fleet of 60 triremes under 
their admiral PoUis to check the growing power of 
Athens. Defeat of Pollia by Chabriaa. 

iv. 69-66. While the Thebans were subduing the 



Boeotian towns the Athenian Tlmotheus sailed round 
the Peloponnesus with 60 ships, won over Corcyra, 
and defeated the Spartan admiral Nicolochus at Alyzia. 



§ 5. CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 



XC111 



Year. 

April to April. 



374-373. 



Autumn 1 

or 
Winter? 



373-373. 



373-371. 
371-370. 



July. 



Events. Book VI. 



BOOK VI. 



1. 



I. 



f . CleombrotuE was despatched to help the Phodans 
against the Thebans. 

9-Z9. ax<Mr wtpi rmrrcnf r^ j(p6t^w Polydamaa the 
Pharsalian applied to Sparta for help against Jason 
of Pherae : the Spartans confessed that they were 
unable to give it. Jason became U^gus of all Thessaly. 

it x-7. On the approach of Cleombrotus the Thebans 
retired within their own frontiers. The Athenians 
made peace with Sparta and recalled Timotheus from 
Corcyra. On his way home he reinstated some exiles 
in Zacynthus. The Spartans regarded this as a breach 
of the peace, and cMvt (| 3) despatched their admiral 
Mnasipptts with 60 ships to Corcjmu 

ii. S-xx. The Athenians despatched Stesides with 600 
peltasts across the mainland to Corcyra, and resolved 
to send a fleet under Timotheus. 

ii. 19-96. Timotheus sailed from Athens, but lingered 
among the ishinds. The Athenians replaced him by 
Iphicrates. The Corcyreans defeated and slew 
Mnasippus. The Lacedaemonians abandoned the 
island. 

ii. 97-36. On the voyage Iphicrates heard of the death 
of Mnasippus at Sphagiae : he sailed on to Cephallenia, 
which he reduced, and then arrived at Contra, where 
he captured xo triremes sailing from Dionysius to help 
the Spartans. 

ii. 37-39- Opentions of Iphicrates round Corcyra. 

iii. x-9a The Athenians, annoyed at the conduct of the 
Thebans, sent envoys to Sparta to negotiate a general 
peace. Congress at Sparta. The terms of peace were 
generally accepted, but when the Thebans daimed to 
sign it for all the Boeotians, Agesikus disallowed the 
claim. 

iv. x-3. The Athenians carried out the conditions of the 
peace : the Lacedaemonians, though they withdrew 
their harmosts and garrisons, ordered Cleombrotus, 
then in Phods, to march against the Thebans. 

iv. 4-x6. Battle of Leuctra : defeat and death of Cleom- 
brotus. The news reached Sparta (§ x6) yvfa^owmStw 
oCcf/f rijt rtktvToias, c July. 

iv. X7-97. The Lacedaemonians sent out a new army under 
Archidamus. The Thebans applied in vain to Athens 
for hdp, but were more successful with Jason of 
Pherae. Arrived at Leuctra Jason dissuaded the 
Thebans from attacking the Spartan camp. A truce was 
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made : the Lacedaemonian army retired, and fell in with 
Archidamus in the Megarid. Jason returned to Thessaly. 

V. z-3. Archidamus disbanded his forces. Congress at 
Athens, at which all the states present, with the 
exception of Elis, swore anew to the King's Peace. 

V. 4, 5. Restoration of Mantinea. 
370-369. iv. 08-39. Death of Jason of Pherae (rdr vtpi tA Ilifiui 
XP^^t c August). 

V. 6-flfl. Dissensions at Tegea : the Mantineans sup- 
ported the democrats, who were in favour of the Pkn- 
Arcadian League : 800 of the oligarchs fled to Sparta. 
Agesikus marched out against ttie Mantineans (| ao 
Winter. i^ tUvot XJ*/*^)* but quickly returned. 

V. 93-30. First llieban invasion of the Peloponnesus : 
against their own wishes the Thebans joined the Arca- 
dians in an incursion into Laconia, ravaging the country 
and penetrating as far as Gythium. 

V* 33~49* The Athenians, after a long debate, decided 
to help the Lacedaemonians, and sent Iphicrstes with 
a large army to Corinth. 

V. 50-59. The Thebans and Arcadians returned from 
Laconia (( 50 In mi^ x^^f^ 90} the former passing 
the Isthmus without serious opposition from Iphicrates. 



BOOK VII. 

369~3^* i. 1-14. rf icrfp^ Irti negotiations at Athens to arrange 
the terms of the new alliance with Sparta, 
i. 15-99. Second Theban invasion of the Peloponnesus : 
the Spartans and their allies guarded the Isthmus at 
Oneum. The Thebans forced a passage, attacked 
Sicjron and Pellene, and ravaged the Epidaurian terri- 
tory. After some skirmishes round Corinth they 
turned homewards. Return of the Sicilian troops, which 
Dionysius had sent to the aid of the Lacedaemonians, 
iv. 34. Polyphron of Pheron murdered and succeeded 

by Alexander, 
i. 93-96. Discontent of the Arcadians, fomented by Lyco- 
medes of Mantinea, against the Thebans and Eleans. 

368-367. i. 97. Ariobarzanes' envoy, Philiscus, summoned the 
Greeks to Delphi to make a general peace : his attempt 
failed. 
L 98-39. With the aid of a second reinforcement from 
Dionysius of Syracuse Archidamus took Caryae and 
ravaged Panrfaasia. Archidamus defeated the A^rcadians 
and Argives in the so-called ' Teariess Victory.' 

367-366. i. 33-40. Meeting of Greek envoys at the Persian Court : 
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on the proposal of Pelopidas the king dictated terms 
for a new peace. The Thebans summoned deputies 
to Thebes to hear the king's terms : the deputies, 
headed by the Arcadians, refused to swear to them. 
Then die Thebans sent round messengers to the various 
states to induce them to swear : the Corinthians refused, 
and the rest followed suit 

L 41-46. Third Theban invasion of the Peloponnesus : 
Epaminondas persuaded the Achaeans to join the 
Theban Confederacy. The Thebans at home reversed 
his policy, sent out harmosts, and set up democracies 
in the Achaean states. The oligarchs quickly effected 
their return and supported Sparta. Euphron effects 
a democratical revolution at Si^on, and then makes 
himself tyrant 

iL X. The Sicyonians and Argives annojred the Phliasians 
from their strongholds at Thyamia and Tricanmon. 
Fidelity of the Phliasians to Sparta. 

iL 9-ia Xenophon recounts the fortunes of the Phlia- 
sians from the battle of Leuctra (371) to this time. 

ii. xz-93. The Theban harmost at Sicyon, together with 
Euphron, made an unsuccessful inroad into Phliasia. 
Again the Phliasians, with the help of Chares, suc- 
cessfully attacked the Sicyonians at Thyamia. 

iiL z-ia. ^x*^ '*P^ rmw rhut xf^^ Euphron was 
driven out of Sicyon, but soon again made himself 
master of the city. He repaired to Thebes to persuade 
the authorities to recognise his supremacy in Sicjron. 
To Thebes he was followed by his enemies and 
murdered. Trial and acquittal of Euphron's muxtterers. 

tv. z-5. The Athenians lost Oropus : left by their alUes 
in the lurch, they accepted the Arcadian offers of 
alliance. The Athenians planned a surprise upon 
Corinth : but the Corinthians dismissed theur Athenian 
garrison and refused to admit Chares and his fleet 

iv. 6-zx. The Corinthians, Phliasians, Argives, and 
others, weary of the long wars, with the consent of 
Sparta, made peace with the Thebans. 

iv. xa. irxMw wi/i revrw rhv ypin^oif troops sent by the 
younger Dionysius of Syracuse helped the Spartans to 
recover Sellasia. 

iv. Z3-18. lur^ rovro od voAXf ^vrtptm the Eleans seized 
Lasion : the Arcadians, supported by the Elean demo- 
crats, invaded Elis, captured many cities, garrisoned 
the Cronion, and penetrated as far as the market-place 
of Elis. The Adiaeans prevented the Arcadians in 
another attempt to capture Elis. Struggle at Olurus. 
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iv. 19-07. Once more the Arcadians invaded Elis ; 
whereupon the Lacedaemonians seized Cromnus. 
Struggle round Cromnus. The Eleans captured I^los, 
putting all the democratical exiles there to death. 
Cromnus was retaken by the Arcadians. 

iv. 98-39. Ivi^rrof *OAv/t«uurov Irovr the Arcadians pre- 
pared with the Pisatans to celebrate the Olympic games : 
the Eleans bravely attempted to expel them from 
Olympia, but in vain. 

iv. 33-40. The Mantineans refused to handle the Olym- 
pian treasures : their example roreading, the o&er 
Arcadians invited Theban interference. Then the 
Arcadians made peace with the Eleans, and restored 
to them the presidency over the temple of Zeus. 
While they were celebrating the peace at Tegea, the 
Theban commandant arrested all the oligarchs he could 
lay hands on, but next day at the demand of the 
Mantineans released them. An accusation was brought 
against the commandant at Thebes. 

v. x-3. Fearing Theban interference the Mantineans 
and their allies appealed for aid to Athens and Sparta. 

v. 4-Z7. Fourth Theban invasion of the Peloponnesus : 
after waiting a while at Nemea Epaminondas went 
on to Tegea. Epaminondas made a rush on Sparta ; 
but Agesihuis, warned just in time, was able to repulse 
the attack. Epaminondas returned to Tegea, where 
he rested his hoplites, but sent on his cavalry, hoping 
to surprise Mantinea (( 14 a/rov 9vyicotu9iit otcrit), Man- 
tinea was saved by the accidental arrival of the Athenian 
cavalry. 

V. 18-95. Epaminondas, feeling a general engagement 
to be necessaiy, led his army to the mountains west 
of Mantinea, surprised the enemy, and threw their 
whole army into confusion. But his own death in the 
moment of victory utteriy paralyzed his troops^ so that 
both sides claimed the victoiy. 

V. 96. After the battle the confusion and disorder in 
Greece were worse than before. 
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BOOK I 
CHAPTER I 

%\, In a aHxmd sea-fight Agtsatidridas the LmcetUumoman dtfutUd 
tkg AtknnaMS. §f 9-8. Dorims trying in vain to inter the HtUiMpont^ 
Mmdants put out from Abydos to escort him, but was met by the Athemans. 
The two fieets engaged, and on the arrival of Alabiades, the Athemans 
drove the Peloponnesians bach to Abyehs with a loss of 30 ships. The 
Athenians left only 40 ships at Sestos : the rest dispersed to collect money, 
whUe ThrasyUus saUed to Athens to ash for reittforcetnents, %% 9-13. 
A l eibiades visaed Tissaphtmes, who had now reached the Hellespont, but 
was arrested by him and sent to Sardis, A month afterwards he escaped to 
CtasomenaCy and thence to CanHa, whither the Athenians had ntrwat ed 
from Sestos. Meantime the Pehponnesian ships^ 60 strong, had sailed to 
Cy Miens, AlcMades returned to Sestos^ and led the combined Athenian fleet, 
86 strong, to Proconnesus, %% 14. 15. He took measuns to cotueal his 
arrival, and exhorted his troops to fight bravely ; for they had no money^ 
whUe their enemies heul plenty from the Persian king, %% 16-aa. Aleibiades 
surprised the Pehponnesian fleet mamruvring outside the hathour, and after 
a hard fight by sea and land captured the whole of it. Mindarus was slain. 
Cyaicus surrendered to Aleibiades, He exacted money from its citisens. and 
from other neighbouring states, and established a toll-house on the Bosoms. 
f § 93-06. The despatch of Mindetrui secretary was captured and carried to 
Athens, The satrap Phamabasus armed the Peloponnesiem fugitives to 
guard his coasts^ and urged their commarulers to buHd new skips at 
Atitarulros* (( 97-31. Story of the exile of the Syracusan commartders 
at Antandros, and of Hermocrates* accuseition against Tissaphemes and 
expedition against Syracuse. § 3a. The Spartan harmost Eteonicus was 
expelled from Thasos. The -admiral Crates^pidas took comrrumd of the 
ships that Pasippidas had coUected, (§ 33f 34* -^gi* made a sally from 
Decelea, but retreated hastily before ThrasyUus. In reward the Athenians 
voted ThrasyUus 50 triremes and considerable reinfortements, §( 35, 36. 

XEM. HELL. B 
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411-410 ac. 



Agis semi Ciiarehus with a small squadron to ikt Bosporus to cutoff the 
Atkiman com supply, Cleankus lost tkrte skips in the HtlUspont, but with 
ihs mi safffy muktd BysofUium, i 37. Coninnporaty tvents in Sicily. 

4U-410 B.O. 

§ I. Mrrii dc ravra. For the interval that must have elapsed 
between the points where Thucydides' narrative ends and Xeno- 
phon's begins, see Introd. pp. xvi, xvii. 

^Btp, i. e. to the Hellespont : cp. following notes. 

Ovfioxipffs : a few months earlier this general had lost twenty- 
two out of thirty-six ships, when he was defeated by Agesandridas 
and the Peloponnesians ofTEretria in Euboea: Thuc viii. 95. 

aS6i£, in a second battle ; the Athenian victory at Cynossema 
being apparently the first (Tbuc. viii. 106). Xenophon does not 
specify the place, but it appears from the context that it must have 
been the Hellespont. 

'Ayi7<raydf>/dov. According to Diod. xiii. 41 after the battle of 
Cynossema Mindarus sent the Spartan Epides to conduct Agesan- 
dridas* fleet from Euboea to reinforce him in the Hellespont. But 
on the voyage the whole fleet was destroyed by a storm off Mount 
Athos, only twelve men escaping. Agesandridas must have been 
one of the twelve, if Diodorus' story is true : cp. Thuc. viii. 107 fin. 

§ 2. Mrr 6\iyop . . . rovr»v : cp. vcrrcpoy tovt»¥, 

AtffMCVff : cp. i. 5. 19. 

4k 'PfSdov. For the positions of Dorieus, Mindarus, Tissaphemes, 
and Alcibiades at this time see Introd. pp. xvi, xvii. According to 
Diod. xiii. 38 Mindarus had sent Dorieus with thirteen ships, which 
had come from the Italian Greeks to aid the Peloponnesians, to 
Rhodes in order to suppress a threatened uprising in the island. 

rots crrpanjyoiff, i.e. Thrasyllus and Thrasybulus (Thuc viii. 104). 

«irc/3i/3a{c* 'Hie imperfect tense expresses the attempt. 

Mff Ifpoiyt. This, the reading of most MSS., to which the 
conunentators, comparing i. 5. 13; 6. 3i, give the meaning, 'as 
soon as he got clear,' I e. of the narrow strait of the Hellespont, 
suits neither Dorieus' action in beaching his ship, nor the geo- 
graphical position of Rhoeteum, which is well within the strait 
some five or six miles from the narrow entrance. Diodorus xiii« 
45 even says ctV ^ptawop, which is still higher up the strait. 
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It is better to read wr ijyvif 'as best he coald'; cp. Critical Note 
and Append, p. 359. 

§ 3. tit MddvTopf in the Thracian Chersonese not far from Sestos : 
cp. Her. vii. 33. 

§ 4. Mufdapos, the Spartan admiral for 41 1-410: cp. Thuc. viii. 85. 
M r^r ^oXarray, I e. to Abydos ; cp. Diod. xiii. 45 tvBtmt #( 

§ 5. f( iioBiyov, Mindarus had moved his fleet from Elaeus to 
Abydos (cp. Diod. xiii. 45), so that, since Ilium is twenty miles 
from Abydos, and since he saw Dorieos entering &iul vifup^t in all 
probability the fight must have been renewed the day after Dorieus' 
arrival in the Hellespont. Moreover the Athenian ships seem (cp. 
§§ 2, 3) to have sailed from Madytus, fought against Dorieus and 
returned to Madytus again before the second battle — a process, 
which, considering the twenty or thirty miles thus traversed, must 
have occupied several hours. Further, since Madytus was neariy 
opposite to Abydos, the second battle must have been fought some- 
where between the two cities, and consequently much higher up 
the Hellespont than the first. Diodorus (1. c) speaks of one battle 
only, making Mindarus sail down from Abydos to the support of 
Dorieus at the Dardanian promontory. Accordingly Breitenbach 
and others, wishing to reconcile the two accounts, regard ^( imBvfov 
as an interpolation. 

§ 6. *apvafia(ps was satrap of Phrygia Minor and Bithynia, and 
was now in league with the Peloponnesians (Thuc. viii. 80, 99). 
/if Xpi| temporal : ' as long as.' 

§ 7. <nffi(f>pdiairr€i, ' having formed in close order.* 
6s avroi in^'kta'ap: Xenophon's brevity is obscure; but cp. 
Plut Ale. 27 r&P fup iroXr/iCtfV rpcacoiTa kufidrrttf avao'^avrtt M it^r 
avrmPf rpawaiop lonycrav. 

§ 8. ^sr' ApYvpokaytaw: cp. § 14. Since the revolt of the allies after 
the Sicilian disaster the Athenians had been hard pressed for money. 

§ 9. Ti€rco4iippriu Satrap of Lydia and Ionia : bis policy had 
hitherto been to wear out both the Peloponnesians and Athenians 
by temporizing: cp. Thuc. viii. 109. 

(TvXXa/ScDv. Though after this Alcibiades could never again 
hope to delude the Athenians with promises of Persian aid (Thuc. 
viii. 82), his own naval successes round Samos and now in the 

B fl 
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Hellespont seem to have been sufficient to secure for him their 
confidence. Tissaphemes evidently wanted to retrieve his position 
in the ojnnion of the Peloponnesians : cp. Plut Ale 27 icoic&r dKovMf 
vir6 rmp Aaxcdat/Aorutv leal ^o/Sov/icror aMop Xa^ip /« fiatrik^mt. 
§ ID. furit MatnnSiov : Mantitheus is mentioned again L 3. 13. 
tiwopfjata^nt . • • iaridpaaap^ plural Karii ovpttrw. 

410-409 B.O. 

§ II. oi d* ip ZifTr^ K,rX For the chronology cp. Introd. 
p.xl. 

vovcriv c^«oiTa, according to Diod.ziii.49 Mindarus had recdved 
reinforcements from the Peloponnesians and the other allies. 

th Kapdlap. On the west coast of the Chersonese. 

KvCiKO¥^ this city had revolted from the Athenians, but had 
been recovered after their victory at Cynossema, Thuc. viii. 107. 
It was now besieged by Mindarus and Phamabazus and taken by 
storm. Diod. xiii. 49. 

vMparXtiv, from Cardia to Sestos. 
§ 12. Ofipafupfis: cp. Diod. xiii. 47, 49. After trying in vain to 
prevent the Euboeans and Boeotians from uniting Euboea with 
the mainland by a bridge across the Euripus, Theramenes had 
sailed to the Aegean islands in order to replace the democracies 
in the various states, had then lent aid to king Archelaus of 
Macedon in the siege of Pydna, and finally joined Thrasybulus (cp. 
i. 1.2, 8) on the Thracian coast 

Gpaavpovkos, one of the generals elected by the Athenian fleet 
at Samos (Thuc. viii 76) : he had commanded the right wing at 
Cynossema (ibid. 105) and had afterwards sailed to Thrace (Diod. 
xiii. 49). 

§ 13. /£(XoficM>iff r^ iifydXa Urrla^ i.e. the sails of the greater of 
the two masts. So too, vi. 2. 27, Iphicrates leaves his large sails 
behind to make his ships lighter and more manageable for fighting. 

th Tlapiop. On the Asiatic coast at the £. entrance to the 
Propontis. 

IIpoK6nni(rw, an island in the W. part of the Propontis. 
§ 14. airoit, i. e. rocir trrpartt^rms in the ^dcXi^crfa. 
§ 1$. mpfdsropro, i.e. at Proconnesus in the Propontis. . 
§ i6. vorroff, gen. abs. without the noun Ai^f being expressed: 
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q>. Ar. Nob. 370 vovra ; Horn. IL xii. 25 I9 V ipa Ztvs ; Goodwin, 
M« X« 040* 

iw9%bii d* /yyvr, icrA. See Appendix i. on the battle of Cyzicus, 
where the divergent accounts of Diodorus and Plutarch are given. 

vw a^Tov, L e. by Alcibiades. Cobet and others conjecture dir* 
airov, 'from the harbour'; an idea already sufficiently expressed 
by dmMtkri/tftiwat, 

§ 18. rau fuoot. The article is accounted for by the previous 
mention of the Athenian fleet (cp. i. 6. 26). There is no need 
to suppose that ipiarats has dropped out of the text (cp. Plut. 
Ale 28). 

^6aaf, The Peloponnesians did not succeed in collecting 
a fleet again till Lysander was appointed admiral in 407 B. c ; cp. 
Plato, Menex. 243 fuf luv ^/up^ w6aat r^g rdy iroX«/i(i#v ik6prtt vovr. 

Jvptucwrivv^ Thucydides (viii. 26) relates that the Syracusans 
had sent a squadron of twenty-two ships under Hermocrates to aid 
the Lacedaemonians. 

§ 19. WxwTOf cp. § II note: the dty was unwalled: Thuc 
viii. 107. 

§ 2a u4pt»$ov Ka\ Irikv/afiplop^ Both on the European coast of the 
Propontis. 

§ 22. XpooY$iroXir, on the Asiatic coast of the Bosporus, opposite 
Byzantium. 

dffKortvr^/Hoy. The establishment of this custom-house was of 
the greatest importance to Athens now that her treasury was 
exhausted, and she had lost so many of her subject allies, more 
especially Euboea : cp. Thuc viii 95 ; cp. also the similar action 
of Thrasybulus in 390-389, iv. 8. 27, 31. 

KOTtaKtvaavv : Cp. Appendix, p. 359. 

jcol ^XoKfjp : Kol ■• also^ i. e. besides the officials whose duty it 
was to collect the tithes, they also left as a garrison, ftc. 

imfuXiiaBtUfiht infinitive expresses purpose : Goodwin,M.T.77o. 
§ 23. 'inroieparovf , cp.Thuc. viiL 35, 99, 107. In 41 1 Mindarus had 
sent him with Epides to bring up reinforcements from Euboea : 
cp. supr. § I note. 

/irioroXcW : this officer held the second command in the 
Lacedaemonian fleet : cp. vi 2. 25 and Appendix, p. 346. 

fcaXcu This IS Bergk's conjecture for the MS. leoXiL The 
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word is equivalent to (vka and is used by Aristophanes, Lys. 1253, 
to denote ships, rii icaXd ■• 'our honour is gone' hardJy seems to 
suit the passage. 

iwitrava. Doric form ofAmvvij, aor. pass, of oirocrcuM, is explained 
by Eustathius (ad Iliad, i. 117 p. 63) as a^mpiufo't^ clir^X^, riBw^Kt. 

wttp&rri T&pbptt, iwopiofAts, Doric for vfwwnv ol Mipts, 
mropov/jitp. For the offers of peace apparently made by the 
Spartans at this time cp. Appendix, p. 314. 

§ 24. ^aptfofiaCw. Diodorus (xiii. 51) says that the Peloponnesians 
fled to his camp. 

§ 25. rovi dn6 r&y irAfMi^ trrpanfyovs^ i.e. the generals from the 
several states in the Peloponnesian confederacy : cp. iii. 4. 20 and 
Resp. Laced. 13. 4. 

4v *Arraydf>^, cp. Thuc. iv. 52 vavt r€ yhp tlmpUi Ijp wonturBai 
alrdBtp (from Antandros) (vXcoy \mapx&prmp Ka\ r^t^ldtft inucn/uptjs^ 

§ 26. pavm/yovitipmp. Genitive absolute, sc. alr&p: cp. § 29 dfOftcv«y, 
and Goodwin, M. T. 84S. 

fUpyttrla re icai iroXtreui, i. e. the Antandrians voted the Syra- 
cusans the privileges and honours of being tvtpytrai and iroXrrai : 
cp. vi. I. 4 and Demos, xx. 60 /^o^laacrd^ Arfp olfuu ^miyowrvp 
tv€pytrait bi vpat npwrrJKtf irpo^piavj tvfpytirlaPf iriXtiap dndpTrmp, 

Kaikxn^^f on the Asiatic coast opposite Byzantium. 
§ 27. 'Ep dc rf xP^p^ rovr^. This and the similar formulae in 
§§ 3i> 3h 33 seem to mean that all the events here mentioned 
occurred in the year 410-409, the next year 409-408 beginning at 
i. 2. I. 

'EppoKpdrow, The leader of the oligarchical party at Syracuse : 
after the defeat of the Athenians he had in 412 uiged the Sicilians 
to assist in completing their overthrow, and accordingly had brought 
a fleet of twenty Syracusan and two Selinuntine ships to aid the 
Peloponnesians on the Asiatic coast : cp. Thuc. viii. 26, 29, 45, 85. 
§ 28. fufanjptpovt . . . (mdpxowrap. With this the MSS. reading the 
phrase X<^y dtd^voi has to bear the unusual sense 'to give an oppor- 
tunity of speaking,' and the words fupptffifpovt . • . Ivdpxovawf must 
then be an appeal made by the generals to their soldiers to give them 
a fair hearing, when they returned to Syracuse, — an appeal quite 
uncalled for after the loyalty which these soldiers had just shown 
them. If however the words be transposed, with Dindor^ to a position 
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before Aco^m, the passage at least becomes intelligible. 'When the 
soldiers,' it will then mean, ' refused to elect new generals, notwith« 
standing the news that the present generals had been exiled, and 
entreated the latter to continue in command, Hermocrates told 
them that for him and his colleagues to assent to their demand 
would be an act of rebellion against the* home government ; but 
that if any one had any charge to make against himself or his 
colleagues, both he and they were in duty bound to give an account 
of their commands. As however no one brought any accusation 
against them, they consented to continue in conunand till their 
successors arrived.' Even with DindorTs transposition the sense 
is lame and unsatisfactory. This and the sudden transition to 
oratio recta together with the irregular use of connecting particles 
{wapfff€aa9 re . . . SkitrBai di , , , ol ^ , » . ol b*) point perhaps 
to a lacuna or lacunae of unknown dimensions : cp. Critical Note. 

pfPtKffKart, Parallels may be found for this abrupt change to 
the oratt0 recta : cp. i. 4- 14, vi. 5. 35, &c. 

^fUTtptuf • • . viuTMpw, There is no need to transpose these 
words : ^pcr^ can very well mean courage and skill in commanding; 
wpo&vfda, sc T&f (rrparuoT&p, ' zeal in obeying.' 

§ 29. ttoitipuv. Genitive absolute, sc. rS^v vrparmr&y: cp. § 36 note. 

cMff il^oiTo, indie as referring to a definite past action ; cp. 
Goodwin, M.T. 913. 

rvwMriof. Ionic genitive : cp. iii. i. 10 Zrpnot, 

KOTQ^uv^ ' would bring them back from exile.' 
§ 30. wpoaoiuKoimt, The pres. part expresses frequency or use. 

hp for ovr, genitive by a kind of attraction from rpitipdpxmp 
• . • (nifiarmvm 

dyricoiyovro : Suidas (s.v.) quotes this passage with the Doric 
form ^vrfvpovro. 

§ 31. KOTftyofftitrat. Thucydides (viii. 85) narrates how in 41 1 B.c 
Hermocrates had accused Tissaphemes at Sparta of playing a 
double game between the Peloponnesians and Athenians. He 
is mentioned (i. 3* 13) as accompanying some Spartan envoys, 
who, at the same time as some Athenian envoys, were to meet 
Phamabazus at C3rzicus, 408 B.a Since Diodorus (xiii. 63) pots 
his expedition against Syracuse in 409-8 B. C, it must have been 
shortly after this meeting that he obtained from Phamabazus the 
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assistance described in this passage. Tissaphernes was the personal 
enemy of Pharnabazus. 

*A(rrv6xov, the Spartan admiral, who preceded Mindarus : cp. 
Thiic. L c. 

4p rovry dc IJKop, cp. § 29 Ifuufop ffitr ^^/jcovro • . . mrnrtfii^ta^o. The 
chronological sequence of events here seems to be hopelessly con- 
fused. How could the old generab have at the same time waited 
for the new ones to arrive and been sent on their way (§ 39 <lsrc- 
v«V^|rayro) with promises of future help ? Why in § 31 does Xenophon 
tell the story already narrated by Thucydides (viii. 85) of what 
had already happened to Hermocrates early in 411, and couple 
with that his visit to Pharnabazus, which must certainly have been 
subsequent to his exile, mentioned in § 37 as apparently occurring 
in 410 B. c ? and why does he insert at this point his preparations 
for his attack upon Syracuse, which was not made till 409-8 B. C 
according to Diodorus (sdii. 63) ? How too could Hermocrates 
have been in Sicily in 409 (or at latest in 408, if Diodorus' date 
be, as so often, a year wrong), and again with Pharnabazus at 
Cyzicus in 408? (Cp. i. 3. 13 ; Freeman, Sicily, iii. p. 737.) Again, 
to what interval of time does /y rovry refer? for the new ships 
must have taken some considerable time to build. In any case 
it can have nothing to do with Hermocrates' visit to Pharnabazus 
and attack on Syracuse, which must be regarded as a paren- 
thetical dig^ssion, anticipating the events of the next two years. 
Perhaps then ip roiry may be interpreted to mean the time follow- 
ing the ag^ement made between the old generals and the army, 
inclusive of the time required for building the ships, ^kop must 
therefore be translated as a pluperfect, ' had arrived.' 

tls MiXi/roy. This agrees with the anticipatory remark of 
Thucydides (1. c.), who gives the same names. 

§ 33. 'Ep Owrf, Thasos had revolted from Athens in 411 B. C, 
two months after Diotrephes, an Athenian oligarch, had put down 
the democracy, then existing, in £ftvour of an oligarchy (cp. Thuc. 
v^ii. 64), and had since submitted to the government of a Spartan 
harmost. Now it appears that the popular party under Ecphantus 
had expelled Eteonicus the harmost and his supporters, and admitted 
Thrasybulus with an Athenian force just after the battle of Cyzicus : 
cp. this section with § 13 note, and with Demosthenes (xx. 59), who 
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adds that this affidr further led to r^ ntpi 6p9«ip r^nov entering the 
Athenian alliance. 

SpfMoar^f. In 423 B.C. the Spartans appointed governors in 
Thrace (Thuc iv. 131), and in 413 king Agis made Alcamenes 
harraost of Euboea (Thuc viii. 5). But it was not till the admiralship 
of Lysander, 407 a c, that it became a principle of the Lacedae- 
monian hegemony to appoint these officers backed up by oligarchies 
of ten in all the subject states; cp. Diod. xiv. 10 Karaarrfvawrts di 
9avapxo9 Avaop^pow rovry npoairafap irnnoptwaBai r&r wSktis 4v 
tKiBunji Toht srop* o^oir xeXovfAipovs apiioarhs iyKaBwrajtra' rotf y&p 
brnumparUuf wpo<nei6nrowTt£ ol Acuefdatfi^oi di* okiyapxint iPovKowro t^9 
irfSXffir butuutcBau Other instances of harmosts in the Hellenica are 
(i. 2. 18) Labotas in Heraclea, (i. 3. 5) Hippocrates in Chalcedon, 
(L 3. 15) Clearchus in Byzantium, (ii. 3. 14) Callibius at Athens, 
(iil I. 9) Dercylidas in Abydos, (iv. 8. 29) Therimachus in 
Methymna, &c. 

Uaaiirnldtts. It is impossible to determine whether Pasippidas 
was actually povApxos in succession to Mindarus, or whether he 
merely filled his place till the newly appointed successor Crates- 
ippidas arrived : in either case, since Lysander did not succeed 
him till 407 (i. 5. i), Cratesippidas must have held office for at least 
two years. This long tenure may perhaps be explained by the 
paucity of Peloponnesian ships after the destruction of the fleet at 
Cyzicus, which naturally made the admirabhip of very little impor- 
tance, until Lysander, backed by Persian gold, built a new fleet. 
Diodorus (xiii. 65) dates Cratesippidas' appointment in the year 
409, and narrates that he sailed with twenty-five ships collected 
from the allies to the Ionic coast Mh ^loy X<lyov wpa(as : that 
then he was supplied with money by some Chian exiles, reinstated 
them in the island and occupied the acropolis. 

§ 33. AcKcXfioff. Agis had commanded this iniTuxurft^ ever 
since its fortification in 413 B.C (Thuc. vii. 19). 

OpatruXKof had returned to Athens immediately after the battle 
at Abydos (supr. § 8) to procure reinforcements. 

TO AiVcioy, east of Athens in front of the gate of Diochares : 
cp. Strabo, ix. 397. 

§ 34. r«r iirl iraaiy, ' of those in the rear.' twl ■■ Ihno^ ; cp. ii. 
4. II ; Cyrop. viii. 3. 16-18. 
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§ 35. wXota • . . iriTov, q). Cyrop. ii. 4. 18 dfta^ crirav. These 
corn-ships would come from the Hellespont : cp. Demos, xx. 31 

air^ XP^fu^ np6t roimjv Snawra rw /c r&p 3kk<^p ^fimpi»v a^ucvou- 
fitvoPf 6 iK Tov U6prov alros tt<nr\f»p iorw. 

(Tx^croi Koi i$€P, ' should also occupy the places from which, &cJ 

Koi KXtapxop. Koi is to be retained : the passage means that^ 
just as Agis prevented provisions coming into Athens by land, so 
also Clearchus was to do the same by sea. Clearchus had been 
designated to command a squadron in the Hellespont in 412 B.C, 
and on his arrival there in 411 B.C Byzantium had revolted to him 
(Thuc. viii. 8, 39, 80). Diodorus (xiii. 51) says that he fought in 
the battle of Cyzicus. Nothing is known of his subsequent move- 
ments. 

§ 36. MrytSptty, the Megarians had just recovered Nisaea from 
the Athenians : cp. Diod. xiii. 65. 

o^rov, i. e. rov KXcapx^v. 

th Z^ur^y. Sestus was at this time occupied by the Athenians 
(cp. supr. § 11), so that it has been proposed to read tlt'hfivhop, 

§ 37. *Avpipa, This Hannibal was the son of Cisco, and accord- 
ing to the narrative of Diodorus (xiii. 54-62) he captured Selinus 
and Himera in 409 B. c For this reference to Sicilian affairs and 
the similar ones in i. 5. 21, ii. 2. 24, as well as the references to 
Persian history, i. 2. 19, ii. I. 8-9, cp. Introd. p. xxxviii. 



CHAPTER II 

§§ i~5- Thrasyllus saihd wiik ka Jlut io SafMos: hi matU Munwrous 
dgsetnis upon tht Ionian coast, iUl hi was siopptd by Stagis thi Ptrstmn. 
§§ 6zo. ThrasyHus aUacM Ephtsns, but was difiaUd with grwat loss by 
thi cOtMins, SyracHsans, and thi troops of Tissapkarms, %\ ZX-X3. Thi 
Athinians ntnatid to Notiutn, and saiUd thsna to Ltsbos^ whin thsy/iUin 
with thi Symcnsans, and chasid thim bach to Ephisus with thi loss o/Jbur 
ships. ThrasyHus joimd thiAthinian Sfuadron at Sistos, and thi combimd 
forathin erossid to Lampsacus, §§ 14-17. Thi uneonqmnd troops of 
AlcSnadis nfusid to associati with thi diftattd troops of ThrasyHus, until in 
combination thsy won a brilliant victory ovir Phamabaaus at Abydos. 
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|§ 18, 19. 7%# Lm e w dat monums recaphtnd Coryphasium (1. a Pylos)* 
Mastacrt of the Spartan cohmsts at HtracUa. Revolt of the Mtdet. 

400-408 B. C. 

§ I. *OXv/iirc<ir, k,tX. For the chronology see Introd. p. xli. 
Olympiad xciii. was really 408. 

npotrrtBtura fvyw^'r : q). Pausanias v. 8. lo. 
Elfiiras : q>. Pausanias vi. 8. 3. 
Qopu6p. On the S.E. coast of Attica. 

epaav\ko£ (supr. i. I. 8) was sent to obtain reinforcements for 
the Hellespont, but now, for some unexplained reason, he takes his 
new fleet to Ionia. Probably the Athenians were already com- 
pletely masters of the Hellespont, and so could afford to use their 
forces elsewhere. 

ra yfnifPiaBiinra : cp. i. I. 34. 

wff ifm Kali k,tX : the MSS. reading is unintelligible : pro- 
bably the phrase is a gloss on t&p vavrMr irffXroordc. 
§ 2. UvytXa. A small town five miles S.W. of Ephesus. 
§ 4. c/ff NiSrioy. The harbour of Colophon, N.W. of Ephesus : 
cp. Thuc. iii. 34. 

wpotnx^P^ov, i.e. joined the Athenians voluntarily. 
aK/Aa(oPTos Tov crtrov,' when the com was ripening,' i.e. about June. 
§ 5. Zrdyiyr. Thucydides (viii. 16) calls him vwapxot Twtrvaf^pwws, 
§ 6. 1-9 'Aprf/adi. The famous temple of Artemis at Ephesus. 
§ 7. Yiopiftru6v^ a hill four and a-half miles S.W. of Ephesus : cp. 
Diod. xiv. 99. 

irpiff r6 cXoff, on the north side of Ephesus : cp* Strab. xiv. 642. 
§ 8. t<r^<<nr,t i. e. v^iauf alroU — ipsi sibi : cp. Critical Note. 
iw6 rmv wportpmv tUoai M«oy, i.e. the ships destroyed at Cyzicus : 
cp. i. I. 18, 25. 

E^fcXfovr — 'HpoKktldoVf perhaps the same as the Syracusan 
generals of 414 mentioned by Thuc. vi. 103. 

SfXiyoucruii dvo : cp. Critical Note, ol Airh rmp ZeXiwovoimv ivoip 
would be the natural construction: the anacoluthon is perhaps 
explicable by the preceding at trvxov* For their presence on the 
Asiatic coast cp. Thuc. viiL 26: tXKwn r^cr JvpaKociwv ^\$op xal 
ZtXivovwruu duo. 

§ 9. &ae\ /fearor, ' about a hundred ' : cp. ii. 4. 25. 
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§ 10. Koi Koipji Kak idi?, i. e. the Ephesian state as a whole and 
Ephesian citizens as individuals. 
iriknav : cp. Appendix, p. 359. 

Tf fiovXo/Uvf dtl, 'to any one who at any time should 
desire it' 

awwkiikti : q). i. I. 37 note. Diodorus puts its destruction in 
409 ; this is perhaps a slight confirmation of the chronology : cp. 
Introd. p. xxxviii. 
§ II. tlBu : for this prepositional use cp. i. 4. 11, and Thuc. viii. 

r&s Zvpojcoo-car yavr, i.e. the ships newly built at Antandros, 
together with the fivt new arrivalsi § 8. 

§ 12. alroU apip6ai, 'crews and all.' 

§ 13. ffarc'Xf v<rcr ; if this Alcibiades be Alcibiades the Phegusian, 
who, according to Andocides (i. 65), was a relative of the famous 
Alcibiades, and had fled, from Athens, when it was discovered that 
he had persuaded the informer D iodides to give false evidence 
against the Hermocopids, the base part that he then played may 
account for his summary execution by Thrasyllus, notwithstanding 
his relationship to Thrasyllus' friend Alcibiades : cp. Critical 
Note and Appendix, p. 359. 

§ 14. Kal x((/M*v • • • Mcyopa : Cp. Appendix, p. 359. 

§ 1 5. BvTK . . . ^fcoif r, instead of tUp . . • ^Koitp : the optative of 
oratio obliqua. Plutarch (Ale. 29) gives an elaborated version 
of the same story. 

§ 16. twwou iroXXoir, i. e. Inntvcri iroXXoir : cp. i. 3. 5* 
'AXn/Suidiys as the commander-in-chief alone is mentioned, 
though it appears from Plut. Ale. 29 that Thrasyllus also took part 

§ 18. Kopv^aotoy. Xenophon here gives rather a one-sided 
version of the recapture of Coryphasium or Pylos on the Messenian 
coast by the Spartans, which the Athenians had held ever since it 
was seized by their general Demosthenes in 425 B.C Diodorus 
(xiii. 64} says that the place was at this time garrisoned by some 
Messenians, and when they were attacked by the Spartans, the 
Athenians sent a fleet of thirty vessels under Anytus to raise the 
siege. Anytus, however, was unable to weather Cape Malea, and 
therefore returned to Athens; whereupon the Messenians shortly 
after surrendered. Xenophon omits altogether to notice the impor- 
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tant recapture of Nisaea by the Megarians about the same time 
(Diod. xiii. 65). 

raits /iroucovr, to be construed with iv 'HpaicKti^ It appears 
from Thuc. iii. 93, viii. 3 that when the Spartans in 426 B. c. settled 
6000 colonists at Heradea, they refused to allow any Achaeans to 
join in the settlement ; and that in 413 B.C. king Agis had extorted 
money and demanded hostages of the Achaeans of Phthiotis. The 
Achaeans now had their revenge. 
§ 19. Koi 6 ipiavTuSf K.r.X.: cp. Introd. p. xxxviii, and Appendix, 

P- 359. 

CHAPTER III. 

§§ x-7. Thi Aihtman JUti aaiUd from LampsaeuB to ProcoHMiSHS and 

thg Bosporus, AlcManks invisitd Chatctdon^ and sncas^lfy nsisUd 

a joint aitaeh madt on his lines by Hippocrates from wiikin emd Phama- 

boMMS from wOkout, Hippocrates weu slain, §(8,9. IVkile Aleibiades 

was absent colUeting money on the Hellespoptt, the Athenians came to terms 

with PhamabaMUSj who agreed to send Athenian envoys to the Persiem hmg^ 

and to allow Chalcedon again to become tributary to Athens, The Athe- 

mans agreed to suspend all hostilities till their return, §§ 10-13. ^ft^ 

some d^y Aleibiades swore to the treaty at Chrysopolis and Phamabasus at 

Chalcedon, Phamabasus went to Cysicus, where he was met by the Athenian 

envqySf and also by some Spartan envoys, §} 14-99. TTte Athenians 

besieged Bysantium, While Cleanhus the Spartan harmost was away 

collecting forces to raise the siege, some ByaanHnes betrayed the dty to Aid' 

blades. The garrison, unable to nsist, surrendered. Story ofAnaxilaus at 

Sparta. 

408 407 B. O. 

§ I. Tov d* ^friiWoff, icr.X. : cp. Introd. p. xxxix. 
narri rf orpaTone^^ i, e. the united forces of Aldbiades and 
ThrasylluSi who had wintered at Lampsacns, supr. 3. 15. 

§ 2. Kdkxifi6pa Koi Bv{dvTtop, now in possession of the Lacedae- 
monians (cp. i. I. 35). 

\tiar, i. e. all that the enemy might seize as booty : cp. Thuc 
viii. 3. 

BiBv¥oif£ Qp^as : the Bithynians had migrated into Asia from 
Thrace. 

§ 3. oircdocray : cp. Plut. Alc 39 ol 5c (Bi^vyol) r^y re \elav iarshovoif 
col ^iXtoy i^finik^Y^iaap, 
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§ 4* irWccr irf iroiiy/ifyoff, i. e. irpor rovt BiBvpovt» 

§ 5. 'Iinroiepariyr : q>. i. I. 23. 

§ 6. ^AkiupMris. According to Plutarch's account (Ale. 30)1 
Alcibiades had been previously engaged in repelling Phamabazus* 
attack on the outside of the Athenian siege works. 

§ 7, trrtvonopiav. The narrow passage in between the river and 
the Athenian lines. 

§ 8. ol di Xotirol erpaTjjyoi, Thrasyllus and Theramenes (cp. 
Diod. xiii. 66). 

§ 9. t6p <l)6pop , . . oavpwtp tlttBtvav. There is no evidence to 
show whether this fl>6pos was the tUoarri or five per cent, duty on all 
imports and exports, for. which the Athenians in 413 B.C. commuted 
the tribute originally assessed by Aristides (Thuc. viL 28); or 
whether in the interval they had returned to the old system ; or 
whether this was a special arrangement made with the Chalce- 
donians. Cp. iv. 8. 27-30 notes, and CIA. ii. 14 b p. 423. 

§ 10. JrjkviAPpiap : cp. i. I. 21 : cp. Diod. xiii. 66 dc^ wpodociat 
tlKtp ; Plut. Ale. 3a 

§ 12. koip6p . . . Idlq, i.e. Alcibiades and Phamabazus entered 
both into an official agreement as representatives of their respective 
states and into relations of private friendship. Phamabazus after- 
wards procured the assassination of Alcibiades : cp. ii. 3. 42 note. 

§ 13. Uaatmritas was exiled (i. I. 32) on suspicion of treachery at 
Thasos. In the interval therefore he must have been recalled. 
These Spartan envoys, who were evidently sent to counteract the 
influence of the Athenian envoys, are not to be confused with those 
who (i. 4. 2) met Phamabazus at Gordium with the news of 
Cyms* appointment to be satrap of Sardis. There is no need to 
bracket wpiaptis, 

^itl ^miy»p (cp. i. I. 27-32). Xenophon apparently inserts 
these words to denote that Hermocrates was not with the envoys 
as commissioned by the Syracusan government, but hoping l6 gaiUi 
as he actually did, some aid for the expedition which he was pre- 
paring against his country. The doings of Hermocrates, however, 
seem involved in hopeless obscurity: for Diodoms (xiii. 63) repre- 
sents him as returning to Sicily in 409-8 with a large sum of money 
given by Phamabazus, wherewith he raised troops to eflfect his 
retum to Syracuse. Moreover he puts his death in the following 
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year about September (xiii. 75), though by that time according to 
Xenopbon (i. 4. i) the embassy had got no further than Gordium. 
Polybius (xii. 25) even states that he fought on the Lacedaemonian 
side at Aegospotami (405). Dindorf in despair brackets the whole 
passage: cp. Introd. p. xxxviii, and supr. i. I. 31 note. 

§ 15. ViXfapxos : tp. i. 1. 35. 
ptodafMiav, The name given to newly manumitted Helots: 
what their privileges were, cannot be ascertained (cp. Thuc. iv. 26, 
80, vii. 58) : cp. Appendix, p. 335. 

§ 17. SKXm, There seems no need to change the manuscript 
reading to SKXm JXXi/. The construction SkXai — xeU — icai— ml ^mt 
SKKm is somewhat irregular, but the meaning is plain. 

*Ayi7<raydpidar : cp. i. I. I. ^niParrjt here, as in Thuc. viii. 61, 
and perhaps in i. i. 28, seems to denote, not a marine, but a sub- 
ordinate officer in the Spartan navy. 

§ 18. o2 irpodidcJrrff. An anacoluthon : the nominative has no 
verb. The interrupted sentence is taken up again at § 20 with cVcl dc. 

§ 19. ^avarov: cp. ii. 3. 12. 

vartpop, Byzantium surrendered a second time to the 
Lacedaemonians in the autumn of 405 B.C. (cp. ii. 2. i), when 
Anaxilaus probably was made prisoner. 

$lat<rBaif from tlalfifju. 
§ 20. apoL(apTif^ Diodorus (xiii. 66) and Plutarch (Ale 31) 
give a much fuller and somewhat different account of the capture of 
Byzantium, detailing an elaborate stratagem of Aldbiades, and 
speaking of a hard-fought battle within the town. 

r6 BpqKUi¥, This square is described in Anab. vii. i. 24 r& dc 
X^piov oZor KoXXurroy itcrd^aSai iari Qp^iov KokovfUPOVf tpiiiuuf o^iriMV 

§ 22. awofiaip6rrmv, gen. abs. : cp. L 1. 26, 29. 
fit AffcAccay : cp. i. 2. I4. 



CHAPTER IV 

§§ I-3* PhamabasMS and thi tnvqy* were met at Gordium by somt 
Spartan envoys with the news that Cyrus had been appointed satrap at 
SanUs with orders to aid the Lacedaemonians in the war, §§ 4-7, Cyrus 
on his arrival persuaded Fhamabaaus to detain the Athenian envoys on 
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Xfarious pnUxts, so thai they did not rttum HU thru years afterwards, 
§f 8-za AleibieuUs designed to return to Athens, Thrasyhihts redneed 
Thasos and the rebels in Thrace. Thrasyllus ted the main fleet back to Athens. 
Meantime the Athenians elected AlciHtutesgenerai. §§ xi| Xfl. Alcibiades 
sailed from Samos and on hearing the news with some hesitation entered 
Piraeus on the day 0/ the Plynteria. §§ 13-17. Various feelings 0/ the 
Athenians towards him : some said that he was the victim of the intrigues of 
his enepnies, who had contritfed his exile to make room far their own amhiHous 
schemes ; others, that he was the cause of all the Athenian misfortunes, 
H iB-93. Aldbiades landed and was escorted to the city by his friends. His 
defence before the Senate and Assembly was favourably received. He was 
chosen compnander-in-diief and conducted the sacred procession to Eleusis 
safely by land. Then having equipped 100 triremes and large reinforcements, 
he sailed with them to Andros. He gained a slight success over theAndrians, 
and then sailed to Samos. 

§ I. ol npiaptit : cp. i. 3. 13* 
Foptti^f on the river Sangarius in Phrygia Major. 

407-403 B.C. 
§ 2. 01 re Ancf dac/AoytcDy npioptif. Although Xenophon introduces 
these envoys with the article ol, as if already mentioned, they 
evidently cannot be the same as those mentioned in ch. 3. 13 as 
journeying to Persia. Probably therefore they had been despatched 
previously by the Spartans to procure the dismissal of Tissaphemes 
from Sardis. Xenophon is equally reticent about o{ SKkm ayyikot, 

[Spopa] : probably a gloss to explain that Boiimot is a proper 
name. 

Lv . , • iraW«y by attraction lor wavra &v. 
§ 3. Ka\ Kvpof : also a nominative to 6injimioap : cp. i. 2. 8. 

narrmp r&p in\ AiXchrg. In the Anabasis (i. 9. 7) Xenophon 
describes Cyrus more exactly as carpdnriv Avilag re koI ^pvyias rijt 
lisydkifs KoX KmnradoKuiff, arpeeniybs hi icol nivreuf • . • olr xaBrficei eh 
KaoraiKov srcd(ojr 6Bpoi{9trBau 

aff^pdytaiia : cp. v. i. 30 ; vii. 1. 39 ; and Schol. on Thuc i. 139 : 
7 atftpayis roD Uepo&w ^ncriXcwr cZ^f iuet6, iup rumt r^p fiaaikiws c^c^n, 
Kttrh dc Ttpat rljv Kvpnv rov wpinov PatriXemf alr»p^ Kara de rtpos t6p 
Aapelov tmrop^ hi tp ;(/>fftcri(raiTa ifinatktvep, 

Kopapop. Doric for Kdptjpot, ' chief.' Segaar (Epist. ad Valckenar. 
p. 41 ) however considers it to be a Persian word, to account appar- 
ently for Xenophon's explanation of the term : he quotes a MS. 
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Lexicon learii Utpaas icapapos, rovrcoTi dcoirvri^ri rj dc 2vi}f btdkiitrf 
dpdp€tot, iroXcfUori^ff, dvMirwraror. Cp. Appendix, p. 359. 

KoaTMX^: Kiepert identifies this town with Strabo's (xiii. 
p. 902) Cyropedion, situated in £. Lydia, on a plateau on the south 
border of the Catacecaumene. It was the ground for the yearly 
muster of ^ot tU KairrmKov ircdioy aBpoiCofimu, Anab. I. I* 2 ; 9. 7. 

§ 5. iifi tlttPM, For the success of this measure q>. § 8 note. 

§ 6. fufii^B^, This is the reading of n : for the sudden change 
to aratio recta cp. i. i. 38 note. The other MSS. read fufi^tirai sc 
6 Kvpof. Some commentators have conjectured iiiir^ouno sc. o2 
irpc(r3<tf. Cp. Critical Note. 

§ 7. iwitwToi liaaw rptts, i. e. since the envoys started in the summer of 
408 (i. 3. 13) they must have returned to the Athenian forces on the 
Hellespont in 405 b. C. just before the battle of Aegospotami. 

ov waph pavikttu Some word like Avayayoi must be supplied 
from oird^iy immediately preceding. 

'Apio/SapfcSirri. The same probably as the successor of Phama- 
bazus, V. I. 28. 

Kiop : the site has not been identified. 

§ 8. fiovkSfuttoff K,rX. Cyrus* measures to prevent the news of 
his own arrival, and of the intention of the Persian king to aid the 
Lacedaemonians from reaching the Athenians, must have proved 
successful. Otherwise it is hard to believe that Alcibiades would 
have chosen this moment to return to Athens ; whereas, supposing 
him to have been in ignorance, no moment could have seemed more 
propitious. He had restored the Athenian dominion over the 
Bosporus, Propontis, and Hellespont (with the exception of Abydos : 
cp. Diod. xiii. 68), had concluded a favourable treaty with Phama- 
bazus, and had sent an embassy to the Persian king in the hope of 
bringing him over to the side of Athens. 

§ 9. OpaavpcvKog here reappears in Xenophon's narrative, nothing 
having been said of him since the battle of Cyzicus in 410 &C.: 
cp. i. I. 32 note. From this passage it would seem that the Lace- 
daemonian party had once more gained the upper hand in the 
island. 

§ 10. arparriyoiff ttkorro. It is not to be supposed that only three 
generals were elected instead of the usual ten. Xenophon probably 
names the three who were to command the fleet 

XXK. HKLL. c 
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^fvyomou Thucydides (viiL 97) says that the people i^if^aafro 
mai *AXiu/3uidipr . . . xarMMu in the year 411 B. C, but Alctbiades had 
never availed himsdf of the permission, so that perhaps now the 
decree- may have been xenewed. The curse pronounced over him 
by the priestly fiunOy of the Eumolpidae was certainly not recalled 
till his return in 407 a C : cp. Plut. Ale. 33. 

rAr oUoBiw: cp. ol UpboBw, iii. i. 18. 
{ II. TvStUiv, The Spartan arsenal on the southern Laconian 
coast : cp. vL 5. 33. 

TDv . . . mniirXov. The genitive may be made to depend on 
KoraaKoirirf or be regarded as a sort of partitive genitive dependent 
on Swms. The meaning is the same in either case : cp. iL 1. 14 •« 
€lx€ ^iXiar. 

{ 12. nXviT^pio. The washing of the statue of the goddess took 
place on the 35th of Thargelion, L e. about the end of May : cp. 
Mommsen, Heortologie. 

dymn^ffioy. So Plutarch, Ale. 34 bpmn di rA ^PV^ 
npa^fpyidai dir^ppiyra, t6p rv K6<rfiW KaBtk6prtf, ical r6 itat 
mnueaXv^arrrr. S$tp iw rait ii£Kwra rAy mo^pihrnv r^r ^ii(pap 
ravn/w SwpoKTOw *A^mium poiuCovtrtt^ o^ ^Xo^/N$M»ff oIp o&d* ti/uw&t 
idoKtt wpoa^xP/^^ ^^ *AXn0iadi|v i| BtU wapoKakvnrufBtu kqI dirc- 
Xovpf »y iavT^s, 
$ 13* '^Xor . . . tfav/ui(orrcr, a construction Korii awtatf^ 

^BpoiaBii : cp. Plut. Ale. 34 ; Diod. xiii. 68, 69. 

o\ fup corresponds to ol dc $ 17. 

li6poi, if retained in the text, must mean ' alone * of those who 
bad been banished at the same time. 

laartkoy^ in.] Briickner and Dindorf inclose the words in 
brackets as a gloss : ^ircXoyi^tf 7, to be translated at all, must be taken 
passively : cp. Critical Note and Appendix, p. 359. 

an6 roO r^ irAcwf ivvarov I * from the resources of the state' ; 
cp. i. 6. 7 Karh t6 avrov dvpar6w, 

{ 14. fWXoiTor bi . . , itrnpr^aop. This hopelessly corrupt and 
involved sentence now passes into ortUio recta, 

lKfpfiaKK6iitPOi : literally ' putting off that which seemed to 
be just to another time ' ; i. e. the demand for an immediate trial, 
which seemed to be just For the facts cp. Thuc. vL 29. 
§ 15. hovknmp is appropriate as expressing the relation between 
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Alcibiadesas a subject, and the Persian king as a master : cp.iii. i. 
36; vi. 1. 12. 

Tovff ixBiarovt^ i. e. the Spartans and Persians : cp. Thuc viii. 45. 
§ 16. fAr. • . c&oi. A contracted expression for rAv Ivrmir rocovrMr 
ot6air€p aMs fp e&oi, ' they denied that it was the part of men who 
were such as he was, to need, &&' ovroC would be more usual than 
a(fT6t in such a contraction : cp. ii. 3. 25 yy6irr9t luv rwt otoir ^/uy r^ 
ttm vfjup x'v^fir^y woXmiaw tlvm ; the nominative, however, is found 
in the MSS. in Arist. Achar. 601 pfoplas If ouws <rv ^aMpaicAras, and 
Demos, xxiv. 185 oud* otoiairrp avxfM/upot (rvfi^oyXoir, where some 
commentators have altered the text 

leaiWty wpayftdrtiP for yc«rcpc»ir ir^yfidr«y (cp. V. 3. 9) Otherwise 

occurs only in later authors : cp. Polyb. iv. 2 ; Dio Cass, xxxvii. 30. 
troiovroir . . . wpSrtpop.f The words, as they stand in the fiext, 
are a correction, almost universally adopted, of the unintelligible 
MSS. TMovrof oTor. But even so corrected it is very hard to extract 
any meaning out of them, roir . . . ix^poh is the dat depending on 
vwdpxttPf and otoiawtp is the dat. instead of the nom. by attraction 
after roioiV ur : the sequence of cases tvpaa^thrtp . . . X«i^'yntf is 
very irregular, and the clauses vartpop dc . . . /ScXrurrovr, o^rov* df . . . 
ayanatrBoi . . . ^Ix^p xP^a^at^ which are manifestly a mere recitation 
of the acts of the Four Hundred in 41 1, have neither logical nor 
grammatical connexion with what precedes. Probably, therefore} 
there is a considerable lacuna after wpSrtpop. Cp. Critical 
Note. 

§ 17. T&v T€ 4>o^P»^* ''f'^' ypiirOai is the infinitive dependent 
on 0o/3ff/>«y. Translate : ' and that there was a danger that he 
alone would be the author of the evils that it was feared would 
befall the state ' : ^o^f p«y . . . y9p4v^ ■■ 4^fitp&p ftfj ytpigrau 

§ 19. Elpwrr6\€/MPf to be distinguished from Euryptolemus (L 3. 
13), one of the Athenian envoys to the Persian king. In 406 the 
former advocated the cause of the generals after Arginusae, i. 7. 12. 
wapiVKivaa-fuprnp to be construed with fk) ^wirplmip. 

§ 20. tAroKparmp, For a parallel cp. Thuc vi. 8, when Nlciat, 
Alcibiades, and Lamachus were appointed (rrparfiyoi tAuMpdropn. 
Cp. also Diodorus* account (xiii. 69) oMp arparfty^p Kararn^amt 
atrroKpAropa tcai icar^ yrjp jcoi jcor^ BdKarrap 6n6atu ritt ^vpdpMt 
iptxtipurow alvf, 

ca 
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iHMrcuy L e. to secure what remained and to recover what was 
lost of the Athenian power. itwaAam would rather be expected. 

wp6npo9 1U9. For the first time since the iwvnixyns was estab- 
lished at Decdea in 413, Aldbiades now conducted the procession 
to Eleusis, as of old, along the Sacred Way. He evidently meant 
it to be not only a military demonstration, but an act of atonement 
to the priestly party, whose hatred he had so deeply incurred (cp. 
Thuc. viiL 53). Plutarch (Ale. 34) indeed says that he roused sudi 
enthusiasm among the common people, that they hoped that he 
would make himself tyrant (cp. Thuc. vL 15). 

inoitjo'tw, SC Syto4at, 
§ 21. rplr^ fuipL The Eleusinian mysteries were celebrated on 
the 20th of Boedromion, t. e. about the end of September : the 
Ply^teria on (he 25th of Thargelion, i. e. about the end of May. 
Alcibiades therefore must have stayed at Athens within a week of 
four months. Accordingly Cobet reads rcrapry. Cp. Critical Note. 

'Ad«/fiayror, called 6 An;«roXo^dov to distinguish him from 
Adimantus, the son of Ariston, Plato's brother : cp. L 7. i. 

ffpilfupoi Korh yvfp, i. e. Alcibiades selected them out of the college 
of generals to command the troops on board his fleet Diodoms 
(xiii. 72) erroneously mentions Adimantus and Thrasybulus ; for 
the latter was stiU absent from Athens (cp. HelL i. 4. 9 ; 5. 11). It 
appears from L 4. 22; 5. 18 that Conon must have accompanied 
Alcibiades as second commander of the fleet, as he was left by him 
to carry on the siege of Andros. This Aristocrates may be the 
same as the one mentioned by Thuc viii. 89. 

{ 22. rijt *Apdpiat X^P"^* '^^^ failure to capture Andros was 
made a matter of reproach against Alcibiades by his enemies at 
Athens (Plut. Ale. 35). 

$ 23. inoK^iut, Diodorus (xiiL 69) and Plutarch (Ale. 35) state 
that Alcibiades made plundering expeditions to. Caria, Cos, and 
Rhodes, apparently in the winter 407-406 B. c. 

CHAPTER V 



II z, 9. LjuBandtr wm$ appoinkd SpoHon mdmiml ami coUtcUd a JUti 
pf 70 9kip9 ai Ephutu^ whtrt kt nmUtd Htt Cyru£ mwrivtU tU SardU, 
f I 3~7* Ly^tmdtr obtmntd frmn Cyrus pfomistt tf vigorous support tmdm- 
trstistiptiyjor tks PdopouHssmns. f § S-xo. Tks Atkmums m despmrstnt 
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mvqjm io Cyms, hut kg v^ustd to ut ihtm, LymnJUr had now 9^ Mp9 
mi Epkuus, |§ ZZ-14. A lddia d es crosBtdto Pkocmm to visit ThfrntybuJuMf 
iftnting fttsJUtt mi SantoSf m chmrgt o/AntioehMM, wUh giriti onUrB mti to 
fiffiU Bui Aniioekus disodtyid, mud drtw oh a gtmtral tngmgnmmi mi 
NoOum, in which hg was drfeaisi hy LyaatuUr wOh m hss of 15 ahips^ 
f 15. Om Afs nium to SanuM Al Mm d t s iritd in vatu to mww Mr bmOU 
m$ul atmtgit the defimi, || z6, 17. On htmrmg of this mffitir thsAthiuums 
ai homt thorn tm oihirgnwrals in ptan c/AkiHades^ who,JhuUng himsdf 
unpopular also with hiajlttt, saiUd away to ths Cherwomm, || zS-flo. 
Omon suetmUd Ale&iadis mi Samos} he manmd onfy 70 sh^ out of 
too, mud with thnu ntvmgtd th§ ne^ghSouring coast, | az. Gm i t mp o m ty 
eveuisin Steily. 

§ I. ir^ffpoy rotr^y, i.e. a little before Alcibiades sailed for Andros 
and Samos, in the autumn of 407 & c Xenopbon now proceeds to 
bring his account of the doings in the enemy's camp up to the same 
date. 

r^r wavapxlat : cp. Appendix, p. 343. 

ifidofuiKovnu This was the first fleet the Spartans had collected 
since the battle of Cyzicus, 410 B.c (cp. i. i. 18). 

§ts 2dpd€if : from Gordium in Phrygia Minor (cp. 1. 4. 3), where 
he had been in the spring of 407. 

$ 3. rocff . . . irpcV/SccTiy. Xenophon leaves it quite uncertain who 
these envoys were— whether the same as those mentioned in L 4. 3, 
or a different body. 

i ntwoujK^ €ifi : for Tissaphemes' policy cp. i. i. 9 note. 
{ 3. r6v BpSpop KaTaK6^€i9 1 cp. Tissaphemes' promises to the 
Athenians, Thuc. viii. Si fuj Amp^tuf airovt rpo^r, ovd' ^w U§ 

§ 4. ^xt^p ^Arruc^p, The Attic drachma was worth six, the 
Aeginetan ten obols. The Athenians were accustomed to pay their 
men only half a drachma : Thuc. viii. 45. 

§ 5. r^r ovpBffKog : for these treaties cp. Thuc. viii. 29^ 45, 58, in 
which, however, no fixed rate of pay was stipulated. One mina-* 
100 drachmae ■> 600 obols, or three obols a day for every sailor in 
a crew of soa 

$ 6. ^i . . . npooBtlift : for Sn introducing oraiio recta cp. 
Sauppe, LexiL s.v. ; Goodwin, M.T. 711. 

§ 8. aBi^mt . . . ffTxor : according to Pint. Lys. 4 many of their 
sailors deserted. 
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$ 9. vir' 'AX«^uS^ov : cp. Thuc. viii. 46. 
IMfidi oiTtptt'»ivfi€99s orrivcff cZcrc: 'none of the Greeks whatever.' 
Cp. Plat. Leg. 919 D M^* Ifiaropor /uttc btaicoplap fujd* ijpTUfa KCJcny/MMr. 

§ II. Cp. Introd. p. xlii for the date. 
Bpaavpcvkow. Xenophon does not relate how Thrasybulus 
sailed from Thrace and Thasos (cp. t. 4. 9), nor why he was now 
fortifying Phocaea. This town was occupied by the Spartan 
admiral Astyochus 412 & c (cp. Thuc viii. 31), and after Aiginusae, 
406 B. c, the Peloponnesians fled to it for refuge. But, like Cyzicus, 
it may have been unwalled, and so liable to occupation by either 
side, so that there is no need to change mxiC^iP into awovMixiC^uf 
or ntpiTuxiC^ir* Diodorus (xiii. 73) has a different story altogether, 
that Alcibiades sailed not to Phocaea, but to Clazomenae. Plutarch 
(Ale. 35) again makes him sail to Caria dpyvpoKoyiiamw, 

*Arrloxow. Plutarch (Ale. 35) says of him ayn^ pJkv fjv xv/Scp- 
viTn^f, MifTos bi rSkka iceA ^/irucor. In ch. lo he relates a story 
of the manner in which, as a boy, he gained the friendship of 
Alcibiades. 

§ 13. «ff cieaoTor froi^cy : better ijyvcrcy, ' as £ei8t as each could ' : 
cp. i. I. 3 note. 

§ 1 5. ^X^moy Koi 'Hi^Hi : Delphinium was in Chios (cp. Thuc. 
viii. 38) and Eion on the Strymon in Thrace. Diodorus (xin. 76) 
ascribes the capture of Delphinium and Teos to Callicratidas, so 
that Schneider here conjectures Tc«y for 'Hi^va. 

§ 16. ^yyA^. Plutarch (Ale. 36) makes a certain Thrasybulus, 
son of Thraso [to be distinguished from the famous Thrasybulus], 
return to Athens immediately after the battle, and there formally 
impeach Alcibiades for general misconduct. Diodorus (xiii. 73, 74) 
here again gives quite a different account : the general discontent 
at Athens was, according to him, increased by the accusations of 
some Cymaean envoys, who complained that, after the battle of 
Notinm, Alcibiades had made a descent upon Cyme and ravaged 
its land, notwithstanding that it was an aUied state. But something 
must be wrong in Diodorus' account, because Thucydides (viii. 31, 
100) distinctly states that Cyme was on the Peloponnesian side. 
Nepos (Ale. 7) has yet another version, that Alcibiades was accused 
at Athens, not for the defeat at Notium, which he does not mention, 
but for his failure in an attempt upon Cyme. 
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SkKcvf dcmu Since the battle of Notlum most have taken place 
in the early months of 406, and elections were held at Athens about 
April, it would seem that Xenophon must mean, not an extraordinary 
election of generals to replace Alcibiades, but the ordinary elections 
for the year 406-405, at which Alcibiades failed to secure re-election : 
indeed Conon and Aristocrates, now re-elected, had been his col- 
leagues (i. 4. 10, 21) in 407-406. Otherwise we should expect to 
hear not of ten, but only of two or three new generals appointed to 
supersede him in command of the fleet. Cp. Introd. p. xlii, and 
Lysias xxi. 7. 

Aconra : cp. i. 6. 16 note. 

IlcpucXca : a bastard son of the great Pericles : Pint. Per. 

24. 37. 

$ 17. r^ covrov rffi^i;. Cor. Nep. Alc. 7 and Diod. xiii. 74 call this 
fort Pactye. But Plut. Alc. 36 puts the castle at the Thradan town 
of Bisanthe much further £. on the Propontis. It appears from 
Anab. vii 3. 19 that other Athenians also possessed rf/x9 in this 
district 

§ 18 r^ff "A^dpov, where apparently he had been left by Alcibiades 
(I 4. 23). 

^apoaBfVfip: since the name of Phanosthenes does not occur in 
the list of the new generals, it would seem that he was one of the 
generals of the preceding year, and that he was sent to replace 
Conon at Andros in the interval which elapsed between the 
election of the new generals in April, and their entering on office in 
July. According to Plato (Ion 541 d) he was himself an Andrian. 

§ 19. eovpuity: for Thurian ships in the Peloponnesian fleet, 
cp. Thuc. viii. 35, 61, 84. 

Lmpiia : cp. i. 1. 2, Thuc viii. 35, 84. Pausanias (vi 7. 4) 
relates with considerable detail how the Athenian Assembly, though 
greatly incensed against him, set him free out of pity at seeing so 
funous an athlete, who had won victories at Olympia and the other 
contests, in the guise of a suppliant before them : cp. Thuc iiL 8. 

4^ *aB'ipA¥. Rhodes was one of the subject allies of Athens, 
and therefore under her jurisdiction. 
wap* avrolt, i. e. at Thurii. 

§ 20. i^^ofi^KovTo, Plutarch (Lys. 4) speaks of the impoverish- 
ment of Athens at this juncture : cp. Diod. xiii. 77 fUvmp • • ccxc 
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/rrpor r&w irporcpor crrpan^r $r xart ajcfuojc^r. 

§ 21. ffir SuecX/ar: q>. Diod. xiit. 80-90, and Introd. p. zxxviii. 

CHAPTER VI 

fl 1, a. CattienUuUu sucetttM Ly$atuUr at EphtaMM* His mnswtr to 
Lymndtit tmfty boast §f 3-5. He mcnasid his JUtito i^o vtsasis, and 
fmpandfor baM$ ; but Jmdtttg himstlf iradudd by Lysandsf's Jnmds^ hs 
asssmbUd tks LatsdatmomoHS and toU thsm thai hs had comt only in 
oMienet to tkg Spartan gooemnuni, and was nady to rrtmm if ik^ so 
wiskid. If 6-xi. Ths maicanitnts thus quUUd, hs iritd to git snppHts 
from CyruSf but /ailing, appealtd to ths MUssians/or hslp, tOl monsy should 
corns firom Sparta. §| 19-15. ^^ ^' supplies so obtamsdy hs saiUd to 
Chios aftd Lssbos, whsrs hs tooh Msthymna by storm, and capiursd many 
prisonsrs ; all ths Gnsks hs set frse except the Athenians. %% x6-x8. Hs 
ehassd Conon, returning towards Samos, into ths harbour 0/ Mytilsus, whsrs 
hs captured ^ of ths Athsnian ships, and blockaded the rest, Cyrus there* 
upon sent him numey, §| 19-04. Conon by a stratagem contrived to 
send a ship to Athens with the news. In 30 days ths Athsniems squipped 
a fleet cf no vessels, manned by both slaves and free. §f 95-98. Ths 
Athsnian fleet setSsd to Samos, and anchored at the Arginusae islands, 
mustering mors than 150 strong, CaUicratidas left 50 ships under Eteo* 
nicus at MytHene, and saHsd to Cape Malea with x9o ships to meet the 
Athenians, %% 99-34* Callicratideu reused to flee before the superior 
numbers of the Athenians, Ths fight began ; aful whsn CedUcratidas fell 
into ths sea emd omm drownsd, ths Pstoponnssians fled to Chios and Phocaea 
with a loss of 69 ships. Ths Athenians retired to Arginusas with a loss 
cf 95 ships, § 35. The Athenian generals commissioned Theramsnes 
and othsr officers to rsseus the crews cf their sunken vessels with 47 vessels, 
whils they thsmselves sealed agednst Eteonicus at Mytilene, But both projects 
were prevented by a storm, §§ 36, 37. Eteonicus, by spreading false news 
of a victory^ suecsedsd in despedching his fleet to Chios, artd in marddng 
himself to Metkynma, § 38. Conon met tke Athetnan fleet with the news 
etkout Eteonicus, The fleet sealed to Mytilem, made an attempt on Ckios, 
andfinaUy returned to Samos, 

\ \. h c'^'ii^i '•^•^* On the chronological data see Introd. 
p. xxxvi. This eclipse occurred on April 15 , 406 B. c. 

406-405 B.O. 

b iroXoi^, JcrA. Probably the temple of Athena Polias on the 
AoopoliSy called * old ' in opposition to the newer Parthenon. 
wapiLkrjkMtTot : cp. Appendix, p. 344. 
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$ 3. ifMifupov : the middle form is rare in Attic prose, and occurs 
nowhere else in Xenophon, unless it he m Cyrop. vi. i. 21, where 
some MSS. read iiparo. 

§ 4. Kora/iaB^p . . • Kanunwrta{6fiM9at : for the partidpial construc- 
tion cp. Anab. V. 8. 14 KoripaBow owaarkt /iSKit : Goodwin, M. T. 884. 
rmv KvaMpcv ^«0r. Diodorus (xiiL 70) states that Lysander 
during his period of office organized the various oligarchical clubs 
in the Ionian states in his own favour, promising them the govern- 
ment of their cities (cp. ii. 3. 3). 

dioXXdrmir : for the law against holding the office twice cp. iL 
1. 7 and Appendix, p. 545. 

iptmnfitinp. Translate: 'since often unsuitable men were 
appointed, who had only just studied naval matters, and did not 
know how to employ men/ The text (cp. Critical Note) is mani- 
festly corrupt: the clauses avtipovt . . • roit fnt merely repeat 
w6kX6ut . • . YiypwrK6prt»p, and in the MSS. the verbs wapawtwroup 
and KipdfptCoitp are not combined by any conjunction. 

§ 5. irp^ A iy^ T§, jcr.X., ' in relation to those matters for which 
I am myself ambitious (i. e. my appointment as admiral) and our 
country is accused,* i. e. for changing its officers, && 

§ 7. ^ vtt$§: the subjunctive of aratio directa is retained and not 
changed to the optative, as it might be : cp. Goodwin, M. T. 689. 

§ 8. wifty^ rpirfptif. Xenophon nowhere relates the result of 
their mission. 
§ 1 1. AeriM : the money from Lacedaemon. 

Bav/id[np : a stronger word than BtpanMvnp, 
§ 12. o2 a/ria(<{/;cyoi crainovcrAii, 'those who were accused of 
opposing him.' 

tlvriyovpTOf L e. proposed a grant of public money. 
/iroyycXXf^fifMM, sc dovMii, ' promising themselves to give money 
from their private means.' 

iiPodiaxrd/ttpoSf crA., 'having had his seamen paid five drachmae 
apiece.' 

§ 15. ipi^povpupi this word nowhere else occurs in this sense: 
cp. Resp. Lac 5. 7 and Critical Note. 

TUP ra wpayfwra ix^prup, ' those who were in power.' 
§ 1 5. rovr dr rup 'AB/fpalwp ^poupovr. Grote (vii. 406) overlooks 
the (act that Callicratidas allowed the Athenians to be sold. 
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fiocx^rra. Plutardi (Mor. 1 100 A) explains : alvxp^ '^ tcpv^ 
wvc/MT teal wapaPi6Cta4m rflw AiXorroy. 

i¥ay6iiMpo9 : Diod. xiii.77, says that Conon with his seventy ships 
had sailed to the support of the Methymnaeans, but finding the 
town already captured he had anchored for the night at one of 
the islands known as the Hecatonnesi. 
§ i6. §lt ^yas : cpi i. 5. 2a 

Aimp Kal *EpaatK^i^. The brevity, if not the carelessness, of 
Xenophon makes the passage, if genuine, almost unintelligible, when 
compared with § 29. From Lysias xzi. 8 it appears that Arche- 
stratus was also with Conon at Mytilene and died there, and that 
Erasinides, who fought at Arginusae (infr. § 29), escaped in one of 
the two fast-sailing vessels mentioned in § 19. Again, Leon b 
mentioned only here and i. 5. 16, while at the battle of Arginusae 
(i. 6. 30 and 7. i, 2) Lysias appears in his place. Diodorus too 
(xiii. 74, 99, 1 01) speaks of Lysias. The name Leon, however, 
in this passage of Xenophon is attested by the Scholiast on Aristid. 
Pan. 162. 19, so that we can only conjecture with Riemann that 
Leon was on board the ship captured by the Lacedaemonians 
(§ 21), and that afterwards Lysias was chosen general in his place. 

•h rhp Xi/Mva : the old town of Mytilene lay on a little island 
separated by a narrow channel from the shore, which formed the 
connexion between the northern and southern harbours. The 
southern harbour was deep enough only for small boats, so that here 
the northern harbour must be meant, the entrance to which was 
protected by a mole : cp. Diod. xiii. 77 , 79; Strab. xiii. p. 617. 

itunhw Koi ifiboiu\K09ra '. the thirty Athenian ships captured § 17 
seem to be reckoned by anticipation: for according to § 3 and 
Diod. xiii. 76 the number was now 140. 

§ 17. mraKwXv^ffir, i.e. prevented from beaching his ships under 
the city walls. 

§ 18. r^v c«irXovr, i.e. of the northern harbour: the channel 
(cffpciror) between the two harbours was too shallow to admit of 
Conon's escape in that direction. 

$ 19. mU KoCKtip vavpy * into the ship's hold,' instead of on deck, 
their usual place. 

ra vttpapvfUKra : cp. Suidas, dc/yfir. irMwdanara and ii. I. 22. 
What particular kind of coverings these were, is unknown. 
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Apparently the crews remained below during the day-time to 
escape the notice of the enemy, and to fit out the ships. They 
had to wait five days before they caug^ht the Peloponnesians off 
their guard. 

§ 20. «« . . . ff&ac : «>r is here used with the infinitive, like Aarc : 
cp. iii. 4. 27, V. 2. 38 ; Goodwin, M. T. App. 4. 

niiAinrjf . . . ^/^p^ : for the omission of the article cp. ii. 2. 17. 

§ 21. fll>ff c«aoro« fyotyov. Better ijwor : cp. i. i. 2 note and Appen> 
dix, p. 359. The logical order of ideas appears to be somewhat 
confused in the phrases &yKvpat auoK^nromt . . • tytip6fitpM . • . 

The detail with which Xenophon narrates this incident of 
personal skill and courage is noticeable. 

Tux&PTts . . . aiiKrronoiovfttvoi: for the supplementary participle 
cp. Goodwin, M. T. 887. 

§ 22. CMifUhtav. Xenophon does not say from whence he was 
coming— perhaps it was from Samos : from the context it would 
appear that it was not from Athens. 

rhv fitptnop : cp. §§ 16, 18 notes. It is difficult to understand 
how Diomedon effected an entrance. 

§ 24. BovXovf. To enrol slaves, even as rowers in the fleet, was 
a very exceptional measure. These slaves who fought at Aiiginusae 
were rewarded with their freedom, and were given allotments of 
land together with the same political privileges as the Plataeans 
enjoyed at Athens (cp. Arist. Frogs 190, 693 ; Hellanicus Fr. 80 
(Miiiler)). 

TMir Iwwtmp: the Knights formed the second of Solon's five 
classes and were usually exempt from'naval service (cp. Thuc iiL 16). 

§ 26. 'Ert6inKw: cp. i. I. 32. 
[avriow ttjs MvrcXijiriyr] : it is impossible to reconcile these words 
with the geographical features of the country. 

§ 27. tp raU 'Apyipovaait: three small islands between Lesbos 
and the mainland. 

[drriov r^ff . . . ^Kp9] I cp. Critical Note : rirl r§ MaXcf i^tp^ seems 
to be a copyist's careless repetition of § 26, and optiop rjr AcV/Sou 
a gloss on dyriop rrjt MvriXr^r^r. 

§ 28. dpitrxtv, sc 6 x^^t^^f * when the storm ceased.' Cp. Bekk. 
Anec 400 i»g Xiyopipf 6n6T€ 6 wr^ wavtrau 
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§ 39. wapanrayiupoi Uc : Died. xiii. 98 agrees with Xenophon 
on the whole in bis description of the arrangement of the Athenian 
fleet, and also explains why it was left weak in the centre and 
strengthened on the wings: the reason was that the Arginusae 
islands were taken into the line, so that the ten Samian ships 
and the ten ships of the taziarchs iw\ fu3f posted in front of the 
islands were suflSdent to secure the centre. Their line, drawn ap 
M ^Aoyyoff (cp. VL 2. 30), must have faced N W. 

fiffri M ravra, Le. next in line with these: cp. infr. wapk 6i 

inrriroKTOf * was posted behind.' 

*Epairipi^ifi. Xenophon nowhere relates how he escaped from 
Mytilene, in which, according to § 16^ he was blockaded together 
with Conon and Leon : he may have been on one of the two ships 
that Conon despatched to Athens (i. 6. i), especially as Lysias 
(xsd. 8) states that on the death of the general 'Archestratns at 
Mytilene he went on board his ship as the fastest-sailing vessel 
in the fleet : cp. § 16 note. 

Miiart : cp. Appendix, p. 359. 

ro^ttipxwr: the taxiarchs, hke the strategi, to whom they were 
subordinate, were ten in number, and each of them commanded one 
of the ten tribal divisions of the hoplites. 

M /uasp ' in single line.' 

M di r^vratSf i. e« ' behind,' so as to form a double line on 
the two wings, the line in the centre being left single (cp. supr. 
iwiriraKTo), 

pav6px^p : the position of these officers in the Athenian navy 
is not known : qi. L 7. 3a The title is applied in v. i. 5 to the 
commander of a squadron of thirteen Athenian vessels. 

§ 30. AinWoc is not mentioned in the list of the ten generals, 
whose election is related in L 5. 16. He may have been appointed 
in the place of Arehestratus, who had already been killed at 
Mytilene (cp. Lysias xxi. 8), or, still more probably, in place of 
Leon : i. 6. 16 note. 

§ 31. dccffirXovr, Le. the Athenian line was doubled on the two 
wings to avoid the manoeuvre of the dicnrXovr. In this manoeuvre 
the object was first to row rapidly past the enemy's ship, breaking 
his oars in the passage, and then to turn rapidly round and bear 
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down upon his disabled side. The irf/>/irXovf was the same 
manceuvre executed round the enemy's flank. 

§ 32. etij . . . tlx^p. ftti is here used as an auxiliary verb with 
a participle : for the periphrasis cp. iv. 8. 4. 

Miw lAff : the double negative is emphatic : cp. Critical Note. 
oIkutm : cp. Critical Note and Appendix, p. 359. 

§ 34. ircrrc fcol cSkocrir. The number is said to be twelve in i. 7. 
30, but thirteen may have sunk in the interval. 

§ 35. efipa/M^mjp : according to Diod. xiii. 98, though now only an 
IdUmjt, he had been given a command on the right wing. This is not 
inconsistent with Xenophon : for a trierarch (cp. Diet, of Antiq.) only 
commanded the ship which he had fitted out Thrasybulus (i. 5. 1 1), 
one of the generals of the previous year, was in the same position. 

rait dc (SXXacff, sc. nXtiPi the subject which must be the generals 
themselves, is not repeated, because it b the same as that of the 
principal sentence lido^t^ K.r.X. 

dicJCtfXvo-fy. From this passage it would appear that the storm 
stopped both projects ; but i. 7. 5, 31, and ii. 3. 35, would seem to 
imply that the rest of the fleet at least made a start for Mytilene, 
though perhaps the imperfect tenses there used might be interpreted 
to mean no more than the wish, here expressed by fiovXofUPovs, 

§ 37. c^vf r& tlayytXta : cp. the similar action of Agesilaus on 
the receipt of the news of the Lacedaemonian defeat at Cnidus, 
iv. 3. 13. 

roif ifjLv6poif cp. vi. 2. 23 ; 4. 9. There was no proper commis- 
sariat attached to a Greek armament : the custom was for merchants 
to follow in its train, who sold the necessary provisions and bought 
the spoils, which were captured. 

oCf>iow, Though the wind was favourable for safling SW. 
towards Chios, Conon thought it better to wait till it was more 
moderate (§ 38), before he sailed E. to meet the Athenian fleet 

Arist *A6ffw, iroX. 34. 1, quoted by the Scholiast on Arist Ran. 1532, 
represents the Lacedaemonians after this defeat to have again offered 
terms of peace to the Athenians, which were again rejected through 
the influence of Cleophon. Grote (viii. 1) thinks that Aristotle has 
confused together the two battles of Cyzicus and Arginusae. Cp. 
Appendix, p. 321. 

rf^y ra\UmiPf SC o^oy oiroirXccr. 
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CHAPTER VII 

§§ I, fl. 7%# Atkimmn gtnnuU wert rtplactJ by Un oiM^rt, Conon miom 
Mfg n-iUcUtL O/ihg six who nimmtd to Ai/uns^ Emsimdts was iucustd 
by Arehg€UmuM ufcovrupi pracHctM, and sintnutd by tlu tourt to impruon' 
mmt. § 3. Tht otkgr gimrala also^ €^ttr mfarmmg th* Council about tht 
battlg and th$ storm, wtrt amstsd by its order, | 4. Be/ort tks Assembfy 
Thsfatmnes and others attachid th* gsnsrals Jor not having rescued the 
shipwredmd erewMj alleging as evidettee the official despatch. If 5» 6. In 
defence thegemrah recounted thefads^ bringing forward aoms of the saOors 
as witnesses. | 7. The drfenc* was favoureMy received, but, it being dawh^ 
the Assembly adjourned without a vote being tahen, after commissioning the 
Council to bring forward a proposal as to the procedure' tf the trial, | 8. 
Therame9tes availed himself of the Apaturia to excite the Athenians against 
the accused, f § 9-1 1. At the second meeting of the Assembly Callixenus 
introduced the proposal of the Council, that the people should decide, without 
further hearing^ upon all the accused at once by a single vote. %% xa, 13. 
EutyptoUmus and others threatened to indict Callixenus* proposal as uncon- 
stitutional, but were compelled to withdraw their threat. |§ 14* IS ^' 
Prytetnes refused to put the question to the vote, but were all frigklcnsd 
into submission except Socrates. }§ 16-33. 5j^rA of Euryptolemus. 
f§ i6-i8>. ^ Pericles and Diomedon wen chiefly to blame, because they 
had persuaded their colleagues ttot to mention in their despatch the orders 
they had given to Theramenes and others to rescue the crews. || 19-99. 
Two courses were open to the Atheniems : the generals might be tried, 
either before the Assembly according to the decree of Cannonus, or before 
a court according to the low against sacrilege and treason. f f 93-09. 
But in either case th^ ought to be tried fairly and separately. Undue heute 
otight to be avoided, especially in the case of generals who had deserved so 
'wdl of their country. f 99. To return to the facts : Diomedon had proposed 
to rescue the crews, Erasinides to saH against the enemy, Thrasyllus to eh 
both by dividing the fleet, §§ 30-39. According to Thrasylhu^ proposal 
47 vessels were told off to rescue the crews, and the rest were to sad againsi 
the enerny, but the storm prevented both projects. Mat^ survivors would 
witness to the truth of this. § 33* ^ all grounds therefore the generals 
ought to be acquitted.* §§ 34y 35- At first the people accepted EuryptO" 
lerrms* proposed to try the generals separately, according to the decree cf 
Cannonus; but at a second vote the Councils proposed wets preferred, emd 
the ei^t generals were condemned artd six cfthem executed. Not long afler^ 

vrds the people repented of the ir^usHce. 
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§ 1. IWavcroy. According to Diod. (xiii. 100) the generals from 
Samos ravaged the territory of the enemy : then Thrasyllus and 
Thrasybulus returned to Athens and spread de&matory reports 
about the conduct of the generals at Arginusae. On hearing this 
the generals drew up a letter to the Assembly in reply. For a time 
the people were satisfied with their defence, but shortly afterwards, 
persuaded by the representations of Theramenes and Thrasybulus, 
they summoned the generals home. All this must have taken 
some time, so that since the Apaturia (§ 8) occurred early in 
November, the battle of Arginusae must have been fought some 
time in August : cp. Appendix, p. 321. 

'AdtifAarroPl cp. i. 4. 21. 

ovK iSirjX^or: cp. Diod. xiii. loi ^ofi^iBirm rh^ ^py^^ vov 
w>^ifiovt tijivyop. Leon, the general not here accounted for, may 
have been with Conon at Mytilene : i. 6. 16 note and Critical Note. 

§ 2. wpotarrjMt, It is extremely doubtful whether the designation 
wpom-dnis rov d')fiov was ever used as an official title in any state, 
and it was certainly not so used at Athens. The term npoaranf^ in 
its legal signification means a patron chosen from among the 
citizens by an alien (fiiroiKot) to represent him before the law 
courts or elsewhere, where he had no legal right to appear himself. 
But though this legal signification is sometimes implied in the phrase 
wpotrroTfi^ rot; d^^ov, it seems to be more often used in its simple 
etymological sense of ' leader ' or ' champion,' and as such is used 
indifferently side by side with different parts of the verb wftowrrnu. 
Thus Herodotus (i. 59, 69) speaks of Megades the Alcmaeonid 
irf}o€aT»t tSop noftaktiP, of Sparta wpotaropai rfjt 'EXXadof, and of 
a man gaining a tyranny through wpoaras rov df,ftov, Thucydides 
(iL 65) says that Pericles npoihrni rijt vAcmt, and in the same 
passage traces the ruin of Athens after his death to the quarrels 
of inferior men ntpl r^r rov dqfiov wpovraaias, Pericles (SchoL on 
Arist. Pax 681) was in fact the last Athenian to unite successfully 
in his own person the two positions of frrparfiy&s and ififAaymy6t (in 
the better sense). Cp. Plut Phoc 7. Henceforward, though 
members of the aristocratical £eimilies were as a general rule 
elected to be arpaniyoiy they were distrusted by the people on 
account of their Lacedaemonian proclivities. 

Men of lower stamp and humbler origin, sprung directly from 
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the masses, were therefore preferred before them and contrasted 
(Lysias, xiii. 10) with them. This new class of demagogues rose 
to eminence by winning the ear of the Pablic Assembly: and 
though they were seldom elected to fill any of the higher offices, 
yet they exercised an enormous political power chiefly by proposing 
and carrying ^^tf^iuna in the Assembly. Sometimes, however, 
when they chanced to be members of the Council (Arist. £q. 774)1 
they had a still more direct control over the executive officers and 
the financial administration, besides bringing forward wpoPuvK€viiaTa^ 
which, if passed, were afterwards submitted to the Assembly. But 
perhaps their most favourite method of showing zeal in the popular 
cause was their institution of prosecutions against generals and 
other magistrates (Thuc. vii. 48, viti. 65 ; Plut. Cimon 15) who Cedled 
to pass a satisfactory tdOwa or who were otherwise unsuccessful, or 
against persons who were suspected of being involved in oligarchical 
(Arist £q. 861) conspiracies. 

Usually one such demagogue, like Cleon (Thu& iii. 36 ; iv. 21) or 
Hyperbolus, was pre-eminent over the rest, but it is not to be 
supposed that the designation vpoardrfis rov d^fwv was confined to 
one person only : for Thucydides (viii. 65, 89 ; iii. 75) speaks of 
Androcles as rov d^fiov piXcora irpocor&ra, of different persons 
aspiring to be irpSorot wpoardnis rov ^/iov, and of ol rov d^fiov 
wfMar^TM at Corcyra. And at the very time when Xenophon in 
this passage tells us that Archedemus was 6 rov diy/iov r^c 
irpot(mjK»t ip *hBli9aif^ we learn from Lysias (xix. 48) that the 
demagogue Cleophon iroXXA In; ^txtlfntrM rh rris ir^Xc«»ff irciira. 

btmfitkint. The most probable explanation seems to be that this 
was a public dole of two obols first given to poor citizens on the 
proposal of the demagogue Cleophon (Arist 'A^. iroX. 28), to relieve 
the distress caused by the war and the occupation of Decelea (cp. 
Busolt. Griech. Gesch. iii. i. p. 264). Other commentators have 
identified it with the Bt^piwk^ the institution of which is ascribed 
by Plutarch (Per. 9) to Pericles : cp. Philoch. fr. 85. In 410-409 
numerous payments were made it riw diofitXiop, cp. CIA. i. 188. 
Beloch, however (Or. Gesch. iL 77 note), refers it to the /uoBbt 
difcacrcicof, on the ground that the amounts recorded in the in- 
scriptions (16 to 17 talents) were quite insufficient to meet such 
a public dole^ and that Aristophanes in the Frogs 1466 (date 
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406 a c) complains of the lutrSot ducaaTiK6s as the crying evil of 
Athenian finance. 

iwtffcXijp iwtfiaX^ I all Athenian magistrates seem to have had 
the right of summary jurisdiction within their own spheres of office— 
in most cases to the extent only of a small fine : if the person so 
condemned refused to pay, it was the magistrate's duty to bring 
him before a dueaor^pMir for trial: cp. Lys. ix. ii, xxx. 3; Diet. 
Antiq. i. 745. 

^dcrictftir . . . d^funt : cp. Schol. on Arist. Frogs, 1 196 ^lu/rpiot dc 
^9<rc mpiTT&rtfiAw r» ytPta&ai rf 'EpairiMBj;, r6 Ka\ icktnnjf Karri' 
yopfi$Tfi'tu rmp ntpl *EXXi}(nroiToy. 

Kjmu^ the story of Erasinides seems to be told by Xenophon 
as the exciting cause of the accusation against all the generals at 
Arginusae ; cp. Konjydpfi koi wtfA rrjt arpaniyias. 
§ 3. fiovXjf the Council of Five Hundred : cp. Appendix, p. 328. 

TiftoKpArovf. Timocrates, Callixenus (§ 8), Lyciscus (§ 13), and 
Menedes (§ 34), who take a prominent part in the proceedings of 
the trial, are otherwise unknown men. 

Id^frr, the Council was competent to imprison persons accused 
of wpodoaia (§ 22) or other serious crimes : cp. Dem. xxiv. 144. 
§ 4. MiMiyovr, living as well as dead : cp. Appendix, p. 326. 

/irioToXi7F, cp. Appendix, p. 327. 
§ 5. ofpiai for alroif, cp. vi. 5. 35. 

Karit t6p rtf/Aor, which appointed a definite time, in which every 
accused person could make Ids defence : cp. Aesch. c. Ctes. 197 ff. 

wKtoup, the pres. opt. represents the imperf. ind. of orafio recta 
Goodwin, M. T. 673. 

epa<rv9oi;X^. Thrasybulus, for some reason or other, does not 
seem to have taken an active part against the generals. 
§ 6. df 01, SC. alrtdo'air&au 

l^f ur avrovf : avrovs is the subject of tlx'^p : notwithstanding 
the accusative it seems best to refer it, with Breitenbach, Biichsen- 
schiitz, Ac, to o2 arpanfyoL Blake in his note ad loc regards it as 
equivalent to v^cr of orotic recta, 

rh fuyt$of : an affirmative verb must be supplied from ^cvfrtf/udb 
^(urfcorrcr. 

tntiBow, ' tried to persuade ' : cp. iii. 5.18. 
§ 7. opofiakiaBai must refer to the voting as to whether there was 

XEN. RXLL. D 
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any prima facie case against the generals or not The reference of 
the procedure back to the Council seems to have been a ruse of the 
accusers to prejudice the case, and was, we may perhaps infer, in 
the darkness carried unanimously. 

o^ic h» KoBtmp^w, the protasis is unexpressed; cp. Goodwin, 
M.T. 345. 

npofiovXtiSa'atraif : cp. Plut. Solon, 19, fujd^v 4S» dirpodovXcvroir th 
iiaCKriviaif tla^ptaBm, 

§ 8. 'Airorov^co, celebrated in the month of Pyanepsion (Oct.- 
Nov.), was peculiarly a femily festival, because the young men were 
enrolled in the fj^parpUu at it 

»t dfj irvyyt¥tU Stnrni 'pretending that they were kinsmen.' 
For »f dtf cp. V. 4* 3 wp6s rits nvkat ^Bop, «»r drf i( iypov liirciWrr, 
and similar passages in Cyrop. v. 4. 4; vii. 4. 3; Symp. 8. 4. 
Diodorus (xiii. loi) represents these men, who attended the assembly 
in great numbers in the garb of mourners, to have been the real 
kinsmen of the deceased : accordingly Breitenbach (note ad loc.) 
proposes to translate »r d!j — Sircr, 'quippe qui essent,' 'since they 
were ' ; with which might be compared Cyrop. vi. 2. 4 6 Kvpor . . . 
A>r d4 olbiv afuicphv inipo&v irporrccv. But if that were Xenophon's 
meaning, he would probably have written wap^aicMvaaar rovs 
avyytv€ts tmv oiroXa»X<(r«»v instead of vapttrnnvaa-ap Mpmnovs, Cp. 
Grote, vii. 434. 

§ 9. duo vdplat. Probably this was the ordinary method of voting 
in judicial cases, which however is not accurately known until the 
fourth century B. C. Where the interests of individuals were con- 
cerned, the voting was by secret ballot ; and although it is difficult 
to understand how with two urns as described secrecy could be 
maintained, yet it appears from Lycuxgus (Leocr. 146, 149) that 
even so the votes could stiU be kept secret Cp. ii. 4. 9, and Diet. 
Antiq. ii. 517. 

§ la roif crdcKo. The eleven magistrates whose duty it was to 
superintend the safe custody and execution of condemned prisoners. 
TTjs $toVf Athena. 

§ 1 1. rovr oiroXXv/xcrovr. Diodorus (L c) speaks as if the generals 
had neglected only to bury the dead, not to rescue the living. 

§ 12. irpocrfniXcVoiTo, i. e« summoned on a ypatl>fi napak6fjMp: cp. 
vii. 4. 38. 
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irap690fia: q>. Appendix, p* 331. 

avyyrypaipiptu, a term usually applied only to proposed legis- 
lation : q>. ii. 3. 2, and Critical Note. 

b*uf6w K.r.X. : q>. [Demos.] lix. 88 6 yhp brnios 4 *ABififaUuf Kvpim* 

§ 14. rmp dc irpvravMup, The vpvrdptis of the ^X^ wpvraptvcvira 
had special seats assigned them, and the whole assembly was pre- 
sided over by the ^irurrdny^ r&r npvT69Wp, who was chosen by lot 
for one day only. On this occasion Socrates was iftun&nit : cp. 
Mem. i. 1. 18. 

Ttfp dta^TT^MriF. This can only refer to putting the Council's 
proposal to the vote : cp. Appendix, p. 331* 
tdrwf i. e« Euryptolemus and his friends. 
ol d4, sc. 6 Hx^ot, 
KoXtly, sc c2c ddeiyr. 
§ 15. Iwcpdrwf: cp. Plat ApoL 32 b, Xen. Mem. i. i. 18; 
Appendix, pp. 331 1 333. Socrates' opposition gave Euryptolemus 
an opportunity of bringing in an amendment to the irpodovXcvfui. 

§ 16. KaTfiyopffirmp : Euryptolemus does not adhere to this pro- 
posed order : his accusations are in §§ 17-19, his advice in §§ 19- 
39, his defence in § 29 ff. 

§ 17. Zwtiaap, i.e. furcirfccrar, 'persuaded them to give up their 
intention ' : cp. Thuc iii. 32. 

§ 18. Ut'umv . . . iiubmp ; the context seems to require the first 
iMufmp to be interpreted of Pericles and Diomedon, whose &ult it 
was that all the generals were accused ; and the second iictbmp of 
Theramenes and Thrasybulus. The transition is so very harsh, 
that perhaps it is better (with Biichsenschiitz, Ac.) to understand 
f MiVMF in both cases of Theramenes and Thrasybulus. This gives 
an intelligible though not so pointed a meaning. 
§ 19. oAc, i.e. ol Mpdvptvcva-if «.rA* 
Ka\ S6€P, i. e. KoX ravra voiovvrts i^ Inf, K.r.X., ' doing those things 
by means of which.* 

af^as aiftovf ■■ viias a^ovt* 

ip oU, the antecedent is the object to be supplied as accusative 
to (n;^^ovXcvM : Vv oU must be supplied again before roOf dducovprat 
. . . icoXcurffo^r. 
§ 2a Ktunwpov ^f^wfia I cp. Appendix, p. 332. 

Da 
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PapaBpoVf a precipitous ravine outside the West gate of Athens 
in the deme of Ceiriadae. 
fijt $€ou, u e. Athena, 
§ 22. r^vdff rAv p6fi09. Antiphon and Archeptolemus were tried 
under this law : q>. ps.-Plut v. Antip. § 24. 
§ 33. inrnf^m . . . rf r^Mf > ^or the article cp. Plat Men. %J b 

icarA ffva tnourrov : i.e. separate trial ought to be given to the 
accused, whether they were tried Kork rh Kammpov ^f/^iafia before 
the Assembly, or kodA rdy rtf/iov against sacrilege and treachery 
before a dixoari^pior. 

iijip^fiiimw . . . auroktrfffiraaBaii probably an interpolation. Leon- 
davius corrected the MSS. tijipijfutnfft, comparing Resp. Lac. 2. 4 
/tSpaf dcffiXr i( KttX bnr€»w xaX ^\ir&v and Cyiop. i. 2. 4 dtiptirai oiViy 
^ Jtyoph Ttrrapa /Mpi^ idw rr . • . idp rt cannot in Attic Greek intro- 
duce an indirect question : cp. Goodwin, M. T. §§ 493, 689. More« 
over there seems to be no trace in other authorities of this 
threefold division of the day, and the division of the day itself is 
logically absurd : cp. Critical Notes, and Appendix, p. 359. 

§ 24. ddiJcoviTfr : cp. Critical Note. 

§ 25. tlopKovvm : a reference to the dicasts* oath : for its formul 
cp. Gilbert, Gk. Const. Antiq. (E. T.), p. 392. 
ifidofirfKowra : cp. i. 6. 34. 

§ 26. 9 m4 ^^X vfuU, K,T,\, I supply dcdcrc from Mi&nt, 
oIk iip vapk t6p v6fioPf <c.r.X. denies the preceding clause : 
' Are you afraid, that you will not, &c., dut not afraid [sc that 
you will not put to death whomsoever you like], if you condemn 
him contrary to the law, &c,* i.e. ol dcdm, h» wapit rhv p6fiop 
Kptwffn, 

§ 27. fairorrffCrairrf • . • ^paprtiK^t: cp. Critical Note and 
Appendix, p. 359. The simplest way out of die difficulty seems to 
be to read with Dindorf oiroKrcCracrc, and to adopt Peter^s conjecture 
IJL9rapt\ri(rM, The latter alteration overcomes the difficulty of begin- 
ning a new sentence at dpapp^a^fin without a connecting partide, and 
makes the infinitive ftrra^X^crou the subject of ilXynviir ml ipm^ftXtf. 

§ 28. *ApiirrApxf* For his conduct cp. Thuc. viii. 90, 92, 98. 
Lycurgus (Leocr. 115) says that he was condemned and executed, 
but for a different reason. 
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Jnrokoy^aoBtu, infin. to express a purpose : cp. Goodwin, M. T. 
770. 

§ 29. fu) vfiffir ycy SC iroicfrr ravra* 

imnw ■■ V11&9 alrmp, * the laws which are your own ' : qp. § 19. 

M Ktfmt, * in column.' 

np^ MvrcXigi^r, the accusative instead of the dadve on 
account of the near neighbourhood of the verb of motion irXt cr. 

ytt^aBat^ for the aorist cp. v. I. 32. 
§ 30. do^arrmp rovrmp, L e. iaw rtnra d6fy, 

rijf avTov aviifioplas : this can only refer to the division of the 
fleet conunanded by each strategus, since the well-known system of 
Symmoriae at Athens for providing money for war expenses was 
not mtroduced till 377 B. C 

3«Tw : cp. i. 6. 29, 30. 

dd»dfKa : cp. L 6. 34, where 25 ships, with then* crews, are stated 
to have been lost The two passages may perhaps be reconciled 
by supposing that 13 ships went down during the battle and that 
thus only 12 wrecks were left afloat 

§ 31. Tptfipapx^f* Probably the word is interpolated from i. 6. 35, 
as taxiarchs were left behind as well : cp. Critical Note. 

lirXcoy. The imperfect must mean that the attempt failed : cp. 
i. 6. 35 and ii. 3. 35. 

ra /mV . . . vpaxjBirra is dependent on vwix^w \6yop^ and ought 
therefore to be in the genitive, the construction being Korh avptaip, 
not grammatical : cp. vii. 5. 12. 
§ 32. <Zr, probably Lysias : cp. Diod. xiii. 99. 

in€p, SC. iH<^ KcXcvovai Kplpta^ai. 

rk ffpooTux^frra ; these words seem inexplicable, b€olmB8 
Thrasybulus and Theramenes, who had received the orders, were 
not accused, while the accused generals had themselves given the 
orders. There is the same difficulty in § 33 with nk ffpoaraxBtpra : 
cp. Critical Notes. 

§ 33* oypmiAoptip . . • o^x ^^ovt* Two constructions are possible : 
(i) SC. avrovf. 'Do not think that they were wanting in right 
feeling (or judgment), who were unable,' &c., Le. do not attribute 
to a want of feeling on the part of men^ what was really due to 
a necessity imposed by the ^ods. The passage would be much 
easier if we had rovf ovx UopoCt, (2) ' Do not show yourselves to 
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be unreasonable by convicting of treachery/ &c Breitenbach, 
while adopting the first construction, takes ayp»ftop$tp as meaning 
* to act unfairly/ i. e. treacherously, on the analogy of Demosthenes, 
xviiL 94 ; cp. Critical Notes : most probably ohx ^a^o^ • • • irpoa- 
raxjBtvTa is a g!oss on ddvva/i^ar. 

miBpiupovt, agreeing with vfiat, the subject of [rifuovp, 
§ 34. inrofUHrafupov : cp. Appendix, p. 332. 

ol wap6irrtt t$ : Cp. § 2. 
§ 35. fUTtfuXtm Cp. Plato, ApoL 32 b rovr dcm orpanyyovr, rove 
oIk iptkofUPQvf rovt ix. r^ff wauitaxias^ ^fiavXtvawrdt &Bp6ovt Kplpttw, 
wapap6fMff iit iw r^ varip^ XP^^ vaaiw v/up fdoffv. 

1^po^oX(&ff. A irpofioKff was a complaint laid before the Assembly 
against any individual before a formal indictment was brought. 
If the people decided that it was made with just grounds, then the 
complainant had greater hopes of success, if he followed it up with 
a legal accusation ; cp. Diet. Antiq. ii. 492. 

KXro^r: cp. L I. 23, note. According to Lysias (xiii. 12) the 
oligarchical party contrived his execution on a charge of XiwfHrrparia 
during the siege of Athens, because he had vehementiy opposed 
the proposal to demolish part of the Long Walls, which formed 
one of the conditions offered by the Lacedaemonians. Theramenes 
at the time was absent in Lysander's camp. Nothing is known 
of the particular ardirit here referred to.. 

6t€ Ka\ ol U Utipawff sc. KarfjXBop, in the autumn 403 B. c ; cp. 

ii. 4.39- 

Xifif clirc^arry, cp. Suidas s.v. ipatnip. KoXXifrvof 6 *ABfiPai09 

M avKo<l>tarriap MXa dinyrcyxaro iHJc dvattrxwriaf Koi dov/Srcar /v Arrti 

fuaSSfiMviK Kol fhwdfUptii Koi arc^iioiAivof Mfuf dwoBavtuf^ Mi ftijfn 

vbarot iitoiV9ipov9 avr^ fufrt wvp^ ivavtiv ifiovXorrOf wnrtpovp Koipttvtiv 

nur PovXoiiiipoif jcol dto/uvois ; and SchoL ad Aristid. Panath. iii. 245 

(DindorQ. 
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BOOK II 
CHAPTER I 

if <'5> T^ P^lopoHHgsiaH soldiers at Chios, Manipmssd by waHi,/brmul 

a ptan to sack tht dfy. Eteomcus discovertdfhtploi, and by prompt mtasurts 

put H dowtu Ht asked and obtamsd from ike Ckians a contHbuium tf 

numsy, f f 6, 7. Oh ike appeal ofker AsiaHe aUies, supported by envoys 

from Cyrus, Sparta appoinUd Lysander to be secretary and Aracus to be 

adnural of tke fleet, || 8, 9. Cyrus, kaving put Autoboesaces and 

Mitraeus to deaik, was summoned before Darius to answer fot kis conduct. 

§§ ZO-I9. Lysander, on kis arrivai at Epkesus, coilected all tke skips ke 

could from Ckios, Antandrvs, and elsewkere, got a fresk supply of monry 

from Cyrus, tmd refitted kis fleet, Tke Atkettians made similar preparations 

at Samos, §| 13, 14. Cyrus, before going up to kisfatker in Media, UJt 

Lysander in cketrge of all tke tribute of kis satrapy, and warned kim agamst 

flgktmg m'tk tke Atkenians, §| 15, 16. Lysmnder took Cedrtae in Carta 

by storm, and then set out for Rkodes, Tke Atkenians sailed to Ckios and 

Epkesus, and ckose tkree additional generals. % 17. Lysander senled past 

Ionia to tke Hellespont. Tke Atkenians put out to sea from Ckios, 

If 18-91. Lysander took Lampsacus by storm, Tke Atkenians^ 180 strofig, 

sailed in pursuit, first to Elaeus, tken to Sestos, wkere tkey anckored off 

Aegospotami, opposite Lampsacus, and offered battle. $| aa-96. For 

four days tkey tried in vain to draw Lysander out of kis karbour, Akibiades 

pointed out to tkem tke disadvantages oftkevr position, btfl ^aUTgenertiiT 

scorned kis advice and refused to move, |§ aTTaoT On tkefiftk day, at 

a given signal from kis scouts, Lysemder suddenly rowed across tke strait 

witk kis wkoU fleet, and surprised tke Atkenians wkile tkey were scattered 

along tke skore obtaining provisioHS, He captured witkout a blow tke entire 

Atkenian fleet, except ContnCs squadron and tke Paralus, andmostc^tke 

crews, f I 99, 30. Conon escaped to Cyprus, Tke Paralus carried tke 

news to Atkens, Lysemder brougkt kis prisoners to Lampsacus, and sent 

Tkeopompus to Sparta to announce kis victory, (f 3Z> 33* Lysemder 

summoned a meeting of kis allies at Lampsacus at wkick tkey made many 

complaints of Atkenian cruelty, In revenge ke executed all tke Atkenians 

among kis cetptives, except tke general Adimantus, 
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$ I. ol^^yrS Xiy, je.r.>. After the battle of Arginusaei Eteonicus, 
left in chief command by the death of Callicratidas, had led the 
Peloponnesian fleet from Mytilene to Methymna, and then on to 
Chios ; cp. i. 6. 38. For the Lacedaemonian offers of peace cp. 
Appendix, p. 321. 

ipTfs, for the position of the words cp. i. 4. la 

rijs ^patf L e. T&9 »paimp Kaftn&v, 

T§ Xlf iviBfiir6fi€vou Chios had been the first of the Athenian 
allies to revolt after the Sicilian disaster, 412 B.C (cp. Thucviii. 
I4)y and ever since had adhered to the Peloponnesian side. 
§ 2. 6n6p^s lup. The correlative sentence with df begins § 3 

ipokafimv hi, 

rl xp^roy ' how he should behave in the matter.' Cp. iii. 5. i. 

t6 rff yhp in rov i/i^povs. The correlative sentence would 
naturally be expected to begin with r6 rt iK rov d^Mpotsi but 
Xenophon \nT6r aS iirokKwai (equivalent to dv Kpar^trof 6*Ert6puciK 
dnoXiaji) rather carries on the thought suggested in the previous 
subordinate sentence h» Kpar^mai, 

trvfifMxow, L e. the soldiers of the allies in the Spartan array, 
who had joined the conspiracy. 

tU Tovs ^EXXovr : for etc after dio/SoXi^y instead o{wp6t cp. iii. 5. 2, 
Cyrop. vi. i. 3; Thuc. iii. 109. Translate: Mest the Spartans 
should incur the slanders of the other Greeks.' 

(rxolcy . . . &a%v. Notice the change of mood ; the optative is 
in accordance with the rules of ora/io obliqua : the subjunctive 
expresses more vividly Eteonicus' own state of mind : cp. Goodwin. 
M. T. 365. 

•fS^-^^^<i <lirc^aK€yy the indie, is retained here in oraiio obliqua ; 
cp. GoodwinTT^i* " S^ ^6 9 1 - - 

ad 6 dKQimy, a partitive singular in the nominative, in apposition 
to irdyrcr : cp. Cyrop. vi. I. 42 ratra yip dxovorrrc fjrrop 6m wawri 
oBipti ABpoiCoPTOf tKotrr^s ru ^ojSov^yof «■! vtp\ r&v occoc 

§ 6. avXXtyf iTf r : cp. i. 6. 4- This assembly is probably to be 
traced to the influence of the oligarchical clubs organized by 
Lysander two years before : cp. Diod. xiii. 70 and Plut. Lys. 5. 

alr^oprasf fut. part, expressing purpose. 

$9 ^p6fupw : for the opposite cp. i. 5. 17 nwfip&t ^pSiuwosn 

r^v . . . yavfiaxtav, Cp. i. 5* 14* 
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§ 7. ^wrokia I who was second in command ; cp. i. I. 231 
Appendix, p. 346. 

dW • • . pavapxiuff cp. Appendix, p. 345. 
§§ S, 9. Cp. Introd. p. xxxix and Appendix, p. 359. 

Mipiov. Darius' father, it should be noticed, was Artaxerxes, 
not Xerxes. 

di^ Tfjt nfpiyr : for the custom cp. Cyrop. viii. 3. 10 o2 hnttu 
waym waprjaaif • • • duipK^rtf ritg x^ipas dUi rip KawiCmPf &afrtp naX vvr 
In dic/poiHny, irtof 6pf jSaoiXcvc . 

Ixwv, without rcff as in iii. 1. 19. 
§ 9. 'Upafuvtis : probably the husband of Xerxes' sister and 
father of Autoboesaces and Mitraeus ; cp. Thuc viii. 58. 

Us ippwrr&¥, in the Anab. i. 1. 1 Xenophon says nothing of the 
execution of Autoboesaces and Mitraeus : ^tl M fjcBivn Aap^tos mi 
vwmwmt TtXtvTjjp rov fiioVf //SovXrro rU inudc ipKftoripct wapwau 6 piv 
cZv wptafivrtpos (Artaxerxes) napUv irvyxp^^ Ktpw dc ptrantpxMrtu 

§ la ^K Xlov, cp. §§ I, 3. 
'AynMpy, cp. i. I. 35. 

406-404 B.O. 

§ II. Hx'^f ^e. 'had received already,' represents Jx' ^ ora/io 
recta : cp. Goodwin, M. T. 673. 

$ 13. o2 rmp *A$9ipaUp arparffyoi, i.e. Conon, Adimantus, and 
Philocles ; cp. L 7. i. 

fwpos rh pavriKdpi the force of the preposition after irapt- 
aiBtvdCwro is obscure. Breitenbach believes that some words must 
have fallen out, describing the reinforcement of 30 ships, whicli 
the Athenians received between the battles of Aiginusae and 
Aegospotami ; cp. i. 6. 25 with ii. i. 30; cp. Critical Note. 
§ 13. Kadovvimp, dwelling on the west coast of the Caspian Sea. 
§ 14. TovTov tP€K§p, i. e. as for as money was concerned, 
iropcdfi^c : 'enumerated, and at the same time handed over'; 
cp. 11. 3* 8. 

rh nrpirrk xp^/mh-o: 'the money in reserve,' i.e. the ready- 
money stored in the treasury, opposed to the ^opoi. 

MP • . . <t>iktas: partitive genitive. 'How friendly he was 
towards,' &c : cp. i. 4. 11. 
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§ 15. KtpdpMiov K6\irw: on the south coast of Caria. 

Kffdpf uuf y placed by Kiepert 00 the south coast of the gulf. 
§ 16. ri^p /SacrcXcM^i SC X^P'^- 
naptaiuv6CoPTo trfAs pavfrnxiaPf §utX, The Athenians must 
therefore have intended to fight Lysander on his return voyage 
somewhere between Ephesus and Rhodes, but he contrived to 
elude them, apparently by coasting along the shore, while they 
sailed across the open sea ; cp. § 17 irfXaycoi. 

npoatCkoirro. Apparently three generals only seemed in- 
sufficient to command a fleet of 180 vessels in a general engage- 
ment, so that the crews took upon themselves to elect three more, 
following their own precedent at Samos in 411 B. c (Thuc. viii. 76). 
§ 17. irpnr re rmv nXoUty, ic.r.X., i.e. in order to prevent the com 
ships sailing from the Hellespont to Athens. 
oIt&p: the Lacedaemonians. 

§ 18. avfiftaxop: cp. i. 2. 1 5. 

§ 19. irwfiara « 'persons': for this use of a^fAora cp. Cyrop. 
vii. 5. 73 rwv i\6pT^v that koL to, tr^iiara rmp ip rj irtSXn Koi rh 
Xpripara. 

§ 20. Korii irddar : adverbially, ' in their wake,' ' quickly ' : cp. 
Thuc. V. 65 Upoi Karit n6das air&p tf Tcyear. 

4p *E\{uovprt : in the Chersonese at the entrance of the Helles- 
pont. Here the Athenians anchored to prevent the passage of 
Lysander, whose previous arrival they had not yet heard of. 

§ 21. dicTx*, for this imperfect of permanent distance, cp. Thuc. i. 
63 intix* dc 4(^K0PTa ftaKiara aradiovt, 

arahiow its wtprticaldtKa, Just under two English miles. 

§ 22. irapa/SX^fuira : probably much the same kind of coverings 
to screen the men from missiles as those called vapapvitara in i. 
6. 19. 

flor . . . KipfjaoiTo . . . clyojocro ; future optative in ortUio ohliqua : 
cp. Goodwin, M. T. 130, 351, App. iv., for this violation of Attic 
usage. 

§ 23. cV ficTiMlY, ' in line,' opposite to M fcrpwr. 

§ 24. ^^fiifiaa'tpf i. e. Lysander would not allow his men to 
disembark, until his reconnoitring vessels had returned. 

dtrawfiyopro : imperfect, to express that the Athenians also did 
so for four days. 
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§ 25. 'AXiei9u(di|t: last mentioned as saHing to these forts, i. $. 17. 
According to Diodorus (xiii. 105) he now demanded a share in the 
command of the fleet Plutarch (Ale. 36, 37, Lys. 10) reproduces 
Xenophon's account with one or two additions. Lysias (xiv. 38) 
actually accuses Alcibiades of having, in conjunction with Adimantus, 
betrayed the Athenians at Aegospotami in revenge for this repulse. 
But, if Xenophon's account of the circumstances be correct, any 
treachery on his part seems to have been quite impossible, and in 
the following year it was Adimantus and his party who contrived the 
assassination of Alcibiades. 

§ 26. aifTol . • . iKtufov: for this the regular construction of 
nominative and accusative in orafio obliqua cp. ii. 2. 17, Thuc. iv. 
28, oIk. c^iy ovrAff <IXX' ^kmipow arpaufyup* 

§ 27. iml . • . rofir 'A^Mimr, for the dative cp. Thuc iii. 29 nf^pat 
di fiaXwra faay rj MvrtkffPif /oXomcv^ curd, and i. 4. 7. 

ToU vap* ahvv tiro/iffvocf, i.e. those who had been ordered by 
him to follow the Athenian movements, cp. § 24. 

Jianlda : cp. Plut. Lys. 1 1 Jiawlda x"^"^^ in6panrBai wptfpaBtv, 
§ 28. e6pa(f § 18 : according to Diod. (L c.) Eteonicus was in 
command of the land forces. 

t6w MwXow. Diodorus (xiii. 106) gives a totally different 
account of the battle ; it being his day of command the general 
Philocles, according to him, put to sea with 30 triremes in 
dc&^ch cf provisions, bidding the other generals follow him. This 
they ^Eiiled to do; whereupon Lysander, leammg the foct from 
some deserters, sallied out with his whole fleet, easily drove in 
Philocles and surprised the rest of the Athenian fleet, which was 
thus compelled to surrender without striking a blow. 

d/rporoi, i.e. with only two out of the three tiers of oars manned. 

cirra : SO Plutarch (Lys. 10) ; Diodorus (L c.) says ten. 

ndpaXog : this and the 2aXaiupta were sacred vessels used by 
the Athenians for religious missions, for conveying ambassadors, 
and for carrying the commands of the home government to the 
generals: cp. vi. 2. 14; Thuc vL 53; viti. 86. 

(rvWXcfcv : cp. supr. dec a-irfdao-ficpwr r«y Mpiw»p. 

tls rii mxydpia, i.e. of Sestos. Xenophon omits to relate its 
capture. Diodorus (l.c) puts the event immediately after the 
battle. 
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§ 29. rh fuyaka . . . lorla, Lysander must have left them behind 
to lighten his ships for rowing : q>. L 1. 13. Xenophon says nothing 
more about Conon till just before his great victory over the Lace- 
daemonians at Cnidus in 394 b. c. : cp. iiL 4. i. 

E{ny6pa», cp. iv. 8. 34; Isocr.ix. 52 and Diod. xiiL io6K6wt»p 6 orpo- 
ri/yiff TifP flip tU ^AB^tmt iwdpodop chrcynD^ <l>ofifiB*U r^r ^py^P rov d^/mVf 
vp^ Eiayopop df top dxfniywfupop rijv Kvirpov imri^nfytp Z^^p irp^ avrhif 
ijukiap. Evagoras was prince of Salamis and tributary to Persia. 

§ 30. rovr alxfuXmrovt : according to Plutarch (Lys. 11) 3,000 in 
number. 

§ 31. rfjp d«(c^v X*</Mu According to Plutarch (Lys. 9), Philodes 
Ifrtiirc ^q4*iiraaBtu t6p d^fior 6jroK6irr€Uf rbp d«^^v iprixt^p^ t&p 
6XurKOfUP»p Simt d6pv pip ^p€tp /i) dvpmpnu, Ktmtip t* iXavptinn, Cp. 
Cicero (De Offic 3. 11) Athenienses sciverunt ut Aeginetis, qui 
classe valebant, poUices praedderentur. 

§ 32. ffnAOtj pipTotf i. e. in contradiction to the pretended reason 
for sparing his life. The evidence against Adimantus is very 
doubtluL Lysias (xiv. 38) speaks of Aldbiades ria pavt Aint- 
Mp^ ficrA *Adtip^PTcv npodovpoif where he is certainly mis- 
representing much of Aldbiades* conduct Indeed, in another 
speech (ii. 58), he regards the cause of the disaster as doubtful, c^rc 
rfyfp6po£ KOKifi cirf ^c«p diayo^?. Pausanias (iv. 17, x. 9) preserves 
the Athenian tradition, that Adimantus and Tydeus were the 
traitors, the latter being the bitterest opponent of AlcibiaHes. 
Isocrates (v. 62) expresses no dedded opinion. The accusation 
of treachery brought by Conon against Adimantus (mentioned by 
Demosthenes xix. 191) bdongs to a much later date, c. 393, after 
the amnesty of 403. In the midst of such imcertain evidence it is 
impossible to form a de6nite opinion either way, especially as 
accusations of treachery to account for so irretrievable a disaster 
would lie so ready to hand. 

dp^pMpot, for the middle cp. ii. 3. 38, iii. 5. 4 : ^px*^ is to ' do 
something before others,' SpxtirBai 'to take the lead in independent 
action : ' vid. Liddell and Scott, s. v. 

irapopoptip. The MS. D has interpolated in it after vapapoptlp 
— pucffa'as Sij^fi iroici A waBttP l/icXXcr qmiBiU, tlOvs roirop oircm^fc 

ptrii rmp SKkwp orpanry&Pf which exactly agrees with the story of 
his answer given by Plutarch (Lys« 13) : 6 di oMp n vp6t r^v 
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avfiK^ophw ^pdovt ^fcAffvcrc fi^ icanjyopccr &r olttit iari duravri^ry ^X^ 
vticmirn wparrtiP Swtp hf puai^U tftaax'^' 

CHAPTER II 

f ( X, a. ByMOtUium and CMctdan mtbmitkd io Lyaandtr, who Ufti ike 
AthtPiioH garrisons in them and tUnahirs bach io Athens^ hoping ihtrAy ihi 
sooner io reduce the city to starvation. f ( 3t 4. The AthenianSf on hearing 
0/ their disaster, refleding thai the vettgeanee they had tahen on many tnbjed 
states was about to return upon their own heaeb, resolved to prepare the city 
for a siege. %% 5, 6. Lysemder sailed to Lesbos, where he reofganised the 
governments of the several states, and despatched Eteonieus to do the same 
in Thrace. All the Athenian allies revolted, except the Samians, f f 7-9. 
Simultaneousfy the Spartans and their allies under King Pausanias 
invaded AtOca a$td encamped in the Academy, and Lysander, havmg resioftd 
Aegina and Melos to their exiled citisens, blockaded Piraeus. §§ 10-14. 

The Athenians maintained an obstinate nsisiance till all their com failed; 
then they sent envoys to Agis with offers of an alliancef but he referred them 
to Ihe Ephors at Sparta ; by whom^ however, they were rrfused permission 
to enter the couniry. % 15. Still they would not hear ofdemoHshing their 
Long JValls, and even arrested Archestratus for making such a proposal. 
§( x6-z8. Theramertes procured his own despatch to mgoiiate with Lysander, 
but after waiting more than three months returned with the information, 
thai the Ephors alone heul power to make peace. He and nine others 
were chosen as plempotentietries and smt to Sparta, (| 19^ ao. An audi' 
ence was given to them at Sparta, where tnany cueusations werie brought 
against the Athenians, especialfy by the Corinthums and Thebans ; but the 
Spartans refused to destroy Athens utterly, and offered terms of peace. 
II ax,9a. The Athenians, notwithstanding the remonstrances of a few, 
readity eutepted the terms offered. % 93. Lysemder and the exiles entered 

Piraeus and began the destruction qf the Long Walls, cdebroHng the firsi 
day of Greek Freedom, % S4. Contemporary events in Sicily. 

§ I. Kakxifi^po. This city was, by the treaty with Pharoabazus 
in 408 B. Cy left in the hands of the Lacedaemonians^ and most 
therefore at some time since have been taken by the Athenians : 
cp« 1. 3« B ff. 

o2 dc frpo^mf : cp. i. 3. l8. 
T&re : before the surrender of Athens. 
Zarepov : after the restoration of the democracy in 403 B. c 
§ 2. </d«^ ^» . • . tfceoBau The construction is altered owing to 
the Intermediate clause &ry . • . Ilcipaia : cp. iiL 4. 27 ; v. 4. 35. 
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6<r^ irXf unv : the correlative rotrovr^ is wanting before Barrop : 
cp. iv. 3. II. 

BvCairriov, icr.X. Afl masters of the Bosporus, the Lacedae- 
monians could now prevent the passage of all com. ships on their 
way to Athens: cp. i. i. 35 ; ii. 1. 17. 

dpfiovr^p. It appears from Diodorus (xiv. 13) and Plutarch 
(Lys. 13) that Lysander now established, in connexion with the 
oligarchical clubs that he had previously organiied in Asia Minor 
and the Aegean, a system of decarchies or councils of ten men in 
every subject state, to replace the democracies, and to support the 
Spartan harmost or governor, and his garrison : cp. i. 5. 8 note. 
§ 3. Tfit Uapdkov: cp. ii. I. 28. 

6 mpos Tf Mpf : in partitive apposition to the nominative, as 
if ffimCw had preceded: the genitive absolute would have been 
more regular: cp. ii. 3. 54 ; iv. i. 24. 

trn^viTCf, w6pT€t must be supplied from ovdtlt, 

MjjXiovf : cp. Thuc v. 1 16. In 416 the Athenians had put all 
the men to death and sold the women and children into slavery. 

'laruuias: cp. Thuc. i. 114. 

iKMiPoiovr Koi Topmvaiovs : cp. Thuc. v. 3, 32. 

Alyipf/Tos : cp. Thuc. I 108 ; ii. 27. 
§ 4. rovr Xi/MMtf : on the southern side of the peninsula of 
Munychia were the two harbours of Zea and Munychia, and on 
the northern Piraeus itself, divided into the merchant harbour 
(^«ii^pftoir) and the war harbour (itap&apot). Angelopoulos, how- 
ever, puts Zea in the innermost part of Piraeus; cp. Classical 
Review, xiii. BS, 

$ 5. tit AtaBop. The Athenians had held this island, with the 
exception of Methymna, since they had recovered it after its revolt 
in 412 B. a (Thuc. viii. 23). 

rii M Opiiajf x^P^ ^^ ordinary formula to denote the Greek 
colonies on the Thracian coast : cp. iv. 8. 26 ; v. 2. 24 ; 2. 12. 

icaTf9K€v6ffaTo. For the system introduced cp. § 2 note. The 
same is meant infr. by irpdr Aojcffdaifioviovf lurivrffatv, 

§ 6. r&p ypt^plfjMP, i. e. the oligarchs, who often called themselves 
mXol K^yoBol, XPW^'^ ^c* • cp* Rcsp- Ath. 1. 2 E For the conduct 
of the Samian democrats in 412, here apparently referred to, cp. 
Thuc viii. 21. 
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§ 7. ^A-yw, cp. i. I. 33. 
irXi^v 'ApycMfTi who had concluded an alliance with Athens in 
420 ac (Thuc V. 47)1 to which they seem now to have been 
faithful : cp. iL 4. i note. 
§ 8. ^AjcadaftMiq, nearly a mile N.W. of the city walls. 
§ 9. irXc/<nrovff avrmp aBpoUras: most of them had settled at 
Thyreai on the south border of the Argolis ; cp. Thuc. ii. 27. 
r^r avTWf sc mnpijbo/s : cp. Thuc viii. 6 ^ivyatts rijr iavrmp. 
rii irXoAs : the com ships : cp. L i. 35. 
§ 10. MfuCop df, K,rX This is one of the chief passages on 
which the theory of Xenophon's philo-Laconism in Hellenics, I, II 
has been based. But when compared with the impartiality of the 
rest of the books, it may very well be that Xenophon is merely 
chronicling what were actually the feelings of the Athenians at the 
time : cp. Introd. p. xxv. 

itl fuj naBup : in place of this unparalleled construction, it seems 
best to adopt Hartman's conjecture fu) ov : he compares Plat. Phaed. 
72 d rU fiffx^'^h M ^X^ wdvra jearayaX«*^7Mic ff/r rd rtBpaiHUi cp. 
Critical Note. 

ovd^ M /uf , cp. V. 4. 1 ovd* u^' 9v6s, 
^Ktbfois : the Lacedaemonians. 
§ II. Tovg arifiovf. The proposal was made by Patrodides 
(Andoc i. 73). It did not apply to the exiles (cp. § 20), but 
only to those who had been in any measure disfranchised for the 
part they had played in the oligarchical revolution of the Four 
Hundred in 411 B.C ; cp. Appendix, p. 323. 

frap' *Ayiw. Lysander had already crossed with part of his fleet 
to Asia in order to lay siege to Samos ; cp. § 16. 

§ 12. ol yhp c&ac Kvpios I for the almost supreme power of Agis, 
when he was at Decelea, cp. Thuc viii. 4, 71. 
§ 13. 2ffXXa(ri^ : the frontier town of Lacedaemon. 

avT63fp : temporal, 'at once,' 'on the spot :' cp. iii. 4. 20 ; viL 5. 3. 

§ 15. rrjf' naBaipwms. This shows that the Athenian envoys 

were not simply dismissed by the Spartans, but had.definite terms 

proposed to them, on which a peace could be concluded: cp. 

Appendix, p. 324. 

*Apx*irTpaTot, Plutarch (Ale 16) quotes his mvf on Alcibiades, 
^ 'EXXof ovjc Ay ffpiyKt dvo 'AXici/Su&daf. 
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Aiucffdai/M»y2oir, to be constructed with tlpfyniv voitMai : in other 
passages (cp. iv. 8. 12) Xenophon uses not the dative but vp^ with 
the accusative after ff/p^np vocf mtAic : cp. Critical Note. 

rwv fuucprnp rtix^p • • • Inaripcv^ a partitive genitive depen- 
dent on cirl hixa vradiovt. There were two long waUs joining 
Athens and Piraeus, and one joining Athens and Phalerum ; iiunipcv 
must therefore mean each of the two outer walls. 

iyirtro di ^rff^vfio. This was the work of the demagogue 
Ceophon ; cp. Lysias xiii. 1 1. 

§ 16. rotovTuv dc Srrctv, rotovrctv is the predicate, the participle 
having no subject : cp. i. i. 26. 

wapii Awrtufdftopi now engaged in the siege of Samos; cp. 
§ I Ii and Plut. Lys. 14 intX di cbrffixor ol 'ABtjpato%j Xt^v ritg pavs 
ndkuf tls 'Aaiap dccircpaov, jcol rmw i»h ShXmw n6Xtttp 6fiak&s ianxr&p 
jrorcXvff rht voKir^lat Jcal KaBumj dcradopx^i t^'^X, 

ttb^s • • • Aajrcdoi/ioi^vf w6npop . • . jmxovot. The Greek idiom 
often puts the subject of the dependent sentence as the direct object 
of the principal verb. 

nUrrtmt mni| i.e. as a pledge that the conditions would be 

observed. 

rptit fujpat col irXc/oi : from December 405 to the end of March 
404^0. 

twirrfp&p 6ir^ffaBr&v luuphp ^vXorrwy, ip f, 

dUk t6 /n-iXfXoHrffMic t6p arroy: it seems to be impossible to 
reconcile this with the statement in § 1 1 that the com supply had 
already failed three months ago, before Theramenes* mission to 
Lysander. 

brapra 6 n: for the irregularity cp. Cyrop. i. 6. li S n . . . 
raOro, and Cjrrop. vii. 4* I4 «n^o mtpt^fupovt wouip o n ^pto avr^ 
XBLpultrBaiu 

§ 17. rrrAffr^ lufpt^ for the omission of the article cp. i. 6. 20. 

f fro without dc strengthens the opposition between the sentences. 

cl yap thai Kvpios : cp. the answer of Agis § 12. 

ipiBti • • ..ffb AoKt^ifiopa : c^r expresses motion ; 'to go to Lace<- 
daemon.' dcjcoror aMf : ' with nine others.' 

§ 18. 'ApurrortXi^ : cp. ii. 3. 2, 13. Afterwards he was one of the 
Thirty, and was sent by them to Sparta to obtain a Lacedaemonian 
garrison for Athens. 
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§ 19. Kopiw^un KOI Sfffiaioi, cp. ill. 5. 8 ; vi. 5. 35 ; and Isocr. xiv. 
31 [ol diy/SoiOft] fM$roi r<*v avftfrnxmr KBtrro rffv ^(^$^0V| wr XP^ ^ ^ 
v6kuf i^pdpawodUrao'Bai Ka\ r^r X^P<^ oMiMii /uyXtf/Soroy &awtp r6 
Kpiaaibv irrd(oy. 

4(aiptw, sc. r^ 'A^Mir, to be supplied from *K6tpmiou» 

§ 20. AoKcdocfMSyioi dc : cp. vi. 5. 35 ; Andoc. iii. 41 ; and Justin v. 7 
' Neganint Spartani se ex duobus Graedae oculis altenim eruturos.' 
In ii. 3. 41, however, Theramenes attributes to them mere motives 
of political expediency. 

rovr ^vy6JbaSf cp. § !!• 

lea^cBTar ■" leorcX^ciy €<f>4vras, 'having allowed to return.' Plutarch 
(Lys. 14) and Diodorus (xiiL 107) add as one of the conditions, 
that the Athenians were for the future to confine themselves to 
their own territory (r&p yt vSkt^v naa&v /jr^wp^^^O* Plutarch pro- 
fesses to give the actual words of the treaty : KaPPaX6¥TMg t6p Ucipaia 
Koi rii ftaKpii (ric<Xi| ical ^x/Savrf r /ic watr&v r&y wSktmp riuf aurmp yap 
IXOpTti rovrd tux dp&yns ritp tlpdpop Ix^rr, at ;^doirt| xol rove <l^vy6dtu 
aWiTf r« irfpl t&p po&p rw nXif^os 6koi6p ri m n/Ptl dcMccg, ravra 
iroucrf : cp. Arist. *AB, wok. 34. 3 lijt tlfniPfit ytpofuptit a^u i^ fn 
iroXcrcurovrac t^v ndrpiop nokirtlap : cp. Lysias, xiii. 1 4, 1 5 » xiv. 3. 

Though this Aristotelian statement is confirmed by Diodorus 
(xiv. 3), it is probably mistaken : for not only does it not appear in 
Plutarch's version of the original document, but it is plain from 
Lysias (xii. 70) that the constitutional question first arose after 
Lysander's return after the capture of Samos. 

r6p aMp *x!^p6p, k.t^, for this formula cp. v. 3. 26 ; Thuc L 44. 
§ 22. Bfipaiupffs, for his conduct cp. Lysias xiii. 13-331 and 
Appendix, p. 324. 

§ 23. Ii{tvapbp6s re KororXet, i. e. from Samos, which he was still 
besieging : he entered the city, according to Plutarch (Lys. 15), on 
the 1 6th of Munychion, i. e. the beginning of April, 404 B. C 

jcorco-Mnrroir, 'began to demolish.' The work was not com- 
pleted till the autumn of this year ; cp. ii. 3. 1 1. 

vir' ovXiTrp/dwy, cp. Plut Lys. 1568* o^ Kvawfbpas ipd6prmp t&p 
*hBripau»p wp^ Ssretpra voXX^ /mHp i^ SaT9oi furatnfi.'^^Afitpof afiKi/rpidttff 
ir6«ras di r^s ip r^ vrpaertntihtf irvpoyay^p, t6. nlxn icorf (rnarrff xal via 
rpi^ptw KaT€if>\ry€ wp6s r6p a^X<$y, itmijkumfAfpmp col voiftfimv Sipa 
ov/i/uf;(t»y, «if iMivrfp rifp fiiupop Sipxp/vaap rijs AffV^piW. 

XEM. HSU. x 
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yofi/CoiTrf: on the question of Xenophon*8 impartiality, cp. 
Introd. p. zxivi and § 10 note. 

§ 24. ik6wr«tp *Ajcp6ya¥ra, Xenophon has alreadyi in i. 5. 21, 
narrated this same defeat of the Carthaginians and capture of 
Acragas as events of the year 407-406. But it appears from Diodorus 
(xiii. 87, 92) that the capture did not occur till eight months after 
the defeat, i.e. December 406, and that Dionysius made himself 
tyrant of Syracuse about June 405. In this passage (/y f luaovm^ 
i.e. autumn) it is put a few months later : cp. Introd. p. xxxviii. 



CHAPTER III 

l§ 1-3* Th$Alht9iiansappoiniedTh{rfymtniodrttwupatiiWCOMstiluHon^ 
wkfmtpon Lysantkr sailed to Samoa, and Agia wiikdnw from DeeeUa. 
ii 4i 5* Conttrnpomty evmis in Thessafy and Sicily, §(6-8. Samoa 
aurmuUnd at diaeniion. Lyaander, after norganiaing the go v e r n me nt, 
diamiasad the allied fleet, and at the head of the Lacedaemonian ahipa trtitmed 
to Sparta in triumph with'all the apoHs of war. ((9, 10. A Hat of the 
Ephota to ahow the dunUion of the war. (| ZX-Z4. The Thirty delttyed 
topMiah the new conatUution, and put their own creaturea into the Council 
and other ojficea. They proceeded to purge the city of all extreme democrata, 
and to aupport their violent meaaurea they procured from Lyaandera Spartan 
garriaon with Callibiua tia harmoat, §( 15-17- -^ disagreepnent aroae 
between Crihaa and Theramenea, the former urging a polity of indiscriminate 
bloodahed, %% 18, 19. To aatiafy Theramenea the Thirty nominated thru 
thouaemd to participate in the government ; a measurt whtch Theramenea 
criticiaedaa at once demgeroua and ahaurd. |( 90, ai. By a airatagem 
the Thirty atripped all the Atheniana, except the Three Thousand, of their 
arms : they now began a reign of terror, putting to death their own personal 
enemiea and rich dtiaena for the aahe cf their money, |( aa, 03. When 
Theramenea oppoaed these meeuurta, the real of the Thirty conspired againat 
him, and CriHeu openly accused him before the CoundL (§ 04-96. Speech 
ofCritias — ' The numerous executiona were necessitated by the long duration 
of democracy at Athens, and had the full approval of the Lacedaemonians, 
§§ 97-99. Theramenes had shown himself not cm enemy only, but a traitor; 
though he had been foremost in making peace with Sparta and in putting down 
the democracy, he now wished to make his peace with the people and to secure 
a aa/t retreat. %\ 3p» 31. In the past he had been highly honoured by 

the Paople ; then he had been foremost in promoting the revolution of the Four 
Hundred, and foremost again in bringing about their fall. Well ther^ore 
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htul hi JiMrvid tk$ niekmanu 0/ Bttskin, § ^ £|x suck MfU kg hmd 

cmtued ths death qfrnatty; kg h€td proeurtd M# eottdmmaikm f^thtgintmU 
afttr Avgmusae to save kts own iift. (| 33, 94. DetUk urns the only 

pumshmeni medfor suck a mam, I/tkey should condsmn hint they would 
buifottow the exampU of Sparta ; whUe if they acquitted him, he was sure to 
prove the ruin of them all* II 35f 36. Defence of Theramenes-^* Realfy 
the generals at Arginusae had been the fwst to accuse him. In alleging 
the violmce of the storm he had offered a reasonable defence, so that in 
accusing him they had pronounced their own eondemneUion, Critias knew 
nothing of the matter, being at that time in Thessaly. || 37-40* But 

it was not men Uhe hitnselfwho endangered the existence qf the govemtnent, 
but those who had wished to put to death the foremost men in the state, 
II 41, 4fl. He had consistently resisted such measures as the arrest of the 
metoeci, the seisure of arms, the hiring of the Spartan garrison, the 
banishment of leading a'tisens, || 43, 44. Did such conduct show him 

to be a friend or a traitor F Surely those rather were traitors who by such 
evil counsel had meuU so many enemies, || 45, 46. He had indeed 

turned against the Four Hundred, but only when he had perceived that they 
had deluded the people with the vain hope of a Spartan alliance, || 47, 
48. He was unnamed the Buskin for suiting both sides ; but what of 
Critias who suited neitker side t He kad consistently advocated a moderate 
constitution, opposed alike to extreme democracy and extreme oligarchy, 
I 49. If Critias could convict him of treachery to such a policy, ke was indeed 
worthy of death.* || 50, 51. Critias, seeing that Theramenes would be 
acquitted by the Council, arbitrarily erased his name from the roll of the Three 
Thousand and condemned him to deatk in tke nemte of the Thirty, || 5a- 
54. Themmeptes took refuge at the altar, appeaUng against this illegal 
procedure; but Critias, relying on the guard he had posted round the Council 
Chamber, kanded kim over to the Eleven, || 5S 5^ ^^ CouncH, panic 
stricken, passively alhwed Theramenes to be dragged amay from the altar 
and hurried to execution. His last sayings, 

404-408 B.O. 

§ I. avapxiaw, i. e. this year was not named, like the other years, 
after the Spx»* M^rviuoe, For the election of Pythodonis q>. 
Introd. p. xliii. 

§ 3. tbo^ r^ Hl»f» This decree was passed on the proposal of 
Dracontides. Xenophon here apparently puts the appointment 
of the Thirty before the capture of Samos, but Aristotle dates it 
in the archonship of Pythodonis (404 July— 403 July), and 
Diodorus- (xiv. 3) puts it after the capture of Samos (cp. § 9 

xa 
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rcXfvrftiToff rov Btpovs). It is, however, more probable that Lysander 
made a special visit to Athens, when he was already occupied 
with the siege of Samos, and that the appointment took place 
in June : cp. Grote, viii. 26 note, and Beloch, Gr. Gesch. ii. 109 
note. Arist. 'A^. voX. 34. 3 ; Lys. xii. 73. Xenophon passes over 
all the intervening events, viz. the nomination of ^vt ephors, 
among whom were Critias and Eratosthenes afterwards members 
of the Thirty, through the agency of the oligarchical dubs (Lys, 
xii. 44), the embitterment of internal dissensions, the arrest of the 
democratical leaders (Lys. xiii. 28), and the invitation sent by 
the oligarchs to Lysander, who was still besi^ng Samos, to 
interfere in the domestic politics of Athens (Lys. xii. 72). When 
he arrived in Athens, his oligarchical partisans easily procured the 
passing of the decree mentioned in the text through the Assembly 
with all the usual legal forms, backed as they were by the threats 
of Lysander (Plut Lys. 15), on the ground that the Athenians had 
not completed the demolition of the walls within the time prescribed 
in the treaty, Of the Thirty ten were nominated by Theramenes, 
ten by the 6ve ephors, and ten by the Assembly itself. (Lys. xii. yy,) 
Tovt irarpiovf M$/Aovff, cp. r^r irarpioy iroXirfuiy, Arist. 'A^. voX. 
34* 3 > 35* 3 ; Diod. xiv. 3. Similarly the Four Hundred had been 
charged to revise rovt varplovt pSiunvt, *AB, iroX. 29. 3. 

oidf. Most had been members of the Four Hundred in 
411 B.C 

§ 3. oirtirXfi : this, as already stated in the note on § 2, must 
mean Lysandei^s return to resume the siege of Samos after his 
second visit to Athens at the invitation of Theramenes and the 
oligarchs : cp. Lysias xii. 71 ; xiii. 34. The interval between 
Lysander's departure and this second visit must have been a short 
one, because not only Lysias but Plutarch and Diodorus also 
represent him as complaining that the Athenians had not pulled 
down their walls rfty Iffup&v, iv ah Zdti ica^opfcrAu, ftap^x^ijuhmp. 

U r$r AfKcXf lar, which Agis had first occupied in the summer 
of 413 B.C. ; cp. i. I. 33 ;Mi. 2. 7. 

§ 4. wMpi 7X10V fieXrc^v : September 3. 
AvK^^pmv, nothiqg more is known of the afiair. 

§ 5. dv^ffov. It appears from Diodorus (xiiL 109-II3) that 
Dionyuus was never really master of these two towns, but was 
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defeated by the Carthaginians in marching to the relief of Gela, 
and then led the inhabitants of Gela and Camarina back with him 
to Syracuse, and that all this happened in the year 405 b. a 

{nr6 Aiowvalov • • • itnardkfio'ap, Diodorus relates that the 
Syracusan knights or aristocrats rebelled against Dionysius, and 
fled to Catana. Unger therefore conjectures dir^ Aion'o-iov . . • 

§ 6. oldi Zd/uoi, cp. ii. 2. 6. 
awupau Some of the democratic exiles found refuge in 
Ephesus and Notium, CIA. ii. 16. 

§ 7. rocr ipxaioit wdkirais. Thucydides (viii. 21 ) relates that the 
Samian diJiMog had in the year 412 B. C. expelled 400 of the aristocrats, 
delta Sp^orras . . . ^povpciy, i. e. Lysander organized the govern- 
ment of Samos in the same way as he had previously done in the 
other subject states ; cp. ii. 2. 2 note. Thorax was left as harmost, 
Diod. xiv. 3. ^povpcty is epexegetical, i&<rrt ^povp«»y, unless indeed 
it be a gloss. 

cl^^jcf, because with the surrender of Samos the reduction of 
the Athenian empire was complete ; cp. ii. 2. 6. 

§ 8. tls Aojccdo/fioMi. Diodorus (xiii. 106) and Plutarch (Lys. 16) 
give a much more detailed account of the triumphal entry of 
Lysander, with considerable exaggeration of the treasures that he 
brought back with him. 

rhg U UMipaim rpiriptu: acc to Plut Lys. 15 he had already 
burnt them. 

frkfjv d«^jca, cp. ii. 2. 20. 

A w€piry€9WTo. Contrast the conduct of Lysander, when Calli- 
cratidas succeeded him in 406, i. 6. la irapcdci^ : cp. iL 1. 14. 

§ 9. i^fjofvot Ka\ 3icr«D .* with ^(ofuyyor supply xp^pot ; cf. Introd. 
p. xxxvii, note. 

r&p . . . trwovd&v, concluded 446-445 : cp. Thuc i. 1 14. 
§ II. ol df TpuMoirra. Xenophon takes up the narrative where 
he left it in § 2. 

Kn0]3p4$ff : the aorist expresses the completion of the process, 
the beginning of which some time before was expressed by the 
imperfect icarcaicairroy, cp. ii. 2. 23. 

€<l> f re avyypa^rat : for a similar use of r^* cf rf with an infinitive 
cp. iii. 5. 24. Goodwin, M. T. 610. 
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iroXircuroiBTo, for the fut. opt. cp. § 2 and Goodwin, M. T. 

X34f574. 

Kar€arffm9 its ^^6kmi tArwt: cp. Arist *A^. iroX. 35. X mrraKovlovf 

dc fiwXtvrhs lul ris SKXat 4PX^ i c aT ua i j c o yrcg /< wpotcpirctp in r&y 

XiXUtp (the Knights ?), xaX vpom\6fA€Poi atf^Unv a^rocr rov Uttpaumf 

ApXtfPTat dcjca jcal rov dtafjmniplov f^vKoKos Mtxa col iMtumyo^AfHnK 

rptoKoaiow vtrijpiras irarf i^ov r^r inSXiy di iavr&w. So too Diodorus 

(xiv. 4) fiavk^p Tt ml r^ SXXas dpx^ ^'c rwy l^imv ^tXwy irarcanicraB^ 

&rrff rovroi/r KaKwur&tu itiv Apxoprag, c&ai d* vwrfptraf r&v TpUutmrra, 

Moreover, as appears from §§ 12, 23, 28, they transferred all judicial 

powers to the ficvkii : cp. 'A^. iroX. 35. 2 rd JcOpor h f y /y rotf duEavrmf 

KorlXviray. 

§ 12. vp&TO¥ fitv, Xenophon, as already mentioned, passes over 

entirely the arrest of the democratical leaders in the months before 

the nomination of the Thirty ; cp. § 2 note, 

ip rj dtffiOKpaTtq^ i. e. in the time when the government was still 
a democracy. 

an6 oiiieo^vrdtf: cp. Arist *A^. iroX. 35* 2 Kor ^px^f f^^^ olp • • • 
rovs crvKo^dyrar icai rovs rf ^pif wphis xipuf S/ukovprat napii r6 fiiknarop 
ical KOKotrpdyfiOPitt Sprat mi wopffpohf it^povp^ /^* oUr Kx'^P^ i inSXir 
yiypop€Poitf i/yovptpoi rov /3cXW<rrov X^piP wouIp a&rovr, cp. Diod* 
xiv. 4. The sycophants made a practice of informing against rich 
citizens : they gained money either by sharing in the fine imposed 
after a succesrful accusation, or by blackmaiUng under threats 
of accusation : cp. Mem. ii. 9. x ; Symp. 4. 30. 

ToU KoKoif KoyaBoUf cp. § 22 /SfXriorovr, and ii. 2. 6 tS$p yptbpipMP, 

avpgttaav iavrois iifj 6pT€f rocovroi: for a similar construction 
cp. ii. 4. 17. Mf not o£, is used, because of the relative clause 
implying a condition, Goodwin, M. T. S41. 

ovdip fJx^opTo. Even Lysias (xii. 5) admits that at first the 
conduct of the Thirty had at least a show of justice about it : cp. 
SalL Cat. 51. 

§ 13. ^wf tSpi this use of Swttg with Sp in indirect questions is 
almost peculiar to Xenophon, representing the direct question with 
3p and the optative : cp. iii. 2. i ; vii. i. 27 ; Cyrop. ii. i. 4 ; &c. 
Goodwin, M. T. App. iv« 

Klax^^v r« Kol 'Api^orcXiyy : two members of the Thirty ; cp. 
§ 2, and ii. 2. x8. 
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HmtaaWf 80 Diod. xiv. 4. Arist. *A^. iroX. 37. i (evidently 
erroneously) puts the sending for and arrival of the Spartan garrison 
after the limitation of the citizenship to 3,000, the capture of Phyle 
by Thrasybulus, the murder of Theramenes, and the stratagem 
whereby all the Athenians except the 3»ooo were deprived of their 
arms. It is obvious that without the support of the Spartan garrison 
the Thirty would not have ventured on any such extreme measures : 
cp. Busolt (Hermes, xxxiii. p. 71) for a defence of Aristotle. 

(T^ib-i <rvfarpa(<u, icrA., lit ' that Lysander would join them in 
effecting that guards should come ' ; cp. § 14 o-i/ytv/M^ty, and for 
the infin. iX6*w without &<rrf cp. ii. 4. 28 damurOiivau 
§ 14. T&y dc i^fKwpmw, Partitive genitive with ovr : cp. iv. 4. 13. 

flKttrra /iiv iropM^/icyour, ic.r A., ' would be least likely to allow 
themselves to be set aside,' i. e. from a share in the government. 

&w : notice the unusual omission of ^ with ai4x*vBm^ the first 
of the two opposed sentences : it is perhaps inserted in the second 
only, because nkfltrrovs ^ . . • Xo/i/ScSvccir is so obviously the 
apodosis of the condition applied in imxupovms. 

§ 15. 6 K/MTuw, it is curious that Critias' name is never so much 
as once mentioned by Arist 'A^. iroX. 

Arf i dff : the apodosis is wanting. It is virtually taken up at 
§ 18 with the words in rovrov, 

voXXovr oKoitTtivfw : cp. Isoc. viL 6y wtrroKoaiovs lup Koi ^i^iour 
r&v wokiT&p itcpiTow mrtKnuKOff and Arist. 'A^. voX. 35. 4 /vfl di rijp 
VfSXiy 4yKpaT€(mpop Zaxov, ovdtw^ dircixoyro r&p iroXcrAr, dXX' arckrf tyay 
rovs Koi Toig olcUus tctu r^ ycMi ital rotf iftmimaiv irpocxovror, vm^of- 
poifupoi rt r6p f^6fiov koI fiavX6fitifOi r^ avvias diapwd[tuf' ml XP^^ 
diaircotJiTOff fipaxtos ovk ikdrrow Ju^piiKtaav 9 X*^^***^ wtrroKoatovg, 

6x9 Koi i^vywp. The date and cause of his banishment are un- 
known. He was in Athens at the time of the conspiracy of the 
Four Hundred in 411 B. C, had proposed the recall of Aldbiades 
c. 407 & c (cp. Plut. Ale. 33), and was an exile in Thessaly during 
the Trial of The Ten Generals in 406 & c. (c£ § 36). Accordingly 
some have supposed that he was banished, perhaps on the accusa- 
tion of Cleophon (Ar. Rhet. i. 1. 13), in 407, as being mixed up with 
the affairs of Alcibiades. He came back with the other exiles after 
the capture of Athens, and was nominated one of the ^vt ephors : 
cp. Lysias xii. jZ* 
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§ x6. o^ iyx^polfif lurX, * that it was impossible for those who 
aimed at extraordinary power not to put out of the way those who 
were most capable of hindering them ': cp. Goodwin, M. T. 815. 

fioircp rvpcanfibotf * you think that we ought with any the less 
care to look after this government just as if it were a tyranny ' : the 
comparison is expressed in fo • . . olx «&• ^knrcp ■« ovrttg ikmnp. 
Hermann proposes to read 9 ^^mp rvpomdor, which gives an 
obvious, but a slightly different sense : cp. Critical Note. 
§ 17. KOI ddUms : Kai emphasizes the adverb. 

$avfidCopT€t ... 4 voXtrf^a: cp. Anab. iii. 5* ^3 ^ovftaCtuf ^irot 
irorf Tpf^rrtu ol "EXhjvts Koirliv pf l^oicy. 

§ 18. o2 SKkoi rpiOKovra, although Critias and Theramenes were of 
their number, ol rpiOKopra is similarly used as a proper name in 
ii. 4. 31, 23, 38, after several of them had been killed. 

ovx ^Kurro, i. e. /kiXurra. 

Korakiyowri, So Arist. 'A^. iroX. 36. 4 ^^ipaiUwrfS 6yavaKT&p iwl rtns 
ytyyo/MFOfff rrjs fiiv ifrMXytias alrou napjpti nawraadaif fura^ovpai dc 
r&w wpayfii&rttv roU fitXrivroif. ol di wpSnop ^MuriM^cirffff, /vffl 
du<m6ptiaap ol \&yoi npit r6 irX^^ ical wpit rhv Qfjpaptpiiw olietutt 
ffxov ol iroXXoc, iftofiiiBirrtt p^ wpovrimfs ytv6pMP0t rov dripov kotoXvo^ 
rijv dvpaoTtioM KoraXryovaw r&v woXir&v rpur^tXiovt «^f ptrahmrovrtt rijt 
iroXirfioff. 

rovr pif$€$oprag « ot ptSi^ovat, Similarly the Four Hundred, 
in 411 B.C, had pretended to enroll 5,000 citizens from those 
capable of supplying themselves with heavy armour at their own 
expense: cp. § 48. It appears from § 51 that no member of the 
3,000 could be condemned without the warrant of the Council, while 
any other Athenian could be put to death simply at the orders of 
the Thirty. 

§ 19. ^ ^ ad effpap^vns : Arist. *A^. iroX. 36. 4 is in almost verbal 
ag^reement : Bripapitnifs di waKiv iwinpi ical rovrovr, irpttrov piv ^1 
Pov\6ptPOi ptraiovpiu rots iwiMiKtin rpwx^^^ pApoit pMTahMaxn^ mt 
fV rovmf rf v\fi$ti rtjs ipnijt Itpurpimit^ himff 9>n dvo r^ ^porrtmrara 
iroiovo'iy, fiUu6v re rljv dpx^lP Ka\ t&p apxoptpmv ifrra* KorairKtviComt. 

/SovXoficrovr, ic.r.X. Koiwmpoifs mtliaaa&tu must be repeated with 
rpurxiX/ovr : cp. Anab. iii. 4. 13 : iv. 5. 15. The meaning is, ' though 
wishing to take the best of the citizens into partnership, they had 
taken only three thousand ' : cp. Critical Note. 
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rhv ipt0ii/^9 rovrov l^^'^'^ i^ i^ ^^^ accusative absolute : cp. § 51 ; 
iii. 2. 19. 

ou(y T€ ttiif as if &orr€p u 6 ipiBfiot olros fj^oc had preceded : 
cp. iii. 2. 23. 

iifiaff,i.e. the Thirty. 

frrova rmp dp^o^cMvy, ' weaker than the governed.' 
§ 2a 4$m<n9 : Arist. *aB, voX. 37. 2 puts this disarmament after 
the death of Theramenes (cp. § 13 note), merely stating tyimaap r«*v 
flip SXXtLP rh oirXa vapcXfo^m. 

Ktktwriunnt M r& Mia : this phrase, as the passage stands, can 
only mean jcfXcMravrf r Upai M rk inka, ' having ordered them to 
take up their arms/ ' to fall in ' : cp. Anab. i. 5. 13. But to whom, 
we ask, was the command given, and who are the /mcmh ? The 
passage, as Cobet pomts out (Mnemosyne, vL 47), ought to indicate 
some stratagem by which all ?(« rov KaraXAyov were induced to 
leave their arms behind them, but no such meaning can be extracted 
from the words as they stand. Probably there is a lacuna which 
both Cobet and Dindorf suggest might be filled by some such 
words as JCfXcvcravrcff Amipai ano&tfuvwt rh 6n\a, J. B. Kan would 
read Bttrffat instead of /ir/, comparing Thuc. vl 58. 

Tov£ if>pavpovs : the Spartan garrison. 

/y TY t^a^t i* e* of Athena. 
§ 21. Mff i^y, accusative absolute : cp. § 19. 

ffjcaoToy, i. e. t&v rpi&Korra, * that each of the Thirty should seize 
one of the Metoeci ' : cp. § 40, and Lysias, xii. 6 9coyr«r yhp ml 
nccVwy IKtyop iv roit rpioKOtfra irfpl r&p ^itroucwy, &t tUw riptt rf 
woKiTfi/f Q)(B6fMPoi* KoXkumjp ftlv ttwai npi^HKruf rtftrnptiaBat §up doxaw, 
rf d* tpytf xp^l^'''^{'<'^^' ndvrtn di rrpf /Up viSXty vcmo^oi, rSjp d^ ^x^^ 
dttadai ;(^fuh'«y . . . tldif^tp o^ alroit hina (rvXXa^f ty, rovmr hi bvo 
wtptfratf iva airrois fj itphs rovg SXXovt diroXoy(a, in ov xfiff*^^^ f mjco 
ravra warpoKrai, aXkii avftKl)€popra rg iroXirc^ ycyrmfrac, ^knrfp ri rmv 
SkXtiP 9i\6y»s n€TrouiK6rtt. 6wKap6prt9 di r^ ohclag iPdhi(op, Koi 
Mfti ftip ^rovr iariArra xorAo/Sov, o6ff i^Xdiraimf Ilffurwri fit napadi- 
h6aat, Lysias himself was one of the richest resident aliens or 
metics, 
§ 22. Xa/i/Soyoifr : the optative expresses repetition. 

r« irarrc, adverbial, ' in every point,' ' altogether ' : cp. iii. 5. 14 ; 
vi. I. 7. 
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§ 23. vp6g rovt /SovXcvnir : to whom the judicial power had been 
transferred : cp. § 1 1 note. 

mpay€pMai : just outside the Council Chamber : cp. § 5a 
avpfXf^w, The Thirty summoned the Council, and directed 
the course of procedure : cp. Lysias xiii. 37 ol fU» yap rpidKOPra 
fKa$iptro M T&v ^BpttVj ot vOv ol irpvroMif Ka0i(okTat : for the 

different account in Arist 'A^. iroX. 37 cp. § 50 note. 
§ 24. irXfiovr roO icaipot', ' more than is expedient ': cp. v. 3. 5. 
fuBifrtaat : from the preceding words rij» iroXcrcioy can be easily 
supplied. 

§ 25. TOU OlOCf ^fllv Tf KOI VfUPf U t. TOtOUTOlS otoi ^ItifU Tff ICol VfUlt 

*<rfup : cp. i. 4. 16. 

§ 26. Xv/ioivrrai with the dative has the same meaning as with the 
accusative, 'to injure,' 'do mischief to': cp. vii. 5. 18 ; for the 
accus. cp. §§ 23, 51 ; iiL 2. 27; 3. 8. 

§ 27. oh duvoroi, ' by what means he can.' 
Mf d^ ravra ctXi;^. After this one would expect fitprvpiw to 
follow, which however is really implied in l)y Karapo^rt, cvp^trtrff : 
cp. § 34; vi. I. II, 

iroXff/uof /UP fp, without ^p, to express the certainty of the sup- 
posed case : cp. Goodwin, M. T. 432. 

§ 28. atfT^ . . . apiaMiy an anacoluthon, just as if, not ^p^r and 
i^pfiqiras, but fVfl . . . ^p^ . • . i^ppfivf had preceded : cp. iiL 2. 21. 

aZ : cp. § 30 np&Tos aZ ffytp^p, 

§ 29. ^o-y noktfuoig. Here there is no correlative comparative 

with oa^, although one is implied in the meaning, ' men are more 

ready to trust enemies than traitors.' Here ocry may be translated 

' inasmuch as ' : cp. Isocr. i. 33 ^yoD rlfp natbtiap roaovr^ it€i{op 

wparrovatp ic.r A* 

imtiaaro . . . twttrrtwn : the gnomic aorist expresses a general 
inference without reference to any definite moment of time : cp. 
Goodwin, M. T. 155. 

§ 30. Karit t6p nmpa 'Ayvwya, 'just as his father Hagnon had 
been ' : cp. Plat. Symp. 203 d C'Eptn) Karii r^ waripa ivlfiov%6s ivn 
Tols KoXotff. Hagnon was one of the np6Pov\oi appointed immediately 
after the Sicilian disaster (Thucviii. i), who, according to Lysias (xii. 
65), prepared the way for the conspiracy of the Four Hundred. 
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vpovffTcoTorof. For the fiicts alluded to cp. Thuc viii. 68, 92 ; 
Arist. *A^. woK, 29. 

it6Bopvos iwuLokwai, For the nickname cp. § 47 and Plut Nic. 
2 di^ rh yJi fi6pifuuf dXX* ina/iffxiTtplCov del r^ npoaiptmi tijs iroXcrffuiff 

§ 31. ical yvkp d Mopwos, k.tX Morus ingeniously explains this 
obvious interpolation as a double gloss ; the first clause explains the 
point of the nickname, the second <ifro0Xorci <!ir' dfufntrtprnp applies to 
Theramenes, ' he looks away from both parties,' ' faces bodi ways.' 
Then a stupid copyist, Morus supposes, united the two glosses with 
/mV and dff. The phrase mroffkimi k.t.\, cannot possibly mean ' fits 
neither foot,' which is the sense required if 6 MopvQt be taken as 
its subject : cp. Critical Note. 

df I . . . ov . . . dciv6y tlpai must be translated together, ' ought 
not to be clever at bringing his associates into difficulties.' 

tU npoyiiaTOf i.e. 'to dangerous undertakings': cp. frpayiwra 
nap€x*u^» 

d di fifi, ' otherwise,' more fully explained by c{ . . . irX^otcy. 
§ 32. 6a9aTft^poi : cp. § 24. 

itX^UrroiS . • • c( oKiyapxloLt ■» irXciOTot^ ruv fifkrUimVf and 
frXftoTOtf tK ifipoKparias *** irXcurrocff rov di}/iOv. 

fMraiViof, with the infinitive of the thing caused (awoKmkivai) 
like ainoff vii. 4. 19. 

ipa aMs irfpurM^cii; : cp. Appendix, "^p. 328, and for the facts 
alluded to, i. 6. 37 ; 7. 4 sqq. 
§ 33* «"«»* ^ ol, sc. xp^. 

«ff fi7 . . . dvpturSrj : cp. Cyrop. viii. 7. 27 ; the ordinary Attic 
construction would be oir«M fuf with the future indicative : Goodwin, 
M. T. App. iv. 

Mf . • . iroiov/iffy . . . f yyo^arc : supply tpa cZd^rc : cp. Goodwin, 
M. T. 312 and § 27 note. 

§ 34. 4 Aoxcdoi/ioriW: Critias was himself the author of a treatise on 
the Lacedaemonian constitution : cp. Athen. xi. 463 e ; Pollux vii. 59. 

TOlt irXcUNTi, sc r»V ^^pMK 

T&y ?(«. The democrats in exile. 
§ 35. Qfjpaii€vtfs dc : Lysias (xii. yy) gives an outline of Thera- 
menes' speech : ndmra yi^> r& vir* ^/lov tlpifuva iv rj PovX§ ihroXoyov- 
fU¥os Arycr, 6p€iH(np pip rois ^i^yovoty (the oligarchs), Qrt tC airhp 
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KorikBoup, oif^v iftpwTid&wrt^v Aaicfdoi/ioytMy, ^ycidcfvy hi ro<r r^ff 
iroXirff(aff lirrixp^^^ ^^ iravrmv rfiy wtnpayiutmp rots wlfnifupfnt 
rp^tms In^ ifuni aMs atnot ytytvrj/uwos rotovrup rvyx^if iroXXar 
nUrrtit a^^r t[fjy^ dfdttxoif ical naff ^Ktlpwv SpKo%f9 tlXij^iw, 

4yi$ di ovK jjpxoi'* This assertion of Theramenes is a direct 
contradiction to Xenophon's own narrative in i. 7. 4 (cp. Appendix, 
p. 328). 

wpoomxj^v fUM ^' iavrSkVf accus. absolute, 'that although orders 
had been given me by themselves, I did not rescue/ &c : cp. § 19 
and Goodwin, M.T. 851. 

fiij ^c, elliptic phrase /tri {thru) ^i, 'much less to': cp. Symp. 
2. 26 and Goodwin, M. T. 708. 

ifi^icotms yap, ic.r.X. This is a direct contradiction to the 
generals' own statement in i. 7. 6. Probably Theramenes means, 
that if the generals said that a rescue was possible, and yet in their 
despatch made no mention of any orders given to himself and 
other subordinate officers, they would themselves appear respon- 
sible for the death of the shipwrecked sailors. But the generals 
never said anything of the kind. 

§ 36. inapaptvofujKiwaiA A word is required meaning that Critias 
had misunderstood the matter : cp. Critical Note. 

ip etrrakiq: cp. § 15. In Mem. i. 2. 24 Xenophon adds 
Kptrlat . . . ^ntyiiv tit Qtrrakiop ixti avpfjv ivBptmoit ivofjd^ fuXXov 
tl ducaioavpft XP^H*'^^* ^P- "* ^* ^5 ^^^^ Theramenes ridicules 
Critias for taking exactly the opposite side in Athens to what 
he had taken in Thessaly: for the Penestae, like the Helots in 
Lacedaemon, were 'adscripti glebae.' 

§ 3^* /^Xf^ 1^^ ^^ ^fioff, crA., ' up to your being put into the 
Council and to magistrates being appointed, and to the notorious 
sycophants being tried, so fieu: we were all of the same opinion.' 

rovf 6ftoKcyovitMVt^s trvKo^rrat: cp. § 12 o6f namt ^dtvap iw6 
avKot^pTtas C&pTttt. For the adverb with a substantive cp. Demos, 
xxix. 14 t6¥ 6po\oyovfi«imt ^v\o¥ : vi. 2. 39 ; vii. 3. 7. 

§ 39. Acoyrof : for the previous history and democratical procli- 
vities of Leon cp. Thuc. viii. 23, 55, 73 ; i. 5. 16 ; 6. 16. Plato 
(ApoL 32) gives a fuller account of this incident, in which Socrates 
was involved, and showed his courage : cp. Andoc. i. 94. 

NiJci^fMh-ov : cp. Lysias xviii. 6 Nu^parof , awv^ih ^v ipJ^t t^ak vUts 
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NcKiov (the Athenian general), cCvovf &y rf v^tripm irXij^f i, (ruXXi^^rlr 

crMii rijr voXirf uir furao'X'^^'^' ^OT his wealth qx Lys. xix. 47. 

§ 40. *Am^rroff. Not to be confused with Antiphon the rhetorician, 

who was executed for the part he played in the conspiracy of the 

Four Hundred. Nothing more is known of this Antiphon, unless he 

is to be identified with the Antiphon mentioned in Mem. i. 6. i. 

vir^irr«M . . . t(ou¥, in an active sense as in Demos, xix. 132 

§ 41. cMi ttuurroy: cp. § 21 note. 
ort tA SurXaf K,T^.f cp. § 20. 

rovrov frcmi fiovkofuvovf : cp. Diod. XV. 63 ; Polyaenus i. 45. 5, 
whence it appears that the Spartan reasons for sparing Athens were 
based as much on policy as on generosity : cp. ii. 2. 20. 

dcoi»ro. If the reading be right, the present tense must show 
that Theramenes alludes to the feeling that the Lacedaemonians 
entertained towards the Athenians at the moment he was speaking. 
Cobet (Mnem. vi. 46) corrects it to y' ihiamo. 
§ 42. rh if^povpovt luaBowrBaty cp. § 13* 

ce»r pfdiMf ifuKKofMVf ic.rA., ' until we, the rulers, should easily 
have made ourselves masters of the ruled.' 

Qpaarvfiovkop . . •"Kmrrov . . . 'AXicc/Suidiiy. In §§ I3, I4, 21 
Xenophon alludes only in general terms to the banbhment and 
execution of the leading democrats. More extraordinary still, he 
never even mentions the assassination of Aldbiades at this time by 
Phamabazus, at the wish of Lysander, who had been instigated 
by Critias to accomplish it : cp. Plut. Ale. 38 ; Diod. xiv. 11. For 
Thrasybulus cp. infr. ii. 4. 2 sqq. Anytus was one of the leading 
democrats, and after his return from exile was the foremost accuser 
of Socrates : cp. Lys. xiiL j^ ; Plat. ApoL 18 b. 
§ 44. 4 ^y« Xffyw, SC. ttw yiyvtaBai. 

avTovf, Thrasybulus and the exiles. 

TO KpdTurrop rrjt n£kt^, * the best elements in the state.' 

^lo^ai, sc aifTovSf accus. and infin. depending on olftau 

r6 /iri/Souwcy, subject to xoXcir^v. 

iroi Tfjt x^/Hiff, partitive genitive. 
§ 45. ^ d' a^ thtp, jcrA., 'again as for his saying that I am of 
a character always to change,' &c 
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oTot . . . fi€rafiaX\ta6ai: for the infin. cp. Goodwin, M. T. 759. 

c^^uraro : cp. Thuc viii. 69 ; Arist *AB, iroX. 29. i. 
§ 46. hthoi it/iw, ie.rA. : ' the Lacedaemonians were as vigorous as 
ever ' : cp. Thuc. viiL 70. 

M ry x^M<>^^ Ipufui, i. e. the fort Eetionea ; cp. Thuc viii. 90. 

roiff iraipoitf the members of the oligarchical clubs through 
whose influence the Revolution of the Four Hundred had been 
effected : cf. Thuc. viii. 54. 

ravr* aLarB6iuvo£. So Thucydides (viii. 92) attributes the dis- 
covery and exposure of the plan to Theramenes. 
§ 47. K63oppoWj cp. § 30. 
§ 48. nplw [^], for ^y with the optative cp. Goodwin, M. T. 702. 

'fipaxi^rjti /jitTMXpitp, i.e. should be made Councillors, a drachma 
being the daily pay for sitting in the Council. Cobet thinks the 
expression, dpaxfvj^ iirnxouvt too artificial, and conjectures avr^r, 
i. e. rfr ir^c«»r : cp. Critical Note. 

t6 fjLtvToi . . . dia rovvtw I if Dindorfs reading iiardrTtiw for dta 
rovr«p be adopted, r^ . . . iiardrrtiw is the subject to ifiurrow • . . r&ui 
and «0<^Xety depends on dvmfupoiv. If, however, the MSS. reading 
be retained, the sentence is an anacoluthon. Xenophon begins with 
t6 fxivToi aw rolff dvyafuyois (sc »^cX(Iv rijw iroXirctay) Ka\ fu3^ nnr»» 
Ka\ /ifT* itnrid€»if ixfitXtut, as if he were going on to say r^r iroXirtuiy 
ofiioTfiv nopixtw f/yovfttiw. Instead of doing so however he breaks off 
with di& Tovrwv (i.e. dia r&v ivvafuvc^v ca(f>cXriy Koi fit3^ iinr«>v, K.rA.) in 
the same sense as Demosthenes uses the phrase ritt dta rSnf 6\iy»p 
iroXirt/ar, and entirely alters the construction. In this case we may 
translate : ' but to support the constitution with the help (<rvp) of 
those who are able to do so both with horses and with shields. . . . 
I say, I used formerly to think that a constitution formed by (did) 
such men is the best,' &c. ; cp. § 18 note. For the part that 
Theramenes played in the Four Hundred cp. Thuc. viiL 68 ; and 
for the excellence of the constitution limited to o2 /« ri»w Sw\»w cp. 
Thuc viii. 97 ; Arist. *A^. iroX. 33. 2. 

§ 5a tlfiMimt fwiBopvpfjiraati : cp. Diod. xiv. 4 iropoXajSwy r^ \oyop 
6 Oripafupfiff Koi fttpi r&w Korh. fUpos awoXoytiavfUPog itrairap ttrx^ T^y 
PovXijv tCvfiw* 

oMi^ev^iro, for the more usual oiro^vfocro : so too vi. 5. 4a 

oh ptmT6w, * unendurable.' 
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rovr rh iyxapl^Mk tfxovras : q). § 22, and Diod. xiv. 4 ol dc wtp\ 

wtpitartfauif arparitnas txpvrat ioTna-iupa rii (l<pil' 

M Tocff dpv^axroir, ' at the bar/ a railing made of lattice work, 
with which the Councillors were surrounded. 

§ 51. irpoardrov Ifpyov tttmi oiov d«f, 'that it is the duty of such 
a president as a man ought to be.' oiou is attracted into the case 
of npofrrdrov. Two constructions are here confounded : (i) yo/uC«> 
irpoororov tlpyop c&«u oiov dct . . • 6p&rra • • • /«4 ^mrpiwtiw, and (2) 
rofii((0» irpoaruTfiP ctrat o?oy dei, &ff ^ 5/N»y • • • m4 ^frcrpcir^. 

o2 €<PiarffK6TtSf Lt. olra tyxfipl^ f;i^oiTf r : cp. § 50. 

cV rotff Kocyocr M$fioir: cp. § II olptBivrtt i<fi* frw avyypd^oi 
p6fiov£: and in Mem. i. 2. 31 Xenophon speaks more specifically of 

6 KpiTias , . . TttV rpuiKorra &v vofinBirrff furii XnpiieXcovr. Alist. 
'A^. iroX. 37. 1 speaks of two laws used against Theramenes, the one 
arming the Thirty with full powers to put any citizen to death <(<» 
rot; KoraXoyovy and the second forbidding any one to be put on the 
KaroXoyor, who had taken part in destroying the fort at Eetionea or 
who had in any way opposed the government of the Four Hundred. 
Mr. Kenyon in his note ad loc says : * as to the first of these two 
laws Aristotle agrees with Xenophon, but as to the second the 
two accounts differ fundamentally. ... At best it can only be 
supposed that Critias instead of striking out the name of Thera- 
menes from the list of the 3,000, proposed the second law as 
described by Aristotle and forced it down the throat of the council 
by threat of armed force.' Really however the two accounts are 
quite reconcileable, and a parallel passage in Lysias as to the 
proceedings of the oligarchs against Cleophon (404) strongly 
confirms Mr. Kenyon's hypothesis as the proper solution of the 
difficulty: cp. Lys. xxx. 11 ol ^ (the oligarchs) P<iv\6fitpoi oMr 
(Cleophon) oiroXc'erai, d(di($rcr /i^ ouk iiroKnitmaip iw rf ^iKatmipi^y 
vtLBovji NcKOfia>((di;y w6iao¥ oirodc&fai tt>f xph '^^ ^h^ Povkrjv awdiieafffiv. 
Ka\ 6 wdvT^w oUrot vowripirarw (Satynis) ovt» f^p9p»t owtaraaiaa'fp, 
&rrf rji ^M^P? i 1 vpurir iyivrro airodci^ row 96/iow, Similariy we 
have only to suppose that on this occasion Critias invented a iuup6£ 
¥6fint to meet the case: we need not therefore be surprised that 
Xenophon has made no mention of this second p6pot ^ro/«or : cp. 
'Atf. iroX. L c &y (the destruction of the fort and the overthrow of 
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the Four Hundred) ir{iyx^¥€w iftufxnipmw KCKon^yijKtff 6 Oripafuvtitf 
&aT9 avv€fiaiP€v iwuivpt^iwrmif r&w p6fut¥ K^ rt yiywta&tu rfjt woKtniaf 
avr6w icai rovt rpuucopra icvpcovr c&oi ^opotovw, 

r&» l(«y genitive dependent on icv/mov£ : Bavarovp is added 
epexegetically. 

oxfpdoKovv, used absolutely : q>* § 35 npovrax&iv, 

§ 52. nrl rfpf iaria», where stood the altar at which the Councillors 
took their oath. So Diod. xiv. 4. 

§ 53. ^c/Sc'oToroi, cp. Diod. xiv. 4: 6 di ^^oktos iurnnfimrt fup ifp6t 
TqwPovkaiap 'EoTuiyyl^7<rc dc irp^ rovf ^ovs mro^cvyciy, o& a§i&fftrtaBM 
vo/i/^Mv, flXX^ oirf vdaiy role ayfXoD<rfty a^6y irepiiroiTcrairtfaft r^ cir rovr 

Kal ravra ytyy^Korrcr, I e. ' especially when you perceive.* 
§ 54. /k«'Xcvo'C| for the ellipse of Uvai cp. § 20. 

rovt tv^9Ka : cp. i. 7. 10 note. The Thirty seem to have retained 
this old democratical magistracy, filling it however with the most 
violent of their partisans. 

iictiyoi di tl<rt\B6¥fts, a nominatiTms pendens without an accom* 
panying finite verb : cp. ii. 2. 3. 

Zorvpov. Lysias (xxx. 10, 12, 14) speaks of him as a violent 
member of the oligarchical Council in 404, who was foremost in 
accusing Cleophon, and afterwards as one of the Thirty. His name 
does not however occur in Xenophon's list : cp. § 2. 

rh, in rovTMir ■* r^ XoimS, lit. ' what comes next ' : cp. Plut. 
Poplic 6 irp^ roif£ vmipfTag arroarrptJ^s t6 np6awtroWf vfUrtpop ijif/f 
thrtf t6 Xonr^ tpytp, 

§ 55. cZXicff • • . tZXieoy : for the anaphora cp. v. i. 35. 

tiovxiop tix^p : Diodorus (xiv. 5) relates that Socrates and two 
of his friends rushed forward to interfere; and ps.-Plutarch 
(v. Orat p. 836) ascribes the same to Isocrates. Probably both 
are quite mistaken : cp. Grote viii. 45 note. 

§ 56. <ifroffOTTa^i<raiTa, Le. ' having jeiked out the last drop.' The 
K6rraPos was a convivial practice, consisting in jerking out the last 
drop from a cup, which was supposed to furnish an omen by its 
sound in foiling. Then the guest, who had just drunk, handed on 
the cup to the guest whose turn came next : cp. Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 
i. 4a 96 quum venenum ut sitiens obduxisset, reliquum sic e poculo 
eiecit, ut id resonare^ quo sonitu reddito arridens, 'Propino/ 
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inquity ' hoc pulcro Critiae/ qui in eum fuerat teterrimus. Graeci 
enim in conviviis solent nominare, cui poculum tradituri tint, 
losit vir ^regias extreme spiritu, quum iain praecordiis conceptam 
mortem contineret: vereque ei, cui venenum praebiberat, mortem 
eam est auguratus, quae brevi consecuta est. 

/mifo di Kpivm. Here for the only time in the first two books, 
the noble death of Theramenes draws from Xenophon a remark 
in the first person* His portrait of him agrees well with that in 
Thucydides (viii. 68, 89, 92) : cp. Aristoph. Frogs 968. Theramenes 
in the Trial of the Generals does not scruple to sacrifice the lives 
of others to secure his own. In bringing about the sec(md oligar- 
chical revolution he is as skilful and successful in his intrigues as 
he was in the first. So soon as he perceives that the policy of the 
Thirty is leading them to certain destruction, he opposes them with 
the same skill as he had used in setting them up ; and when at last 
his opposition brings him into personal danger, the nobler side of 
hb character shines out, till he drinks the cup of hemlock with the 
courage and cheerfulness of Socrates. But after all that can be 
said in his favour, it is hard to understand Aristotle's judgement on 
Theramenes ('A^. iroX. 28. 5, also quoted by Plutarch, Nidas 2), 
where he mentions him in the same cat^ory with the statesmen 
Nidas and Thucydides, doicovoi ^ /ScXrumu yr^wnvai r&v 'ABrpnim 
nokiTtvfmfupmw fitrk rovr apxnioWf though at the same time admitting 
the justice of his nickname of Mopwos. Beloch indeed (Die Politik 
Athens seit Perikles loi and Griedi. Gesch. ii. 1 17), relying on The- 
ramenes' own words in § 48, tries to show that he consistently aimed 
to establish a moderate democracy at Athens, based on the middle 
classes who had some stake in the state, both when he joined the 
conspiracy of the Four Hundred in 411, and when he became one 
of the Thirty in 404 ac, and that he turned against his colleagues 
on both occasions, not from a mere wish to save his own life, but 
because he really disapproved of the extreme form of oligarchy 
which they had introduced, based as it was upon robbery and 
murder. From the epithet 6 xo/i^^r, which is given to him by 
Aristophanes, we may condude that he was in the habit of drawing 
delicate distinctions; and very delicate distinctions indeed are 
required to free him from the charge of treachery in his conduct at 
the Trial of the Generals and the capitulation of Athens. 

X£H, HELL, r 
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CHAPTER IV 

%i. Thi Tkiriy txpOUd all not on the rott of th€ Tkm Thousatuijrom 
AHka, TkirtfugusasstmhUdiMMigaraandThtbis. H^-^* Tkrasy 
MmSj starting fiom Thtbis with a fm rtfugtea, SMid Pl^li, rtpulsid the 
attack qftkg Thirty^ and madi a sttcotssfitl sally upon thtir camp, hiaforcu 
being now inereaeed to 700. (( 8-10. Tike Thirty setMed Eleusis as a 
place of retreat for tkemselveSf capturmg by a stratagem all the able-bodied 
Eleusimans, Next day they compeOed the Athenian Knights and the Three 
Thousand to condemn all these prisoners to dea^, % % zo-za. Thrasybulus 
marched upon Piraeus, but unable to hold so large a town against the forces 
of the Thirty, occupied a strong position on Mut^ychia. (| za-^zd. Thrasy- 
buhts addressed his troops. ' On the right they had against them the nun 
they had already defeated, on the left the hated Thirty, The gods wen 
evidently now on their side : for victory was certain over an enen^ placed in 
so unfavourable a position. | Z7. Evety one of them must fight, rv- 
mentbering the high stakes at issue, and the vengeance due to all of them,' 
H z8, 19. Warned by the seer, who was himself the first to fall, Thrasybulus 
waited for the enefny to attack, whereupon he gained a complete victory, 
Critias himself being among the slain, %% oo-aa. When after the battle 
the troops of the two factions met together, Cleocritus, the sacred herald, pro- 
daimed on behalf cf the refugees with Thrasybulus, that they had no quarrel 
with their felhmhcitizens, but ottly with the Thirty, who in eight months had 
caused the death of more Athemans than the Laceehemoniatts in ten years. 
The Thirty withdrew their forces to Athens. % 93. At a meeting of the 
Council open dissension broke out among the Three Thousand, urUU they voted 
to depose the Thirty and appoint Ten in their place, |( 24, 95. The 
Thirfy retired to Eleusis, The Ten supported by the Knights kept guard 
over the city. Their opponents at Piraeus made new weapons and organised 
their ever increasing forces, (| 96, 97. Meanwhile they made constemi 
saUies, in revenge for u^uch the Knights ruthlessly butchered some Axionians. 
In return they killed the Knight CdlUstratus, and soon ventured to march 
dose up to the walls of Athens, |( 98, 99. In response to an appeal 
from the Three Thousand at Athens and the Thirty at Piraeus, theSpartans 
sent out Lysander as harmost and his brother as admiral to blockade 
Piraeus, so that the tables were once more turned, || 99, 30. But 
Pausanias, out of jealousy agai$tst Lysander, persuaded three of the Ephors 
to let him head a second expedition to Athens, All the edUes followed him, 
except the Corinthians and Boeotians, who refused to join, and with them he 
encamped near Piraeus. f 1 3Z-34. Pausanias summoned the rqfitgees 
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ai Piraius to tUs^trsi^ and oh thdr r^uaal modi a half-htarUd attack upon 
thtm. FaiUttg in this ami tn a similar attack kg advamtd tkg tuxt day witk 
aU kta foras and gaintd a compUte vtctofy over Tknuykulus and kis 
SMpportiTS, %% 35-37* Pausaniaa urged tks two factions at Piraeus and 
Atkcns to send envoys to kim and tki Epkors present in kis camp ; andwken 
tkey arrived in obtdiena to kis summons^ ke sent tkem on to Sparta^ wkerw 
tkey botk tendered a complete submission to tks Lacedaemonian supremacy, 
H d^y 39* ^ke Spartan government deapatcked Jifteen commissioners to 
arrange Uie terms of reconciliation, Tkese settled, Pauaanias disbanded kis 
army, and Tkrasybulus martked up to Atkens, f f 40-40. Speech qf 
Tkrasybulus — *On wkat grounds did tkeir opponents daim to rule over 
tkem t Facts kad shown tkem to ke no juster, braver, or wiser tkan tkem- 
selves. Even tke Lac ed a e monians kad forsaken tkem. Once more ke 
wisked kis followers to skow tkemselves tke better men by keeping tkeir oatk 
ofncondUation.' ( 43. Tke Atkenians tken reorganined tkeir constitution ; 
but skortly afterwards, kearing tkat tke Tkirty were forming a conspiracy, 
tkey seised and slew tkeir generals, but came to terms witk tke rest, to ufMck 
ever since tkey kad faithfully adkered, 

§ I. *$6y, acc. abs.: cp. Goodwin, M. T. 851. 

irpoffiirov ficV . • • fyow de. It appears that here Xenophon is 
suminarizing in a few words numerous acts of violence on the part 
of the Thirty. He omits altogether the edict of the Lacedae- 
monians forbidding any state to harbour the Athenian refugees: 
cp. Plut. Lys. 27 ; Isocr. yii. 67 ; Diod. xiv. 6, 32. fyotf, * evicted.' 

<l>evy6vnMf, for the genitive absolute cp. L i. 261 vi. 4. 8. 

Syomet, SC ol rpi^Korra, 

Mfyapa , , , Oripat : according to Diod. xiv. 6 the Argives were 
the first to disobey the Lacedaemonian edict and Imebexpmro <^CKai^ 
Bpvttrms rovt ^vyahas, ttai Otficuoi di h^iff^iaavro {nrdpxew vp6art/iOP 
rf &eaaaii€P^ /iiv 6y6fiepow iftvyddoy lifj PoijBria'am di Kork rb bwardv, 

§ 2. epflurv^ovXor : cp. ii. 3. 42 : for the date cp. *AB, itoX. 37. i 
fdff dc Tov x'^fimmt ivearSrros learaXa/Sdrroff Opaov/SovXov luerb rwy 
^nrydbcMf ^\^, Ka\ xarb Hjw orpanbp i)y ^(^yoyop ol rpt/AKorra KoiAt 
awox»pfia'apT9s, ic.rA. So too Diod. xiv. 32 with different details. 

^\riw, between Mounts Cithaeron and Fames, high up on the 
road from Athens to Thebes, about twelve miles N W. from Athens. 

fiaX' tlfifiMplas o(knj£ : for the adverb with a substantive cp. v. 
4. 14. 

§ 3* X^^" • cp. *A^. iroX. S7' I already quoted. 

r a 
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§ 4. ^X^ : the Athenian army was organized on the basis of 
Clei^enes* ten tribes. Cp. Hdt. vi. iii ; § 33 note and iv. a. 19. 

§ 5* ^dtj shows that some considerable interval had elapsed 
since § 3. 

fnnwXry/tMpmp • . • wtpX iwroKoalovt : cp. iv. 6. 12 Koi iwtBawow 
. . . mfA rpttucoaimft, 

§ 6. ipUrrawro, K,r^^ ' had already risen and were going/ the 
notion of motion implied being shown by Arot. The nom. is ol 
wMfuoi understood. 

Swoi cdffcro IxaoTor: cp. vii. I. 16. 

inh rfiir MitMf, ' from the camp ' : cp. Critical Note. 
§ 7. cmfiraiitpQu Xenophon, though he uses both active and middle, 
seems to prefer the latter in such passages ; the older historians 
use only the active : for the active cp. i. 3. 3, 10 ; 4. 23 ; 5. 14 : for 
the middle § 35. 

iptX^fniaxip, Diodorus (xiv. 32) tells a story (cp. Justin v. 9) 
that at Uiis point the Thirty tried by promises to induce Thrasy- 
bulus to come back to Athens and take the place of Theramenes. 

§ 8. o^m woiilCopnt, JcrA. Lysias (xxv. 23) represents dissensions 
as having already broken out among the Three Thousand themselves. 

Kora^vy^w, Eleusis being a fortified town. 

mpayytikaprttf SC. A^iy. 

fir *EXffv<riya. It appears that many of the Salaminians sufiered 
at the same time as the Eleusinians : cp. Lysias xii. 52 A^y (L e. 
Eratosthenes) innit rw avpapxj&rrwp tls ZaXa/imi ml 'EXcvcriyadr 
rpioKoalovt r&p woKit&p dn^ycryry €it t6 dmrfuniipwPf «al fuf ^kl^ 
aWmp MoFTup ^apArav orff^rT^^^oro : Cp. ib. xiiL 44 ; Diod. xiv. 32. 

ip rotf UnnvatP has probably crept into the text from roU 
fanrrvoiy inunediatdy above. For if the Athenian Knights are 
meant in the sense of 'under the protection of the Knights/ we 
should rather expect <rvp roig brmvau^ : and it can hardly mean the 
Eleusinian Knights, because it appears, from what immediately 
follows, that the review was of the whole forces, horse and foot 
alike. Moreover i^rratrvp h roU hnrtvaip can scarcely be equivalent 
to i^axnp rmp Unri^p : cp. Critical Note. 

irtfoiyr • • • irpo<rdffi}<roiyro, i. e. how large an additional garrison 
the Eleusinians would need to make the place secure. 

apgyaydpTOf i. e. frouLthe coast to Athens. 
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rotff tvhtna : cp. IL 3. 54* 
§ 9. r& 'Oidccby. At this time there were two Odea, the one built 
by Pericles (Plut Per. 13) on the south-east side of the Acropolis, 
the other, an older one, outside the city to the south-east on the 
river Ilissus. It is doubtful which of the two is here meant. 

mift ^KXXovff. For this use of ^(XXoiw cp. i. i. 6 ; iL a. 18, &c. 

f^ptpitp • . . r^r V^v^or : cp. the decree of the Council as to the 
trial of the generals, i. 7. 9 ; Lysias xiiL 37 ol iUp yitp rpiwuana /«i- 
BrUirro iv\ r&w /So^ptMr, of yvy ol irpvr<&yffir tuMCovroi* dvo di rpamCai ip 
rf np6aBtp r&w rpiOKarra iMurBfiP. r^ip di ^^fj<t>op o&c €h ffaduncour aXXA 
^oMfAp iv\ riit rptariCas ravrat cdci ri6t<rBaif rrfp lup m^oipovow iwl 
r^y vcTtpap, . . . 
§ I a r&p nokiT&p, the Three Thousand. 

^K di Tovrov, four days later than the events in § 7 (cp. § 13), 
so that in the interval 300 more refugees must have joined Thrasy- 
bulus at Phyle. 

ipo^pavanp. The participle is here transposed as wtfixftSipTOf 
i. I. 23. 

§ 1 1. Ire /ACT, ' for a while,' here opposed to a second action, which 
has not yet begun — /vel dc. 

fJl apUptUf i. e. ' to prevent their approach ' : so vii. 2. i2. 

6 kvkKos, * the wall surrounding Piraeus.' Thucydides (ii. 13) 
calls it sixty stadia, or more than seven miles round. 

Movpixtap, the hill on the east side of the Piraeus peninsula. 

'Imrodafitiop, Hippodamus, the Milesian architect, had laid 
out the town of Piraeus in the time of Pericles: cp. Ar. PoL 
ii. 5. 1. 

Bcydidctoy, the temple of Bendis, the Thracian Moon-goddess. 

ffirl ntPTTiKOPTcu This unusual depth was on account of their 
great number and the confined space. The ordinary depth of the 
phalanx was eight 
§ 12. iw atrroltf * behind them ' : cp. i. i. 34. 

oMBtp^ 'from the place itself,' i. e. from Munychia and 
Piraeus. 

r^ d* SKka ^Xa, i. e. spear and sword. 
§ 13. o6ff . • . i^%m^9 : cp. § 4. 

iliupop wtimrifp, 'four days ago' : cp. Anab. iv. 5. 24 Mnyy 
riiupap. 
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roitf ^iXrdrovr » • . JanmifialpopTo. iwwnifiaima&ai is properly 
applied to the confiscation of goods and chattels only. Here, in 
his indignation, the speaker applies it to dtiiens : cp. Critical Note, 
and Appendix, p. 359. 

wapaytytwtptrau The subject is 'the exiled citizens': with o9 
. • • fopTO supply mpay^pMai ^y. 
§ 14. irw9\afjfia96iu6€if 'were arrested/ 

ol di Ktd without a preceding ol lUw, as i. 2. 14. 

o^X ^"^' • • • ^^' ^'^i * ^^^ modo non . . . sed ne quidem ' : 

q>.v.4-34; vi.4.3. 

iw tMq, x'^fiAva : cp. §§ 2, 3, 7. 

§ 15. Mp, 'above the heads of*: cp. Cyrop. vi. 3. 24 Tofrvoirrr 

vnip r&w irp6(r$€P trarr«tv, 

BpBtoif : cp. Strab. ix. 395 X^or d* /orly 7 Movpvxia x'ppo'fV^C^^ 

§ 16. rott yr ir/MmKrraraiff. The dative may be either after dcTcrtir 
or after fidxto6tu. 

&ftapTri<nrai . • . &y • . • fitftrnf, L e. rovrwp Jy. 

i^vkarr6/itpiH dc, K.rA., 'but to protect themselves they will 
always be skulking behind their shields.' 

^pakkofupovs makes better sense if taken of the enemy, 'to 
drive them back, when they leap upon our ranks.' Most com- 
mentators construe it with the subject ipas understood. 

§ 1 7. ovrt» irXovfTcof i^p koKov : here ovr«» belongs to icoXov. Its 
force is strengthened by the interposition of wXovatos Ap, ' however 
rich he may be ' : cp. iii. 5. 24 ; iv. 4. 12. 

iroiaM, the Greek war song, invoking the aid of the deity, 
usually Apollo : cp. iv. 7. 4 and Anab. v. 2. 14 ^ircl d* inai^ptaap xal 
$ auKfnyi i^ty^aro, dpa rt rf *^tn/dklf ^XcXifov jcal t&top dp6ft^, 

rhp 'EyvAior, 'the war-god Ares': cp. Anab. u 8. 18 ry 
^Rpvaklf AcX/{ecv. 

§ 18. 6 lAOPTtsi the article because such seers were regularly 
attached to Greek armies : cp. Her. vii. 228 ; Thuc vi. 69, &c. 

ftfj wp&rtpop imrlB^aBai . • . rp^titi^ i. e. in order that the guilt 
of being the first to shed a fellow-dtizen's blood might be upon the 
enemy. 

irplv [ip]. For Sp cp. ii. 3. 48 note. 
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§ 19. Kfiffnaov, This stream passes under the road from Piraeus 
to Athens, and falls into the Bay of Phalerum. 

tA¥ dc ^w IlffifMiui dtKa apxovrnp : q>. § 38. Neither Xenophon, 
Lysias, Diodorus, Nepos, nor Justin mention the appointment of 
these magistrates, who are here introduced with the article as if 
already known to the reader. Arist. *KB. iroX. 35. i (quoted ii. 3. 
II note) puts their appointment by the Thirty immediately after 
their own election ; so too Plat. Epist. vii. 334. Plutarch (Lys. 15) 
attributes their institution to Lysander himself: tv6vf di kqI rck 
irrpl rffv iroXcreiav itcunjat {Avaa^dpos) rpwKovra fu» iv iUrrti, dfica di 
iw IlftpaiCi Karaariia'ai Hpxorrat, 

Xappidiif, uncle of Plato and once a ward of Critias : Xenophon 
(Mem. iii. 7* l) calls him a^okoyov Siwhpa ical iroXX^ dvMm^rrpoir r&v 
TO iroXtrtKc^ r^rt wpaTr6yT9iw, 

§ 20. KXf (Sxptroff di 6 t&w fivar&w Kfjpv^f one of the Eumolpidae, 
the hereditary heralds in the Eleusinian mysteries : cp. Aristoph. 
Frogs 1085. 

§ 21. ^Xiyov d€iPf * almost,' used absolutely : cp. Goodwin, M. T. 

779. 

iw oicrca fU7(r(V, from May or June 404 to January or February 

403. 

d*Ka trrif i. e. the last ten years of the Peloponnesian War, 
known as the Decelean War. Isocrates (xii. 24, 67) says that the 
Thirty put 1,500 citizens to death : cp. ii. 3. 15 note. 

§ 22. r&p . . . inoBaviunrnv . • • tfrruf ovr, ' some of those who have 
been slain.' 

o! de Xoiiroi ipxprm : of the Thirty at Athens twenty-seven, and 
of the Ten at Piraeus nine, were still left alive. 

Koi hih r6, K.r.X., i. e. as well as an account of their defeat. 
§ 23. dit<l>€porro trpht aWijkovs : cp. § 8 note. 

roit iw Uitpaui : the followers of Thrasybulus, now in occupation 
of Piraeus. 

ovdeV diotPTOf jcrA., lit. ' they had no need of these evils ' ; i. e. 
there was no reason why they should suffer them. 

Kol fftXoyro dcKa, era dn-6 (pvktjt, i. e. one from each tribe : cp. iv. 
2. 8 tU anh n6kt»f. Cleisthenes in 509 B. c. had divided the Athe- 
nians into ten tribes, Hdt. v. 66. It appears from Lysias (xii. 54), 
who mentions four by name, Eratosthenes, Phido, Hippodes, and 
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Epichares, that these Ten were of that section of the oligarchical 
party most opposed to Critias and his crew, and that they were 
chosen because it was thought that iucaims hp {m6 t&» atrr&v rwt rt 
TptdKowra fturtMai ml roiff i» ILtipaul ^iXcur^oi. So soon however 
as they were in power (ibid. § 57) ^fi^orcpocr iwoktfioWf roU rt rpi&r 
laorra v&mu Koxh tlpyaafuvott Koi {ffutf ir<firra KOKh Knm¥B6au The *A^. 
iroX. (38. i) is in substantial agreement : lurh hi ravra icaraXo/36vr«y 
rwy imh ^X^r r^y Movnx^ »il pwifra w r m p iiaxo Tovi lurh rmw rpiir 
Korra fiorfirfoxufras^ ifrapax>^p>'l<raprtt furii r^ lupbwop ot /« rov cUcrrcflK 
Kol awaBpowBhrn tit ri^v iyophw rfj wrrtptdq revt /up rputKorra care- 
Xvirapf idpovpnu dc dcm r&p noKtr&p aifroKparopat ore r^v rov woktfiov 
Kardkvatp. ol di vapakafi6pT€s r^y dpx^v ifji* ols ipiBrfvaw ovk hrparrop, 
K.rX So too Diod. xiv. 33. 

408-40a B.O. 

§ 24. 'EXcvcrlyadc : their «ara^vyi}i § 8. 

r^ 'Hidff^ : cp. § 9 note. 

<rvy rotf iairi<n ; shields were part of the equipment of the hop- 
lites or heavy-armed soldiers and not of the Knights : cp. iv. 4. 10. 
The Athenian Knights were now obliged to serve as horsemen by 
day and as hoplites by night. 
§ 25. o! d(, i. e. ol /« rov ncipoMAff. 

iktvKovpTO : cp. iii. 2. 15. 

fifUpas dcM, since they had occupied Piraeus. 

2(rorfXeiay. Such ficrocjeoi as paid no luroiiaoPf but paid the 
same taxes as full citizens, were called laorfXtU. Before laonXttav, 
TovTois must be supplied : the infin. tfatir^ai depends on ircor^ d6pr€f, 

inrti : cp. L 2. 9. 

irocovfiffvoi . . . Xa/i^dyolTcr. The present participles here denote 
frequent repetition. 

6n&pap : cp. § 26 M r^ /irtnj^ia. This shows that it was already 
summer time, although Xenophon has not marked the beginning of 
another year. 

§ 26. Al$m¥t»p, This is Palmer's conjecture for tl(m rcW, which 
is quite unintelligible. Al$»pfi was a village between Hymettus and 
the west coast of Attica : cp. Critical Note. 
§ 27. rmp bmwpy partitive genitive with KoXXMrr/xiroy. 

wpU r6 rctxor. Xenophon (Mem. ii. 7. 2) makes Aristarchus 
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describe the necessities to which Athens was reduced by these 
attacks from Piraeus: cp. Isocr. xvi 13. 

tl di Koi Tovro del, k,tX. To complete the construction ipm 
before ^r is required : cp. Cyrop. i. 4, 27 tl df dc» ical muducov \dyov 
tmfipri<r0fjpat Xcycrai, K.TJk^ For the genitive rov fifixppowotov after 
thn'tp cp. PlaL Rep. 439 b rov ro^rov ov xaktH Zxa Xcynv. 

r6» U AvKciov dp6fio¥f the open space between the Lyceum and 
the city wall. 

/lAXoccy . . • npfMraytiPf sc ol /c Tltiptu&t, 
§ 28. w€fiir6rrmp dc npiaPtit : Lysias (xiL 60) and Arist *A^. iroX. 
(38. I) speak only of the embassy of the Ten. Diodorus (xiv. 32, 
33) puts the embassy of the Thirty before Thrasybulus' occupation 
of Piraeus, and the embassy of the Ten at the same time as here. 

r&» d* ffV rf KaraK6y^f i. e. by order of the Ten, who, instead of 
fulfilling the hopes with which they had been appointed (§ 23), in 
the words of Lysias (xii. 55), iroXv lUtCw <rrdaiP ital irdXe/ioy M rovt 
h Utipauii . . . ttroiriaap: cp. § 23 note. 

avvtirpa(€¥f i. e. with the ambassadors. 

^Karhw roXaiTo, with which to collect a mercenary army, as the 
Spartans refused to send any troops of their own : cp. Lysias xii. 
59, 60 ; Arist *hB, iroX. 38. i ; 40. 3. Isocrates (vii. yy), citing it as an 
instance of the inuUnu. rov drjfiov, says, that shortly after its restora- 
tion the democracy repaid this loan to the Lacedaemonians, as 
a debt incurred by the Athenian state, and not merely by the 
oligarchs, who had contracted it : cp. Dem. xx. 12. 

§ 29. our«* dc irpox»povyr»»f ' while things were going on in this 
way'; cp. ii. 2. 16 roiovrap dc Syrtapi v. 3. 27 irpoKtx^pfiK&rwr, 
Goodwin, M. T. 848. 

tpSop^^at AwMp^. So Diodorus xiv. 33 and Plutarch, Lys. 2 1 . 

rpffir, i. e. a majority out of the Five Ephors. 

4>povpap : a Lacedaemonian word for an army. Lysander had 
only mercenary forces ; cp. iii. 2. 23. 

§ 30. frX^ir Boimrmp ml KopipBimp : cp. iL 2. 19 ; and iii. 5. 5, 
where the Lacedaemonians charge the Boeotians with having 
persuaded the Corinthians to refuse to follow. 

•lopKtip : consistently with the Treaty of Peace concluded in 
404 B. c., ii. 2. 22. 

iyiypwrKOP : ' supposed ' (wrongly). 
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ip ry 'AXciredf : the level ground between Piraeus and Hyroet- 
tus. The fugitives from the violence of the Thirty and the Ten 
flocked round Pausanias at Piraeus, where the king so far showed 
his real feelings as to refuse the presents oflfered him by the 
Thirty; cp. Lysias xviii. 8~i2. 

§ 31. tvov hrh /So^ff cvriecv : ' SO far as cries went/ i. e. in appear- 
ance only, fiofi is the battle cry. Thuc. viii. 92 joins the same two 
prepositions with the same meaning ; cp. Plat. Leg. 701 d rlwot bii 

ivo n6pa£ : according to Xenophon (Rep. Lac 11. 4.), the whole 
Spartan army was divided into six morae, each commanded by 
a Polemarch. Contrast Thucydides v. 68 : cp. Appendix, p. 347. 

ffnikdif cp. § 4. 

t6p km^w Xifu^a. xta^^ is 'dumb,' 'quiet,' in the sense of 
' smooth.' Curtius supposes it to be the inlet £. of Eetionea. 
§ 32. Aoy, a rare form of the present: cp. Cyrop. viii. 3. 33 aircXo. 

Mpras : 'pressing on.' Xenophon also uses the word intransi- 
tively in Cyrop. vii. i. 29. 

rii d€Ka <i^' flPn^t sc. Ir^, lit ' the [men] ten years from military 
age,' which at Sparta was fixed at eighteen. The use of the neuter rd 
is a Lacedaemonian usage ; cp. iiL 4. 23, iv. 5. 1 5 and Critical Note. 

r6 necpncoc Biinpop^ Ucipaioi is the old locative case like oUou 
The theatre was on the hill of Munychia ; cp. Thuc. viii. 93. 

§ 33* ^^^ ir6da^ 'foot by foot,' i.e. slowly, with their front facing 
the enemy : cp. Anab. v. 2. 32 ; Cyrop. iii. 3. 69. 

cV KffpaM«ucf I in the north-west part of Athens : cp. Pans. i. 
3. 1 ; 29. 3 ff. 

§ 34. irp6 rmw SKknw : if the reading of the MSS. be kept, this 
must mean ' eight deep in front of the rest,' i. e. the light-armed 
troops. But Madvig's conjecture rw 'AX«y seems almost certain : 
these 'AXa/, according to Curtius, were salt marshes just to the 
north of the harbour of Piraeus ; cp. Critical Note. 

c[ff x'<P<^ f^ M$arrop 'let them come to dose quarters': cp. 
vii. 4. 13. 

§ 35. Xryorroff . • . wifornw: present participle where the future 
would naturally be expected, as ii. i. 29 ; 4. 37. 

diUmi dc ml rovr cV rf cKorti, ' he created a division among,' &c. 

vp69 v4>as : to himself and the Ephors. 
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AoKtdatfutpltHs ^iXoi ff5w, i.e. in accordance with the terms 
of the former treaty ; cp. ii. 2. 2a 

§ 36. yoMiCffrw : cp. Xen. Rep. Lac 8. 5 irdpiun dc Koi rmp i4^6pmw 
dvo, oS wokwpayfi/oyowrip ovdcy, i)y fiij 6 /SatriXfvr irpovKokj' ipwtrtt di 
S n flroifi (iraoTOff, frtbrof am^popiCovo'tWf ms r6 tU^ : cp. Arist Pol. ii. 
9. 30 and Appendix, p. 343. 

rrjs liMvii Uavaaplov yvMfii^ff, two modes of expression are here 
confused: (l) rrjs Havirimov yv^fuyc Svrtt^ and (2) furii Uavaopiov 

firr/MTOVy SC. 6 IlavaaPias koL ol tfftopoi, 

r^ . • . inroMs : here, * the terms,' or ' offers of peace.' 

Idiwroff opposed to ol oir^ roO leoiyov in § 37* 
§ 37. ol i{ir6 rov KtHvov. According to Arist* *A^. iroX. 38. 3 the 
first Ten had been replaced by a second Ten, more favourably 
disposed towards Thrasybulus and his exiles: «ff d* ol rhuf 
UtipaUa KoX riiw Mowvxiop Ix^'^^^'^f owovr d prot S:nawTot rov ^fuw 
vphs abrovSf iirtKp&row rf iroXc/i^, rdrc Korakwrairrtt rovs dcira ro^ 
vpitrovt alpt&ivTos SKkovs etXoiro dciea ro^r fitkrUrnvt clwii doffoiWar, 
^<^* iJy avpipff Ka\ rht iidKwntt yt»t<rB(U Koi KonXBtuf t6p dijftiopf 
avwaymn{ofuy»w Koi npoBvftovfUPVP rovrttp, npontrr^Kta'ap d* a{fr&p 
fidkurra 'Puwy rw 6 Tlatapttis Koi ^6v\\of 6 'Ax^pdovo-ior. Ag^in in 
39. 6 the first Ten are said to have been excluded from the 
Amnesty. This detail is probable enough in itself; but if it be 
true, it is curious that none of the other authorities should mention 
this second Ten — neither Lysias, Andocides, Xenophon nor 
Diodorus. Isocrates (xviii. 67) even calls Rhinon one of ol d«Va ol 
/urh roift rpuMowra KarturrdpTtt : and Andocides (i. 90), profess- 
ing to quote the actual words of the Amnesty (cp. § 43), does 
not mention them. Nepos (Thrasyb. 3) however mentions the 
exclusion from the Amnesty of ' decem, qui postea praetores creati 
superioris more crudelitatis erant usi,' but says nothing of the Ten 
at Piraeus. 

Xryoifror instead of the more common ipovpm; cp. ii. i. 8; 
iii. 4. 25. 

Xprja^M S n /SovXovroc : for the expression cp. ii. i. 2 ; v. 3. 23. 

a(iovp d* I^fKurop ; the subject is still ol iM rov leotroO. 
§ 38. ol j^^opoc : the three remaining in Sparta. 

ol IucXttoi. This term occurs only in this passage and in v. 
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2. 33 and vl 3. 3. In the second passage no distinction seems to be 
drawn between the IIkkXijtoi and theirX^^or who formed the ordinary 
Assembly. Probably therefore the term has no technical meaning, 
bat simply denotes the members of the Assembly, in which all the 
6/iouH were entitled to vote : cp. iv. 6. 3 ; v. 2. 1 1 ; and for other 
views cp. Diet. Antiq. i. 703. 

mpmcaidtKa Bvbpas i cp. Arist *AB. iroX. 38. 4 iv\ v4pag yhp (fyayt 
rijp tlfnpngv Ka\ riis dcoXiNrcir Uavoimias 6 rmw AaKudaifiowUoiw /SocnXcdr 
fjutrh r6y d^Ka diaXXcucrfiy pCenophon's 15) rmp wrrtpw i/^iKOfUprnw 

/^* ^c : Arist. 'A^. iroX. 39 professes to quote the terms of the 
dioXua'ctff in full. 

in vp6g: cp. Anab. iv. 3. 11 c*ff M wvp ; 3. 21 ^cvyoun wt vp6t 
rljip ^6 rov vora/iov KKfiaatp Stm. 

M rh iavr&p : Cp. § 31. This implied, as far as practicable, a 
restitution of the confiscated property ; cp. Harpocr. s. v. awdutoi. 

vXi^ rmp icrX : Cp. §§ 37, 43 notes. 

atrois: to those who di^XXo^r, i.e. to the Lacedaemonians 
and Athenians. 

§ 39. ^\B6prtf . . . c2ff r^ iLcptfiroXcv. This procession, which 
Lysias (xiii. 80) describes at some length, Plutarch (Glor. Athen. 7, 
p. 349) puts on the 12th of Boedromion, i.e. Sept 403 B.C.: cp. Introd. 
p. xliii. 

Kmffri<rapf . . • o2 orparrjyoL Cobet inserts iiackiiaiap iiroifia'ap. 
Some words of this kind are evidently required to complete the 
sense ; cp. § 42 ad fin. and Critical Note. 
§ 40. yyoiip-ff, sc. ^iiat avrovf, 

M rbn : cp. § 29 {uya i^p6wwp M rf AiNnM/i^p. 
{ 41. i) «»f , i. e. i) 1} KpUns vr. 

w€pit[Krf(f>6€f 'yoo have been outwitted.' This is Laves" con- 
jecture. I prefer Geist's irr/Mf X^Xaa^, ' you have been worsted ' : 
the best MSS. give vtpitkrjKvOtp, which is quite unintelligible. 
Some word is required in the perfect tense, meaning to ' outwit,' as 
opposed to yiwfi27 . . . irpocxccy : cp. Critical Note. 

ink, otyf, i. e. irm M romir, ol yr« 

Kkotf diTotuTfr, K.r.X. The allusion is to a law of Solon preserved 
in Plutarch (Solon 24) icvro dcue^mi irapadovnu xXoif r/Mir^i 
Mtfupop : the subject of vapadMaow is general, ol Mptnrou 
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Kixtlwoi repeats the subject o« yc, strengthening the comparison 
after oun». 
§ 42. vfiar. Thrasybttlus now addresses his own followers. 

dptoTfiin, * adjourned/ ' broke up.' Blake wishes to translate, 
'restored.' 

§ 43. dpx^ Karaorfi€r6/u90i dmXirtvopro, Eudides was created 
ipX^p iir^rvftot^ and in his archonship and the following years 
a complete revision of the Solonian laws and constitution took 
place to suit the altered condition of affitirs, when Athens had 
lost her sovereign rights and her empire over the subject allies. 
Meanwhile a provisional government was set up : cp. Andoc i. 8x 
d6(apra df vfiiv ravra (the Amnesty) ftXccr^c Mpag f&oo-i* rovrovr 
d^ /irifAcXf laAu Tfjt fr^f «»r, f «»r Ar ol v6fioi rtButtr rttn d^ xP?^^'^ ^^ 
2Skmpos v6fioit Koi roU Apdxovrof 3€afUHt, innMj d^ fiavkiiw r9 dsrf- 
icXijpttcrarff voftoBrrea rf fiXfo^ icr^. Cp. Arist. *AB. iroX. 40, 41. 

wTTMptf b^ xP^f^ according to 'A^. iroX. 4a 4 two years later : 
dicXv^o'av dc Koi wp6t roiff ip *EXffV(riri Korouajowfras Irci rpcVy fur^ 
Tffp i^ouoffrtw hr\ Xcvoivrrov Spxorrot. 

401-400 B.a 

(ivcvt iwrBovtrOau Justin (v. 10. 11) gives an account of the 
afiair but little more intelligible than Xenophon's. The Thirty, it 
would appear, were suspected of once more conspiring to regain 
their supremacy at Athens. 

rovr 'EXcvo-cM. The Thirty, their adherents, and such other 
Athenians as had since joined them ; cp. § 38. 'EXcvcrcyt is the 
locative case. 

/A^ ILmfatKataiirtwi cp. Cor. Nepos, Thras. iiL 2 Legem tulit 
(Thrasybulus) ne quis ante actarum rerum accusaretur neve mul- 
taretur, eamque illi oblivionis appellarunt The oath was taken 
by the Knights, the Council, and the whole people ; and Andoddes 
(i. 90) preserves the actual words, tuiX ol faffiaiKOK^m rmp iroXirAv 
oltdtpl n\^p r&p rptoKorra xaX tAp Mfiteif oM rovrmp tt ^ ftfcXoc 
tvBvpas bMpoi r^r ^PX^h ^ ^pi^ * ^* Arist. *A^. iroX. 39. 6 rw di 
trap€\fjKvB6r9ip fii^drvl irp^ fufiipa lamfaiKoKtip c'^imu, irX^v irp6ff 
row rpuLKomt jcai rois dtica ica\ row Mtxa Ka\ rovt rov IlffipaifiM 
ap^can'Of, itxfii np6f rovrovr, ibp diS&atp Mvpas I cp. § 37 note. 
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tin Koi vvp. It is impossible to fix with any exactitude what 
time is denoted by these words* Xenophon accompanied Cyrus 
on his expedition against his brother in 401 &.&, a time which 
allows too short an interval to give the words any real meaning ; 
and he did not return to Greece till 394 B. c On the other hand 
it cannot be very long after the events described, because the 
praise assigned to the Athenians must mean that consistently with 
the Amnesty they did not prosecute certain definite persons, who 
had been implicated in the enormities of the Thirty, and such 
prosecutions were only likely to have taken place in the succeeding 
ten or fifteen years. We may therefore perhaps infer that 
Xenophon Mrrote these words not very long after his return to 
Greece : cp. Introd. p. xiv. 

roir opjcoiff ififUpti : cp. Arist. *A^« iroX. (40. 3) atro$aif6pTot yhp 
(nyAff rwv icart XiyXv^^Srwi^, at the instigation of Archinus) olMs w^uroTt 
vOTtpop iiun^nuoKno'tv* aKkh doKovcriy icaXXurra d^ mX iroXirucctrara 
6w&irnt¥ /cal Ihlq. ical Kocy^ XPVI"'''^^'^ *^ irpoytytwrjfUpms avfu^pais* 
ol ykp ii6pop rat iccpl tAp vpvripwp alrlas i^Xtiyf^op ilXXA koX r^ 
}(fnjftaTa AoKfdoifioytocr, A ol rpiaxoyra wp^ t6p v6\tfAOP IXn^oy, 
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BOOK III 
CHAPTER I 

(( X, a. After thi txpulston ofthi Thirty Cyrus sent ambassadors to tks 
LactdanttomanSf who instructid their admiral^ SamiaSy to support him. 
Samms atcurtd CUicia, Cyrus was slain : the Gnehs safely reached the 
^M* (§ 3-^* The loman dties^ threatened by Tissaphemes, appealed to 
the LacedaemonioMS, In response they sent Thihron as harmost with 
1,000 neotlamodes, 4,000 Peloponnesiems, and 300 Athenian Kntghts, 
On his arrival he collected additional forces, but was uneMe to take the 
offensive, until he was joined by the Cyreans. Then he captured Teuthrania 
and Halisamia, and won over several other cities in Aeolia, Failing to tahe 
Larisa, he was ordered by the Ephors to march into Caria, but at Ephesus he 
was superseded by Denylidas. ii 9i zo. Denylulas came to terms with 
Tissaphemes, and marthed against the rival satrap Phamaba su s to revenge 
an old insult, §( 10-15. This part of AeoUs w«u governed by Mania, 
the widow ofZeuxis, who had persuaded the sairap to allow her to carry on 
her husbands admitustration. Mania faithfully fidfilled her office until she 
was murdered by her son-in-law, Muhas, who seised the cities of Scepsis and 
Gergitha, and tried to nuihe terms with Phamabasus, %\ x6-a8. In the 
midst of this disorder DereyUdas appeared, whereupon many of the cities of 
the Troad and Aeolie opened their gates to him, Cebren too after some little 
d^ay followed their example. Midias found himself ohUged to surrender to 
him Scepsis and Gergitha, in the latter qf which was stored MatMs trtasun, 
sufficient to maintain an army of S,ooo men for a year. 

§ I, ardais : between the Thirty and the Democrats. 
ovrms, cp. Introd. p. xix. 

/k m TovTov (i.e. 401 B.C), both temporal and causaL The 
following sentences explain how the Spartans, formerly the allies of 
Persia, now came to be at enmity with the Great King. This 
embassy is put by Diodorus xiv. 19 (with whom Diogenes Laertius 
agrees) in the year of Xenaenetus 4oi-4oa In the Anabasis Xeno- 
phon makes no mention of it; but Plutarch (Artaz. 6), speaks of 
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Cyrus* bounteous promises to the Lacedaemonians if they would 
send him troops : 7^ d^c ly, Ap fth irt (ol irapAaw, tirirovr, Ar dc fanrcir, 
«rvMif>^f * i^ If aypoift tja^fn^ kJ»/uu' iaw di Kmfiag, vSkiit' fwrBov di 
roiff arpanvofUvois otm dpc^fi^y, dKXii lUrpow fataSai, 

oMf AoKtdaiftowioit : for Cyrus* services to the Lacedaemonians 
cp. i. 5. 3-9 ; 6. 18 ; ii. 1. 11-14. 

Sofiiy r^ i^Tv pavapx^: called by Diod. xiv. 19 Samos, 
if indeed he has not confused him with the Egyptian Tamos 
(Anab. i. x 21 » 4. 2), who guided the Greek ships from Ionia 
to Cilicia. 

ntpUwkiwrtp . . • 2v4rp€inp : Xenophon (Anab. L 2. 21) does not 
mention Samios, but relates that Syennesis, when he heard that 
Menon's division of the army had crossed the Taurus by another 
pass, and that Tamos with the Lacedaemonian and Persian ships 
had already arrived in Cilicia, abandoned the Cilidan Gates, and 
made terms with Cyrus. Then in i. 4. 2, referring to some twenty- 
five days later, he speaks of the Lacedaemonian admiral Pythagoras 
being on board the triremes at Issus. We must therefore suppose 
that in the interval Samius, at the end of his year of office (cp. 
Appendix, p. 344), must have been succeeded by Pythagoras ; unless 
indeed we adopt the &r-fetched hypothesis of £. Schwarts (Rhein. 
Mus. 44, p. 193) that Xenophon, still better to disguise his author- 
ship of the Anabasis, has substituted Samios for Pythagoras, because 
the philosopher of that name was a Samian ! 
§ 2. t6p ad€\<f>6p : Artaxerxes Mnemon. 

fj ik&xi • A^ Cunaxa in the autumn of 401 : cp. Anab. i. 8. 

M BaXarraPf to the Euxine. 

Qtfuartiytpn. Who was Themistogenes the Syracusan ? Suidas 
the lexicographer professes to know, s.v. OtfuaroyipffSf JvptmSatos, 
laTopuc6t, Kvpov dp6fiaaiPf fjnt ip rols Xcro^irof ^ptrai (i.e. 
laudatur aut nominatur) kcX SKka rtph fnpl r^ iavrov warplHios. But 
if, as seems most likely, Xenophon wrote the Anabasis before books 
iii-.vii of the Hellenica, it seems more probable (cp. Introd. p. xiv) 
that Xenophon for some reason or other wished to conceal his own 
authorship of the Anabasis under a fumt de piume. This hypo- 
thesis finds expression as early as Plutarch de Glor. Athen. p. 345 e : 
XtPoffAp oMs iavrov yiyoptp Urropiof ypd^^t A darpaTriyffaM Koi icarMp- 
Bm<n Koi 0«iuaToy€PJi [Xtyci ?] n€p\ rovmp avprtrdx^ai t6p 2vptuc6aioPf 
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Ufa mcrirtpog j biriyovfupos iavrhv i»t SkXop, Mptf rijp r»v Xiymp M^aP 
XapiC6futfas. Compare Schol. ad Epist. Joannis Tzetzae 21, p. 2^ 
ed. Pressel, fioircp nal Xwc^v twtypa^ rtjp Kvpov Apofiannp Otiuanh- 
ytpii 2vp<iKov(ri^f xfip ifr€Kp6rtiatp Bftms k<u nSkip XtPO^PTos mXciiirAii. 
L. Dindorf in his note on the passage has collected together all the 
modem hypotheses about the relation of Xenophon to Themisto- 
genes, all of which seem equally baseless. 

§ 3. iroXXov cl^foff Patrtkti: Tissaphemes had been the first to 
inform Artaxerxes of the projected revolt of Cyrus (Anab. i. 2. 4 ; ii. 
3. 18, 19), had fought zealously at Cunaxa against the rebels, and 
by his treacherous conduct towards the Ten Thousand and their 
generals after the battle had nearly succeeded in overwhelming the 
whole Greek force (Anab. iL 5. 32 ff.). 

&v Tt aMt vfiMtp. The extent of Tissaphemes' district before 
Cyrus* arrival is nowhere exactly described. Thucydides (viii. 5) 
caUs him arparfiy^ t&p tcdr^ty i. e. of the coast land, and we find him at 
that time supreme in the whole region south and west of the satrapy 
of Phamabazus which extended over the northem part of Aeolis as 
far as Aspendus in Pamphylia. 

&v Kvpor, more exactly described in Anab. i. 9. 7 (quoted 
i. 4. 3 note). Tissaphemes was thus made commander-in-chief 
(icdpapos) over all Asia west of the Halys, even Phamabazus being 
subordinate to him : cp. iii. 2, 13. 

rat *l»piK^ ir6\ut : cp. Anab. i. 1. 6 ml y&p icop ol *ImptKa\ irAf ir 
Tiooa^ppintt rh apxaiop^ ix ^oorcXcW Mofupoi^ r&n dc (402-401 winter, 
B.C.) agfHurr^Kiaap np6t Kvpov naaat wktjp MtXi)rov. Ever since Lysander 
was left in charge of his satrapy by Cyras in 405, they seem to 
have been govemed by Spartan harmosts (cp. iii. 2. 20) ; and when 
Cyras in 401 marched eastwards against his brother, they must 
have become entirely independent of Persia. 

irdtnit rrjt 'EXXddor irpocrrarui : cp. Her. v. 49. At the time of 
the Ionic revolt Aristagoras of Miletus sought help from the 
Spartans, similarly maintaining 'la»ra*r natdat taCXovf tJpai 6»^ 
tk€vB€pmp Bptidos nai Skyof fuyurrop pip a^U fffup, tri dc t&p XoiirAy 
vfilr, &ry wpotarart rrjs 'EXXador. It is trae that in their three 
treaties with Persia concluded in 412 (Thuc viii. 18, 37, 58) the 
Lacedaemonians had distinctly recognized the right of the Great 
King to rale over all Asiatic cities, but these treaties they had 
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de facto broken by supporting the revolt of Cyrus. According to 
Diodorus (xiv. 35) the Lacedaemonians immediately sent envoys 
to Tissaphemes, warning him ^ lifKxk woktfua /iri^pav roTr 'EXkaivUn 
iriSXcoi, and promised speedy aid. The satrap however at once 
attacked Cyme, and ravaged the surroundmg country. 

899>8e8 B.C. 

§ 4. e^SpttMi. Nothing is known of his previous career. Diodorus 
(xiv. 35-39) gives a very confused and erroneous account of the 
succeeding campaigns of Thibron and Dercylidas, evidently group- 
ing together the events of 399-397 for purposes of convenience 
into the annals of two years. Thus he wrongly spreads the com- 
mand of Thibron over two years 400, 399, whereas it appears from 
Xenophon (Anab. vii. 8. 24 as well as the Hellenica) that he came 
to Asia in the spring of 399, and was superseded by Dercylidas in 
the autumn of the same year. Then he compresses all the exploits 
of Dercylidas, who held the command until the arrival of Agesilaus 
in the spring of 396, into the single year 399, breaking off his 
narrative with the truce concluded between him and Tissaphemes 
(which really occurred in the summer of 397), and not again dealing 
with Asiatic affairs until the arrival of Agesilaus. 

apfUMrr^w : cp. Appendix, p. 348. 

ycoda/i»do»y : cp. i. 3. 1 5 note. 

irfffroTo, The Athenians were now subject allies of Sparta, 
bound rdv alr^ ^X^P^^ '^^ 0tXor rofii^opras AaKtbai/unnois tfrtadai ical 
Kuril y^v ical Korh BdXarrap antu Si9 riy&vrai : cp. ii. 2. 20. 

aMt luvBhv napi(ti. Though subject allies were in the ordi- 
nary course of things obliged to maintain their own contingents, 
Athens deprived after Aegospotami of all her external revenues was 
now in too destitute a condition to do so. 

rtty iwi r«oy rptcueoira Unnv<rdvTmp, The Knights had taken 
a leading part in support of the Thirty (ii. 4. 2, 8) and the Ten 
(ibid. 24), and had finally assisted Pausanias in his attack upon 
the refugees at Athens (ibid. 31). Though they were together with 
the large majority of the oligarchs covered by the Amnesty of 
401 B.C, yet according to Lysias (xvi. 6) they were afterwards 
excluded from further military service and compelled to give up 
their equipment. The partitive genitive is here used as object 
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without nvdff to expres the indefiniteness of the number : cp. li. 3. 
14 ; iv. 4. 13. 

§ 5. tU rffp *Aaiap : Ephesus, according to Diod. (xiv. 36), who 
estimates these Asiatic troops at 2,000. 

naaai • . . iwirarroi i cp. Anab. VI. 6. 9-13 where Xenophon 
remarks by way of comment on the power of Ckarchus the harmost 
of Byzantium, in 400 B.C, Ixavol dc tUri xal tls haarot AaKt^fiot»im¥ 
i¥ raiff it6\tfn¥ o ri fiovkoyrai diawpdmirBm. 

6pmw . • . r& imnK6p, Herwerden's conjecture is perhaps the 
best, 6p»w • . . (,irp6t} ro ImriJCfSv, * looking at his cavalry.' Dindorf 
interprets, ' seeing his own cavalry was weak,' which seems to be 
more than the words can well mean. There is a similar difficulty 
in iv. 4. 6 6p&rrtt rovs rvpawMrras^ where Campe reads rovs ip 
bvpofiti BpTof rvpto^ptvoprat i cp. Critical Note and Appendix, p. 360, 
for other conjectures. 

fZr TO irf dcov, the valley of the Maeander. 

fjyttjra . . . ad^rop dia^Xdrrcir* This language of Xenophon, 
who throughout (cp. §§ 7, 8 ; 2. i, 6, 7 ; iv. 8. 18, 19, 22) seems to 
betray some animus against Thibron, for which there was probably 
ample justification, can hardly be made to square with the account 
of Diodorus xiv. 36. According to the latter, before the arrival of 
the Cyreian troops, Thibron took the unwalled city of Magnesia 
near Ephesus, besieged Tralles without success, returned to Mag- 
nesia, and put its inhabitants into a place of safety on Mount Thorax. 
Then he ravaged the country round, until on the approach of 
Tissaphemes with an overwhelmmg army he returned to Ephesus. 
Diodorus however omits all details of his exploits after the arrival 
of the Cyreians. 

§ 6. (TM^Wcff . . . avp€iui(ap atnxf. It appears from Anab. vii. 6. i ff. 
that Thibron had, inunediately on his arrival in Asia, sent an in- 
vitation to the Cyreians, who were at the time in the service of the 
Thracian prince Seuthes, to join him in the war against Tissa- 
phemes. They had gladly assented, and were to the number of 
some 5,000 or 6,000 led by Xenophon himself from Selymbria 
across to Lampsacus, through the Troad, and on to Pergamos in 
Mysia, where Thibron took over the command. Anab. vii. 8. 24. 

Utpyaiiop, This town had already been seized by the Cyreians : 
Anab. vii. 8. 8. 

oa 
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ol aw6 Aiffutpdrcv I cp. Her. vi. 70. Being deprived of his king- 
ship on the pretext of illegitimacy by Cleomenes, Demaratas retired 
to Persia, to the court of Darius Hystaspes, who vnt^^6 rf aMp 
/juyaXmrnX ical yfjw re Koi fr6\i9 ld«MCf. Afterwards he accompanied 
Xerxes as adviser in his expedition against Greece. For similar gifts 
of land and cities cp. the instance of Themistodes, Thuc i. 138. 

/« PaaiKtnt, For ix instead of vir6 or wapd cp. Anab. i. I. 6 /c 
fiaaiKitm MoiUvai : the agent is regarded as the source of the gift. 

Topyl»w mI Toyyvkosi cp. Anab. viL 8. 8. Hellas, their 
mother, entertained Xenophon at Pergamos, and forced her son 
Gongylus to support him in an attack upon the Persian Asidates, 
which she herself had advised as likely to result in rich booty. 

Tafi/Spior, icr.X. These cities, except Palaegambrium, lay in 
southern Aeolis between the rivers Caicus and Hermus. Pergamus, 
Teuthrania, and Halisamia were also in Aeolis north of the Caicus. 

ToyyvXy : cp. Thuc i. 128 ; Nepos, Paus. 2. This Gongylus of 
Eretria had acted as the regent Pausanias' envoy in his treacherous 
correspondence with Xerxes. He must have been an ancestor, 
probably grandfather of the Gorgion and Gongylus just mentioned. 
§ 7. fjpbilLs'm TUfds : ?(my 69 is declined like a pronoun : cp. ii. 
4. 6, Ac 

Aaptatof . . . rfjp A/yvvrtoy, north of the Hermus ; so called 
because Cyrus the Great after conquering Croesus allowed the 
Egyptians, who had acquitted themselves bravely in the service of 
the Lydian king, to settle there : cp. Cyrop. vii. i. 45. 

yc fuiw : this combination of particles is generally used to 
emphasize some additional point in the narrative. It occurs but 
twice in the first two books, ii. 3. 33, 42, but frequently in the later 
books : cp. Roquette, Vit. Xen. p. 54. 

^pcoruiv • • . &pvmPf ' having sunk a shaft he b^;an to dig 
a mine.' vwSvofiop is not an adjective in agreement with ^ptarlap^ 
but a substantive as in Thuc. ii. 76 : vir6voftop /k ttis ntSXcMr ipv^vns. 
The aorist, rffM^/icyof, of completed action, and the imperfect, 
&pvrTw, of continued action confirm this interpretation. 

€lf r6 SpvynOf i. e. tit rtjp <f>p€aTiap, 

X9\»Pfjp ivKbnjPf like the Roman testudo, is used to denote 
any kind of movable roof or shed used to protect men or siege 
engines : cp. Caesar, B. G. v. 43, 52 ; Vitr. x. 21. 
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nirrov: genitive of the pronoun. Breitenbach (not ad loc) 
takes it as the adverb, making doKovrrot impersonal; but in the 
immediate context avrov is twice used of Thibron, and there is no 
real difficulty in the accusative <{iroXar<(rra in the infinitival clause 
following wifiwovatw, which is here used pregnantly for irifurovm Kn\ 
KM\(vov<ri : cp. ii. 2. 7 ; iiL 2. 12 ; 4. 27. 

M KaplaWf where Tissaphemes* palace was situated : iii. 4. 12. 
§ 8. A#/NcvX(dar : in 411 B.C the Spartans despatched him from 
Miletus to the Hellespont, where he induced Lampsacus and 
Abydos to revolt from Athens ; cp. Thuc viiL 61, 62. 

Zurv^or, the Corinthian hero, noted for his cunning. Ephorus 
(ap. Athenaeum xi.500) gives a different eacplanation of his nickname : 
AoKM^ifiAfioi irrl Bi$fM»pos AtptcvkldawhrtfA^p tU rffif 'Ao'uif, cLcovoiTrr 
Sn navra wpttrruw tlt^aauf ol v€p\ rijif * A<riay /Sop^opoi furii chriiri^r Ka\ 
dSkov. du^cp AfpicvXcdar lire /x^v rJKiara vofufoiaYC i(ttwaTfiBffa'€ir3ai' ^9 
yiip oldip iv r^ Tp6Ktf XcucMruc^r ovd* infkovp ^X^^f <^^^ wokv r6 irainovp- 
yop Kol t6 Brjpi&dtt, di6 ml 2kvBo¥ avrhp ol Acucffdai/uSvioc irpotnjy6p€vap, 

dpndCtip • . . rovr ^'Xovr. This is the only instance of Afma^nw 
used with the accus. of the person: cp. Q^pfna(w6ai r^v x^P^* 
Anab. i. 2. 7 and Mpas Xi/tfio^ac, Anab. vii. 3. 31. 

§ 9. vK^nrovt . . . ilXX^Xotr : for the rivalry between the two satraps 
cp. i. I. 6 note. There was now an additional reason for jealousy, 
because Tissaphemes in return for his services to the King had been 
made Kopapot of Asia in the place of Cyrus : cp. iii. i. 3 i s* I3- 

M Avadpdpov pavapxovpTOf, in the year 407, unless we suppose 
with Breitenbach that it was during Lysander*s second command, 
405, when he was secretary to the titular admiral Aracus, on the 
ground that Lysander was not in the Hellespont in 407, but first 
sailed thither in the year of Aegospotami. A similar punishment 
was invented by the regent Pausanias for his allies according to 
Plutarch (Arist. 23) : tow wcXkovt /ic({Xa{c irXTyair ^ aibfipap 
Syicvpnp cflTcri^flf ^Mryicaffv coravat dc* oXiyr r^f iipipat. Moreover 

a Spartan officer never carried his shield himself except in battle ; 
his vnaawtar^ carried it for him : cp. iv. 8. 39. 
§ 10. r^«apyo/3aCovA(oX(dor,i.e.the northern portion of the district. 
^(Torpaircvff, i.e. as under-satrap : cp. Tamus, Tissaphemes* 
under-satrap of Ionia (Thuc viii. 31, S7), Tiribazus, Orontes' 
under-satrap of West Armenia (Anab. iv. 4. 4). 
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AapdawM, Aapiapitf of Dardanas on the HeUespont 
Ztfiftos : Ionic genitive, used even by Attic writers in the case of 
non-Attic names. So XvcmcrioffyAnab. i. 2. 12; *A^unor,Thuc.i.64. 
§ 12. lyw with a following infinitive, ' determined that ' : cp. 
iv. 6. 9 : Goodwin, M. T. 915. 

rffp ywaiKa trarpantUw. Ramsay points out (' Church in the 
Roman Empire,' pp. 67, 161) that the honours and influence which 
belonged to women in Asia Minor are one of the most remarkable 
features in the history of the country : cp. Arrian, Anab. i. 23. 7 
ytpofua/iiwow iv t§ *Airi^ Iri <M 2tfup6funt icai ywaucat fyx'*^ 

§ 13. waptXaptf inherited as her husband's successor. 

iiTiBdkamdias : the feminine form is also used, iv. 8. i : but in 
iii. 4. 28 it appears as an adjective of two terminations. 

Adpurav re koX 'Afia^ir^ koX KoXttvof : these three cities and all 
the cities mentioned in Mania's district §§ 15-17 were in the Troad. 
This Larisa is to be distinguished from the Egyptian Larisa of § 7. 

(cvucf* EXXiprtK^: Greek mercenaries increased more and more 
in numbers after the Peloponnesian war, partly because the more 
general employment of slave labour ousted poor citiiens from the 
lower kinds of work, partly because owing to internal dissensions 
there were numerous exiles from almost every city, and partly 
because war became more and more of an art, for which the citizen 
was never sufficiently trained, and which only the professional 
soldier could master: cp. Buckle, Hist. Civ. i. 205. In Asia the 
superiority of the Greek soldier was now universally acknowledged. 

c0* 6pfuiftA(rif : Polyaenus (viii. 54) has extracted this story 
from the Hellenica. 

nio-idoff, a tribe S.£. of the Phrygians and just to the N. of 
the Pamphylians; consequently fax distant from the frontiers of 
Phamabazus' territory. The passage must therefore mean that 
Mania with her mercenaries accompanied the satrap, when he 
himself was called upon by the Kdpavot of the district to supply his 
contingent for distant expeditions: cp. Anab. i. i. 11 ; 9. 14; ii. 
5. 13 ; iii. 2. 23 ; Mem. iii. 5. 26. 

Sri . . , KoKovpyovaip : if these words be genuine (cp. Appendix, 
p. 360), the present tense must denote the state of continual 
depredations. 
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§ 15. 2jr^iVy on the river Aesepus in the Troad. Ephor. fr. 122 ; 
Strabo p. 603. 

Ttpyiia, on the river Granicus. 

icmax€w, 'seized' : aorist of complete and definite action. 

awMKpipoTo, implying a command, cp. Cyrop. v. 2. 24. 
§ 16. cV Tovry T^ icaipfi doubtless the disturbed state of the 
satrapy as well as his grudge against Phamabazus induced Dercy- 
lidas tp march into this district rather than into Caria. 

Adpurttp ie.r.X.: Cp. Diod. xiv. 38 'Afioftroy • • . xal KoXtfyi&r 
Koi *ApiaPay tlKtp ^£ ^<l>6dcvi* furit dc rovra^lXior xal KMPfttjpiav ical r^r 
SXXat Sfrtitras rht Ktnk r^r Tptfada itt fuw d6k^ naptkafiip 6s di ix piat 
cxftpcMraro. Ilium and Neandria lay on the river Scamander: 
Cocylium is otherwise unknown. 

dcx«o^ai, SC avTOP, 
§ 17. Kc0p^M, also on the Scamander. 

ovK iyiptro^ 'were not favourable ': used of sacrifices repeatedly , 
iii. 5. 7; iv. 7. 2; 8.36; V. 1.33; 3.14; 4.37; vi. 5. 12,49. 

§ 18. ol tvMtp B ol ipdop by a kind of attraction due to the 
following in€(t\$6pr«t : cp. § 22 ol Air6 r»p nvpyup^ &c ; v. 3. 25 rmp 
oUo$€p, 

dBvfMOTtpop Koi: see Critical Note. If the MSS. reading be 
retained, it must be explained by a transfer of the emotion of the 
agent to the action. Breitenbach, who keeps the MSS. reading, 
compares'Ages. 1. 35 rh, fiip r&p /3ap/3dp«v Uri oBvftiAnpa iytypm^ nk hi 
'Ayi/cTiXaov iroXv ippvfuptartpa, Liebhold's emendation oBvucripwft 
Korik seems almost certain. 

6 fyx9^Pf i.e. 6 rfip (fwXoKilp tx^f of § 17. 
§ 19. X/y«»r: for the participle without the article or nr, used as 
an indefinite substantive cp. ii. I. 8; vi. 5. 25, Ac. 

§ 2a /f^X^f : Polyaenus (iL 6) gives a slightly different version 
of the same story, apparently confusing the capture of Scepsis with 
that of Gergitha. Dercylidas, he says, enticed Meidias out c0' f 
T9 npotkBorra Koi 6/iiX^avra rayy irdXiy %lt r^r nSKuf iff^ivai. Then 

having compelled him to open the gates on pain of death atphnu at, 

I<l>rj, pvp h rrlp ir6\iP' tovto y^p Mfunra* iray*> di furii rijf i/irjf 
dvyd/i€Mf tlatpxpfioi, 

§ 21. /9if T^i' iroXir&v, 'against the will of the citizens': cp. 
Anab. vii. 8. 17 i^tpx^M Ka\ oMr /9^i rrjt fifirp6t* 
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§ 22. IXtyfv: the imperfect, strictly taken, represents the point 
of view, not of the historian, but of the reporter of the speech. 
Classen in a note on Thuc. u. 71 points out that that historian 
uses the aorist and imperfect indifferently to introduce speeches in 
oratio recta. 

fir dvo, ' in double file': cp. vii. 4. 22. 

fA iarh rmw Kvpymp : cp. § 18 ol tvM€p, The preposition cM is 
accounted for by the verb l/3aXXov. 
§ 23. M rf fn6itanf ' in the van ' : cp. Latin ' acies.' 

mf fuir6a^>op^trwTaff * since for the future they would serve in 
his (Dercylidas') pay.* 

oMip Zn dcu^v, because, being no longer tyrant, Meidias would 
have no more need of boftv^poi to protect him. 

§ 24. $€inCta6ai i (cvfo and its derivatives imply both hospitality 
and the giving of presents. Dercylidas now, having sacrificed as 
master of the house, invites Meidias to partake of the sacrificial 
feast which was made from the flesh of the victim. 

§ 26. rtroff : all subjects were regarded and r^;arded themselves 
as slaves of the King. So in iv. i. 36 Agesilaus speaks of the 
6ii»dovkow of the satrap Phamabazus : cp. vi. i. 12. 

KoX rh. ^appapdCov : koI explanatory, equivalent to ' id est' 
§ 28. rg oTporif . . . 6KTaKiaxt^lois, Thibron brought (§ 4) 5»30o 
troops with him : he collected reinforcements in Asia estimated by 
Diodorus (xiv. 36) at 2,000, and was eventually joined by the 
Cyreians, who numbered more than 5,000 according to the same 
authority : cp. Anab. vii. 7. 23. This makes a total of some 12,300 
men. As the army had sustained no losses of importance, the 
balance beyond 8,000 was probably employed on garrison duty in 
the various cities, which had submitted to Thibron and Dercylidas. 

h rS warp^ olKiq : thereby Dercylidas reduced Meidias once 
more to the position of a private citizen, as he had been before his 
marriage with Mania's daughter. 

CHAPTER II 

(( x-5* Ih eight days Dercylidas had won over nme cities. To relieve his 
edUeo o/mamtainiHg his troops during the wittier and of aH danger from 
Phetmabeums^ he nmde peace with the satrap and marched his troops into 
BithyniM, where he was joinai by some rein fonements from Seuthes, king of 
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th§ Odtytai, Tht Biihynians surprised ths camp of thes$ Odrysas during 
thiir a^senee, and sUw many <tf the Gnek guards within it, f § 6, 7. 
Dertylidas went to LampsacuSf when hi ncrived orders to hold his command 
for a second year and to enjoin his troops not to maltreat the alh'es. ( ( 8-1 z . 
Learning too that the Greehs in the Thracian Chersonese had appealed to 
Sparta for help against the Thracians^ he renewed his trues with Phama' 
basus, crossed into the Chersonese, and built a wall across the isthmus. On 
his return to Asia he laid siege to Atameus, which had been seiud by some 
Chian exiles : after eight months he compelled them to surrender. Then he 
went on to Ephesus, (§ Z9-T4« In response to an Ionian embassy the 
Ephors sent orders that Denylidas, supported by the admiral PharaXf should 
invade Caria. Phamabastes joined Tissaphemes and the two proceeded into 
Carta, but so soon as they had garrisoned all the stropig places, returned to 
Ionia, so that DercyUdas was obliged to turn bach, (( 15-90. On the 
plain of the Maeander Dercylidas found the Persiem army drawn out to 
meet him. Tissaphemes ows afraid to fight and proposed a conference ; so 
the two armies separated without a bcUtle, Next day the three generals met 
and concluded a truce, until they should hatfe consulted their respective 
governments about the tennsfor a pennanent peace. (( 91-94. The Lace- 
daemonians, having long suffered many insults from the EUans, demanded 
that they should allow their subject states to be autonomous : on their refusal 
to comply they declared war, Agis invaded Elis, but on the occurrence of an 
earthquahe retired, (( 95-97. The war was renewed: Agis led the allied 
army against the Eleans, and was joined by many of their subject states. 
Having sacrificed at Olympia without opposition he advanced, plundering 
and ravaging, as far as the suburbs cf Elis, \% 97-31. Thereupon 
a faction fight brohe out, which ended in the expulsion qfthe oligarchs, who 
fled to the Lacedaemonians, now at CyUene. Then Agis retired, leaving 
a garrison at EpitaHum, Next year the Eleans submitted to the terms 
dictated by Sparta and entered her alliance. 

§ I. CIJ7 . • • Koxovpyg: the optative expresses the doubtful 
possibility of the one clause, the subjunctive the definite necessity, 
as it appeared to Dercylidas' mind, of the other. For Iwe^s i» with 
opt. cp. Goodwin, M. T. App. iv. 

imreruxurBm : the technical meaning of /n-irrixur/M^ was a 
fortress (like Decelea) or fortified city (like Heraclea) established 
in an enemy's country : cp. Thuc i. 122 and v. 1.2; vii. 2. i. 

(nroydoc according to Diodorus xiv. 38 iicrafuiitnaiovf dpoxds. 
This is not necessarily inconsbtent with § 9, where Dercylidas 
again asks Phamabazus, as a preliminary to his intended expedition 
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to the Thracian Chersonese, wArtpa PovKoiro woMt txtw mScanp 
btii rov x^ftArof. For if the truce were condaded in October, it 
wotdd expire in June, which was the most favourable time for 
military operations ; whereas Dercylidas reckoned on being absent 
in the Chersonese for the whole summer. Moreover we are not 
told in § 9 (which refers to the spring, April) that the truce had already 
expired. Still it is perhaps better to assume with Breitenbach that 
Diodorus, whose chronology at this point is wrong in other respects^ 
has confused the duration of the two truces spoken of by Xenophon. 
On this assumption the first truce must have been made in 
November or December 399, and Dercylidas probably came back 
to Asia about the time of the expiration of the second, July or 
August, 398: cp. §§ 10, II. 
§ 2. BiB%f9ida Opinio : cp. i. 3. 2 note. 

rh Skka^ * in all other respects,' adverbial 

Zfv^ov. The Cyreians had served under this prince in the 
winter 400-399, Anab. vii. 1.5: cp. iii. I. 6 note and iv. 8. 26. 

inpaBfw : from the further side, i. e. the European shore of the 
Hellespont 

T&p 6n\iT&Pf partitive genitive as the object of oTrovyrcr, to 
which <l>vkaKat stands in apposition : cp. iii. 1. 4. 

§ 3. ol flip • . . ol dc, the Bithynians ; the second ol dc, the Greek 
hoplites (avTovt), 

&£ dydpo^ijucrc : i»f » 'about,' as with numerals, e.g. iraXr^y «»r 
i^dfnixv, Anab. vi. 4. 12. 

§ 4. ol dc . . . cV^occr, i. e. ol df BiBvpoi f flip ol *£XXi;mc M€Ot(nf» 

wtXToffTal dtrXiTog : cp. iv. $. 1$, 6wKtTat Sprtt YrfXrcurrnf. 

d/101 TOW ircvrfficcttdc/ca : the article expresses the whole in round 
numbers. 

imX tlBtff ■■ itnl rdxtarOf 'as soon as.' 
§ 5. dv alroU, ' in their honour.' 

InwoipofUop iroiToarrcr. Herodotus (v. 8) notes it as a burial 
custom of the Thracians iy&pa riBipai namlop : their drunkenness 
was notorious. 

808-897 B.C. 

§ 6. rmp oUoi tcXmv, the Ephors : cp. Appendix, p. 341. 
"ApoKot : perhaps the same as the titular admiral under whom 
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Lysander served as secretary at the battle of Aegospotami, ii. 3. 7 : 
the other two envoys are otherwise unknown, unless this Anti- 
sthenes be the same as the Spartan commander mentioned by 
Thuc. viii. 39, 61. 

tA HXkOf adverbial as in § 2. 

^wumlkm : infin. depending on ipovmtf 'to say that the Ephors 
had especially {a^laip airoU) charged them to summon a meeting 
of the soldiers and to tell them.' 

&v » Tovratw d, causal genitive after fU/n^pro : cp. Eur. Hec. 
962 fuft/(l>ti Tijt ifiifjs inovcrlas. 

itroiovw : for the past indie retained in ora/. Mig, cp. Goodwin, 
M. T. 689. 

§ 7. ^ • . . irpofomjied^f : probably Xenophon, since we know from 
the Anab. viL 8. 23 that he had himself conducted the Cyreians to 
Thibron. Moreover it seems to have been his habit to suppress 
his own name : cp. iii. i. 2 note ; 4. 20. 

rorc dc, SC. i(anafn€i9, 
§ 8. rrjp X€pp6iniaop . • • vw6 t&p BpqKmy. In the middle of the 
sixth century the elder Miltiades had built a waU across the isthmus 
from Cardia to Pactya to protect his Athenian colonists and the 
Dolonci from the attacks of the Apsinthian Thracians : Her. vi. 36. 
Again about 453 Pericles strengthened the Greek community in 
the peninsula by the addition of 1,000 Athenian colonists and 
renewed the wall across the isthmus to guard against the con- 
tinual incursions of the Thracians: Plut Per. 19. Once more in 
402-401 the Lacedaemonian Clearchus used the mercenary troops 
that he had collected with the money given him by Cyrus to punish 
these same troublesome Thracians : Anab. i. i. 9; 3. 4 ; cp. ii. 6. 5. 

&VT* ttjxuraWf sc. ol w*p\ r^'ApoKop, 
§ 9. fir* 'E^Vov. Grote's conj. iwl for the MSS. mr6 is to be 
accepted because Dercylidas was now at Lampsacus, § 6. 

awop^t ?;(«»: cp. note § X. 

ovrM, instead of the more usual ovrm d^, refers to the fact stated 
in the previous clause as the reason for Dercylidas' action: cp. 
iv. 4. 2. 

rag ntp\ (mipop iroXcir <l>ikias ip tlp^ ^la^aiyfc• Breitenbach 
retains the MSS. reading rht ircpl ixupop ^iXuir, ir.rA., translating — 
* leaving the cities of Phamabazus* district friendly, he crosses in 
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peace.' For the expression n&r tnpX ixMivov ircSXc ir he compares Diod. 
xiii. 52 rkt tnpl Aaxtdainowlovf w6k€tt, to which Biichsenschiitx adds 
Thuc. iv. 83 TMv vtpl aMp (nrpduemy) x^P^^p* Cobet conjectures ircp2 
€K€iwa. Dindorf and Keller bracket ^ikias : cp. Critical Note. 

bih , , . ^pi*^ , . . th X€pp6tniaop, Hence it appears that 
Dercylidas must have sailed from Lampsacus to some place in 
Seuthes' dominions north of the Chersonese, and then marched 
SW. into the peninsula. 

§ la hrrii Koi rpgaKorra: according to Her. vi. 36 the distance was 
thirty-six stadia : cp. § 8 note. 

iKrtixitrtun^ sc. r& iUpo9 rev rnxm/f' 

irp6 dirttpof, about July. 

a'jr6pifAOv, sc >^y. 
§ II. X/mv ^vyddfir. Diod. xiii. 36 relates that, when the 
Spartan Cratesippidas restored the oligarchical exiles (410 B.C, 
cp. i. I. 32), they in their turn expelled their opponents to the 
number of 600, who thereupon seized upon Atameus just opposite 
to Mytilene, and made sallies therefrom upon Chios. 

(Arraf air6 rovrov, i. e. living by the plunder. 

Apdxorra : Isocrates (iv. 144) rather inaccurately says, ApcLcvy 
*ATapP€a KarakaPctp koH rpurx^^^ irrXroor^r <rvXXc(ar t6 Mvtnop 
frrdioy dpaararop €woifi<r€, 

tKn\€€Of proleptic : cp. v. l. 24 irX^pcu rhs paw tfrptt^t, 

897-896 B.O. 

§ 13. ^p flpripo iiTfyop, according to the understanding arrived at 
in the autumn of 399, iii. i. 9. 

^i T&p 'iMTidwy ir<(Xf MVy which had sent to Sparta for aid in 
400 B.Cy iii. I. 3. 

diafiaiptiPy i. e. the river Maeander. 
§ 13. ^appdpaCog. According to Diod. xiv. 39 this satrap had 
during the truce (§ 9) visited the King at Susa, had persuaded 
him to equip a naval expedition, of which Conon the Athenian was 
to be the admiral, had himself received 500 talents for that purpose, 
and had crossed over to Cyprus to make the oflfer to Conon, who 
wais still an exile at the court of Evagoras : cp. iii. 4. i note. 

arpartiy^ r&p wdpT^tPl Cp. iii. I. 3 note. 

^iafmpTvp6iupos : the present is more vivid than the future ; it 
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expresses an attendant circumstance as well as a purpose : cp. iii. 
5. 4 ; vii. 4. 5 pwiB&p waptifi. 

AloXldos: cp. § I. 
§ 14. otriH : Dercylidas and his army. 

o»r npo€\ti\v$6Tnp k.tX : * supposing that the enemy had ad- 
vanced far into the country of Ephesus.' 

/un^ptrttv : lofty tombs, which served as good look-out posts : 
cp. vl 2. 20. So fu^/Affca, § 15. 

§ 15. Tiwir : 'some of their men': the accusative after arrara/Sc- 
ffdaamf. 

t6 'EXkriPuc6p: Cp. iii. 1. 13 note. Diodorus (xiv. 39) estimates 
the Persian army at 20,000 foot and lo^ooo horse, and Dercylidas' 
army at 7,000. 

Udrtpos : Tissaphemes and Phamabazus. 
§ 16. th 6Kr& : the ordinary depth of the phalanx in battle array. 

apaawtda, apparently a poetical expression for rit lUparai cp. 
Eur. Supp. 661 ^xKop rrp6£ Kpatnridoiai arparotndmf nray/upop, 
Btichsenschtitz suggests that possibly here it may bear its more 
usual sense, ' the foot of a hill or mountain.' 

§ 17. npirjpfit . . . 'AxiXXccov. Both cities lay in the plain of the 
Maeander, iv. 8. 17. Herodotus (i. 142) reckons Priene among the 
Ionic cities, and there is no known reason why Xenophon should 
have distinguished it and Achilleum from al 'Imvucoi frdXt ir. 

fiaOifs 6 aiTot fixes the season of the year, c. June. 
§ 18. c^ifyycXXcro : impersonal passive. 

ain-ois : Tissaphemes and his army. 

Toifs KparUrrovt : Clearchus did the same in his interview with 
Tissaphemes, Anab. ii. 3. 3. 

§ 19. d6$apTa . . . fnpapOtpTa: accusative absolute: this con- 
struction used personally as here, without &f or ^knrfp, is extremely 
rare, cp. Anab. iv. i. 13 and Her. ii. 66 ravra dc yip6/itpa irMw 
fuyaXa roifs A/yvirr.'ovr maraKaii^pti I Goodwin, M. T. 854. 

TpoXXfip, north of the Maeander : cp. iii. i. 5. 

AffvKo^pvr, also in the plain of the Maeander, iv. 8. 17 : its site 
has recently been discovered, cp. Athenaeum, 1891. 

^pi the imperf., because a present fact is here stated with 
reference to past circumstances : cp. ii. i. 2i. 

irXcoy : the adverb is used for the adjective. 
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§ 20. throw in. This form of the aorist, mostly preserved in B 
alone, occurs iii. 4. 4; 5. 24; vi. i. 16 ; viL 4. 4. Ih% recalls the 
clause to be supplied from the preceding sentence Tfjp tlp^vfiv hv 
iroiiJaoiiTo : cp. i. 5. 6. 

dpfUMrral, Hence it appears that, though by this time Lysan- 
der's Decarchies had been overthrown (iii. 4. 2, 7), the Spartans 
still maintained their empire over the Asiatic cities by harmosts 
and garrisons. 

airoirdar ^iroc^vro. Xenophon has entirely omitted to say 
what were the results of these negotiations begun in the summer 
of 397, or what became of the Greek army. Diodorus (xiv. 39) 
only adds o^roc fup o^ oinr» diiXvaaif rh orporcdrrda. Dercylidas 
himself is casually mentioned in iii. 4. 6 as one of Agesilaus' envoys 
in the negotiations with Tissaphemes in the truce concluded in 
the spring of 396, but from that time he disappears from history 
until in 394 he meets Agesilaus at Amj^ipolis with the news of 
the victory at the Nemea, when the king was marching back from 
Asia in obedience to the summons of the Ephors. 

t»s iirayytXBilii, i. e. to continue until, &c. ; for this final use 
of MS cp. Goodwin, M. T. 614. 

AfpievXidf • . • TuraaxfKpifti, Datives of the Agent instead of 
vw6 with the genitive. 

P 808-897 B.O. 

§ 21. Tovro»y di rrparrofitvciP . • • itarh r^y avrow )(p6vo9. For the 
chronology cp. Introd. p. xlv. 

Aamdai/aSyioi : A ' nomifuUivus pendens^ The construction is 
changed at o^ pAww ravr ffMccii and restuned again in a different 
form in § 23. 

avfifuixu'p frp^ 'ABriPoUns K.rA., in 420 B. C ; cp. Thuc. v. 47. 
For the motive cp. ibid. 31. 

icaraS^duc&vBai. This second charge, which Xenophon repeats 
almost in the words of Thucydides, is narrated by the latter 
historian, v. 49. The Eleans had condemned the Lacedae-* 
monians to pay a fine of 2,000 minae for violating the Olympian 
truce, and on their refusal to pay had excluded them from the 
festival of Ol. 90 (420 B. c). The insult to Lichas also occurred 
at the same festival Thuc. v. 50 ; Paus. vL 2. 2. 
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ol fA6pop mvr* ^pKti : instead of oIk (jp^u ravra ftovow : for the 
order of the words cp. Cyrop. viii. 8. 16, 17. 

§ 22. t6vt»p d* vartpov. The date cannot be determined. Diod. 
xiv. 17 speaks of the insult as offered to Pausanias. 

p6ttifu}p. The custom seems to have been honoured in the 
breach rather than in the observance. At the banning of the 
Peloponnesian War the Lacedaemonians sent to Delphi and 
imipwmp t6p Bthp tl iroXr/ioutriy Sifuipop tarai : Thuc. i. 1 18. Again in 
388 or 387 Agesipolis indirectly asked the same question both at 
Olympia and Delphi : cp. iv. 7. 2. 

'EXXijMoir iroXfffiy, 'war against Greeks*: cp. iv. 8. 24 M ry 

§ 23. rj ^KKKriaSq^ cp. Appendix, p. 341. 

rht wtptouddaf wiSKtif. The Eleans had gradually made them* 
selves masters of Pisatis and Triphyllia with the exception of 
Lepreum, and about 465 B.C. had been supported by the Lace- 
daemonians in suppressing a revolt among the subject towns; 
cp. Paus. iii. 8. 2 ; vL 22. 2 ; Strab. viii. 355, 358. Now, however, 
that the Eleans had proved disaffected towards the Peloponnesian 
League, it was the Spartan interest to weaken them in all possible 
ways. The autonomy of all Greek States had been the Spartan 
watchword even before the beginning of the Peloponnesian War. 

Diodorus (xiv. 17) adds that the Lacedaemonians also 
demanded from the Eleans their quota of the expenses of the war 
against Athens, and that the Eleans in return charged the Lace- 
daemonians Sn rovt ^EWtjpat KaradcvKovprai. 

<f>povpav t<l>tjpa» : a Lacedaemonian phrase, which first appears 
in Xenophon. It means 'to call out the ban,' <ppovpdf like the 
German Bonn, denoting a body of men destined for military 
service. Generally it is used of a declaration of war by the Ephors 
or the Spartan state ; but in iv. 7. i it is used of king Agesilaus 
alone, and kings Pausanias and Agesipolis are both said i$ayt» 
4>povpap ii. 4. 29 ; V. 2. 3 : cp. Appendix, p. 342. 

*Aycff: Diodorus (xiv. 17, 34) gives the name of Pausanias 
instead of Agis and compresses the events of three years into twa 
His version is in many respects quite inconsistent. 

AapuroPf a river forming the boundary between Achaea and 
Elis: Paus. vii. 17. 5. 
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§ 34. ^le r^r x^P^'* According to Pausanias (iii. 8. 3) Agis in 
this year's campaign twice penetrated to Olympia and the Alpheus. 
diHTfUMir. This growing hostility towards Sparta, which cul- 
minated in the outbreak of the Corinthian war, is noteworthy. 
Still only the Boeotians and Corinthians dared to refuse the usual 
contingents required of them. 

§ 25. n€pi6»Ti di rf cMovrf) better inpu6yrt, Classen (in a note on 
Thuc. i. 30 irrpicdiTt nf B€pti) has shown that the phrase can 
only mean 'when the year was drawing to a dose/ i.e. about 
February or March, since Xenophon like Thucydides begins his 
year about our April : cp. Introd. pp. xxxvi, xliv. 

Kol ol ^ABrjpaloi I Cp. iii. I. 4. 

AlX&i^s: on the river Neda in the borderland between Elis 
and Messenia. 

MrufiOTioi . • . MapyavtU. The two first-mentioned towns were 
in Triphyllia to the S. of the Alpheus ; the three last towns in 
Pisatis to the N. of that river. 

/x<^/tfyoc, 'next neighbours.' 

r&y voTOfiSp: the Alpheus. 
§ 26. t6 Sarv, i. e. Elis : so too ri)y ir6\ip in the next section. 

im<nTwii6t, Not only was Elis the most fertile part of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, but it had suffered from no invasion since 420 B. a (Thuc. 
V. 49) and then the invaders had penetrated no further than Lepreum. 
§ 27. trtpi KvWiivfiv : the seaport of Elis. 

/SovXiS/ACHM . . . tdi' avriiv\ npoirx^p^^oi. The words as they 
stand in the text seem untranslateable ; but if, with Schafer, di* 
avr&v be altered into bi avr&Pf they may perhaps be translated 
' wishing by themselves alone (i. e. without the participation of 
the opposite faction) to go over to the Lacedaemonians': cp. 
Polyb. iii. 80 airovdiiCnp di avrov novqaoffBai rh nportprjfMa Koi /a^^ 
vpoa-dt^aadai rfjv ncLpowiaw rov rffP tmiv ipx^v txpvrot^ and Critical 
Note. 

ol ntpl Xfylop. Pausanias (iii. 8. 4) tells the story as follows : 
Stptas bi dyfjp 'HXfiOff^'Ayidc re Idi^ $€Pos koI Aaiudaifiorwp rov koipov 
iFp6(tpos inapturri rf d^MV <rvv rois rh wpAypatia f^oinrc* irplp hi 
*Ayiy Koi rhp frrparhp ^ix^ trfJHtnp ofivpopratf Opaavlkuot vp09<mfKi»t 
r<$rff rov 'HXfivy dfjfuw i^axja Xtplap xal rovr avp tdr^ icparffiraf 
iflifiaKtp in. r^r vokntn. 
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t69 Xtyi'fiMvop, ' who proverbially was said/ 

/( ohuas : whose house it was, Xenophon leaves indeterminate. 

T^ Tov di,iMov npoardrfff q>. i. 7. 2 note. 
§ 28. vfptnrXriaBfi 17 oUta , , . 6 ffytftmp. On account of the 
lameness of the comparison many commentators have supposed 
there to be some comipiion in the text. Schwabe suggested 
wtpifKik^aBri (or n€pitK\fla'Orf)f excising 4 oiKia, but this hardly seems 
to be any improvement. 
§ 39. ad... iraXiy : the former belongs to airc«v, the latter to Ikifiii. 

dt^Ktp : 1st aor. from iilfifu. 

897>ae6 B.C. 

§ 3a ^pl(ap Kol ^Emrakiop, in apposition to riu Tpi^vXldat s^Xffff : 
the other three towns next mentioned were in the Pisatis. 

*AKp«iptiovs : the inhabitants of the district east of Elis, which 
included Lasion. 

fura^v governs the genitives 'Hpa/ac xaX MeucUrrov: for its position 
Cp. iii. 5. 3 r^r dfi<Pur;ifiTriaifiov x^P'^ ^tuctvai rt koI iavroit. 

'Hpaiat, an Arcadian town on the upper Alpheus. 
§ 31. oufc apxaiov, cp. Paus. v. 9. 4 ; vi. 23. 2 ; Her. ii. 160. The 
Olympic games were under the care of the Pisatans until Ol. 50 
(580 B. c), when the Eleans were given the management of them. 
Since their avpoucurfids in 471 (Diod. xi. 54) the Eleans had formed 
a city state and the Pisatans were in comparison only xf^phtu, 
though they never forgot their old claims to the administration 
of the festival ; cp. vii. 4. 28. 

av/ifutxia. Pursuing the same policy, which had already 
proved successful against Athens and which some ten years later 
was adopted with equal success against Thebes, Sparta bad 
thereby isolated Elis from all her neighbouring towns and reduced 
her to the position of a subject ally. 



CHAPTER ill 

§§ 1-3. On thf death t^Agis hi» rtpmUd 9on Liofyekidts tmd his btvikn 
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aacrifidngy thi tur warmd him agmnsi a phi; fivt days laUr ik§ Ephorg 
wen tfrfoTHud nf a tvidg^rtad eottapirmcy atmmg the tubkd populaiioH, 
httukd by CinadoM, §§ 8-1 z. The J^k&rs fiartJ to eurtsi Cinadon 
openly f and sent him on a pretended mission to Anion. On ihe road Me was 
arrested and forced to disclose ike names of his fellow<onspiraiors. He mas 
brongki to Sparta^ when he and the ringleaden wen put to death, 

§ I. isroBvaati M in composition sometimes as here signifies 
the obligation to do the action expressed by the verb ; cp. Anab. 
i. I. 8 6 ILvpos atriwtfAwt rois ytypofierovs daofiovs ffaaikfu 

'Hpalq : cp. iii. 2. 30. 

o-f /ivorcpar ) Kara SvBpwvop I cp. Resp. Lac. 1 5* 9 oi dc re Xcu- 
r^am rifial /SounXcc didorraif rjde fiovKoirrM diiXow ol Awcovfyyov 
F^/ioi Sri olx «>r dt^p^nrotrt ilXX* tor ^p«Mir rovr AoKtbatfiopU^p /SocrcXrlr 
wportTtfiriKaoir : Her. vi. 58, 59 describes these honours at length. 

al ^fupai : according to Her. 1. c. 10 days. 

vl6s <l>doK»v "Ayidos elnu. Plutarch (Ale 23 ; Ages. 3) relates 
that Leotychides was a son of Aldbiades by Timaea, Agis' wife. 
Thucydides however (viii. 12, 45) does not allude to the story. 
Pausanias (iii. 8. 4) says that Agis on his death-bed acknowledged 
Leotychides as his son, but Plutarch (Ages. 3 ; Lys. 22) adds that 
he only did so in response to the tearful prayers of Leotychides 
and his friends. 

ildcX^p. Agesilaus was half-brother of Agis, being a son of 
Archidamus by his second wife, Eupolia : cp. Plut Ages. i. 
§ 2. ICO, Doric for Sp: similarly £r for ovr^s. 

//M ^p dcoi PaatXtvetp. This is Agesilaus' rejoinder. 

TV, Doric for av: so also Doretddv for Uoa'tidwp, aev for ooo, 
^fvdofMM* for ^evdo/upov. In all other passages, where Xenophon 
reports conversations in Doric, as indeed in Ionic or Aeolic, except 
in iv. 4. 10, he adheres to the Attic forms. 

«»r . . . ^fvdofMVM. For the genitive absolute with ow cp. iii. 5. 
8 A nfft(f>eo6€ tiiup iff ^^fi^oafupmpf and V. I. 25 diamriipas \6yop «»r 
furttn9faro/i«p»p tAp KoX^i^domy. 

Xeyvfitpof : cp. iii. 2. 27 note. 

d<f>' oS yap roi, ic.t.\. I cp. Critical Note and Appendix, p. 360. 
§ 3. AioertWn^ : Plutarch gives the orade (Ages. 3 ; Lys. 22) : 
<Pp6C*o bfjf Sirdpn}, Koiwfp §uy6Xavxpt iovaa, 
fifj viBsp dpTiwodos ffkiorif X"^^ /3airiXf(a* 
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it>Biat$p&rov r twi Ktfta Kvkivdofuwop iroXc^oco* 
Agesilaus was lame in one foot 

Avaupdpot. Now that Agis was dead and Pausanias more or 
less in disgrace (for he had only escaped condemnation for his 
conduct of the war against Athens in 403 through the votes of the 
judges being equal, Paus. iiL 5. 3), Lysander, whose commanding 
influence had been checked by the opposition of these two kings, 
saw a chance of coming once more to the front, if only he could 
procure the throne for his own nominee : for it was in this light he 
regarded Agesilaus, whose cpaori^t he had formerly been according 
to the Spartan custom, Plut Lys. 22. 

XMXfikrai : see Critical Note. 

&» Tov ytpovtf i. e. of the royal family : cp. iv. a. 9. 

ol d^* 'HpQKktovf. For the descent of the Spartan kings cp. 
Her. vL 52; vii. 204; viii. 131. 

896-806 B.C. 

§ 4. BvopTOf alrov : cp. Resp. Lac 15. 2 ^fBtjm (6 Avieovpyg) Bv€tp 
fAtp fioffiXia trph rfr irA(«f ri dijfuScria, «f im^ (rov^ ^•v Zm, 

§ 5. rw SfAoimp, the citizens in full enjoyment of their political 
rights, opposed to the vnofitiopu : cp. § 6, and Appendix, p. 335. 

KcXcvoc : the pres. opt. in aratto cbligua represents the imperf. 
in aratto recta : cp. Goodwin, M. T. 673. 

2jraprtarai: in the sense of full Spartan citixens: cp. Appendix, 

p. 335. 

cV roU xvp^ocr : ' in the country/ opposed to ip rj ayopf and ip 

iv iicdtrrf [sc Tf x**^] • ' ^^ ^^ estate.' 
§ 6. avTolf L e. o2 irpooTarruovrcff. 

Z^aaap, If t<^Gap be retained in the text, it may perhaps be 
explained, notwithstanding the change in mood, as dependent upon 
a>p like ovyffcdcifv. This construction however is extremely harsh ; 
and it is almost as easy to suppose that Xenophon for the sake 
of vividness has put the traitor's words into orotic ricta. If 
on the other hand ?^aav be rejected, it seems necessary to alter 
ovroi into avrovff. ^E^aaap at the beginning of § 7 is nearly as 
difficult 

H 9 
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€TktHn . • . wtpioUois : cp. Appendix, p. 335. The vwofulop^t 
are only mentioned in this passage. 

fi^ o^j( : the double negative is due to the notion of hindrance 
in KpvwTtipi q>. Goodwin, M.T. 811. 

^fi&p iaBUi9. Proverbial. Horn. II. iv. 34 : 

f / hi av y €Ur€\Boikra wvkag ml re/x'^ luucpk 
9tfM^ P€$fMots npta/ior. 
cp. Anab. iv. 8. 14 rovrovr, ijfy irvr hwmiuBa^ tuX «fio^ bu cora- 

§ 7. i^aaif : the indicative is apparently used as more expressive 
than the regular optative. 

TOP df, L e. f ^ 6 ilaayytiKag rhp Ktrado»ya clvcm The particle 
dc is frequently used to introduce the consequent : cp. iv. i. 33 
(I oip /ya> fiifj yiypwrKi^ . . • vfic Ir d^ dcdufaW fM ; Plat. Symp. 320 b 
nal srore Srror irayov . • . aZrot d* ip rovroip c^iffi* Madvig supposes 
that some words have slipped out of the text, like avr^ c^i| rovro 
Zp€irBiu : cp. Critical Note. 

ol . • . ovprtToyfAtpotf seems to mean the definitely organized 
conspirators, and not, as Biichsenschutz takes it, those enrolled for 
the Spartan military service : cp. vi. 4. i x ; 5. 29. 

[?^<ray yc], seems inexplicable : cp. Critical Note. 

rf d* ix^^ • dative of the possessor : in the following words 
Xenophon has suddenly changed the construction for the sake of 
greater vividness. 

€h TOP aidrjpoPf i.e. to the place where articles of iron were 
kept : cp. Pollux, x. 19 o2 'Arrcxol ^i t&p tttirpaaKOfAtp^p koi rh x^P^ 
&p6fta(oPf XiyoPTts tit ro^^y Koi th rik fivpa kcX ccr rhp xkwphp rvphp 
KoX tig rh apdpdiro^* 

itrXa . . . dpKoipra : proleptic, ' implements which would serve 
as weapons.' 

httdrifUiPf * to stay in the city,' so as to be ready for action. 
§ 8. iaKtfAfupa . . . Xcyciy : ' that he was describing a fully 
elaborated scheme.' 

fuKp^p • • . iiuskfifriaw I cp. Appendix, p. 341. 

crvXXcytf/Acyoi r«y ytpSprwp I crvXXffynfiffiroi must be taken as 
middle, with the partitive genitive without rcntr (cp. iii. i. 4) for its 
object Trans. : ' the Ephors summoning to themselves some of 
the Senators.' 
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AvXttMi : the district m the NW. of Messenia. 

cricimiXjy: cp. Plut Lys. 19 Z(m dc ^ oxuroXij rmouroy. iwap 
^m/armm povapxop ) arpan/yii^ ol l^opoC| (vXa duo orpoyyvXa ft^xoff 
ical irfi;([Op dxpiP&s dwunHrarrttf l^art raU rofuiu /^p/i^fiv ir/>^ 
XKkfiKa, t6 fitp alroi ^vXarrotHTiy $mpop di r^ wtforofup^ M6aat, 
ravra dc rA (vXa oicvrdXor koXowtip, irav o^ tMppift^ n xol futya 
f^pdaai povkfiB&in, fiipkiow Aawtp IftAwra ftaKp^ xal imp6p froiovrrrr 
wfpuXirrovai rffp vap a^oif VKvrdXii^f oMp diaktifipa wotwrrttf 
£k\ii WQprax&B^p Kvkktf ri^y ivi^idpfuip alrTft r^ /3i/3Xc^ Korakaiifiapopm, 
TovTo dc voir^a'aPTts A P6v\optm naToypa^ova'ip tit rh &iffKlop i^awtp 
/otI t;^ incvraXji ntpuulpt'pop' Stop bi ypa'^^matp, ^^Xilrrffp t6 pifikiop 
itptv Tov (vkov irp^p r^y arparnyhip iSirooTcXXova'i. dt^dptpos di ^Ktipot 
KKKm pip Mtp opaki^aaBiu bvpanu r&v ypappamp ovpoxP^p oIk 
tX^prnp, £Kkii ditawao'pipmp, ri^y ii wap avr^ crjcvroXip Xafiitp rh rptipa 
rov 0iPklov n*p\ avriip irfpurttptPf tMnt r^r cXucof (U ra^ Spoimf 
anoKaBioraptprif /iri/SoXXoiTa roit irp^rocr rh dtvrtpa kvkK^ rfjtf i^ip 
^irdytip TO (rvyf;(cr aPtvplcKovaap, iraXrirai dc 6pmpvpmt rf (uX^ 
(TKvriSXiy rh /StiSXtov, «>p r^ fMrfMCm r& ptrpovptpop, 

§ 9. vfnjpfr^icri (W . • . roiaOra : for a description of the Spartan 
Kpvjrr€ia cp. Plut. Lyc 28. 

^poptpov : for gen. abs. without a subject cp. ii. 4. i. 

IwwayptT&p : cp. Appendix, p. 347. 

adroir, 1. e. the Ephors. 

Sn»f . . . fldtlif : for the pres. opt cp. Goodwin, M. T. 339. 
§ 10. rh ptytBot : accus. of respect : o^ 5^^"i^ 6m6a'op rh wpaypa 
rh piy^ot rti; : cp. Plat. Rep. iv. 423 b ^y tkt rh ptytOot n)y vHkiP 
noiturSai, 

npmrop . . . wpi» like wp^tpop . . . wptp. 

Anontpnnp : the object rk ytypappipa Mpara is to be supplied 
from ypd'^prtg, 

ovrn Zirxop . • . wpht rh wpaypa^ ' were SO concerned about the 
matter * ; cp. Plat Prot. 353 b wms l^cif nphs iwurr^p/ip ; 

rocff cV AiiX&Pot, i. e. rocr r&p yr«»y iv A{iK&pos wtpnopipou, 
§ II. Amypa^t: the legal term for dictating what another man 
writes down. 

Tiaap«p6p, Is he to be identified with the soothsayer of § 4 ? 

tJpat : dependent upon fiovkSptpot. 
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CHAPTER IV 

§§ 1-4. Nitn coming of a largt JUd biing fitUd out in PkoeMkm, 
AgtsOaus^ tMsHgaUd hy Lygtmdtr, ojfknd to Uad an iJcptdUtdu into Ama. 
nt SpartaM9 mud thmr aliiu conunUd, LUm Agamimnon^ he wmt to 
ojftr sacri/kt ai AuJis, hut was prwvmted by thg Boiotanhx Hi nut hU 
fonts at Gfnutus mud tmltd to Epkrsus, \\ 5, 6. AgtsHaua ditnaudtd 
the autonomy of the Asiatie Gnehs. Tissaphtnus induetd him to coustnt 
to a tnter, whOg hg amsuHtd th$ Persian himg: rwally however the satrap 
only ashed fir rtmforc ement s, §| 7-10. The Asiatie Grtehs paid €Ourt to 
Lysander rather than to AgesHaus, The hing in revenge thwarted all their 
wishes. Thereon Lysander persuaded him to send him to the Hellespont^ 
where he indueed the Persian Spithridates to revolt, §§ XI-X5. Tissa* 
phemes declared war upon AgesiUtus, who at once summoued his contingents 
to Ephesus, The satrup moved his in/antty into Caria, but posted his 
cavaUy in the plain of the Maeander, AgesHaus however tnarched north* 
ward^ into Phtygia, gathering rich booty. His cavalfy were defeated in 
a skirmish near Dascyleum, On his return to the sea he tooh speedy means 
to improve this arm of his forces, |§ X6-X9. In the spring AgesUems 
mustered his troops at Ephesus, and drilled them by mHHaty exercises and 
games, §| 90-S4. Agesitaus appointed four of the new Spartan com- 
missioners to various commands, Tissaphemes posted his troops as b^ort. 
This year however the king really marched upon Sardis, At the Padolus 
he was met by the Persian cavalry: but he easily defeated them, and captured 
their camp full of booty, %% 95, 96. Tissaphemes, being suspected of 
treachery ^ was beheaded by Tithraustes, who had been sent to supersede him. 
The new satrap offered autonomy to the Greek cities^ provided thtU they paid 
the usued tribute, and induced AgesHaus to move into Phamabeutu^ 
territory, until he had consulted the Spartan government as to the offer. 
f § 97-^ Agesilaus, being entrusted with the command of the navy, 
appointed Pisanderetdmiral and collected a ruw fleet of too ships, 

§ I. fterh di ravra : cp. Ages. I. 6 Spri di Zvros alrov iv r^ ^PXS 
^^TyytX^ PaoiKevf 6Bpoi(wPf and Plut. Ages. 6 rov b^ *A.yeoikdav 
rifv /3a<riXffiar wetearl wapsikiifP&rot in^yyeXkdv rtpes with ill. 3. 4. 

rfH^pccff ^ipUrvat, Isocrates (ix. 55) represents Conon the 
exiled Athenian general and his friend Evagoras the tyrant of 
Salamis as persuading the Persian satraps, who had Dared so badly 
in their recent campaigns against the Lacedaemonians, /i^ xor^ yrip 
iXkh Korh BdXarrav woieurdcu rtfv irdXcfioy, alleging that tl Korh 
BaXarratf Kparriotiar, Swaoop rijp 'EXXdda rfjt yueiyr ravrrff ftsBi^tiV, 
Similarly Plut. Ages. 6 says that the object of the expedition was 
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• 
Atuu^ifioplovs ^c/SoXriy rrjs daXdaavif, Pausanias (i. 3. l) adds that 
it was by Evagoras' personal influence with Artaxerzes, that Conon 
was appointed admiral of the fleet: cp. iv. 3. 11. Diodoros 
(xiv. 39) tells the story somewhat differently: according to him, 
Phamabazus jast before his joint campaign with Tissaphemes (L e« 
in 397 : iii. 2. 12-20) went up to Artaxerzes and persuaded him to 
equip a fleet and appoint Conon its admiral : thereupon the satrap 
sailed to Cyprus, ordered the native princes to equip 100 vessels, 
and offered Conon the command. Conon accepted, and so soon 
as 40 ships were ready, crossed over to Cilicia, there to complete 
his preparations. Diodorus erroneously records these events under 
399 B.C, though he does not resume them again till 396 (xiv. 79) 
without accounting at all for the interval : cp. § 28 note. 

Q9ay6iu¥ov : for the position of the participle cp. iv. 3. 2 a\ 
avfJOFtfurova'tu nSKtu f/itv rovs arpaTiAras ; v. 2. 4 t6p ^ovra vora/i^y 

ttr . . . nnpaaKtvaCofupup : for the participial construction in the 
genitive cp. iv. 3. 14 ; 5. 8 ; vii. 2. 5. 

Tiffanft^ippovs : Herodas naturally reported the name of Tissa- 
phemes rather than of Phamabazus, because the former was com- 
mander-in-chief of the whole country. Cor. Nepos (Con. 2) gives 
an extraordinarily garbled version of the stor)\ 
§ 2. t6 • • , opapop : cp. iii. i. i, 2. 

wilBu t6p ^Aytftrikaop. According to Plutarch (Ages. 23) 
Lysander urged his friends in Asia to send an embassy to Sparta 
to ask for Agesilaus* appointment. 

rptoKOPTa Znapnarwi; In 429 B. c the Spartans sent three 
avfifiovXoi to attend their cmsuccessful admiral Cnemus, Thuc. ii. 85. 
Again in 418 after Agis* ill success against Argos r((/ioy ZBtrro ip rf 
wap6pTt, ts o0ir«» wportpop ^ycrrro atrroit' bina yhp Mpas Zwapruxr&p 
npoatiKopTO avrf (vfiSovXovt, Swtv Lp fii^ icuputp *lpai Jnraytuf arpainkp 
«Vc r^ff ir<$Xc«ff, Thuc v. 63. The thirty Spartiatae sent out with 
Agesilaus were in the following year succeeded by a second thirty 
despatched by the home government, cp. § 20 and Appendix, p. 337. 

rav itKapxlat . . . dia rovt ^<f>6pcvg : cp. iiL 2. 20 note. After 
the capture of Athens the two kings Agis and Pausanias had 
successfully combined to crush the influence of Lysander ; but no 
definite measures are known, whereby the Ephors displaced the 
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DecarcfaieSy which he had set up in the Asiatic cities : ii. 3. 5 ; 3. 7 ; 
iii. 5. 13. Plutarch (Ages. 6) simply says of them— jKoxwr xp^/^"^ 
ml Pudmf roiff vpSyiuiaip t^inifprop {m6 r&p voKit&p ica\ J^€BvQiricop, 
The reference in § 7 throws no further light on the matter. 

wtirfiUvg voXiTtiat, i.e. as they existed before the Athenian 
Emigre : cp. § 7. 
§ 3« 4(afiii¥0Vf sc. xfi^"^' 

rh dmfiar^puL Xenophon describes these sacrifices Resp. Lac. 
13. a. First at Sparta the king sacrificed to Zeus Agetor; then 
again at the frontiers he sacrificed to Zeus and Athena. 

raU v^Ktat, Pausanias (iii. 9. 1-3) states that Thebes, Corinth, 
and Athens under various pretences refused to send contingents : 
cp. iii. 5* 5 ^^^* '^^ ^4^ 'A<r(av *Aytffrikd^ avptuTpanvop (sc. 0/ Giy/3aiO(). 

Swov waptiwu, i.e. Gerastus (§ 4) in the southern point of Euboea. 

Bwrat ip AvXidi. Plutarch (Ages. 6; Pel. 3i) tells the story 
with many embellishments, which were unknown even to Pausanias 
(uL 9. 1, 2). 

§ 4. /3oi^apxo*9 the presiding magistrates of the Boeotian League, 
who were elected annually : cp. v. 2. 25 note; Thuc. iv. 91 ; Ap- 
pendix, p. 357. 

Ivop . • . nXturropi for ^oy with the superlative and binmiuu 
cp. ii. 2. 9 t<rovt ihvPOTO wKtiVTtnti. 

§ 5. imtUrt o^tKcro : cp. Cor. Nep. Ages. 2 tanta celeritate usus 
est ut prius in Asiam cum copiis pervenerit quam regii satrapae 
eum sdrent profectum. 

nXimi dependent on drtf/Mvor. 
§ 6. ArpicuX/d^. The presence of Dercylidas at Ephesus makes 
it probable that his army had been incorporated with that of 
Agesilaus : cp. iii. 2. 20 note. 

/furcd^fcy rhs fmoMitX cp. Ages. I. lo imopth% &(fip ad<SXfl»r, 
ip'irafAtpof rrjf np^tn rpus fi^pat : Polyaen. ii. 1.9. 

§ 7* ovPTtrapayfUPvp . . • r&v woKirttmp : cp. Ages. 1 . 37 napoXap^p 
w&fras inSXfip c^* hs tip^P i^iwk*vo€ oroffutdowrM bih rh rht nokmlas 
KiPtlOfjpaif iirtl *KBffpaioi r^r ^^X7' ^^iop^ ivoUiatp &ar* Ibftv f^vyfft jtal 
Bap6rmp I«m alrhi wap^p 6pop6^0f froXirtvofif pop koL tvdtitpopas r&r fr<SXrir 
dtartXfcrai: cp. iii. 2. 20; 4. 2 notes. 

$ 8. lAiiyyr, transitive in a causal sense. It is never used except 
here in the meaning 'to madden with anger' (cp. Eur. I. A. 580; 
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Ion 520; Aristoph. Thesm. 561), though frequently so used in the 
passive: cp. Anab. ii. 5. 10 tl dc ^7 xai fiopipm <rr KaroKTMlvatfup. 
By the poets (cp. Eur. &c. &c.) this aorist is used in the simple 
sense 'to drive mad': cp Critical Note. 

cdf)XaKmi', SC 6 *Ay7<riXnoff. 

o2 . . . t(X\oi TpMKovra : Lysander was one of the thirty. 

vvri rov ^((•tw : the article is used because the cause of the 
<fiB69o% has already been sufficiently explained. 

r^p fiaaikfias iyiaip^pop dwrywy, i.e. behaving himself more 
pompously than would beseem even the king: cp. Mem. ii. i. 22 
&a'T€ doKflp ipSoripap (rffp yvpntica) rijs fl>virftn Aau 

^mfitpovsy i.e. 'disappointed': cp. infr. IXarroy t(oitp, 

§ 9. T^ ori/iif : for the dative cp. v. l. 29 xoXffr&p t^pop rf froXcftf • 

Similarly with M and the dative vii. 4. 21 xa^<^^ • • • ^pwva iw\ 

Tj iroXcopct^. The more usual construction is with the accusative. 

According to Plut. Lys. 23 Agesilaus made Lysander his Kpto^inig. 

flip lipa intensive, without a corresponding dc: cp. Anab. vii. 
6. 1 1 dXXii vdpTa pip Spa SipOptmop Upra vpovioKOP dec. 

Tovt aC(opTatf SC *p€. Breitenbach wishes to emphasize the 
diflference between wouip and frparrftPf translating, 'You are be- 
having towards me more reasonably than I acted (i.e. when I 
helped you to the throne).' But Biichsenschiiti is probably right 
in thinking that the two words are used almost indiflferently, 
adducing as parallels Mem. i. 2. 29 dXX* c/ kqI prfdip aMf woptjp^ 
voi&p ^Mipovt <l>av\a wp^rropras 6p&p iirgpttf btKoUtt Ajr /irm/urro and 
Dem. iv. 5 ovdip hp &p pup\ wtnolrpu Iwpa^€¥, Plutarch seems to 
have read Xrycif instead of irotclff, Lys. 23 *AXX' XjMf fuV, i^ 'Ayi7<riXaf, 
ao\ XAcxroi KokXiop 1) 4po\ ninpanrai^ and Ages. 8 *AXX* ImK^ 1^, 
ravrd aoi X Arjcrm fitknop $ ipoX vhrpaierai, 

/k tov Xocirov, ' still at any rate.' 

^y Kaipf ot>c iJpat : Plut. Ages. 8 Zaopal troi xp^otpos, 
§ 10. 2ni0pidaTfip: cp. Anab. vi. 5. 7. Spithridates helped 
Phamabazus in trying to hinder the ravages of the Ten Thousand 
upon the Bithynians. 

lKaTTovptp6p Til cp. Ages. 3. 3 ImBptioTfit pMP yc 6 TLipvifs 
c/d«l)p ^i ^appaPaCot yrjpai pip rijp /3a(riXcfl»r tvparrt Bvyaripaf r!^ ^ 
avrov ^Kfv yapov XajStip tpovKtrOf vfipip popUrat rovro 'Ay^oriXd^ iavrhp 
Koi rrip yvpama ical rk riicpa Koi lijp dvpopof ip^x^ipw^. 
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ApaSifiairaiupotf perhaps 'having put Spithridates and his son on 
board ship.' The force of the middle voice is by no means dear : 
cp. Thuc. vii. 33, 35. Agesilaus was at Ephesus. 
§ II. Karapam: for the position of the participle cp. § i note. 

ol SkXoi : for this idiomatic use of nXXoc cp. ii. 4. 9. 

ayopdp. The Greek soldier usually provisioned himself at his own 

cost, but it was the duty of his general to take care that provisions 

should be forthcoming at the various halting places on the march. 

§ 12. vofdaaf . . . yo/ufwv : cp. iv. 8. 2$ : the aorist denotes a more 

definite belief than the present participle. 

rarairriaf adverbial : cp. Anab. i v. 3. 3a TJbmvrla crpt^amt f ^iryoy. 

rds r iv rj iropcif . Most editors here insert from Ages. 1. 1. 16 
omprAa'as dvpdfitis avakafifiaiww fjiytv Koi ras : cp. Critical Note. Cp. 
§ II, whence it appears that these dwdfitit must have been mostly 
the Aeolian and Hellesponline contingents. 

§ 13. AaaKvXtiov : S£. of Cyzicus, on the river Odryses, where 
stood the residence of Phamabazus, iv. 1. 1 5. 

npoUpTog aifvov. Most editors have accepted Leondavius' correc- 
tion of wpoUrros into npoUtrtf and Koppen's correction of avrov into 
alr^f comparing v. 4. 59 npuittraif air^ ol frcXroora/, and vii. 2. 22. 
aiiT^ is to be taken as a kind of ethical dative : cp. Critical Note. 

*FaBitnfp, mentioned along with Spithridates as one of Phama- 
bazus' ofiScers, Anab. vi. 5. 7. 

rovr irp^rovf, i. e. the front not broader than twelve men. 

nXiov ■■ tig irXcoy : cp. vi. 4. 12, the same words ; Oecon. 21. 3 
irXfcoy ) iv diirXaal^ XP^*Y* 
§ 14. Kpaviipa iroXrd: for the superiority of these weapons cp. 

De Re Equest. 12. 12 dyri yt fujv d6paTOf KaiiaidwoVf iwtii^ km ia^tytg 
Ka\ hwFi^op6¥ imt^ rh Kpavtiva bvo vakrk luXkow imupovfi/tp. 

§ 15. aXofia, The absence of one of the lobes in the liver of 
the victim was regarded as a most unfavourable sign : cp. Diet. 
Antiq. i. 360, 646. 

iwl OaKarrapi Diod. xiv. 79 vvr^ ri ^w6inwpov Mnaiv^tw tU 
"E^vov ; Xen. Ages. i. 18 dilates upon the richness of the booty. 

Mt . . . dfoc : for this exceptional use of m cp. Goodwin, M. T. 
App. iv. 

bnrcrpo^ip : epexegetical infinitive. 

Kor Ac(r, ' drew up a list of.' 
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^wolfia-tp, ic.r.X., 'thus caused these preparatioiu to be made 
as zealously as if they were eagerly seeking substitutes to die 
for them.' 

896^04 B.C. 

§ 16. virf^iyr. Xenophon uses both the active and the middle 
in this intransitive sense: cp. v. 3. i. 

o-MfiorMv: for the genitive dependent upon fx^ constructed 
with an adverb cp. ii. i. 14 ara^{<raf i^ ffx* ^tX^ic irp<Sr, ie.r.X., iv. 
5* 15 dido^ovrff Mff rd^ovr tKoarot fixcy : it specifies the object of the 
relation expressed by ^x*^^ ^^^ ^^ adverb. 

§ 17. £<rrr r^y irAiv ic.rA., ' SO that one might really have thought 
that the whole dty was turned into an arsenal.' This passage is 
alluded to by Polybius x. 20. y, 

§ 18. Snw . . • a-tpoipTo. Although there is no historic tense in 
the principal dause, the optative is used instead of the more usual 
subjunctive with ^, as v. a. 16 after oir«r : cp. Goodwin, M. T. 555. 

§ 19* fiakoKovt: Ages. i. 38 irioKic. 

§ 30. dtd^oxot : cp. § 2 note. Herippidas seems also to have 
been one of the thirty both for the preceding year 396, and for the 
next year, 394 (iii.4. 6; iv. 2. 8), unless indeed he accompanied Age- 
silaus during the first and third years only in a private capadty. 

cirl Tovg Kvptiovt : Herippidas seems to have succeeded Xeno- 
phon himself in their command, cp. iii. 2. 7. Xenophon however 
remained in attendance upon Agesilaus and accompanied him on 
his return march at least as far as Coronea : Anab. v. 3. 6 ; Plut. 
Ages. 18. 

rfjp avtrroftmrdrffPf SC 6d^p, 

/irl rA KpdTi<na : i.e. Lydia, cp. § 21 ; Plut. Ages. la For the 
neuter adjective as substantive cp. Anab. i. 8. 4 rii ^(ta rov Mporor. 

aMBiv : ' at once * : temporal, as ii. 2. 13. 
§ 21. iraXiy: cp. § II. 

</ff rhp lap^iav^ r6trop : Diod. xiv. 80 represents Agesilaus 
as marching Wr r6 Kauarpov ntdlop icai rfpt ntpi ^ivvkop x^H^^ ^^^ 
ravaging the country as far as Sardis ; then as turning back and 
engaging Tissaphemes* whole army, infantry as well as cavalry, 
aph fuaop . . • rav re SdpdcMy ic'il Ovfiappup, It is however manifest 
from Xenophon's narrative that the Persian infantry were far away 
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in Caria. Plutarch follows Xenophon, Pausanias (iiL 9. 3) is more 
like Diodorus. 

§ 22. fZiTf : most editors insert 6 iyt/tMv from Ages. i. 36, as 
evidently the commander of the Persian cavalry (not Tissaphemes, 
cp. § 25) must be meant. 

iawapfuvavs: instead of dutnrap/uiwvs : so iv. i. 17; vi. 2. 17: 
cp. Critical Note. 

§ 23. T^p iiip ^iiXayyn,i.e.the army as a whole : the following clauses 
state the orders given to its several sections. Then waptjyytiKt dc Kat, 
which should have come first, is put in as an afterthought ; for it is 
evident from the following rovs /uy dff bnrtaf W^vro o2 TLtpvai that 
the Greek cavalry charged in advance of their main army. 

§ 24. tntfrop . . . I^fvyop. The river separated the Persians from 
their camp. The aorist means that in the rout some of them fell 
into the river and were slain ; the imperfect, that the rest made their 
way through the river and continued their flight 

According to Diod. xiv. So Agesilaus' victory was mainly due 
to a successful ambush. 

ffvieXy ndvra, icr.X., ' formed a cordon round all that was in the 
camp, whether belonging to friend or foe.' 

Sf subject to rfipi, ' fetched,' ' produced ' : cp. Oecon. 2. 3 ir6(rop 

hp owe cvpffiv rh ah KTtifiara ntaiXovfitpn ; for these spoils ^p dvotp iroip 

cp. iv. 3. 21 and Ages. i. 34. 

Ka\ , . . df after rf, as ii. 4. 6. 

al acd/iijXoi : not afterwards mentioned. 
§ 25. Tio-o-a^/pyijr cV 2apdt<np, This statement of an eyewitness 
is doubtless to be preferred : but both Diodorus (1. c) and Plutarch 
represent Tissaphemes as commanding his cavalry in person at the 
first successful skirmish, and the former definitely states that after 
this defeat — awh rrjt fiaxiis Ttctra^pPfif . , . th Zdpdrif oircx^^o't. 

ypovs, in the sense of ' being of opinion,' 'judging,* is here as 
in ii. 3. 25 constructed with an infinitive. 

KWCC9S ^tpta-Baif ic.rA., ' of his affairs being in evil plight ' : cp. 
Oecon. S' 17 '^ 4^*pf»iitprfS r^ yt«»pyias tlpp»PTtn Koi al iiXXai rcxmi 
inaaai. According to Diod. l.c. Artaxerxes was also incited to 
punish Tissaphemes by his mother Parysatis, who had never 
forgiven the satrap for accusing her younger son Cyrus of designs 
against his brother : Anab. i. i. 3 ; Hell. iii. i. 3. 
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Tidpawmfp: described by Nepos (Conon 3) as ' chiliarcham 
qui secundum gradum imperii tenebat.* 

an&rtiufMi . . • rijjr Kt<f>aXffy: at Colossae, Diod. Lc But Poly- 
aenus (vii. 16) says that he was treacherously seized at Colossae and 
carried to Celaenae, where he was beheaded. 

\iyoprag, * who said/ instead of the usual ipowrat : cp. ii. 

4.37. 

ii^or<(fiovr, i. e. undisturbed in their local affairs. 

§ 26. aXXd, ' still/ * at any rate/ just as after f ^ lui : cp. Aristoph. 

Achar. 1033 trv V aXka fioi araXayfi^p tlpfjyrit lira c'vorcfXa^y. 

tw dv ftv3jj : according to Diod. xiv. 80 t^fiiinaiovs drox^ 

inoirfaaro. Isocrates (iv. 153) however calls it eight months, ri)y 

/uy yc iJi€r' ^Ayritrikdov arpaniuf 6ieT» fujpas rait avr&if dtardptus 

§ 27. Kvfiiis : probably Cyme in Aeolis is meant. 

tfpX'f^'^ • • • ^PX^^v • • • ttarturrriirafrBai, The infinitives may 
either be regarded as the subjects to ^px^rat or as dependent upon 
it used impersonally : cp. Ages. l. 36 ^\$tp avrf . . . /So^^Iy. 

Koi Tov pinrriKov I cp. Plut Ages. lO (ncvrdXfiP dixiTM waph ruw 
oZfcoi rfXttv Kff^cvaiMray a{fT6p ApX^*-^ ^t^ f^^ ^^^ rovrutov* rovro p^P^ 
v6jn»p vnijp$tp 'Ayri<n\d^ : Paus. iii. 9* 6. 

^a»r ytypoHTKot, * as he might think fit ' : cp. iv. 5. 5 yp&ptu B n 
/SovXoiro ircpi ait>&p, 

«>ff . . . tlpai : &s like in is several times used by Xenophon with 
an infinitive where a finite verb would be more usual, especially 
when a dependent clause comes in between the particle and the 
verb : cp. ii. 2. 2 ccd«f, ori . . . ZtnaBai ; vi. 5. 42 iXwi^ttp in . . , 

Kaff tp I lit ' the force belonging to both being at one/ L e. 
' both forces being united ' : cp. v. 2. 16. 

§ 28. f £ ur » U TovT»p it, i. e. ' consbting of those ships which, 
&c' Xenophon has said nothing about the Lacedaemonian fleet 
since the orders given to the admiral Pharax in 397 to support 
Dercylidas in an attack upon Caria (iii. 2. 12-14). According to 
Diod. (xiv. 79, cp. § I note) in 396 Pharax with 120 ships 
besieged Conon in Caunus, who was in command of only 40 ships, 
but on the Caunians receiving reinforcements from Artaxerxes and 
Phamabazus he was obliged to raise the siege and retire to Rhodes. 
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Meanwhile Conon, now at the head of 80 ships, had sailed to 
the Cnidian Chersonese. The Rhodians thereupon revolted, 
expelled Pharax, and opened their harbour to Conon. Agesilaus 
must therefore have received these orders from home about 
strengthening the Lacedaemonian fleet with a view to crushing the 
rising power of Conon before it was too late : cp. iv. 3. 10 note ; 
Pans. vi. 7. 2 ; Justin vi. 2. 

§ 29. Utlaapdpop . . . iwitp&rt^p : Plutarch (Ages. 10) also censures 
the king, diiaprtaf Idofcr, &n wpMirpvripmp koI ^pon/u»rcpo»v wapdrrmp 
ov CKt^dfAMPos t6 Tfft fTorpidoff, fiXX& Tfjp oU€i6TfiTa TtyMv Jcat rj ywoucl 
Xapt{i6fiMPogy fff ddffX^^ ^p 6 Ilffiaoydpof, iictUf^ vapihtNU r^v povapxiop* 



CHAPTER V 

H z, a, TtiknnisUs stnt TimocraUa to Grua to stir up war agomsi 
Sparta, The UUttr distribtUed fifty taUnU m Tkgbes, Corinth and Argot, 
Th€ Athtmtms took nong of the money, f { 3-7. The Thebans eUmd up 
a fuarrtl between the Locrians and Phodans, The Thebans supported the 
former: the latter appealed to Sparta. The Lacedaemonians were glad of 
a pretext to declare war agaittst the Thebans, and sent Lysander forward to 
collect fortes at HaHmrtus^ where Petusanias wets to meet him with the 
Peloponnesian army, ({ 7-161 The Thebans sent envoys to Athens, who 
advocated for many reasons an alliance between the two states. The Assembly 
voted to enter into a defensive alliance, and Thrasybulus communicated the 
decree to the Thebans, %% 17-91. War begem, Lysander without waiting 
for Pausamas attacked Hetliartus and wets slaiuj whereupon his allied forces 
dispersed. f f az-95. Pausemias arrived on the scene and next dety the 
Athenian contingent joined the Thebans, The Spartans applied to the 
Thebans fbr the r ecovery of the corpses, which was only granted on condition 
that they ^ft the eountty. On his return Petusanias was condemned to 
death, but escaped to Tegea, 

§ I. rhv 'Ayrja-lkaw . . . A r^v *Aalat : for the warlike operations 
of Agesilaus in the autumn of 395 in Phrygia and Paphlagonia cp. 
iv. I. 1-28. 

alp^tuf, ' to subjugate ' : Pans. iii. 9. i Aaiccdai/ioyuHr tfpeoe 
biafi^rai voiHrir fV Trjv *A<nav *ApTa^p(rfv t6p J^apeiov alpf^trorras, 

rl XPf^^ cp* 11* I* ^* 
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Ttfju>Kp6rij¥ T^p 'P<$dtoy: Rhodes had recently revolted from 
Sparta : cp. iii. 4. 28 note. 

ToU npo€<rrriK6{np : q>. i. 7. 2 note. Plut. Ages. 15 calls them 

o{ dfjftaymyoi, 

fV ei7/3air. The Thebans seem to have used the Persian gold 
to coin money bearing the impress of Heracles and the Snake. 
Then after the battle of Cnidus, 394, many of the Asiatic states- 
Rhodes, Cnidus, lasos, Samos, Ephesus, and later on Lampsacus, 
Cyzicus, and even Croton and Zacynthus in Europe — adopted this 
type, entering, it would seem, into some close relationship with 
Thebes, and forming themselves into some sort of League, in all 
probability to protect themselves against Sparta (cp. A. Holm, 
History of Greece, vol. iii. 48 ; Head, Coins, pp. 40, 41). The coins 
of Rhodes, Cnidus, lasos, Samos and Ephesus are inscribed 
with 2YN. 

*AydpoicXffidf : cp. § 4 ; V. 2. 31, 35. 

*l(riAfi»iq : cp. V. 2. 25-35. 

roXofidflop^ is not further mentioned. 

Ti/ioXdy : cp. iv. 2. 1 1 ; he advised the allies to march upon 
Sparta, 394 B. c 

UoXvMn . . . KvXt^n I not otherwise mentioned. 
§ 2. ^ABriwaloi • . . o^ /ifraXa/3<Srrcr : Plut. Ages. 1 5 States the 
contrary, nxrovrw^ (roforcSr, i.e. darics) yitp ctr 'A^var icai Bifias 
KOfuaBivrtip Koi dtaMfpTvp roU ^tiftaytryoU : and Pausanias (iii. 9. 8) 
actually names Cephalus and Epicrates as the recipients. Curiously 
enough Head (Coins, p. 314) is of opinion that a gold coinage was 
first instituted at Athens about 394. 

trc avr&p HpxttrBaii: no meaning can be extracted out of these 
words ; cp. Critical Note. 

th', . . n6ktis du/3aXXov, 'b^;an covertly to attack the Lace- 
daemonians in their respective states,' Dakyns. For ih instead of 
np^ cp. ii. I. 2 /ifi ripa mil tls rois ^XXow 'EXX^yar dio/SoXi^r trxpUv, 

cvplaraaaw itai rat fuyUrrav ir<(Xcir. In the following sections 
Xenophon speaks only of the league formed between the Thebans 
and Athenians. But Diodorus (3d v. 81, 82) relates that after the 
death of Lysander the Corinthians and Argives also joined the 
league, and their example was speedily followed by the whole of 
Euboea, the Leucadians, Acamanians, Ambraciots, and Chalcidians. 
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The results of these alliances are apparent in the list of forces 
opposed to Sparta at the battle of Corinth: cp. iv. 2. 17; 3. 3 
note. 

§ 3. ol iv Tttu Off ficu£ . . . wMiBown, Similarly Isocrates (xiv. 27) 
ytpofiiivcv di rov Kopiv6uMK.ov nokiiiov dih rffp v/3^cv rtjv rovrwf 
(the Thebans). Grote (ix. 113) calls in question this statement, 
that the Thebans instigated the war between the Locrians and 
Phocians, thinking that it is due to Xenophon's philo-Laconian 
and miso-Theban tendency: but the evidence from inscriptions 
(cp. § I note) shows that the Thebans at this time were carrying on 
a far more eneigetic foreign policy than had been previously 
supposed. Xenophon*s account moreover is borne out by Pausan- 
ias (iii. 9. 9), so that Diodorus' jejune version of the affair (xiv. 81), 
on which Grote relies, but which says nothing about the Locrians 
at all, cannot be taken to counterbalance the united testimony 
of the two other authorities. 

Xwiy . . . irvimaxovt : for the expression cp. Thuc. v. 61 ^fMtr 
yhp rht mropdhs &Kyow \vaai npos row AoxtdacfioWovr. 

^K r^r dfiif^iaPrfniatfjLov • . • rffXco'ac, ' to levy money upon the 
debateable land claimed both by the Phocians and themselves 
(i. e. the Locrians).' For the position of afi^urpfrnjaiiiov, on which 
the two datives depend, cp. iii. 2. 30. 

iruXXairXa<ria, i.e. many times as much as the Locrians had 
seized. 

§ 5. TTJs dvTik^ft^g . . . fV AfffcXf 19. These words must mean : 
'the claim they put forward at Decelea to the tithe dedicated 
to Apollo,' L e. at the conclusion of the Peloponnesian War ; cp. 
Justin V. 10. 12 interea Thebani Corinthiique legatos ad Lacedae- 
monios mittunt, qui ex manubiis portionem praedae communis 
belli periculique peterent. quibus negatis non quidem aperte 
bellum adversus Lacedaemonios decernunt, sed tadtis animis 
tantam iram concipiunt, ut subesse bellum inteiligi posset. Plut. 
Lys. 27 r^r dfiuSnyr dprtnoiria'arro rov yroXt/iov OffpauH fidwotf r&p 
SKk»v QvmtAxwf fiavxaCdrr^p* As neither of these authorities 
mention Apollo or Decelea (indeed the booty, we learn, was 
conveyed by Lysander to Sparta), Breitenbach wishes to read 
rljs btKarrjs Tr,t (k Xctar. 

/irl riv Utipaia • • • /a^ axarparMw : cp. ii« 4. 30. 
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UfA • . . tppv^i cp. iiL 4* 4. 

o^ f /« . . . <rvyf oTfxSrffvoy : q>. ill. 4* 3. This fact was not 
previously mentioned by Xenophon. 

§ 6. 4^pcvpi» . . . fifxupov : q). iiL 3. 23 note. Pausanias (iii. 9- ii) 
relates that before the declaration of war the Athenians sent 
ambassadors to Sparta to implore the Lacedaemonians to refer the 
points in dispute to arbitration, but that the ambassadors were 
indignantly dismissed. 

Aveavdpov : Lysander must have returned to Sparta in the spring 
of 395 (cp. iii. 4. so). According to Plutarch (Ages. 20 ; Lys. 24) 
he at once began organizing an extensive conspiracy against 
Agesilaus, which the king only discovered after his death. 

Olraiovt xai 'HpaicXc^»rw. According to Diod. xiv. 38, in 
399 B. c. Herippidas quelled a revolt which had arisen at Heradea 
with great severity, and expelled the Oetaeans from their homes, 
to which they were restored by the Boeotians Avt years afterwards. 

€h *kklapro» in the N W. of Boeotia. The design of the Spartans 
was to attack Boeotia on the north and south sides simultaneously. 

'Opxoiuplavf mrtarfftrt. Orchomenus was the second city of 
the Boeotian League and was always jealous of the Theban 
supremacy. Moreover, at this time her government was aristo- 
cratical, while Thebes was in the hands of the democrats. In 364 
the Thebans razed the city to the ground ; cp. Introd. p. xxxiii. 
§ 7. r^ diaPanipia I cp. iii. 4. 3 note. 

(€payovs : Spartan officers, whose duty it was to collect and com- 
mand the contingents from the allied states : cp. iv. 2. 19 ; v. 2. 7 ; 
Ages. 2. 10 ; Resp. Laced. 13. 4 ; Thuc ii. 75 and Appendix, p. 349. 

Xryormr : for the present instead of the future participle cp. 
ii. 4. 37. 

§ 8. Mff ^TT^o-ofMMiy : for wc with the genitive absolute cp. iii. 
4. 1 ; vi. 5. la For the fact cp. ii. 2. 19. 

^ n^Kis ... f If aif^p : Isocr. xiv. 31 lays the blame on the whole 
Theban state : cp. the similar excuse which the Thebans made for 
their Medism in the Persian War : Thuc. iii. 62. Plutarch (Lys. 15) 
gives the name of the Theban spokesman as Erianthus. 

KaBfifAtyof in the assembly of the Peloponnesian allies. 

M rhv Uupaia : cp. ii. 4. 30. 

/i^ ervoT/Nirc^cty avrois. Curiously enough the Theban orator 

XKM. HELL. I 
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18 made by Xenophon to say nothing of the great services the 
Thebans rendered to Thrasybulus and the other Athenian demo- 
crats in exile at the time : cp. Plut Lys. 27. 

§ 9. rfiy /r &rrf I : the oligarchs in the dty of Athens as opposed 
to the democrats in Peiraeus. 

d^jctf/Acroc : cp. iL 4. 38 ff. 

mXkj dvMl/if I, the so-called military dative ; cp. v. 2. 4. 

napihwnof : cp. ThrBsybolus' speech, ii. 4* 41. 

rd . . . f&oc, 'as far as they were concerned': infinitive 
absolute ; cp. Anab. i. 6. 9 vxo^h i it^ ^ '^"'^ rovrop clwac roift 
iBiKovrat ipCKovt c2 voicZy; Anab. vi. 6. 23 o^l rA iwl rcurf 
(SiroXdoXo/xcy ; Goodwin, M. T. 781. The perfect indicative amiKiXan 
expresses the certainty of the result. 

§ 10. €lK6t ytv€u6ai : the aorist instead of the future and with- 
out Sit expresses more immediate probability ; cp. § 14, and Anab. 
iv. 6. 9 SIXkcvt tU^ rovTMy Bapftwirrmv vktiovs wpoaytvtirOai, 

Sn df iroXXtty Hpxwtn, ' because they rule many '; cp. Goodwin, 
M. T. 377. 

§ II. *Apy€uu: for the hostility of Axgos towards Sparta cp. 
Thuc. ii. 9 ; v. 28, 41, 69 ; and ii. 4. i note. 
§ 12. 'HXfMM : cp. iii. 2. 30. 

rl ^fuy. The meaning is obvious : the construction requires 
some infinitive (e.g. yiytmaiuiv) to be supplied. 

€iX»Tat 6pitoardf, Perhaps an oratorical exaggeration: no 
instance is known. 

§ 13. ^f^iranyjcdrfr. The freedom of Hellas had been the Spartan 
watchword in the Peloponnesian War : cp. Thuc. ii. 8 ; iv. 85, 108, 
121 ; V. 9. 

Apfioarmp . . . dtica MfAif. In Asia Lysander*s decarchies 
seem all to have disappeared (cp. iii. 4. 2 note), although many of 
the harmosts still continued in power supported by Lacedae- 
monian garrisons ; cp. iv. 8. 5. Moreover in Europe, Demosthenes 
(xviii. 96, quoted § 16) says, the Spartans at this time maintained 
harmosts and garrisons in the towns of Euboea, Boeotia, and 
Megara, and upon Aegina and other islands of the Aegean. 

§ 14. ifiri fuyitrrovt : 4^17 like d^ strengthens the superlative ; cp. 
Thuc. vi. 31 fiMyumt ^fi dicbrXovr. 

rupvAnon, 9Cytpo^hmp, which is usually expressed : cp. v. 4. 1. 
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rf man-l strengthens the compaxadve ^ppmiuptaripm : q>. ii. 
3. 22 ir&v ot ravra rf irairl ^KMltmw ddiK^fpo ; 

§ 15. AoKtbtuitwimv irXcoM^Mi: the abstract substantive is more 
emphatic than e. g. vfipiarutij opx*?* 

popuCofup . . . ^firrip^y * we think that we are inviting you to 
benefits far greater for your state than for ours ' ; for the position 
of fui(t» iyaBh • • • r^ ir<$Xf 1 cp. § 3 ofAtffurfiffnia'i/iov, 

§ 16. /^iT^iovuTo /3o9^iv. For the treaty cp. CIA. ii. 6; Lysias 
xvi. 13 : it was made in the name of the Boeotians, the other 
Boeotian states acknowledging at the time the supremacy of 
Thebes. About the same time Athens concluded a treaty with 
the Opuntian Locrians : cp. CIA. ii. 7. 

epcMTv/SovXof, last mentioned ii. 4. 40-43. 

atroKptvaitnyos t6 '^If^uriia, i. e. communicating the decree to the 
Thebans by way of answer. 

arnxUrmv • . . IIfipai«»r: Dem. xviii. 96, alluding to the 
same eventi Aaxtdaifunfltiy yvjs nal ^dk&rrtft dpx^*^ "^ ^ 
kCkK^ Tfjs 'Arruc^r nartx^^P ^ftoarats teal f^povpait^ EXifiotap^ 
Topoypap, rfjp Boimriap Swacrop, Mtyapa, AlyumPf KXftN^, riiS SXXat 
ptftrovsj oh Buvffy ol ^^^X"! ^^ n^tcn rcfrv Kwnipiwfiftf 4(^XBm €ls 
'KklapTOP, 

§ 17. T»9 KOT Vxffira x^ptmvf 'of the places in those parts': 
repeated, v. i. 7. 

?^^ t6p nauattpiav I cp. Paus. iii. 5. 4. 
§ 18. olKtri . . . I'xMj' dp€iuv9. The participial clause and verb 
form one notion, and thus are both negatived by ovccn : ' he no 
longer waited quietly for': cp. Thuc. i. 141 Stop fufn PmiktvTtipi^ 
M XP^P'fPOi irapaxpfj/td rt i(tmf iwvnk&ai, 

?irci^cF : ' tried to persuade.' . 
§ 19. ol eifiam . . . i&offiow : Plut. (Lys. 28) gives a rather different 
account. The Thebans had obtained infonnation of his advance 
from a letter, addressed to Pausanias, to hasten his arrival, which 
had accidently £dlen into their hands. Thereupon they marched 
to the aid of the town, part of their forces however remainmg some 
distance outside. Lysander, after waiting the best part of the day 
for Pausanias, with his army posted on a hiU in front of the town, 
at last advanced towards the wall. While the Thebans outside 
fell upon his rear, those within together with the Haliartians 

I a 
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saddenly threw open the gates, fell upon Lysander and slew him, 
and routed the rest with great loss. 

oi TV ^irXIrai itaX ol Imnu : in apposition to ol Bfifieuou 

Sw&rtpa . . . ctrff . . . c&c. The double interrogative is intro- 
duced by the usual iir6rtpa, which however is not followed by ^, 
but the two clauses are separately expressed by f Trc • • . f rrr : cp. 
I soar. xii. 76 iw6irMpo¥ ^ M xnch fc&nmv alptB^h cfr' aMs Kni<rdpianff 
owe I'x** Xcytcv. 

wpU rhf nCkag : the accusative because of the idea of motion 
implied in timiKMf 'has been stood at the gates.' 

6wo^a96mt : he was slain by Neochorus, a native of Haliartus ; 
Plut Lys. 29 ; de Pyth. orac. p. 408 b : cp. Paus. iii, 5. 5. 

r6 Spos : the Libethrioui a northern spur of Mount Helicon : cp. 
Paus. ix. 34. 4* 

§ 20. im^XafAfioMp oMvf : according to Diod. xiv. 81 the main 
body of the Boeotians halted at the foot of the hill and only two 
hundred of them continued the pursuit up its steep sides. 

ol 6irXrrai : the Lacedaemonians. 

aW&p : the Boeotians. 

irXff/ouff 4 dioffdaioc : Plut (Lys. 28) says 300, who were thus in 
the forefront of the fight to clear themselves from the charge of 
Laconizing, which had been brought against them. 

§ 21. diw^oiMro : Plut Lys. 29 ^jc Ukarai&p tls OrtnriAr iroptvofUw^, 

ttpaa-opf ' people said/ ' it was said ' : cp. vi. 2. 6 ; 4. 12 ; 5. 26. 
§ 22. ol *ABfivtuoi : under Thrasybulusi to whom the Thebans on 
advancing to Haliartus had entrusted the defence of their city: 
Plut. Lys. 28. 

r6 . . . fui(op 4ip6rtif»a ^yhtro : notwithstanding the order of the 
words, t6 ^p6tniita must be subject, and /itlCop predicate. 

frak€f»dpxoog ml mwniKOprijpas i cp. Appendix, p. 347. 
§ 23. \oyi(6firpos . • • ^oyl(orro d^ • . • deck ntbra ravra tdo^v alntnt. 

An anacoluthon : the participial clause is resumed with an inde* 
pendent sentence ikoylCom dc. 

^ol) ^v rAfi: the officers previously mentioned, not the 
Ephors. 

cii;. • •diroKffxwp'iiCOi. • .^JcoXov^ovv . . . orparcvoivro • . . clij. . . ^fcruro. 

The imperfect indicatives are inserted in these dependent clauses 
because they refer to definite and continuing hcts, earlier in time 
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than that expressed by \oytC6fiit¥ot and Aoy^oiroy which in orotic 
recta could themselves only be expressed by the imperfect tense. 

t6 dr avrwf SklyoMi for the weakness of the Lacedaemonian 
cavalry cp. vi, 4. lo, 

rovff dirA rmv wvpymp : cp. iii. I. 32 note. 

pfdioy €Uf: the optative after tan because it is in orattc 
obliquai cp. Goodwin, M. T. 605. 

§ 24. i^* ^t Airupau The infinitive is used in its general signifi- 
cation so that no definite subject is added. In 424 b. c after the 
battle of Delium the Thebans also refused to deliver up the 
Athenian corpses except under the like conditions. The Athenians 
asserted that such a condition was an act of impiety, and success- 
fully maintained their point : Thuc iv. 98. 

dBCfmf ^vop: &iri<n» is not idly repeated, because in the 
second sentence the chief idea is the contrast between iBC/imt and 
vfipumicSh, 

c/ jcal . . . /ri/3a/i|, * if any (Lacedaemonian) trespassed ever so 
little upon any of the lands by the wayside, they chased him bade 
with blows into the roads.' 

§ 25. wmpffirtttw , . . intipoTOn The change of mood is not easily 
explicable: perhaps Xenophon wished to express that the first 
charge was more open to doubt ; cp. v. 3. 12. 

virooirtfvdovf dXX* o& I^KU ' ^^^ oiroydair dXX* o^ f'&XJBt because 
vwwrfF6vtovt Qraip€itrBai is the ordinary technical phrase. 

\apJ»pf 'though he had them in his power.' According to 
Paus. ill 5. 6 the king was tried on this charge immediately after 
his return from Athens, and only acquitted by a narrow majority of 
votes : cp. ii« 4. 39. 

cir Tcycov: cp. Plut Lys. 30 ic^cc Kortfiimaw Urnit iv rf 

/rcXcvriTcrff : not before 385 B. C. : cp. v. 2. 3. 
ravr Arpax^ : for the events which Xenophon here omits to 
narrate cp. Introd. p. xxix ; Diod. xiv. 82. 
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BOOK IV 
CHAPTER I 

f f I-X4. AgnSaus ravagtd Pfnygia, wmmng many eiiiis over to kia suU 
and iMiend Pa^Uigoma^ whert at tkg insi^goiioM of SpitkHdeOsa h§Jormid 
an alSimet with its Mng^ Olys. H$ oho ammgtd a mamagt bttwtm Ofys 
and SpUkridati^ daughter, ff x5-a8L AgmlayswmterfdatDaseyletim. 
Huforagera were worsted in a sktmusk with Pheamabeuau, Herippideu^ 
ifrfimned by S^tkridatea that the eatn^ was encamped at Cane, smeusfiUly 
surprised the eamp: but a parrel over the booty led to the desertion of 
Spithridates and the Paphlagonians to Sardia^much to the vexation </ 
AgeaHaua, f f 99-41, An interview waa arranged between AgeaHaua and 
PhamabaMua,/rom which, though Pkamabatua dednted AgeaHaua* ojhra, 
tkey parted mutual Jrienda, tke king promising to leave tke aairafa territory, 
AgesHaus also formed a warm attachment to Phamabaau^ son. 

§ I. Sifia furoir»p^. The narrative broken off in iiL 4. 29 is here 
resumed. 

§ 2. 2wtBpMTov : q). iii. 4. la 
rovrov • . . rod ift^urrdvoi. The infinitival clause stands in 
apposition to and explains rourov. 

§ 3. 'Orvt. The name of the king of the Paphlagonians is given 
as Cotys in Ages. 3. 4 and by Plut. Ages. 9 ; as Thys by Theopomp. 
fr. 198 ; and as Thyus by Cor. Nep. Dat 2. 

Kakovfieros . • . o^ Jb^efiePfjitei, It appears from Anab. v. 6. 8 
that this must have happened before the summer of 400 B.c 

farn-coc: Urweiaw, fjp abnA ol Pdpfiapoi POfUCovoi Kptirrm thnu 
dinficnyc r^r /SacnXf <•€ Unrtlat, Anab. 1. c 

§ 4« ifnryddog Mp6fy sc. r^v Bvyarepa : Spithridates by joining 
Agesilaus had become <^vydr. 

§ 5. r&v rpufieoiTO, i. e. r&r mpi 'Uptarfrldar : cp. iii. 4. 20. 

§ 6. W d* o( /AcXXcDy sc. iopoKMvai, 'why should I not have seen 
him ? ' i. e. ' to be sure I have seen him * : cp. mr yitp ob fUKkei ; 
Plat Phaed. 78 b. 
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§ 7. oS : the antecedent is t6 SytaB<u yvptuKa lulkkUmip oSvinf, 
§11. fiovXoiUv^. The dative of the person after c&oi and yiyrnvBai 
is followed by the participles 0ovXofi<ry, ^o/Up^ ^m<1P> ^k^^f^^ 
instead of a clause with a finite verb : /icriry ficvkofUw^ iorl^ 
tKtirof /SovXcrai. Cp. v. 3. 1 3 fv di oh r^ 'AyiyotXi&^p Ax$Ofiip^ ravro. 
i 'Hptmrida : cp. § 5 note. 
§ 12. Kai fjfuU : in opposition to the thirty. 
§ 13. rcXoff : adverbial : ' in fine,' ' in short' 
§ 14. rvxa aya&fj, ' cum bona fortuna.' 
fpos : the spring of 394. 
ijhfi, 'at once': cp. Anab. i. 4. 16 /yw lUv, i Mp«r, ^dii 

§ 15. €w\ Tovrou, 'having shaken hands upon it/ i.e. to seal the 
compact. 

KaXAuiv, also mentioned in Ages. 8. 3. 
Aa<ricvXfiov : cp. ill. 4* 13. 

Bfjpai : the Persian grandees carefully preserved their game : 
cp. Anab. i. 2. 7 ; Cyrop. i. 4. il. 

§ 16. nap4ppti : the imperfect carries the reader back to the time 
of which the author is speaking : cp. ii. L 21. 

<rvp npopofiaig, i.e. with regularly organized plundering ex- 
peditions, trvp is used in an almost instrumental sense, because 
irpopoftai denotes the troops employed on the expeditions as well as 
the expeditions themselves : cp. Anab. v. i. 7 £Kk6 poi doKtl tr^ 
npovoyuDUi \anP6»tiv rh. imrrfitta, SXXmt d« fiij wkapatr&oif in irfCffO^t ; 
Polyb. iv. 73. 4 r^s flip vpovoiihg ivai^Kt tcarh rijf x^pas, 
§ 17. ^oirapfif votf : cp. iii. 4. 22. 
ipliora . . . hp^nawnf^pa : cp. Anab. i. 8. 10 <Ix^ ^< ^^ bptwoipa 
€K T&p d(6p»p fcff irXoyioy anonrafUva itai vtr6 rotf dUf>poiS tig ytfp 
Pkfworraf its ^laK&imiP Jry irrvyx^poup I Cyrop. vi. I. 30. 
§ 18. «ff tU : instead of tU : cp. § 19 ; v. 2. 40. 
§ 19. r6 A^po&p, * the compact mass,' Dakyns. 
§ 20. rplrji 4 r€Tdprj3 : for the omission of the article cp. i. 6. 20. 
§ 21. ^Xovf, i.e. other than hoplites : cp. ii. 4. 9. 

roaovTcvs, i. e. as numerous as the hoplites. 
§ 22. iBvtrOf sc. 6 'Hpcinridoff. 

§ 23. ol SKXoi rptoKopra I cp. iii. 4. 8, 20. Herippidas was himself 
one of the commissioners. 
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§ 34. iwurta^p • • • iroXXol hntrw. The nom. absolate itrnna^p 
is probably to be explained as an anaooluthon. Xenophon might have 
written iroXXo^ ^cjcrfcrt instead of iroXXol Itrciroy : cp. iL 3. 3. 

oTfMtnmtdtiq : this form instead of the usual arparowi^ is never 
used by Xenophon elsewhere. 

atftol : the men in the camp as opposed to the irpo^Xmo}. 
Skka dij ola, 'other gear such as a man like Phamabazus 
would have/ Dakyns : cp. iv. 5. 4. 

§ 35. iKXXorff SKkg: cp. Plut. Ages. 11 [^ ^ppafiaCos] ttx^f 6t\ r& 
vXfurra ovv iavr^ rmv ruiUbv ical ipfunfr&v ifyx!^pti koL Iwi^wvy^p 
SKkoTt SkXax'^ ^^ X^P°^ /uB^dpvfttPOf» 

§ 36. vwoaTTfO'at, as distinguished from /iricmTtraf, implies not 
only 'to post/ but ' to post in order to intercept * : cp. Anab. iv. i. 
14 {nroarfiamtrtt iv <rrrrf ol arparfiyoi, #7 ri ntplcKOitp r&v tlpfiiuimv /i^ 

Xo^poiribXmr : Spartan officials: cp. Resp. Lac 13. 11 fv df 
Xiyida 8ym9 [rtr IX%], irp^ Xa^vpotritXas [rovrov 6 /3a<rcXfdff 
diroirf^iirffij. 

§ 37. *Apuuov : Anab. i. 8. 5 ; ii. I. 4 ; 4. I : Ariaeus, ^ Kvpov 
{nrapxw, commanded the Asiatic troops stationed on the left wing 
at the battle of Cunaxa* After the death of Cyrus, the Greek 
generals offered to place him on the Persian throne; but he 
preferred to make his peace with Artaxerxes. 

moTcvoYUTffr, i. e. trusting that he could make their peace with 
the king, because he too had once been guilty of the same crime 
of rebellion. 

§ 38. Mtyapdrov I son of Spithridates and fovourite of Agesilaus : 
cp. Ages. 5. 4 ff. ; Plut. Ages. 11. 
§ 30. fJKowrtVf sc. Agesilaus. 
irop^, sc Apollophanes. 

&nrffp c]x«i 'jnst as he was': 'without further ceremony/ 
Dakyns. 

§ 32. <f»iKo£ Koi avfipaxos : cp. i. 6, 24 for the history of the 
event alluded to. 

Aair€p Tiavaffitppovt : cp. i. I. 31 ; 5. 9. 
§ 33. MP . . . ?;(«» for Skim . . . ^x^ : cp. iv. 4. 16, Ac 
fforcuecieo/ififMi • . . naraKtiwupira^ chiastic : the former refers to 
dMpOf the latter to olKffpara, 
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Iwms . . • 6woM6pat : ' how this can be the conduct of men who 
know the meaning of gratitude.' 6wodid6mi is dependent upon 
iwivraiitprnw. 

§ 34. hrffo'xvfStiiniP aMv, never used elsewhere with an accu- 
sative of the person. 

ml mr i^vmiUvas^ 'go to war even with their guest- 
friends.' 
§ 35. (rvyr/SovXffvov : sc to make this exchange. 

yfpofih^ . • . irpocncvrovira . . • f^ppnu The transition from the 
dative to the accusative is explained by the difierence of meaning : 
ywo/Upf expresses a condition, irpotncvroOrra • • . Ifxprra together 
with C^v its results. 
§ 36. Siiobovkavt : cp. iii. i. 26 note. 

vwfiKSovt : used as a substantive : cp. § 37 ; Cyrop. v. 5. 37. 

fiil ohxi : the double negative is due to the notion of hindrance 
implied in rtror hv dc ocr : cp. Goodwin, M. T. 807. 

§ 37. nuovr^ r» . . . ioriv : a parenthesis : ' so strong, it seems, 
is the force of honour/ Grote ix. loi. 
§ 39. KoX^ ht^vi cp, Anab. ii. 6. 28 Iri Mpaibr ^. 

M€iunia6 yvr : rw is rarely used in prose : for another instance 
after an imperative cp. v. i. 32 trt ww, 

ixpvros . . . *\laiov : genitive absolute : Plut. Ages. 13 calls 
the secretary Adaeus. 

§ 40. ^€ippafid(ov amhri/ii^ Pharnabazus was absent from his 
satrapy a considerable time after the battle of Cnidus in 394-393 
(iv. 8. 1-9), and again during the negotiations before the peace of 
Antalcidas (v. i. 28) in 388-387 : cp. Plutarch (Ages. 13) XP^ 
wtpi6rrt TOP dkoy mrotrr^pifiiwrot o^rov ical <f>vy6vT0S vir6 rAv ddcX^y 
flf n9\(m 6i 9ff<rop Urxyp^ hrtfUXtiro. 

ipfjurBims almv : genitive absolute. 

^•»ff &¥ : for the optative with Ir in a final sentence cp. iv. 8. 
16 ; Goodwin, M. T., App. iv. 

dc' iKupov, i. e. the Persian. 

t6 ard^uuf : accusative of respect after lyicpi^ui, 

fuyicmf . . . r&y inudwr. Xenophon evidently means that the 
boy, although he was too young, was desirous of competing with 
the men in the stadium race. Plutarch (Ages. 13), mistaking 
Xenophon's meaning, represents that the boy was so itiyaf koI 
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aKkfip6tf that he was in danger of bdng excluded from the boys' 
contest 

8M-888 B.C. 

§ 41. tls O^Pn^ fndlop; S. of Mt. Ida in the Troad : cp. Anab. 
viL 8. 7 ; Her. vii. 43. 

'AoTvpiyv^ff : 70 stades to the W. of Thebe ; cp. Strabo, xiii. 
613. 

waptaKtvtvdCtro • . • wop€wr6/upos : without Us, as in Thuc iL 91 
nap9a'KtvdCo¥ro ilfivrov/MMc. In all Other passages Xenophon uses 
«>r with the fiit part, after napaaictvdCtaSm, 

apmrirn. The march of the Ten Thousand through the enemy*s 
country and his own successes filled Agesilaus with the ambitious 
dreams of an Alexander the Great. 



CHAPTER n 

II x-8. Tkg SparlOHt fwcaiUd A^mUms, who wiih much ngnt pnpand 
to obty ihi summons, H$ lift Euxtnus behmd him wiih 4,000 mm, and 
set out across the Hettesponi ai the head of a large and wett^appointed army. 
II 9-15. Arislodemus comnumded the Spartan army. The enemy assembled 
at Corinth, and following the advice of Timolaus resolved to advatue upon 
Sparta. But when they had marched as for as the Nemea, the Lacedae- 
monians were already at Sityon, and continued their advance till they were 
only ten stades distant from the enemy. || 16, 17. The Lacedaemonians 
numbered 13,500 foot and 600 horse besides light troops : the enemy 
mustered 04,000 foot, 1,550 horse, besides a considerable body ofUghi troops. 
II X8-43. BtMle of the Nemsa — In engaging both armies swerved towards 
the right. The Lacedaemonians on the right wing far outflanhed the 
Athenians opposed to them emd easily defeated them, though all their aOies 
were fairly beaten. The Lacedaemornans, however, successively routed the 
Argives, Corirtthitms, and some of the Thebans, as they returned from their 
pursuit, arul thusfotalfy gamed the victory, 

§ I. ol di AaK§deufi6noi. At this point Xenophon resumes his 
narrative of events in Greece, interrupted at iii. 5. 35. 
rii xp^fuiTo : cp. iii. 5* !• 
r^ fuyiorgs ir^Xtis ovrtoniKvias : cp. iii. 5* 2 ovriaracov Koi 
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§ a. 'Eirurvdiday : if Schneider's conjecture in v. 4. 39 be right, he 
was afterwards slain by the Theban cavalry not far from Thespiae in 
378 B.C during Agesilaus* first invasion of Boeotia. Plutarch's 
account (Ages. 15) of the message of Epicydidas and the ready 
obedience of the king is worthy of study. 

§ 3. ^yayieatoy ., .rg narpldi : Plut (Apo. Lacon. 41) quotes from 
Agesilaus* letter to the Ephors— ^px* yV ^^ ifiovrf dpxdp, aKkh 
rf ir<SXfft Koi rois avfifidxou, 

ol fufi an emphatic negative, the fear expressed by fi^ MKa&m" 
/uu being denied by ov: cp. Cyrop. iii. 2. 8 ol *ApfuH<n oi ft^ 
dcfttrrat rovr iroXcfuow : Goodwin, M. T. 296. 

§ 5. EC^iPop &pi»wrnj[P I cp. iii. I. 4 Oiffp»pa dpftofrrijpi iv. 8. I, 3 ; 
and Appendix, p. 348. No further mention is made of Euxenus 
and his troops. 

ol iroXXol T&p (rrpartmr&p. Although the representatives of the 
Asiatic allies had voted 0otf$€tp rj Aoicfdot/iOM, the majority of the 
soldiers themselves, i. e. the Asiatic contingents and mercenaries, 
preferred to stay in Asia. 

ff-pocifTff • . • «r . . . dwr»p : instead of a direct object, e. g. 2^a, 
after irpocikr, the partidpial clause is added for the sake of clearness. 

§ 6. €{ncpiptip does not occur elsewhere, though the compound 
difVKpiPttPf in the sense of ' to keep in good order,^ is common : cp. 
Oecon. 8. 6 dccvjcpcyi^/icVovr dnXlras. If the reading be retained, 
the passage must be translated ' that it was their duty to keep their 
men on the march in good order.' Of the conjectures, for which cp. 
Critical Note, Kurz's gives the most satisfactory meaning: Sims 
Tovt OTpartvofUPovs dccvjcpcMi. 

§ 7. tkarrop : adverbial for Air Adrroyor, like irXcoy, iii. 4. 13. 
an'6: cp. Anab. i. I. 9 arpanvpa (rvpfki^p aw6 rom»y r&p 
Xpiltutrw. 

ToaovrttP . . • KonaKtvaaBfi. * However, though so laxge a sum 
was expended, arms worth a great deal of money were obtained 
for the expedition.' DindorTs conjecture xplt*^''^''9 vd/twoWa SwXa 
would make the meaning much clearer, which evidently is that the 
weapons so obtained were worth a great deal more than the cost of 
the prizes : cp. Critical Note. 

§ 8. duPq : according to Paus. iii. 9. 12, from Abydos to Sestos. 
MivacKot . . ."Opfrimrot : nothing more is known of them. 
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*Hptfnr(9ar: q>. iv. I. II-20. 

ffZr iw6 irdXf wff : distributive like <m airh ^X^c, ii. 4* 33. 
Paaikwvtt i. e. Xerxes in 480 B. C : q>. Ages. 2. i 1^ iwiavalap 
^dhp 6 pdpPofiot iwoi^trarOf raunjv fulop fj ip liiyvl m rj ww fy 6 

§ 9. ^y d^ rovr^p, ' meanwhile ' : Xenophon here returns to events 
in Greece, which he had left in § i. 

^hyriainoKis : the son of the exiled king, Pausanias : cp. Pans. 
iii« 5« 7* 

rov ytP€V9: of the royal £unily : cp. iiL 3. 3* 
npddiKW : cp. Plut Lye 3 ro^ bi tup 6p^a»&p ficmkiup imrp^ 
mvt AoiCf doifHSnoi irpodurovr &p6fuiCop* 

§ la (nwctXry/MMM : in Corinth, Diod. xiv. 82. 

ifiovktvopTO : sa ol ipajniou 
§ II. TffuSXoor: one of the demagogues, who had received the 
Persian gold through Timocrates, lii. 5. i. 

^fioiov . . . olonrrp: the same correlative particles are used 
Cyrop. i. 4. 11; 5. 10. 

Urxyp^tpopi without roerovr^ as ii. 2. 2. 

§ 12. ZpOw *■ ^Kft tP&€P. 

r6 vvp : the article expresses the well'kfuntm means of destruc- 
tion. 

§ 13. iTffpl ^ftoplat: cp. the compromise between the Thebans 
and the Athenians as to the battle array, § 18. 

f/r ^irJo-ovr, ' how many deep ' : cp. th dvo, iii. i. 22. 
lijp iik^iakop : cp. Critical Note. The text seems hopelessly 
corrupt : iii^akot is a poetic word, meaning ' sea-girt' To supply 
Mp with Leondavius is not in accordance with the facts ; for the 
Lacedaemonians evidently marched by the straight inland road 
through Tegea and Mantinea to Sicyon. No conjecture hitherto 
made gives a satisfieictory meaning: cp. Grote ix. 130. 

§ 14. /v Tff Nff/M? . . . ^y r^ Ziicv&n, * in the district near the Nemea 
. • • in the district of Sicyon' : cp. iv. 4. 15 tcr ^Xiovira /fi/3aX«v ; 
V. 2. 25 ut d* tytPopTO ip Biffiau, iarparoirtdtvaapTO ?(« rrjt ir<SXcfl»r. 
The Nemea is the brook flowing between Corinth and Sicyon. 

aMkPf i. e. T&p AoKtdtuftoplmp, 

*Ein*Uttav : its situation is doubtful ; in iv. 4. 13 Xen. says that 
it was fortified by Praxitas (in 392 ?) ipa ^povpLop thf irp6 rijs ^lor 
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rotr wiiinix'^* ^^ taxaX have been on some high ground near the 
Nemea, not fa^ from the sea. 

in. TUP vtf€pd€(Utv, * from above ' : q>. viL 4. 13 /( Wfpdf^tov. 

airovtf U e. rovf AoJCffdaifioyiovr. 
§ 15. Korifiriirap : supply ol AaKtdaifa6tnou 

ol rrfpoi ■■ ol apriwakoi : SO vii. 5. 8. 

airtXB6rr€s I Grote (ix. 1 29) very properly defends this, the MSS. 
reading, against the vulgate in€\66mt. After a general advance to- 
wards Sicyon, keeping to the high ground, where their light-armed 
troops came into conflict with the enemy, the Corinthian allies seem 
now to have retired (airt\B6vT«s), and encamped near the Nemea, 
some five or six miles from Corinth, still on rough and rocky ground. 

rijp X'^^P"^ • CP* l^iod. xi V. 83 ytvofurfif ti irapard$tut irapck r&r 
Nffficay irorafM$y : Aeschines ii. 168 r^y Nf /if (ida luikovfUvifp x^p^dpay, 
§ 16. *HXcW . . . Aaawptup. Hence it appears that the arrange- 
ments made at the end of the Elean War, 397 B. c, still continued : 
cp. iii. 3. 30, 31. 

Kp^rrr roftfrat, mercenaries : cp. Thuc ii. 9 ; vii. 57. 

Mapyopt^p . • . Strphmp . . . *A/i^id<SX«r : Cp. iii. 2. 30 note. 

Utxtiplap^ i. e. a holy truce during a festival ; from iv. 4. 15 it 
appears that the governing party at Phlius were not very well dis* 
posed towards Sparta, so that the truce was probably a mere excuse, 
as so often in the case of the Aigives : cp. iv. 7. 2. 
§ 17. *OpxpfjJptoi : cp. iii. 5. 6 note. 

vXtop ^p : cp. Critical Note. Some words seem to have dropped 
out : for ^tX«y or ^i\6p without the article can scarcely mean that 
the light-armed troops together with those of the Corinthians were 
more numerous than those of the Lacedaemonians. Of hoplites 
Xenophon's items give a total to the Lacedaemonians of I3,500| 
and to the enemy of 24,000. But on the Lacedaemonian side the 
contingents of some of the states do not seem to be mentioned : for 
he has not included the Tegeate and Mantinean contingents of 
which he himself speaks in § 13, nor again the Achaean over against 
whom the Athenians were at first posted, § 18. Diodorus (xiv. 82) 
does not help us to solve the difliculty: he estimates the Lace- 
daemonian infantry at 23,000^ and the Corinthian and their allies 
at only 15,000. 

'AKappap€t : Wachsmuth's conjecture Alpiapts is made extremely 
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probable by the fact that in the list of allies (iv. 3. 15) who fought 
at Coronea all these names reappear except the Acamanians, in 
whose place stand the Aenianes. In iii. 5. 6 the Aenianes are 
mentioned in connexion with the Melians. 

§ 18. ffttf fjJv • . . flxoy : cp. Introd. p. xxx. Xenophon's narrative 
is so bald, that the motive of the Thebans is by no means clear. 
Either the Thebans were afraid of the Lacedaemonians, or the 
holding of the right wing may have implied the commandership-in- 
chief for the day (cp. § 13 irtpl ^/Aoptas ^ttwpArrano) : against the 
first hypothesis may be urged the bravery of the Thebans a few 
weeks later at Coronea in fighting the Spartans hand to hand. 
Against the second nothing much can be said, except that in the 
time of Epaminondas at any rate the Thebans peculiarly affected 
the left wing. 

rov tit iKKoldtKOf to be taken as a substantive : ' the formation 
into sixteen deep.' This apparently was the depth agreed upon in 
§ 13 oirti»r iM^I Xuiv paBuat rht ^oXoyyar iroiov/iCMu al ntSAcK KvicKwruf 
Tocr iroXc/uotff nap€xoi€v. The ordinary depth of the Greek phalanx 
was eight only : cp. Thuc v. 68. 

fiaBtiajf vavrtX&t : for the position of the adverb cp. v. 3. 2 
3X17179 fravrtXAff. 

lijp <l)£kayya : their own division or phalanx. 

M rh bt(id: Thucydides (v. 71) notices this tendency of all 
Greek armies, due to the soldiers' desire to keep the right or 
unshielded side out of reach of the enemy. 

T»v iroXf/utty : the genitive depends on virrpfxoify. 
§ 19. rsrauiyccray, sc ol froXf^iot. 

itvayol : cp. iii. 5. 7 ; Appendix, p. 349. 

rf Tyov/Acy^ neuter: 'the leading company'; cp. Anab. 
ii. 2. 4. 

al ftiv t( ipvkai . . • a2 dc TftTapcr. The Athenian military 
organization was based on their political division into ten tribes, cp. 
Thuc ii. 4. 4 ; vL 98. For the article cp. i. 1. 18. Lysias (xvL 15) tells 
how specially ill his own tribe fared in this encounter. 

§ 20, Tj 'Ayporr^: a name of Artemis. Cp. Resp. Lac 13. 8 
irop yhp 6p&¥T9bv ifiti t&p iroXc/i/wy ;(^//iaipa or^oyuSf'Trm, ovXcIv re 
wdpTos Tovs irap6vTas a^Xipr&r vtffior koX luibtva AamdaifioMwv d^Tff^cSrti- 
T09 cfyoi. 
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r^y xlfMipav : the article expresses the customary nature of the 
sacrifice. 

tKOT^prnv : the partitive genitive stands as subject to tmnrop, as 
as if it were iitartpmp ru4s, 

§ 31. l<rop . . . r«y ^ABiivalwf I i. e. the six Athenian tribes opposite 
to them : the partitive genitive depends on ^ov. 

tmp€vowTOy i. e. towards the left. 

alir&p, i.e. of the Athenians in the four tribes : the partitive 
genitive is helped out by the following tl ns. For tt nr cp. Anab. 
V. 3. 3 ol dc SKkot an^opTO \m6 rt t&p fn^tidmp Kal ;(uSyor mi tl rtr 
p6a^, 

§ 32. iropciMu, from napitnu : * Some one, it is said^ shouted, '' Let 
their front ranks pass," ' Dakyns. 

th rh yufufd I their right or unshielded side. 
§ 33. rii rtlxiit L e. of Corinth, as appears from what follows. 
Xenophon by Itrctra dc after r6 fiip irpdror seems to imply that the 
first fugitives were admitted, but that soon afterwards the gates were 
shut. Demosthenes (xx. 53) says that at first the philo-Laconian 
party refused to open the gates, but that afterwards dieir opponents 
M^^^oM rhg nvkat finiv fiiq. r&v iroXXwy. 



CHAPTER III 

(S z, a. Ai Ampkipofis Dtnyiidas mtt AgmtauM wUh thi mws of ikt 
victory and wa» stmi by the kmg to Asia to iHcouragt tMg mttia with tk$9t 
tidings, II 3-^ As he manhsd across Thsssaly, Agmtaus vms muik 
annoyed by the ThessaHan cavedry hanging on his rear. At last he ordered 
his own cavalry to charge them : they were compleidy routed, and he then 
continued his march without hindrance eufar as Boeotia, || za-14. On 
the frontiers Agesdans heard of the defeat and death of the admirai Pisander 
at Cnidus. To keep up the heart of his soldiers he announced that Pisander 
had been hiUed in the moment of victory, || 15-90. Baide ofCoronea — 
The hostile forces met on the plain of Coronea, The Argives Jled brfore 
AgesdauSf who commanded the right wing, without a blow. Herippidas and 
the Asiaticalb'es were victorious in the centre : but on the left the Thebans cut 
complete through the Orchomenians. Then they tried to make their way to 
their allies, who had fled to the slopes of Helicon, Agesdaus hdercspied 
them so that only a portion fought their wey through, || 91-93. ^*** 
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dt^ AgiaPmttM onUnda iropky iobeutup, and ikt TMamg trnt httrUdi to 
ncovir thnr dead, Thgn AgmUms ekduaUd a Hike of his ^oUs ai Ddphi^ 
wkOi GyHs, the poUmarch^ led the amty through Phods into Loen$» The 
LocHans tMached hie rear, and slew him and many of his si^ff, 

§ I. 'O dc*Ayi;<r^aoff ; Xenophon here takes up the narrative inter- 
rupted at iv. 2. 8. 

oirffvdttv in r^f *K<rias* According to Plutarch (Ages. 16) the 
king marched without opposition as far as the country of the 
TrallianSy whose feeble resistance he overcame without difficulty. 

Af^uXidof, last mentioned as one of Agesilaus* envoys to 
Tissaphemes in 396 B.C (iii. 4. 6). In the interval he must 
have returned to Sparta. 

yuefcy, ' are victorious ' : present tense as in § 13. 

Ikt^ . . . irafurXi^^cir : Ages. 7. 5 ^^ i*^^ AaKedMiiop(m», iyyvf 
bi fwfMOi rfty iroXff/i/ofty. Diod. xiv. 83 estimates the loss of the 
Lacedaemonians and their allies at ifioo, and of their opponents at 
2,80a According to the Ages. 1. c the king exclaimed on hearing 
the news, ^v, & 'EXXiir, ^cSrc ol pvw rt^itAres (xoyol i^trar fdrnr 
yijcov ftax&fievoi w6itras revs fiapfidpow, 

§ 2. ovimtfonvaM : for the fact cp. iv. 2. 4. 

thc6t . . . ehm : for the present infinitive cp. iii. 5. 10 note. 

EvOvftaripovi I Korh (rvwcriy, as if wokirag had preceded. 

ti^fu¥ ; cp. iv. 2. 3. 
§ 3. e«rraX/ay : cp. Introd. p. xxix. Xenophon has omitted alto- 
gether to record the expedition of Jsmenias the Theban northwards 
in the winter months, 395-394. From Diod. (xiv. 82) it appears that 
Ismenias at the head of 2,000 Boeotians and Argives first helped 
Medius, the tyrant of Larisa, to expel the Lacedaemonian garrison 
from Pharsalus, and then marching southwards seized Heradea, slew 
all the Lacedaemonians in it, drove out the Peloponnesian colonists 
and restored the city to the Trachinians (cp. iiL 5. 6 note). Shortly 
afterwards Ismenias persuaded the Aenianes and Athamanes to 
revolt from Sparta, and defeated the Phodans under the command 
of the Lacedaemonian Aldsthenes at Naryx in Locris. 

From this section it seems that the appearance of Ismenias in 
Thessaly had even been more fai reaching in its effects than 
Diodorus records : for the Crannonians and Scotussians as well as 
the Larisaeans and Pharsalians are called o-vfifiaxoi BoM»roir, and 
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all the Thessalians, except the exiles, united to harass Agesilaus on 
his march. 

§ 4. i¥ irXoKrcV : in a hollow square, the van of which was called 
<m$/ia and the rear ov^ This was the usual marching order 
adopted by the Greeks, when they were exposed on all sides to 
attacks from the enemy. Cp. Anab. iii. 4. 43. 

rw «#pl alr6v. Probably not the select body of 300 horsemen, 
who usually formed the body-guard of the king (Her. viii. 124 ; 
Thuc. V. 72) but ro\>t ntpX aMif fuXa tlpwrrovs, whom Agesilaus 
had enlisted in Asia : cp. § 6 ; iii. 4. 15 ; iv. 2. 5. 

§ 5. fiaXa aia(f>p6vtis ; for the expression cp. Ages. 6. 7 ^avx^s dc 
[^ 6 'Ayrio'iKaot] iMnrtp &y vapBivot 17 ow^ftoptcrAni vpoPatPOi. 

§ 6. roir SKKoiff sc. ivwtvat, 
fropayyAXciy : dc^icciy has to be supplied from the following 
clause. 

§ 8. rf fiapBoKiif : in Thessaly Phthiotis. 

§ 9. npapr6t: Steph. Byz. Uphs wSkis Utpptufiix^i it lay to -the 
north of Narthadum. 

rii *Axaucc^ . . . 2/>i;: Mount Othrys. Plutarch (Ages. 16, 17) 
here follows some different authority. At this point, he says, Diph- 
ridas the ephor met Agesilaus with orders to march immediately 
into Boeotia. The king at once obeyed, although rather re- 
luctant as he wished for larger reinforcements, passed through 
Thermopylae, crossed the friendly territory of the Phodans, 
and finally encamped near Chaeronea. This route agrees with 
Xenophon. 

fuxp^ irpJf : for the double preposition cp. Anab. vi. 4. 26 p^xP'' 
th TO aTpaT^irtdov. 

§ 10. €w\ ri ipfiokj: the march round the Aegean coast was 
accomplished /if low fj iv pfjpi according to Ages. 2. i. 

pipnttidrfS : cp. Introd. p. xlv. Xenophon doubtless means to 
connect the ill omen with the naval defeat. 

tH vavpaxi^* The artide is noticeable : it seems to imply that 
the sea-fight off Cnidus is already well known to the reader, 
although Xenophon has related none of the circumstances that led 
up to it In fact not a word has been said about the Lacedae- 
monian fleet, since Agesilaus appointed his brother-in-law Pisander 
as its admiral in the summer of 395 (iii. 4. 29). Pisander apparently 

XEN. HELL. K 
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(if we follow Diod. xiv. 79, 81, 83) during the next twelve 
months accomplished absolutely nothing either against Rhodes or 
against Conon : Conon too was prevented from continuing his 
successes for want of supplies, until— probably in the winter six 
months 395-394 — he himself undertook a journey to lay his case in 
person before Artaxerxes at Babylon. His mission was completely 
successful. The Persian king promised him the necessary money 
and supplies, and more important still, allowed him to choose 
whom he would among the Persian officials to collect them. 
Conon's choice fell upon Phamabazus, who was at the time 
smarting under the invasion of Agesilaus. Accordingly next sum- 
mer Conon and Phamabazus put to sea with a fleet of more than 
90 vessels, and cruised about Loryma in the Cnidian Chersonese, 
where, on hearing that the enemy's fleet was at Cnidus, they pre- 
pared for battle. The Spartan admiral sailed out of Cnidus at 
the head of 85 vessels and put in to Physcus in the same 
peninsula. Just outside the two fleets met in battle ; Conon was 
victorious and Pisander himself was slain. Cp. iv. 8. i ; Isocr. 
V. 61-64 ; ix. 52-57 ; Cor. Nep. Con. 3, 4 ; Justin vl 3 ; Ctesias, 
fr. 62, 63 ; Pans, iil 9. 2 ; vl 3. 16. 
§ II. rait ^oiptaa-ais I cp. iii. 4. 1. 

KcSyMM : this is the first mention of Conon since Xenophon (ii. 
I. 29) recorded his flight to Salamis after the battle of Aegos- 
potami. 

TO 'EXXi^vficoy, sc yavrtrJy. Plato (Menex. 245 a) calls these 
Greeks (pvyddas Koi tBtXovrdf. Isocrates (ix. 56) speaks of 
Evagoras of Salamis as supplying rrjt dvtnifuns rffv wXtiarfiv, 
Cp. Dem. XX. 68. 

KforpooBtv avrov. Diodonis also (xiv. 83) speaks of Pisander as 
at first successfully engaging with rats wponktovaan paval: but, 
when the Persian triremes came up, he goes on to say, the Pelo- 
ponnesian allies fled to land, and Pisander, left alone, fell fighting 
bravely. Conon pursued the Lacedaemonians to the shore and 
captured 50 triremes and 500 men. But most of the crews and 
the rest of the triremes escaped in safety to Cnidus. 

§ 12. /\aTr6vuv . . . 'EXXi^mjcoO. Once more the question of 
numbers presents hopeless difficulties. While Diodonis represents 
the diflerence between the two fleets as one of about five ships 
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only, Xenophon apparently means that Conon's Greek fleet alone, 
without the Phoenician ships of Phamabazus, far outnumbered 
the Lacedaemonian fleet. 

avT^ <l>tvyttm : a kind of da/tvus incammodi, 

i/jLpokiis . • . rpi^pti, i.e. with his trireme staved in by the 
charges of the enemy's ships. 

§ 13. cloy . • . fUTtxfUf : ciiop^Toiovrop &iTff : cp. ii. 3. 45 oSbr . • . 
fUTa8aK\t<r6ai, 

oU ap6yKrfw cZrat . • . aSroir : the infinitive, the construction being 
changed, depends on imOvfujBti^ * that there was no necessity for 
them to share it' The dative aMis depends on d»6yai¥, 

furaPaX»Vt sc. rii ffyytkiupa : Cp. Plut Ages. 17 nSMor/a Xryfty 
fficAcuoY rovt iM tfoXomyr ^koptos. 

§ 14. i/uL . . . Xryoiv: i/ta goes with the participle as in 
iii. I. 2a 

tiayytkui : neut plur. accusative after ipovBvrti : cp. i. 6. 37 

iBw ra c^ayyfXio. 

rwy T§0vfi4p»p: partitive genitive, serving as object to dcc- 
vt flirt : cp. iii. i. 4. 

rf X<(yy : * in consequence of the report,' Dakyns. 

«r . . . vucwwt»p: for the participial construction cp. iii. 

4. I. 

§ 15. BowTol . . . AoKpoL All these allies fought at the battle of 
Corinth except the Aenianes, unless indeed KlvwMt is to be read 
for 'AfcapvaMs in iv. 2. 17 (cp. note). The Melians too did not fight 
at Coronea, probably because Agesilaus had just marched through 
their territory. 

dio/Saov, i. e. over the Corinth gulf, because the Isthmus was 
held by the enemy ; cp. iv. 4. i. 

*0pxontp6v : cp. iii. 5. 6. Lysander had induced Orchomenus 
to revolt from Thebes, whereupon the Lacedaemonians must have 
garrisoned the town. 

vtobafMfis, i. e. the survivors of the two thousand, who had 
crossed with Agesilaus to Asia in 396 : iiL 4. 2. 

o^ . . . ^viKov : cp. Ages. 2. 1 1 i^cv d* o^roc r<»y rw c{ oZkov 
a^r^ avarpartva'afiiwmif kolL t&p Kvpttmp rivts : cp. iiL 4. 20. 

aw6 rS»p . . . 'EXXipidby : cp. iv. 2. 4-8. 

avT6B€p, i.e. from the immediate neighbourhood. 
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§ i6. diify^ofiat. Xenophon, according to Plutarch (Ages. i8)y 
was himself present at Coronea: Ka\ naprfv alr6t rf 'AyiycriXay 
avvaytiPtC6fupot i( *Aaias dto/Sc/S^ic^r. He makes no attempt, it is 
to be remarked, to give the exact numbers of the opposing forces : 
in Ages. 2. 7, 9 we are told that the two armies were about 
equaL 

dc^y: without the article: cp. v. 2. 40 tl^wviiop fuv alros 

Tov fifT a^Wf 8C oTpartv/ioTOt, 
§ 17. «r • . . rpi&p : to be taken together, * about three.' 
§ i8« /^Xi£(w, 'having deployed ' : cp. Cyrop. viiL 5. 15. 
wp6s 'EXucwm : the dative expresses that they had not only fled 
to the mountain, but had come to a halt there. 

§ 19. napiwn . . . rovs imnrStv : cp. Plut. Ages. 1 8 fcaUvf hr6fUPos 
napdKKd(apras, 

im6owro • . . awtBygiTKov: for the asyndeton cp. Cyrop. vii. i. 
38 irpooiTfO'cSrrffr //uixovro, iitBovv^ itoBovrTO^ liratoy, /iraibiTO. 

btaniirunHn : cp. Plut. 1. C. diiarrjirap . . • atrroU rifv ^dXnyyo Koi 
duaxop. 

§ 2a rfrptt/ifVoff: According to Plutarch (1. c), his body-guard 
(cp. § 4) iyipi(6fitP0t ^KBvfjmt jcol npoiuv^vtvopTts irpmrop flip 

rd a&fta irXTy^ d6paat icaX (i<l>tai fiSku avfipwcurav [&m, 

np69 rijp il>dkaYya: Plut Ages. 19 ou vp^pop M iriajpijp 
airfjkB€P fj ^^opahffp ip^xBr^Poi np6t rf^p <f>dKayya ical ro^ p€Kpovt Idup 
^pt6s t&p ^irXooy irvyKtKOfuafUPOvt, 

rf p§^: Plut. Ages. 19 irXijo-toy yiip 6 ptmt ianp 6 rijs 'irmpias 
*A$fipas, The artide*»the well-known temple, famous as the place 
of meeting for the Boeotian League (Paus. ix. 34. i) and for the 
trophy erected there by the Boeotians after their victory over the 
Athenians under Tolmides (Plut. Ages. 19). 

§ 21. napara^ai . , , t6 arpartvfjuu According to Plut 1. c. 
Povk6fi€P09 /(f Xry^oi ro^ Oiifittiovt 6 'Ayialkaos, because the victory 
of the day before had not been decisive. Cp. Polyaenus ii. i. 23 
^p dfi/^pp€wot tf puaj' vv( yhp diAvcrc r^y p^X"!^* ^^ makes out 
(doubtless incorrectly) that Agesilaus* order to remove the Lace- 
daemonian dead within the lines was a stratagem, whereby the 
Thebans were deceived into believing that their own dead were 
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much greater in proportion to the Lacedaemonian than they really 
were, and next morning in this belief acknowledged themselves 
beaten by sending envoys to recover their dead. 

r^ ^«f : probably Apollo : cp. infr. 

fflf AfX^vr: Plutarch (Ages. 19) adds Uv3i»p Ayo fUw^v. 
Most authorities are now agreed that the Pythian festival was held 
in August every third Olympic Year : cp. v. 2. 29 note, and Diet. 
Antiq. iL 528* 

r«y /« Tfjt \9lat • • . AiriBwrw : Plut. I. c« rmv iK rijr 'Acridf 
Xtt^v/Miy. For dwiBwty cp. iii. 3. I note. 

rCXir: Diodorus (xiv. 84) says that at Delphi the wounded 
Agesilaus r^y /irif^Xciay rov a&ftarot /iroif iro. The indecisive victory 
at Coronea did not justify any further attack upon Boeotia (cp. 
§ 9 note), so that Gylis now led the army through the friendly 
district of Phocis into Locris to punish the Ozolian Locrians for 
siding with the Thebans at Coronea (§ 1 5), and at the same lime 
to secure a port of embarkation as the Isthmus was occupied by 
the enemy. 

§ 22. T9\tvTat»Vf i. e. bringing up the rear, the allies marching 
in front as bemg less reliable troops. 
§ 23. naparraT&Pf * of his comrades in arms.' Cp. vi. 5. 43. 

dciirvoCirrf £ : cp. § 22 note: the allies in front must in the 
meantime have pitched the camp for the night 



CHAPTER IV 

II z-3. The army was diabanded and AgtsOaus amt§d komg. tVkiM ike 
war tvas rmntftd, ike BotoHans and ikiir ailia made Cormtk, ike Laeedat' 
momans Sicyon^ tkeir keadqtuuiers. To prevent ike oligartkkal petrtyjrom 
joimMg tke Lacedaemtmians ike Coftnikian democrais massacred many of 
ikem during ike Endeta, || 4-14. Tke younger oiigartka mosHy escaped. 
Two ofikeir number secrwily admUied Praxiias, ike Laeedaemomem polem* 
arck at StcyoUf witkin ike Long WaUs of Corinik. Tke democrats emd 
ikeir alius iried in vain io dislodge him, Afier kis victory Pruxiias puUed 
down portions of ike Long WallSj put garrisons m Sidus, Crommyon and 
Epieicia, and iken returned to Sparta, All further operations on a large 
scale ceased, ikougk tke garrisons of tke contending parties m Corintk and 
Sicyon carried on ike war vigorously, || 15-17. To protect tkemselves 
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from th$ fwmguoflpharuUi paUuU ik§ PUmrimn mArnUtd a LmmiaM- 
mommm gmrriaoH tmikm tkiir waUs, Tluat ptUaaU Mpnad Urror nmywhnw 
tmtoHg ihg Lactdoimoman miHtSj only tkg Spmrimta thimsdv€8 daring to 
mtti Hum. (I x8, 19. ThgAthmmans npairtd (hi Contdkian Long Walls : 
u^unnpon Agmlaus^ Mavmg fini ravagtd tkg ArgoUs, rtiooh them at thg 
sami Una thai his brother TtliutiaM capiurtd tht docks. 

§ I. lurh, rovTOf Le« August or September, 394. 

^i^iBii, Neither Xenophon nor any other authority state what 
became of the Cyreians or Agesilaus' Asiatic allies. 

iK ^ rovrov : cp. Introd. p. xlvii. 

U KofMnv. Lysias (xvi. 16) tells us that after the battle of 
Corinth the strongholds in the CorinthiaA territory were occupied 
by the Corinthians and their allies &art rovt woXtfuovt ft^ dwav6ai 
wpoauwaif and that when the main body of the allies marched north- 
wards to meet Agesilaus in Boeotia, they left detachments behind 
them to act as garrison : cp. iv. 4. 7. 

iK liKvmpos. In iv. 2. 23 Xenophon said nothing of what 
became of Aristodemus* army after the battle of Corinth. From 
iv. 3. 15 it appears that one regiment of it (/i6pa) joined Agesilaus 
in Boeotia: probably therefore when it was disbanded, a strong 
force was left at Sicyon. 

anoBrncKotmu : Stephanus inserts iroXXovr before SwoB^gaKoth' 
rar; but if iroXXo^ be omitted (cp. Critical Note), hnn&p must 
be taken in the second clause as a kind of partitive genitive, to 
which rofdt must be supplied to agree with taroBwiQKorrat : cp. iv. 
2. 20. The parallel sentence following with o^ovr . . . avr&p 
makes it more probable that som^ word like iroXXovf has £Edlen 
out 

888-882 B.O. 

ol irXf ujTot Ka\ /SfXrurroc resumes the subject of the sentence, 
ol Kop/i^tot, but is only & part instead of the whole. /ScXrurrot is 
used, as the sequel shows, in its political significance of aristocrats, 
and Xenophon here claims that they formed the majority of the 
citizens. 

§ 2. o2 . . • fiMrtaxncArtt. In iii. 5. 1 Xenophon has narrated how 
Timolaus and Polyanthes in Corinth shared in Timocrates* 
Persian gold : but it also appears from iv. 8. 8 that in the spring of 
393 Phamabazus and Conon visited the isthmus and left behind 
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them a fresh supply of money. In this passage therefore, o2 . . • 
fUTMax^KOTts, if the chronology proposed (q>. Introd. p. xlvii) be 
right, can equally well be referred to both occasions. 

waKuf, The reference is probably general, i.e. to the part 
played by Corinth at the time of the Peloponnesian War, and not 
to the division of opinion just after the battle of Corinth, when 
some wished to treat with the Lacedaemonians : cp. iv. 2. 23 ; 
Dem. XX. 52. 

np&Top iiiv . . . «r hi (§ 3). The first enormity was the scheme 
itself; the second the manner of carrying it out. 

E&icXcu»K Pausanias speaks of a temple of Eucleia at Athens 
(i. 14. 5) and of Artemis Eucleia at Thebes (ix. 17. i). Plutarch 
(Aristid. 20) speaks of the identification of Artemis with Eucleia 
as disputed. Nothing is known as to the date of this festival at 
Corinth : cp. Introd. p. xlvii. 

§ 3. rhv flip nva . • . t6p dc rtpa : nr is added to 6 ijJp, 6 d<, to 
show that the person is indeterminate. 

avpiimiK^a fV jtvicXy, * standing talking with a group': cp. 
Anab. v. 7. 2 avKKoyoi dyiypovro Koi jcvkXoc avpUrropro, 

tcptrifPy i. e. a judge of the contests going on in the theatre : cp. 
Diod. xiv. 86 ay&p»p liin»v iv rf Btdrpf ff^dpop /iro/^ooy. 

§ 4. Kpayc/^: cp. Paus. ii. 2. 4 dpiown dc h UpufBw (from 
Cenchreae) frp6 r^r ircSXcwr icvirapiaamp early Skiros ^poiiad&fupop 
Kpapttop, 

§ 5. Tov Kiopof : Tov is Schneider's correction for roO : cp. Criti- 
cal Note. The MSS. all read rovy but no authority throws any 
light on what famous column Xenophon could have meant, so 
that he should have used the article. 

lova-M : for the participle in the sense of * coming one after 
the other' cp. iv. 8. 5 rove /mV Uptos dpnotrrat, 

§ 6. rovr rvpapptvopTos : cp. Critical Note, Appendix, p. 360^ and 
iii. I. 5 note. 

rfip.n6kipf i.e. Corinth as an independent sovereign conununity. 

"Apyos . . • 3vofui{c(r^at : cp. Diod. xiv. 92 'Apyctot . . . rijp 
n6Xip (i. e. Corinth) i(idiowoiii(rufMpoi n^ Ko/ni^iW X^P"" 'Apyemy 
inoiifaap. Argos was a thoroughly democratical state (Thuc v. 31), 
and the Corinthian democrats, now victorious, apparently hoped to 
secure their position by a kind of ffvpoUurts with Argos. No details 
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about the interpolitical arrangement between the two cities are 
known. 

irci/Mi/i/yovr . . . iroirjaai . . • iirodtlfat . . . ti(to¥ c&ot . • • ytvioBni 
. . • Tvxiiv. The infinitives irot^cmt and oirodrtfoi depend on the 
participle v^tpt^iUpovs ; ^loy uwu is the infinitive after M/utrap : 
the infinitives ywuBat and rv^ciW depend on J^y cZyoi, and the 
participle nttp^ftiyovf is in agreement with their subject 

P 882-881 B.C. 

§ 7. Acx<iM>y : the seaport of Corinth on the Corinthian Gulf was 
connected with the city by two Long Walls, twelve stades in length, 
like Piraeus with Athens, and Nisaea with Megara. 

diairpa^d/Mror Aart . . . Kara/uivat : usually constructed with the 
infinitive alone without &<rTt : cp. v. i. 25 ; 2. 6. 
thrpaTT9f i. e. began making preparations for. 
§ 8. ro rpoiroibv : set up by the Lacedaemonians : cp. iv. 

3.33- 

ovr«p£ &n\Sn, ' in so straightforward a manner.' 

§§9-11. The difficulties in understanding the fight between the 
Long Walls of Corinth are due to Xenophon's carelessness of 
writing, or, it may be, to lacunae in the text. He has omitted 
to state whether the Lacedaemonians drew up in front or behind 
their stockade. He says nothing as to how the Corinthians front 
the city, who were posted opposite the Lacedaemonians, fared at 
their hands. He leaves us to infer that the mercenaries of 
Iphicrates after their defeat by the Corinthian exiles made good 
their escape within the city walls. He does not state whether the 
ladders, whereby the Argives, hemmed in by the Lacedaemonians 
on one side and the Corinthian exiles on the other, attempted to 
escape, were laid against the Eastern Long Wall or the city Wall. 
Finally he does not explain how so many of the Boeotian garrison 
at Lechaeum came to be killed. 

The solution of all these difficulties is hardly possible, and in 
any case must involve several assumptions. The Long Walls, it is 
to be remembered, ran Nortl^nd South, being about one mile and 
a quarter in length, and there being a considerable distance between 
them. To strengthen their position, the Lacedaemonians had 
hastily built up a stockade with a trench in front, i. e. facing south. 
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and it is therefore to be assumed that on the day of battle, when 
owing to the reinforcements received by the enemy the odds were 
still greater against them than at first, they posted themselves 
behind the stockade, with their front towards Corinth, the Lace- 
daemonians themselves being on the right, the Sicyonians in the 
centre, and the Corinthian exiles by the Eastern Wall on the left, 
Pasimelus and his handful of horse being probably in the rear on 
the right. The enemy took up their position opposite, the Corin- 
thians on the West, opposite the Lacedaemonians, the Argives in 
the centre, and Iphicrates and his mercenaries on the East. At the 
first onset the Argives easily overwhelmed the Sicyonians, broke 
through the stockade and pursued their opponents down to the 
sea. At the same time, the Corinthian exiles repelled the attack 
of Iphicrates, and coming out of the stockade (at least so it is to be 
supposed) pursued him and his mercenaries almost up to the walls 
of Corinth. The Lacedaemonians meanwhile, we must assume, 
these Corinthians not being mentioned again after § 9, had easily 
defeated the Corinthians opposed to them, but had not gone out- 
side the stockade to pursue them. They preferred to wait for the 
Argives ; and accordingly before their return left the stockade 
(titXBoyrts), which was broken in the centre, and formed anew 
just outside it with their front facing East cV apuntp^ ix^rrtt t6 
(rravp^fia. The Argives, having overcome the opposition of Pasi- 
melus and his dismounted horsemen, hastened back southwards 
cV rov aravpafiarot^ and thus exposed their unshielded side to the 
Lacedaemonians stationed on their flank. Naturally they swerved 
in the opposite direction, i. e. eastwards under the Long Wall, and 
thus met the Corinthian exiles returning from the pursuit of 
Iphicrates' mercenaries. Their position was now, as Xenophon 
describes, hopelessj their only means of escape being the ladders 
leading to the top of the Long Wall (for the battle took place, it is 
to be remembered, inside the walls). Those who were fortunate 
enough to climb on to the wall were no better off than those in the 
miide below ; for they perished in the attempt to jump down the 
other side. 

Diodorus (xiv. 86) gives a totally different account of the 
attack of the Corinthian exiles and their Lacedaemonian allies, 
which cannot in any particular be reconciled with Xenophon's 
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narrative. Its result, he says, was the capture of Lechaeum and 
the do6ks. 
§ 9. irp6 ovrAy, i.e. facing Corinth towards the south. 

M rf dcfif iaurmp. The reflexive pronoun (however gram- 
matically impossible) can here only be referred to the Lace- 
daemonians themselves: for from what follows it is plain that 
they were posted near the Western Long Wall, fronting southwards. 

*lil>iKp6rfiP. For the restoration of this name in the text instead 
of the MSS. ^iKoKpaTfif Schneider relies upon Diod. xiv. S6 and 
Polyaen. i. 9. 45. Cp. Critical Note. 
§ 10. tKpaTti(raVf sc. ol *Apy€ioi» 

fanrop/Aoar^r : cp. Appendix, p. 347. 

rag atnrilkts avr&p, i. e. of the Sicyonian fugitives : horse-soldiers, 
as a rule, were not armed with shields : cp. ii. 4. 24. 

t6. viyiuki aiyiuL in the best authors is indeclinable. Cp. 
Critical Note. For similar devices upon shields cp. ii. 4. 25 ; iii. 4. 
17 ; vii. 5. 20 ; and for the mistake made by the Argives cp. Arist. 
Nic Eth. iii. 8. 16. 

9i» : Doric for ^«m, the two Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux. 

vfic : Doric for v/iac . 

X»ff*^v : infinitive dependent on \€yfrai. 
§ II. Toift Koff ovrovr, i.e. Iphicrates and his mercenaries. 

cfy» : southwards towards Corinth. 

rov ntpl t6 &trrv xvicXov, the dty.wall: often, as in v. 3. 22, 
xwcXof means a line of circumvallation. 

Kparovfitpa rii Korii rovr Suci'ttyiovr. The correctness of this 
reading, although it involves the interpretation of Kara in quite 
a different sense from what it bears two lines above, seems to be 
proved by the following fiot/Bovatp ; this word is otiose, if Breiten- 
bach's conjecture Kparovpra be adopted, although he is thereby 
enabled to translate kotA, 'opposite to,* 'over against' Reading 
KpaTovfi€vaf we must translate rii Kork ic.r.X. ' the part of the army 
near the Sicyonians': cp. Anab. iv. 8. 18 ol Karii t6 'Apxadoedy 
frfXroorai ; Plat. Rep. 435 e o2 Korit Op^iajp, 

i^\B6pTts, i. e. ^K rod aravp&iiaTos^ SO that they marched 
probably through the gap made by the Aigives southwards 
towards the city, and then reformed with their front towards 
the Eastern Long Wall — iw dpiortpq l^^*^^ ^ oravfMofia. 
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itnoBtp Hims : because the new movement on the part of the 
Lacedaemonians was evidently meant to cut off the retreat, which 
had previously been open to the Argives. 

Ac roS oravfmiwxti^^ i.e. through the gap which they themselves 
had made : cp. ifyXBorr^t said of the Lacedaemonians just above. 

rh yvfufd : the right and unshielded side. 

rp6r n^ rtlxH : the Eastern Long WalL 

Toig ^hry6at r&v Ko/ni^mm': returning from the pursuit of 
Iphicrates' mercoiaries. 

cdnVXiyair iraXtv, 'they turned back again/ being henuned in 
by the Long Wall on the East, the stockade on the North, the 
Corinthian exiles on the South, and the Lacedaemonians on the 
West 

Kklfuucag . . . rtixpvt. It is evident from the context that 
Xenophon must mean the ordinary ladders or steps leading to 
the top of the Eastern Long Wall, and not ladders let down by 
the citizens from the city wall to rescue the fugitives: else why 
should they have jumped down the other side and been killed 
thereby? Such headlong haste is only explicable, supposing roO 
Twixovs to mean the Long Wall. 

§ 12. ov6€9a Tp€w6fU909 . • . iTtSvnif • • • vm/ptroiWaf : accusatives 
in a sort of loose apposition to irX^^of . 

ovrcor belongs to iroXkol : cp. ii. 4. 17 note. 

ol ip rf Xifim . . • ^vXaiccr. Andocides (iii. 18-20) says 
that the result of this victory was the capture of Lechaeum, and 
Diodorus also in his confused version .of these events (xiv. ^) 
speaks of the capture of both rh Amxqmw koX rhv vawmBitov. 
Xenophon himself in this same chapter § 17 represents the Lace- 
daemonians ^K roO li^xpiov 6pfi»fa€voi aifw /J^p^f tal nur r&y KopUfBimw 
^vydct, although he does not relate the capture of rii m&pta till § 19. 
Again in iv. 8. 10^ when he is bringing up the naval events of the 
war to the same date, he speaks of the Corinthians as masters 
ip TY wtpi *Axaiap ml Acxoioy mSXirf^ until Teleutias appeared upon 
the scene. We must assume (cp. Introd. p. xUx) that it was 
Teleutias' capture of r^ p^mpui that made the Lacedaemonians 
once more masters of the Gulf. There are two ways of reconciling 
these conflicting statements. Either we may suppose that after 
the victory of Praxitas the Lacedaemonians occupied Lechaeum 
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(into the heart of which they certainly penetrated even according 
to Xenophon's story) trw ii6p(f nal roir t&p Kopip6imp (fivydotf but 
were subsequently expelled in some manner unrecorded ; for they 
cannot have been in Lechaeum, whilst the Athenians were re- 
pairing the Long Walls § 18, or before Teleutias captured rii 
p€»pta § 19. Or we may suppose that Diodorus and Andocides 
are wrong, and that Praxitas withdrew the whole of his forces after 
his victory both from the Long Walls and from Lechaeunu This 
second hypothesis necessitates the supposition that Xenophon has 
related (§ 18) the sally of the Lacedaemonians ^k roO Atxalov out 
of its chronological order, and grouped it with his story about the 
Mandneans on account of the close connexion of subject ; but 
that the event really occurred after Teleutias' capture of ni ptApta 
§ 19. Parallel cases for such grouping can be found in vii. chaps. 
2, 3 and 4, and this permanent Lacedaemonian garrison of 
Lechaeum reappears iv. 5. 7, 11, i8. Xenophon's narrative and 
the confusion of Diodorus at this point seem on the whole to 
favour the second hypothesis. 

Breitenbach's theory that the Lacedaemonians retained their 
mastery over the town of Lechaeum, but lost the docks, seems to 
be negatived by geographical considerations. For it appears 
from Paus. ii. 2. 3 and Strab. viii. 551 that practically there was no 
town of Lechaeum apart from the docks. 
§ 13. ol avfifiaxoi . . . ifioriBovv I as expected before the battle § 9. 

rw Ttix&p : for the partitive genitive without n used as the 
object cp. iii. i. 4. 

lidovpTa . . . Kpofifiv&pa , on the S. coast of the Isthmus on the 
road to Megara. 

'Eiricuecior : cp. iv. 2. 1 4. 

ifnkiaf : sc X^P^^* 
§ 14. arpartaX . . . /MydXai . • . ^povpovt . . . iiwBo^povtl or portal^ 
armies of citizen troops, are here opposed to lUffBo^poiy and arparuki 
fuydkai to fftpovpoi^ small contingents of citizen troops sent as 
garrisons. The money to pay the mercenaries was doubtless 
furnished on the Lacedaemonian side by Agesilaus' Asiatic booty, 
and on the Corinthian side by the Persian gold of Phamabazus 
and Conon (cp. iv. 8. 8). The numbers of men willing to serve as 
mercenaries were continuously on the increase, not' only because 
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the long wars had interrupted trade and commerce, but because 
the endless political revolutions were always followed by the exile 
of citizens, who were thus deprived of all other employment Cp. 
iii. 1. 13 note. 

§ 15. *I^cicpar7r. Demosthenes had been the first Athenian general 
to discover the value of light-armed troops in his Aetolian and 
Acamanian campaigns of 436 (Thuc. iii. 94 sqq.)» and Cleon 
brought him some peltasts among the light-armed troops as re- 
inforcements for the attack upon the Lacedaemonians in Sphacteria 
(Thuc iv. 28). Brasidas in his Thracian campaign had some 
peltasts in his army (Thuc iv. iii)« Their accoutrement seems 
to have been of Thracian origin (Her. vii. 75 ; Xen. Mem. iii. 
9. 2 ; Aristoph. Achar. 159), consisting of javelins {Jus6irna), targets or 
small shields (frtXrcu), and dirks {iyxtipiiia a-fUKpi). Iphicrates 
increased their efficiency by lengthening the javelin by one half, 
doubling the length of the dirk, and perhaps in some way modifying 
the shape or size of the target (Diod. xv. 44; Com. Nep. 
Iphic. i). They were thus enabled to attack not only by throwing 
the javelin, but with the sword at close quarters, if necessary, and 
at the same time they could move with as much activity as the ^iXoi', 
who were armed only with missile weapons and carried no shield. 
The iTfXn;, from which the name irfXroor^r was derived, seems 
thus to have been described by Aristotle (frag. 456) — ff25of mnridos, 
fjrit iTvp oIk l;(fi ovd* ^otIp firix«Xjeof ovd« fio6f aXX* tdy6t tipitan 
irtpirrrofuvii. Arrian (Tac. 3) concisely contrasts the peltasts 
with the hoplites and light-armed troops : r6 frcXraoruc^ dc kov 
^rrpov /tip Tvyx"^^ &y tov dwkiTUCov — 9 yap wiXrif aftucpCTipa rrjf 
dawidot KoX ikafftponpaf xaX rh. ii«Syria rmp fto/kkoN^ leai aapiamp 
\€iir6iuva — fiafnmpop dc rov ^cXoO. 

^Xtiovrra : on the upper Asopus, some 10 miles S. of Sicyon. 
Polyaenus (iii. 9. 54) gives rather a different version of this exploit 
of Iphicrates. 

roaovrovs : Diodorus (xiv. 91) says 300. 

oi dcxofMvot : cp. iv. 2. 16 and note. 

KaT6yoitp, SC. ol Aaicfdai/A^MOi. 

^Xirrfiv, infin. of purpose ; cp. Goodwin, M. T. 770. 

olapirip : in agreement only with r^p fr6\ip, both because ^ w6kit 
is the principal idea of the sentence and because the word wapt- 
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Xafiop is only appropriate to w6\is. According to Diod. xiv. 91 
Iphicrates immediately afterwards attacked Sicyon, defeated the 
Sicyonians and slew 500 of them : cp. Polyaen. iii. 9. 24. 
§ 16. a»r»£<rr« : cp. Goodwin, M. T. 608. 

tK ToanvTov, * from so great a distance/ i. e. irr^ immnuriugrot, 

ol pt&Ttpoi : cp. iv. 5. 14 and Appendix, p. 347. 
§ 17. dwtKbpaft6ifT€f wtkratrroM^ 'having sallied oat against the 
peltasts.' 

^fc Tov ... rctxovr: cp. §§ 7 and 13. Probably one of the 
Long Walls is meant 

&nr«p fiopfUpas: cp. Plat. Crito 46 c &amp waidag i}/iaff 
/AopfioXum}rctt. 

in TOV fin'xidov 6pft»ti€PtM : cp. § 12 note. 

4<rTpartvovTo. This, the MSS. reading, seems better than 
Schneider*s ^orporoirrdfvovro, because Xenophon evidently means 
mere marches round the walls of Corinth which were intended 
to show that the Lacedaemonians still remained masters of the 
country. 
§ 18. tiiptfToi cp. § 13. 

tkBouw inX <r^as. The Long Walls blocked the road across 
the isthmus. Cp. Ages. 2. 17, where Agesilaus, when he took these 
walls, is described as avanrmaat r^r IlcXoiroyir^ov rht irvXor. 

f 801-390 B.C. 

§ 19. *Apytlwt . . . rf iroXcfA^. Similarly Andocides (iii. 27) says 
of the Argives, apparently just before Agesilaus* invasion, that a^rol 
Idiq tlpfpnip woirfa-dfitpoi r^r X^P*^ ^ napixovo'ip tpsvoXtpittv : cp § I. 

*AyfiaCkaof, No exploits of Agesilaus have been recorded 
since his return to Sparta after the battle of Coronea in the 
autunm of 394 : cp. Ages. 2. 16, 17 ; and Plutarch (Ages. 19, 20), 
who says that in Sparta irpoo^iX^r pMP ^p niBifs rciis iroXcraiF koI wtpi' 
ffkenrog air6 rov fiiov icaX rrjf diain^r, and that he discovered among 
the papers of Lysander evidence of a conspiracy against himself, 
which however he refused to publish. 

vn-cp3aXtty, i.e. across the mountains separating the Argolis 
from Corinth. The same word is similarly used without an object 
expressed in v. 4. 41. 

KoriL TcKcoy : cp. Ages. 2. 17 icorA rh impii th Kdpcy^or. 
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T<Xffvrtar: cp. Plut. Ages. 21 fuyurrop ixtv ivydfupos iw rj 
ntSXfi dcoirparrcmi TcXcvrioy t6p 6fiOfATiTpiop ad^Xifiov tw\ rov wavrucov 
ytvMai, This victory seems to be the event alluded to in Xeno- 
phon's chronicle of maritime affairs, iv. 8. 11. 

TO P€»pia : cp. § 12 note. 

r6 iroXiTucov : opposed to the lutrBo^pot of § 14. 

oUaht anrfyaytv I Ages. 2. 1 7 ofmdf cankBmv th rh *YampBia 
oirov 4rax6ri vwh rov ;(Opoiroioi) r6» naiava rf Bt^ oi/vcirffrAcc. This 
festival was celebrated about midsummer. 



CHAPTER V. 

§f z-5. Om oh txptdUUm to Piramm Agniiaus surprised ihe Afghts 
ttlebraHng tht Isthmian gamss. By a ruse kg captured muck booty and 
many prisoners in Piraeum. § $ 6-10. Puffed up with pride he re/used to 
notice some Theban envoys^ who had come to ask for peace : fust at the 
moment news was brought him of the annihUaiion of the Spartan mora. 
The envoys said no more about peace. Next day Agesitaus marched up to 
the gales of Corinth and encamped round Lechaeum. {f iz~Z7. This 
Spartan mora was returning to Lechaeum from escort in g the A mydaeans on 
their homeward march to take part in the Hyacinthid, when it was suddeniy 
attacked by Iphicraies and his peltasts. The hopiites were no match in speed 
for the light-armed troops^ and their resistance to the onset grew feebler 
until their discomfiture was completed by the arrival of CaUias and the 
Athenian hopiites. Only a remnetnt escaped to Lechaeum, || z8, Z9. 
Agesilaus retired hastily to Sparta. Ipkicrates further succeeded in 
capturing Sidus, Crommyon^ and Oenoe: but the Lacedaemonians held 
Lechaeum, 

f 890-880 B. O. 

§ I. fjc df TovTov: cp. Introd. p. xlix. 

(,oV)ivri 9rA«i, i.e. Corinth. 

iv rf Utipaif, This r6 Utipmov must not be confused with 
6 ntipat6t of Thuc. viii. 10. As appears from the context and 
from Strabo viii. 380, Xenophon means the district on the NW. 
side of the Isthmus terminating in the promontory of the Heraeum. 
Ages. (2. 18) gives as an additional motive for the expedition Iri 
BoM0rol ravTji €K Kptvaios 6pii»fjutP0i evner&f roU KopivBLott wupeyi^ 
yvovTO, 
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6 iiifw 99 f "iaBiua yiyprrat^ The Isthmian games were 
celebrated every two years, about April in the first and third 
Olympic years : cp. Introd. p. xlix. 

"Apycvf Tfjt KopMov: cp. iv. 4. 6 note and Diod. sdv. 92 

§ 2. ^y Tf Up^ i. e. of Posidon. 

ir«pi«/ifvcy. The Corinthian exiles had asked Agesilaus to offer 
the sacrifice himself, but this he had refused to do, Plut. Ages. ai. 

f oTt lUv ^ • . . iiLnpvx^oM. Tr. ' for some prizes (I accus. of 
respect after iwMffiii) the same competitor was twice vanquished, 
while for others the same competitors were twice proclaimed the 
winners.' 

§ 3* ^i rrraprji rffiipq I the exact details of time and place are 
noticeable throughout the whole of this expedition. 

t6 ootv, i. e. Corinth. 

firrffir/^^iTo: from Piraeum, as appears from Ages. 2. 19 

rk $€pfia. These hot springs are close to the sea near the 
modem village of Lutraki at the foot of a SW. spur of Mt. 
Geranea. 

§ 4. lUKpf Kaipi^ dff : for the absence of ptp cp. Anab. iv. 8. 9 
Spot fuya npovSar^ df, 

fraru qualifies {n^ijXov : cp. fi£Ka § i. 

Kol ipfptfiriMaaw . . . airtipia : parenthetical. 

aBvp/tas fFph% t6 bwnvw ix^vrnv^ i.e. they had no appetite for 
their supper. 

^Xfl^FTo. Similarly the Cyreians, caught in a snowstorm on 
the Armenian mountains, nvp Zkoov nai ixfiiovro^ Anab. iv. 4. 12. 

6 »c»r rov noaccdAyor. Either the celebrated temple on the 
Isthmus near which the Isthmian games were held, or a small 
temple in the Piraeum not far from the Heraean promontory, 
which Curtius (Peloponnesos ii. 553) suggests may have been 
dedicated to Posidon. 

§ 5. rd 'Hpaiopi a temple of Hera Acraea on the headland 
formed by the westernmost spur of Mount Geranea. 

Olv6fj9 : a fortress on Uie north side of the Isthmus which 
protected the Corinthian frontier towards Megara. 
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/vrrrcixMr/icVof, i.e. in the district of Piraeiun: cp. Ages. 2. 19 
rh rf /x*? ^ iptrrrtixurro, 

rmp a^oyctfy : for the massacre cp. iv. 4. 2-4. 

roir ^vydo-iy i.e. the Corinthian oligarchs : cp. § 2. 

vpaBfjpai: according to the practice of Greek war&re. Contrast 
Agesilaus' reply to those same Corinthian oligarchs, when they 
wished on some other occasion to enslave their own city, fo o^k 
dpdpairodi^tv^cu dcoi 'EXkffplbai irAf cf ilXX^ am^powifiiiPf Ages. 7* 6* 
§ 6. nptirfituu . . • iroXXo/. It appears from Andocsdes* speech 
De Pace, the probable date of which (cp. Introd. p. xlviii) is 392-391 
winter, that there had already been many but fruitless negotiations 
for peace : cp. iv. 8. 15 note. 

o^d* 6pap id6Kti : cp. Plut Ages. 22 6 dc /iMr&r fUr At\ r^v irtfXiir 
(Thebes), ol6fi€vog dc r^ jcal (rvfi^pciv iwfipUrta^ wpov^noUiro nl/n 

^poKot: perhaps the same Lacedaemonian as the Pharax 
who had been admiial in 397 : cp. iii. 2. 12, 14. 

rrfv Xlfofrfv. There is a lake, now called Buliasmeni, just east- 
ward of the Heraeum : where it adjoins the temple, there are 
considerable ruins. 

6w6 rwr &rXfl»r, * from the camp ' : cp. ii. 4. 6. 
§ 7. t6 . . , ir66os : the article seems to presuppose the reader's 
previous knowledge of the disaster : cp. iv. 3. 10 and Introd. p. xzx. 
The details of the event are given in §§ 11-17. 

Tfjt iv Atxai^ fi^pat I cp. iv. 4. 12 note. 

noXiitdpxpvt . . . (fwayovs : cp. Appendix, p. 347* 
§ 8. roiff wtp\ iapoaiaVf SC. aiapnip : cp. Resp. Lac 15* 4 fciit Ac ml 
ol fiaaiktU K^ anjvoUWf aiofp^p a^rott hrntoolap cSircdfliff* The 
frwriaipoi of the king were the Polemarchs and three Spartiatacy 
ibid. 13. I : cp. iv. 7. 4; vi. 4. 14. 

topvif>6poi : cp. iii. 3. 9 and Appendix, p. 347. 

Tovfup: Agesilaus. 

T&p di : ol wtpt dofiocriov. 

rh Btppd : § 3 note. 

Apuprffupoi thjirap, I. e. vn'6awopdoi I Cp. liL 5* 24, 2$. 

buTiB€TOf L e. sold them. 
§ 9. c?r ourrv, i. e. to Corinth. 
§ la T^ rpoircuov. Trophies were held sacred. 

XEN. HXLL, X. 
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Kptvaufi the nearest seaport to Thebes on the Corinthian 
Gul£ 

/y X^P9$ ' on the spot,' i. e. in battle. 

Xc^iirpol . . . wtptgirap : q>. the reception at Sparta of the news 
of the battle of Leuctra, vi. 4. 16. 

§ II. r& *YaKMia. 'This festival the Dorian conquerors [of 
Laconia] took over from the Amydaeans. It was celebrated 
at the end of the month Hecatombaeon (July) and lasted three 
days. On the first day the offisring of the dead was brought to 
Hyacinthus. His urn was opened, and the ashes drenched with 
wine and milk. The funeral feast was then eaten in solenm silence. 
On the next day, which was sacred to Apollo, the rites were more 
cheerfuL The day began with a great procession in which all the 
Amydaeans, a laxge portion of the Spartans, and many of the 
neighbouring population, took part. The procession was accom- 
panied by a poem in anapaestic measures, and ended with the 
presentation to the god of the robe woven by the Spartan women. 
The remainder of the day was occupied with a sacrifice and feast 
and various kinds of amusements. The third day was devoted 
to games, of which the throwing of quoits formed a large part.' 
Abbott, Hist, of Greece, I. vL 22 : cp. Her. ix. 7 ; Thuc. v. 23 ; 
Paus. iii. 19. 3 ; 16. 2 ; Athenaeus iv. 139. 

M t6v woiopa : on the second day of the festival. 

KorAiirc, i.e. before the march to the Isthmus and Piraeum. 

t;^ t&w finrc<o»y f/^p^ I cp. Appendix, p. 347* 
§ 12. MTt4>p6pow: the accusative and infinitive expresses the 
opinion that they contemptuously hdd. 'They arrogantly pre- 
sumed that no one would attack them,' Dakyns: cp. v. 4. 45 
/icya ^poMtWtr ftHj imtifHv rois Oiy/Soioir; Her. i. 66 jram^por^- 
aarrts *Apjcad«»y ttpitrtropft tlifai, 

§ 13. KoXX^ reappears as the Athenian orator at the Congress 
in Sparta in 371 B. c, vi. 3. 2. He is one of the interlocutors in 
Plato's Protagoras : he owned the most splendid house in Athens, 
and had spent more money on the Sophists than all the rest of the 
world : Plat. Prot. 337 d ; Apol. 20 a. 

r^ 6df , ' if [the Lacedaemonians] marched along the road.' 

tU rh. yvfitfd : the right unshidded side : cp. iv. 4. 11. 

^iro^vyciv : subject, Callias and Iphicrates. 
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{ 14. 6 lUvrit ,. .6M1 cp. iv. 4. 3 note. 

Tovf viraoiruntb : shield-bearers, mostly slaves, who followed the 
hoplites even on the field of battle : q>. iv. 8. 39 ; Anab. iv. 2. sa 

ri iXifi^Uf, daMiaaPf i.e. with honour untarnished according 
to Spartan notions : cp. { 17. 

rh tiita &^ i/j9i^ : cp. ii. 4. 32 note and Appendix* p. 347. 
{15. ^pow: better iftavw, 'caught,' 'overtook*: cp. Appendix, 
p. 360. 

/{ JiKopriov Pokfjtf Le. the hoplites could not come within 
a spear's throw of the peltasts. The prep. Ac is used to denote 
the distance the pursuers wereyh^M the pursued. 

icol yitp . . . fxcXrvff. This seems to give the reason why the 
hoplites could not come up with the peltasts, so that the subject 
to ^fc Affvc must be 6 'I^acponjff and a^ovr must mean rovt irffXraimSf . 
Breitenbach, however, understands the subject to be 6 voXcfMipxort 
avTovt to be the Lacedaemonian hoplites, and rovr SwXiraf to be 
the Athenian hoplites — an interpretation which seems to involve 
greater difficulties both of translation and meaning. Moreover, 
Callias and his hoplites were at the time of the first attack a long 
way off: cp. §§ 14 and 17. 

«ff rdxovf : the genitive depends on mt : cp. ii. 1. 14; iii. 4. 16 note. 

/fc rov ivarriov : the prep. /« is accounted for by the following 
verb i^icdiTtfoy : cp. iii. i. 22. 

§ 16. rh wtPTtKaldfKa A<ft Iffifff : men between thirty and thirty-five 
years old. 

ol Inwts, Le. the escort to the Amydaeans, § 12. 

ToU Mp6iMoit^ i. e. the hoplites sent out to skirmish. 

rovroir, neuter : the things already described. 

Kol oMr, ' again and again.' 
§ 17. o2 Avh Tov Afx<uov must mean Lacedaemonians or their 
allies forming part of the garrison at Lechaeum, who were not 
suffidently numerous to force their way by land past Callias' 
hoph'tes to the assistance of the distressed moroy and therefore 
attempted to help them by sea. 

Tovt Mdras I commanded by Callias, {14. 

irvpl ntvTiiKorra Kok buucoaiovt : the smallness of these numbers 
is suspicious, as Xenophon in { 12 estimated the total strength 
of the ffwra at 600, and apparently very few escaped alive. 

L a 
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§ 18. ovrflir iwarpoKre. Iphicrates received extiaordiaary honours 
from the Athenians for this victoiy : q). Dem. xxiiL 198 ; Com. 
Nep. Iphic. 3 xnoram Lacedaemoniorum interfedt quodmaxime tota 
celebratum est Graecia. 

du&Pf i. e. through the to^s, as appears from «lf rat ir Acic • 
SpBpov apatrriit Kn atioraiot: the difficulty of this passage 
is that the distance of Orchomenus frt>m Mantinea is seven or 
eight English miles^ in other words two hours' march. If then 
Agesilaus started at dawn, how could he have passed Mantinea 
tn cTKoratbff? BQchsenschiitx's conjecture wfA IpBpov solves the 
difficulty. Campe's alteration of the order of the words into Irt 
aicoralof apoarht IpBpw is not so good, because, as Biichsenschiitz 
remarks, the point emphasized is that Agesilaus marched past 
Mantinea, not at daybreak, but Irt vKoraios : cp. Appendix, p. 360. 
o-fcoraior : for the adjective in place of an adverb cp. Anab. ii. 

XoXnr&t ^ : to be taken with BtdaraaBai. 

Tov£ Mayrcyfor. Not only had there been old causes of hostility 
between the Spartans and Mantineans (cp. iii. 2. 21), but recently 
the Spartans had taunted them with fearing Iphicrates* peltasts 
Aainp fiopii6pas fratddpuif iv. 4. 1 7. 
§ 19. \m6 npa^irov: cp. iv. 4. 1 3. 

V7r6 "AytjciXaov : cp. § 5. 

c2Xc : for Iphicrates* departure from Corinth cp. iv. 8. 34 and 
note. 

iropcnrXcoyrfr Ka\ iwrtvBw 6piUnni9oi^ i. e. sailing along the coast 
to Lechaeum and sallying forth fit>m thence : cp. Critical Note. 



CHAPTER VI. 

f f z-ra. At tin tnirwaty of tht AckatanSf who wished io ucnre CtUydon 
against the attacks of th$ Atartumitms atui thgir allits, Agesilaus led em 
expedition into Acamamd, By a hng march into the heart of the amntry 
he captured rich booty, but on his return extticated his army with great 
difficulty from the mountainSf inflicting however considerable loss upon the 
Acamanians, |{ 13, 14. Discontented at these results the Achaeems 
entreated Agesilaus to stay Umger in the country. Promising a second 
invasion he retired through AetoUa to Rhium and thence homewards. 
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f 880-888 B. O. 

§ I. McrA d^ rovro I q). Introd. p. xlix. 
t6 wdkaibp Atrmkiat : acc to Thuc. liL IQ3 the ancient name 
of this district, including Calydon and Pleuron, was Aeolis. 

iroXirar irfiroti^fUMH, i. e. admitted to membership of the Achaean 
League; cp. Thuc. iii. 63, the Thebans said to the Plataeans, 
iyiiwr^f • • • ^ABtipoiuw ^fiftaxoi ml iroXircu. 

ol *AKappapn : cp. iv. 2. 17. In the Peloponnesian War they 
were allies of Athens (Thuc. ii. 9, 68; iii. 105, 114), and sent a 
contingent to the Athenian expedition against Syracuse (Thuc. 
vii.57). 

aviifuixovt €iwag ; for the alliance cp. iii. 5. 2 note. 
§ 3. MfuBa : cp. iii 3. 26 against Elis, and iv. 4. 17 at the battle 
of Corinth. 
§ 3. rocr r i^poig xaX rj ^ncXi|aif : cp. Appendix, p. 341. 
t6 lupoSf i. e. proportionate contingents from the Spartan allies : 
cp. vi. 1. 1. 

§ 4. o{ f jc T»¥ &YP&P : Diodorus (xix. 67) represents Cassander as 
advising the Acamanians in 314 ac. 4k t&w 6xyp&p xal fuxpAp 
)(<»pU»p c/r 6\iyas in$Xccf furouajaat, 

tls Irparop: situated upon the Achelous, the laigest city of 
the Acamanians. From this passage it appears to have been the 
place of meeting of the Acamanian League: cp. Thuc it 80, 
82, 102. 

cavrovr, i. e. the Lacedaemonians : cp. iii. i. 3. 
§ 5. 4 . • • ^9 ' either . . . or ' : trrabuuf is the genitive dependent on 
irXcor: cp. Hipparch. 8. 25 xoroXiir^ir fj rirrapat fj viwrt r&p 
icparlarmp Imrmp, 

§ 6. rffp Xlfunpf : Xenophon seems here as elsewhere (cp. iv. 5. 
7 note) to assume in the reader a previous acquaintance with the 
facts. Reckoning the distance of Agesilaus' nuurhes, we may 
perhaps assume that Xenophon means the largest lake in Acama- 
nia, some seven miles long, to the N W. of Stratus. 

bi9nmk€i, i. e. to the Xa^ponrmkai : cp. iv. I. 26 note. 
§ 7. mXrairrai : cp. Thuc ii. 81 docovot 8' ol ^Axappopn Kpirurm 
tiptti rovro nwuf (i. e. off^tp^pap) ; ibid. vii. 31 ^k t&p irtpl r^y 
*AKappaPiQP x^piwr a<l>€P^opffrat rt jcol Jucopriaritt {vrcryt/pwr. 
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Kortfiiffao'aw dc, Le. compelled the Lacedaemonian army to 
come down to the level ground. 

orrporiArai, L e. the Lacedaemonian soldiers. 
{ 8. KaTakafi6»r€ff SC rii KVKkf tPMpUxowra Spfi, 
§ 9. wp6f ToU UrxVP^^^f i*^* plAccs Inaccessible to hoplites and 
horsemen. 

iyim bimmuf, for the infin. cp. iii. i. is. 

rovF . . . npovKtifuifovSf u e. the Acamanians who attacked him 
on the left 

§ la ndXa KoT^'ixopf ' were pressing him very hard ' : cp. Thuc v. 5 
attrovt KOTtlxtv 6 • • • mSXf/ioff ; ibid. i. I03 avrovt Kopiv&iai mpH y^r 
Spmv iroXff/iy Kortixw* 

rii fTtmKoldtKa difi* ^fitft : cp. iv. 5. 14, 16. 
§ II. ^^ooy : imperfect with double augment from o^ij/u. 
ToU Mpaatp : generally used to thrust, not as missile weapons : 
cp. ii. 4. 15. 
§ 12. r6 iirh rovrw: adverbial*B<afterwards': cp. vii. i. 44 r6 

fUXP^ TOVTCV, 

t6 fUT&frmpow : cp. Introd. p. xlix. 
§ 14. Novircucror . . . Airokafith, According to Paus. x. 38. 10, at 
the end of the Peloponnesian War the Locrians regained possession 
of the town, which had originally belonged to the Aetolians (cp. 
Thuc i. 103). In 367 B. C it was in the hands of the Achaeans 
(cp. Diod. XV. 75) as well as Calydon and Dyme ; when however 
they seized the place, is unknown. 

T^ 'Piop : at the narrowest point of the Corinthian Gulf, less 
than two miles from Antirrhium on the Achaean coast. 

el *A$fipaioi: nothing more is known of the presence of an 
Athenian squadron in these waters at this time, i.e. about 389, 
when they were showing great naval activity in the Aegean : cp. iv. 
8. 31 ; V. 1. 1-9. 



CHAPTER VII 

f z. TAg ikrtai of a 9tcond intfoskm spmdHy inductd tfu Acamanians to 
maktpioct with thg Achatans and to enUr thi Spartan Liogug. §| a-7. 
AgttipoUt htadtd a ueomi moaakm of thg Argolis, Bgfbn gnigring thg 
country hg comuUed thg gods m Olympia and Ddphi, whgthgr hg might 
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ImiffmUy nfuu to tulmouMgt th$ Sacred Trua, mkkk on simiiar ocemsAms 
thi Argivn had fnuttUdrntly pUadtd, Assurtd that he might, h$ enttred 
the coemtry and advanced to th$ vaygatis f^ Argos^ doing greai damage^ 

f 889-887 B.C. 

§ I. roO i^pof : cp. Introd. p. xliz. 

^^auftPf sc 6 *Aytiaikaot : elsewhere the phrase is used only of 
the Epbors or the Assembly ; q>. Appendix, pp. 337, 343. 

^r iietroyel^ ... rib srtfXcif : SO that no supplies could reach them 
by sea. 

w/ifMaxiap : Ages. a. 20 'Ax««oiF ftiv ^tXove iwoUfa'tp ^Aicappamt 
Kok Alrmkoife xai *Apyf iovff| iavrf di lul (rv/ifufixovr, i. e. the Amphi- 
lochian Argives. 

§ 2. ^ic df Tovrov, cp. Introd. p. xlix. 

'Ay^oYiroXiff : cp. iv. 2. 9 and note. 

/ytmro, 'were favourable': cp. iii. i. 17 note; iii. 4. 3. 

T6p6e6v; Zeus. 

6<rimt • . . Ix^'^'Boaioy . . . cSi;: cp. four lines lower. For the 
&ct cp. iii. 2. 22 note. 

ovx Sw&re . . . rovr lujpag, Pausanias (iii. 5. 8) in narrating the 
same incident speaks of warp^fous dlj rtwat awopd^ ix iroXmov 
KoB^armaas roit ^tepievct wp6t clXX^Xovr. We may therefore infer 
that at the time of the Camean and other such festivals (the plural 
rove fufpot shows that there were more than one) the various 
Dorian states felt themselves bound to respect the Holy Truce 
during their celebration, when it was duly proclaimed. The 
Aigives apparently availed themselves of the chaos of the Greek 
Calendars, which were reckoned differently in different states, 
to proclaim such a truce, whenever it suited their convenience 
(cp. &ontp elmBtiTQP § 3), even when they did not resort to tricks 
still more disreputable, like that practised in 419, when they 
invaded the territory of Epidaurus only a few days before the 
Camean festival On that occasion, according to Thucydides (v. 
54), instead of keeping the month Camea, they pretended that they 
were continuing to keep the 27th day of the preceding month, 
until they withdrew their forces. 

•fipaXktuf . . . AcucfdoifidMoi. No such instances are recorded. 
Xenophon mentions no such attempt to hinder either of Agesilaus' 
invasions : cp. iv. 4. 19. 
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M^pop, 'pretended': cp. Thuc. v. 54 r&y fiijm wpw^aia^ 



itrarro. 



ifmniiiaiM9t i. e. indicated by signs observed in the sacrificial 
victim. On the other hand, Apollo at Delphi spoke through the 
mouth of the Pythoness, ^cxpiyoro. 

Korh raMi : cp. Arist. Rhet* ii. 23. 13 'Hy^iinror fAyijcFiiroXir) 
i¥ AcX^of r imip^a t6p 6wp, irp6r€po¥ Kcx^fuyot *OXvfiiraicriy| tl aUrf 
raM dom i Ssrtp Tf warply &t aUrxp^P ^ riparrla tlwttw, 

§ 4. eirwi&p : for the custom of pouring libations at the end of 
a meal cp. Sympos. 2. i d^gpc^Ttrar al rpdtrtCai kqX lonrcioviy «al 
ifnuopurap, 

6 696s, I e. Posidon. 

T&p dird dupotriat : cp. iv. 5. 8 note. 

foiTo dmcMu, * thought that they ought to retire.' 

*Ayiff : cp. iii. 2. 34. 

irr{<rriff: the optative is used, because a general principle is 
enunciated. 

/n-ucf Xffvfcr : M in composition denotes assent or encourage- 
ment : cp. § 2 tnta^paiptp, 

§ 5. o^. The MSS. ol seems hardly consistent with the context, 
since it was Agesipolis' ambition to advance farther than Agesilaus 
had done before him. If it be retained, the statement must be 
taken to refer strictly to the shortness of that j;MLrticular day's 
march. Tillmann*s simple conjecture aZ removes all difficulty. 

pttieri : 391 B.C. : cp. iv. 4. 19. 

^knrcp wipraffkog. The comparison applies to voprff : just as 
the wtPTaffkos strives to distance his competitor in every one of the 
five contests, so Agesipolis tried to siupass Agesilaus in every 
respect There is no need to discover in this rather comical 
rivalry traces of political jealousy, as some commentators have 
done, relying on v. 3. 20. 

§ 6. ftol • • . vorff introduces one of the instances in which 
Agesipolis tried to advance fisuther than Agesilaus : ml yap is more 
usual. Xenophon means that on one occasion Agesipolis had 
come so near to the walls that he was exposed to the fire of 
missiles from the towers, which compelled him to retreat. 

Anctf irtK{y : for geographical reasons Madvig conjectures SapM- 

pucqp. 
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wpoirapap€pai : a poetical wordy never elsewhere used in Attic 
prose. 

ol Kpfrf r : Cretan archers fought on the Lacedaemonian side 
at the battle of Corinth : cp. iv. 2. 16. 

Novn-X/oir :. a coast town, six mUes SE. of Argos. 
^ y, riit flpKrdf, What this inclosed space was is entirely un- 
known. Pausanias (iii. 5. 9) says the thunderbolt fell when the 
king (nr6 t6 rccj^or xorf or^roirffdcufro ffifj r& ^Apytlmv, 

nkffyims . . . iiifipoumfiivrtt : cp. Paus. L C nairtrnt waX dirMXoyro 
r£r OTparMOTttF KtpmnmBtimSf rovr M ml ttti^povat ^oUfirap at 
fiponrraL 

wapii Kfjkowraw. The MSS. of Strabo (viii. 328) have KffKAfrva, 
for which KotKwnra and Koikovaaa have been conjectured. It was 
a mountain in the territory of Phlius. 

Skofia : cp. iii. 4. 15 note. 



CHAPTER VIII 

$§ 1-4. Mianwhili afitr thdr victory PhamahoMus and Omon txpellid 
the Spartan harmosts from thi islands and eoast cities. At Ephesus 
Pkamabasus gave Omon 40 ships and bads him meet him at Sestos, 
beeause Denylidas heptjasi hold ofAbydos, §§ 5, 6. Der^Kdas further 
secured Sestos, so that Phamabasus found these two cities unassailable. 
The satrap left Conon in the Hellespont with orders to collect a large fleet fn^ 
the next campaign, §§ 7, 8. /w iA# spring Phamabasus and Conon 
crossed to Mehs, ravaged the Spartan coasts, garrisoned Cythera, and 
supplied the edlies at Corinth with money, §§ 9-1 1. Phamabasus re- 
turned home, but allowed Conon to remain with the fleet to help the Athenians 
rebuild their Long Watts and the Wail of Piraeus, This was successfidly 
accomplished. With the Persian gold the Corinthians fitted out a fleet, and 
it was not until the appointment of Teleutias that the Spartans could regain 
the mastery of the Corinthian Gulf, (§ 19-15. Alarmed at Conoris 
successes the Spartarts sent An t al cidas to Tiribasus, at the same time that the 
Athenians and their allies sent envoys to courtteract his influence. The terms 
that he proposed to the Satrap were for various reasons refected by all the 
other envoys, §§ 16-19. Tiribasus, having supplied Antalcidas with 
moruy and arrested Conon, went up to the Persian King, His place was 
taken by Struthas, who vigorously supported the Atheniarts. The Spartarts 
despatched Thibron to make afar upon him : but he soon contrived to surprise 
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{ 1. cr 5p M • . . diy)fynyi>i. XeDopbcm 
most ]m{»fta&t events that happened by set bc t weca 
in rr. & i-v. I. 50 : qw Introd. p[w x^-ii, 1. 

ypm i ^m • . • wmp^em : cpk. Introd. fk xxis. 

rj m mvp^^ i^ ut. MX Caidus in 594: cp^ iv. 5. i 
m£i^ 

rkt r^rmw crX Accoidini: to DkkL x^t. £4 
CoDcm fim CAosed C<«s, Ni$>i\'>s. And Teos to rrxxsh 
cxpeBed the LAcedacmoniMi irtrrbon m&d the Hfee 
Mytitesie, Ephesus «nd Vlmhrftc— >tll oC mhich ixxied 
Of the test some simiUrty ej^ptlM the LAC1^dAes)08UAn 
and asserted their independence, « hftst C4hen ves: 
acthiely s up ported Conoa : so that the lji«.-TdaenKmiaas 
TM y^nPM' Hf^ mtA A»X«TT«r iifixiff J^StXim, An xasczipcioii 
7C' lecords the honourt pAid by the VrxihtacAns to 
another (CIA. ii. 1 1^ treaiies hetmren Athens and Chkis 
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rovr . • . Apitoardt : cp. iii. 5* 13 note. 

a^ror<$fiovr .* cp. Tithraastes' offer to Agetilaus in 395 riu h rfj 
^Kj^iq. w6k€t!S avrop6fiovg oCaag rov apxaSow daafibtf al/r^ (/SiwiXri) 
Jhro^pttp, iii. 4. 25. 

§ 2. o2 dc, Le. the inhabitants of the irAtir. 
§ 3. rffTTopdjcorra rpiiiptu : q>. Diod. xiv. 83. The combined fleet 
at Cnidns numbered 90 triremes : cp. iv. 3. 11 note. 

2tiar6w. This city had been captured by the Lacedaemonians 
after Aegospotami (cp. ii. i. 28 note), and still rediained in their 
hands: cp. infr. §§ 5, 6. 

^pKvKidas • . . woXifuofi Agesilaus had in the summer of 
394 sent Dercylidas to the Hellespont to announce the Lacedae- 
monian victory at Corinth to his Asiatic allies. The cause of 
Dercylidas* personal enmity against Phamabozus is narrated 
iii. 1. 9. 

rijv ^Afivdop . . . ^iknpi cp. Dem. xxiiL 158 *Afivdcv rijt rir 
ibrap^ v§up (i. e. the Athenians) xp^^^ ixfipot* 

§ 4. vjuv • • . ^CKiHt oiat . • • tUpyirat, As in iv. I. 35f the 
participial clause in the dative agreeing with vfuv expresses the 
condition, the accusative with the infinitive its result 

Hart . . • Hxow : cp. Anab. iv. I. 3 ml ttrriP ovrmt ^xop* 

ff{ . . . iKparffiiififp: 9I with the indicative (instead of 6n) 
expresses Dercylidas' unwillingness to recognize the undoubted fact 

Zyrms : cp. Appendix, p. 36a 

'EXkffvuciv . . . Fovrut^ir: Xenophon (cp. iv. 3. 11 and note), 
calls Conon's division of the fleet t6 *EXXiyyiic^ir, so that Dercylidas 
must here mean by 'EXXfjnKdw a fleet from Greece proper, as 
indeed appears from 1} *£XX<lt in the context. 

§ 5* i^os . . . MxoPTo • . • furmfjtwowro : the pres. part and 
imperf. tenses express repeated action. 

dtii AoMdoifioWovf : Dercylidas in 398 had secured the Greeks 
in the Chersonese against the Thradans by rebuilding the wall 
across the Isthmus : cp. iii. 2. la 

*Kaiq . • . /SaaiXffMf. So iii. 5* 13* 

Tfj/ipot ; West of Magnesia on the Hermus. 

A/yaictf. This place is unknown. Valckenaer's conjecture is 
exceedingly probable — Alyal Wirt, Aegae being a place ten miles 
north of Temnos : cp. Critical Note. 
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t , . , froXiopici^tf^ffcr^, i. e. both land and sea forces are neces- 
sary for the blockade of the place. 

a^, 1. e. as he had already done at Abydos. 

lax" rov ^mrfffrX^x^ac, 'kept them from being panic-stricken.' 
For the genitive cp. Aristoph. Lys. 380 trxfffrm <r' iyi^ rift ww Bmjt, 
§ 6. ^ir* oIkov : to Dascyleum : cp. iii. 4. 13. 

dp^ £r ivtwSpStt: from Dercylidas (iii. i. 9 fT.) and from 
Agesilaus (iii. 4. 12 fT. ; iv. i. i fT.). 

808-892 B.C. 

^7, Sifta^T^ tapt: 393 ac. 

dth vrivu9 : the islands of the Aegean, without the article as in 
vi. 2. 12 : cp. Diod. xiv. 84 r^ KvxXiidaff r^crovr vpotrayaydftittHn, 

jeannrXiMraTi SC 6 ^pvo/Sa^oc. 

^apds: at the head of the Messenian Gulf, the modem 
Kalamas. 

rh rrjs fiorfitlat^ i. e. the danger of a Spartan force coming to 
the rescue. 

§ 8. ApftooTTpf. This term, usually restricted to Spartan, Xenophon 
also uses of Theban governors in vii. i. 43 ; 3* 4, 9. 

roif avfifidxoif, 'the confederates,' as § 13. There is no 
trace in Xenophon of any formal alliance either as already existing 
or concluded at this time between Persia and the anti-Lacedae- 
monian confederacy (cp. iii. 5. i, 2), so that Diodonis (xiv. 84) 
must be incorrect in representing Phamabazus and Conon at 
Corinth avfifJMxUuf noifiaafuvoi, 

§ 9. \ryorros , , , koL tovto o^, c^ . . . 6 dc ^pp^fia^os : an easily 
intelligible anacoluthon. 

rh fioxph T^ixn : destroyed by Lysander in 404 : cp. ii. 2. 23. 

oS . . . PapvTtpow : for the importance of these walls to Athens 
cp. Thuc i. 69, 93. 

Xpfipara I cp. Cor. Nep. Con. 4 Conon . . . muros dirutos a 
Lysandro utrosque et Piraei et Athenarum refidendos curat 
pecuniaeque quinquaginta talenta, quae a Phamabazo acceperat, 
civibus suis donat. 

§ la &p$^99: CIA. ii. 830, 831, cp. 161 ; iv. 2, 830 b; Diod. 
xiv. 85. The first inscription proves that the rebuilding of the 
Athenian fortifications by Conon was begun in the archonship of 
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Eubulides (July 394 to July 393) Aly€idot T€ixQir[oio\ . . •] ^' E6/3ov- 
Kiiov alp[(i6hfT9s] , , . fAur[Btn7ii\ KcSyvr: the second shows that the 
work went on for some time — at least to the archonship of 
Philodesy 391-390. Similarly Diodorus (I. c) under the year of 
Eubulides states — 6 d* oj;y K6tm9 fiurBt^aafupot wkffiot rtx^rmv Koi r^ 
/ff T&9 irXiyptf/iOTMr Sxkow th wrtptcituf napabovSf raxtt^ r& irXciicrroy 

Boitoroi. Contrast their conduct eleven years previously : ii. 2. 19. 
§ II. MaroXcvr: cp. i. I. 23 ; 5. I ; ii. i. 7. 
'Hfnnvidas: last mentioned as a xenagus at the battle of 
Coronea ; iv. 3. 17 : cp. iii. 4. 20 note. 
*P{oy: cp. iv. 6. 14 note. 

892-891 B.C. 

TffXffvnar, brother of Agesilaus : iv. 4. 19. 

a^ . . . wdkivi a^ to be joined with oSrof, i.e. Teleutias as 
opposed to the other admirals ; irdXty goes with cKparct. 

§ 12. TiplfiaCo¥. Tiribazus, satrap of Western Armenia during 
the retreat of the Ten Thousand (Anab. iv. 4. 4) and one of the 
royal benefactors (Diod. xv. 10), seems to have succeeded Tithrau- 
stes (iii. 5. i) as satrap of Ionia (v. i. 28)1 and as conunander of 
the Persian forces in Asia Minor (cp. § 17 with L 4. 3). 

'AiraXftidaj', son of Leon, is represented by Plutarch (Ages. 23 : 
cp. Artax. 21) as the personal and political enemy of Agesilaus. 

ri nSKu noiturBai. The middle is used in its reflexive force 
* to make peace for their own state ' : cipi^vip woUw would mean 
' to bring about a peace in general ' : cp. Andoc. iii. 24, 41. 

§ 13. /Acr^ K^ywvof. Conon must therefore have remained about 
a year at Athens. Not only had he rebuilt the Long Walls, but he 
had given his fellow-citizens fifty talents (Cor. Nep. Con. 4), feasted 
them at his own expense (Athenaeus i. 5) and erected a temple to 
Aphrodite at Peiraeus to commemorate his victory at Cnidus 
(Paus. i. 1.4). The Athenians in gratitude conferred drAcia upon 
him and erected a bronze statue in his honour like those of Har- 
modius and Aristogiton, with the inscription liktvBipma^ rovt 
^ABtjvaimv trvmtaxpvt (Dem. XX 70 ; Isoc ix. 57 ; Paus. i. 3. 2). 
§ 14* fVci: at Sardis. 

r»¥ , , , iw ri *h<rUf • . . irAftfr. Tithraustes, the successor of 
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Tissapheraes, had ofTered similar tenns to Agesilaus in 395 : 
q>. ill. .4. 35. 

§ 15. A^fupov K.rX, These three islands, among the earliest 
Athenian possesions won by Miltiades (Her. vi. 40) and Cimon 
(Thttc i. 98) and the last to be given up at the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian War (qi. ii. a. 15 note), must have recently been recovered 
tbroogh the influence of Conon. 

ol Bfi8auH k,tX. Supremacy pver the other Boeotian states, 
the constant aim of the policy of Thebes (cp. Thuc iii. 651 66), was 
only realized for a few years under the leadership of Epaminondas : 
cp. Appendix, p. 357. 

ol *ApyciOi : cp. iv. 4. 6. 

4 tlptipn • • • i^rtX^r. . It would appear from Andoddes* speech 
De Pace that Sparta shortly afterwards— probably in the winter 
of 392-391 — made another effort to bring about a general peace 
in Greece, this time without any appeal to Persia. Andoddes, one 
of the Athenian envoys, strongly advocated the peace, the terms of 
which were according to him peculiariy fiivourable to Athens. 
Notwithstanding a general clause to make r&r irtSXtir a(rrop6fMoWf 
the Athenians were to retain possession of Lemnos, Imbros, and 
Scyros and to keep their newly built Long Walls. and triremes 
without interference. The Boeotians were to recognize the inde- 
pendence of Orchomenos and the Argives to give up their hold 
upon Corinth. Andoddes represents the Lacedaemonians and 
Boeotians as eager for the peace, the Argives and Corinthians as 
opposed to it. The historian Philochorus (fr. ap. Andoc de Pace 
vir^^.) stated that the Lacedaemonian envoys dirpdjcrovr imK&tiv fuj 
vwraprot rov *Avd(Ncidov : cp. iv. 5* 6 note. 

§ 16. \6Bp^ . . . ](p4fMira. Doubtless because his neighbour 
Phamabazus was, with the approval of the king, supporting the 
Athenians against the Lacedaemonians. 

Srr»f Ap , , , trpocrdcocrro : irXTpai^fiTOff wavriKov stands as pro- 

• 

tasis to irpoadiotPTo Up : cp. Goodwin, M. T. 33a 

K6p^pa . . . f2Jf>fff : cp. Diod. xiv. 85 wpS^aatP i»h \q^p ^c 
TOtf /ScKTiXcirair dvpd/uat r^r irAffif 'ABijpaiots Kamacraroi, irpocroyayd- 
fttpos d* avrop ils 26pitu ovpikapt koX dffoas cfr ^Xaxfjp KortBrro, This 
was the end of Conon's public career. Lysias (xix. 39-41) speaks 
of his dying of disease in Cyprus. Nepos (Conon, 5) mentions 
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a conflict of testimony, one story being that he was carried up to 
Susa and pat to death, the other that he escaped from Tiribazos. 
Isocrates (iv. 154), like Diodorus, only mentions his arrest, M 
Bopdr^ (TvXXa/Sffcv ^rdXfuytrop. 

f 891-800 B. O. 

§ 17. T&¥ mri B^arrap, i. e. as itdpa^ot of Asia Minor ; cp. i. 4. 3 
c^iftMT wawrtut rwr M BakArrji ; Diod. xiv. 99 *Afmiip(fit fnh %rpov6aw 
frrpaniy^ itaragrnjiirai tmivi^ M BaKaerm» ittrii iupdiattttt Auudai" 
ftovtots voktiiTftrorrti, 

Bifipmwa, Apparently the same Thibron who had been superseded 
in his command by Dercylidas in 399, recalled to Sparta and punished 
with exile for his misconduct towards the Asiatic allies (iii. i. 8). 

hw^asi this was the first Lacedaemonian squadron to cross 
the Aegean since the battle of Cnidus. 

Upi^nyr . • • \€vK6^pvot • • • 'A;(^tXXciov : cp. iii. 2. 1 7, 1 9 notes. 
§ 18. wtpifiaXXofiivovt • • . dvroivro, 'to surxound and carry 
off whatever they could '—a hunting metaphor, taken from driving 
wild animals into a confined space. 

duHTiaiimv, The verb is used of soldiers leaving their mess and 
retiring each to his own quarters : cp. Cyrop. liL I. 38 duurmfpovp' 

in \aKmnCu¥ : Thersander was an Ionian : cp. Polyaen. vi 10. 

§ 19. 6\iyov9 rovt trp^rovt. According to Diodorus (xiv. 99), 
Thibron's army numbered 8,000 men. 

frXf^ovr . . . fimfi^Ua. However the lacuna be supplied, the 
meaning must be that still more escaped with their lives, because 
they heard of the engagement too late to take any part in it : cp. 
Critical Note. 

§ 2o. 'Podifltir. Xenophon has made no previous mention of 
Rhodian afi&irs, and the antecedent events can only imperfectly 
be put together out of Diod. xiv. 79, 97. The revolt of the island 
from Sparta and the admission of Conon to the harbour (cp. iii. 4. 
28 note) in 395 implied, it would seem, the supremacy of the 
democratic party. But in 391 the oligarchs rose against the demo- 
crats, expelled them from the city, and defeated them in a pitched 
battle. Then further to secure their position they sent envoys to 
Sparta ircpl ^fjBtlas, c^Xa/Sov/icroi /uj nrrr r6r iroXcrdr nmnpiamat* 
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This story of Diodorus explains the small number of the ships 
which the Spartans sent to aid the Rhodian oligarchs, but it is 
inconsistent with Xenophon's ol €ianvT»K6rts 'Podi»¥ vtr6 roO d^/AOu 
and with § 25 tovs ^cXotw rw AoicffdaifioWMv rtixps f^oiraff (where 
rccxoff can only mean a fort, not the acropolis, as Breitenbach sug- 
gests, of Rhodes) and tovs vif>tT€povs (Athenian) ^ovr . . . rdr rt 
inUcir f^oyroff Ka\ iroXv irXtiovf Stnxa xal gJidxg Kftcparffidraf, In fact 
Diodorus seems just to reverse the position of the two parties and 
in ch. 99 speaks of the democrats as having seised <t>pwpt69 n and 
as fighting irpdf rovt xarh r^¥ inJXiy. 

wirBifUpovs, i. e. ' to allow the Athenians to subjugate Rhodes 
and unite so great a power with their own.' 

vavt 6kt^ : Diod. xiv. 97 hrrh rpt^pcir. 

^Exducow . • • Atf^piliaw, Diodorus gives the names of rpus 
SpbpaSf E^dcNcifAor, ^iXddoKOW Ka\ Li<^plha9, 
§ 22. iyx^ipiTtK^tpot : Sna( \ty6fU90w, 

§ 23. rdv TffXfvr^ aw reus dttdtica vawrivl cp. iv. 4. 19; 8. IX 
notes, and Introd. p. liv. 

tls r^y Sdfior. For the hostility of Samos to Sparta cp. iii. 5. 
I note. According to Diod. xiv. 97, Eudodmus and his colleagues 
wp&TOv Wf Za/ioy KoiiurBtrrts iirioTfia'ap Tfjv inSXiy *A3ripaim¥, 

§ 24. ^i\oKp6T€i T^ 'E^uiXrov. There is no reason beyond the 
name and date for identifying this Philocrates with the Philocrates 
accused in Lysias' Oration xxix. 

f irl oi/fiftaxcV ^9 Evay6pov : cp. iii. 4. I note. Evagoras had 
supplied Conon with a large portion of his fleet at the battle of 
Cnidus in 394 and on Conon's arrival at Athens had been decreed 
public honours : cp. CIA. ii. 397 ; Isoc ix. 57. Not content with 
the kingship of Salamis, he had attempted to win supremacy over 
the other states of Cyprus, three of which— Amathus, Soli, and 
Citium— appealed to Persia for aid. The king charged the Carian 
prince Hecatomnus and the Lydian satrap Autophradates with the 
task of checking his ambitious schemes. Evagoras thus finding 
himself involved in a war with Persia sought help from the 
Athenians, who out of gratitude and forgetful of their own need of 
Persian support against Sparta, first despatched this squadron of 
ten triremes under Philocrates and, again in 388 a second squadxx)n 
under Chabrias : v. i. 10 ; cp. Diod. xiv. 98 ; Isocr. \x. passim. 
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aii^Ttpoi . . . wparrovrtt : a kind of nominative abtolutei the 
meaning of which is plain from the context : cp. L i. 10. 

(nffiiJMxiw B auxiliaries : the abstract for the concrete. So vi. 
1. 13. 

M T^ /iCffivov woktft^ » M rf irpdff fVriyov iroXcfif . So ill.. 2. 22. 
dfto^/iffyoff, i. e. disposed of by sale. So iv. 5. 8. 
a^wp, L e. the Lacedaemonians : cp. Critical Note. 

f 890-889 B.C. 

§ 25. iroXir, i. e. since the battle of Cnidus in 394. . • 

Gpaavfiov\o9 T^if Zrriptcfi : last mentioned liL 5. 16. The nsao6 
of his deme is here for the first time added to distinguish him front 
Thrasybulus 6 KoKKvrtvs mentioned in v. i. 26. 

aifp TtrrapdKorra Miu(r(r. The first fleet of any considerable 
dimensions sent out by Athens since the Peloponnesian war. 

Tflxot : cp. § 20 note. 
§ 26. ff/r t6w 'EXX^owovror. According to Diod. xiv. 94, he wait 
first to Ionia where he raised money irapit ruv avfifidx^v, } 

ovdt96t . . . TTopSitrot. Dercylidas was still at Abydos, bat had 
no fleet : cp. §§ 5 and 32. 

*KlirfioK09 . . . Zfv^v. Seuthes as a boy had on the death 
of his father found refuge with Amedocus : cp. iii. 2. 9 ; Anab. 
vii. 2. 32. 

r^r vnh rg Opfxjs : the usual expression is r& iw\ Bp^t (ii. 3. 5 and 
Thuc, passim) or simply Bp^Kfi (i. 3. 10 ; 4. 9 ; iii. 2. 9) ; vw6 is to be 
understood in its local sense of ' under.' Demosthenes (xx. 59) 
represents as mainly instrumental in rov ytpia^m cv^^xp^ t6p irtpl 
Opqippf T&nw the surrender of Thasos to Thrasybulus by the party 
of Ecphantus, who expelled the Lacedaemonian garrison. * 

§ 27. ^vC&imow : Dem. L c relates that Archebius and Heradides 
delivered over Byzantium to Thrasybulus^ which made the 
Athenians xvptovs rov 'EXXiycnr^yroVy itart Tfjp ^K&niv dwoddoBai. 
Since Aegospotami Byzantium seems always to have remained 
under Spartan influence : cp. ii. 2. i ; Anab. i. i. 9 ; iL 6. 4 ; Dio3. 
xiv. 12. 

MdoTo r^p h€K&nnp : cp. Alcibiades' conduct after his victory' at 
Cyzicus» i. i. 22. Thrasybulus' ambition evidently was to re- 
establish the Athenian Empire on its old footing: cp. iiL 5. la 

X£N. HELL. M 
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§ 28. KdkxibovUvt : q;>. ii. 2. 2. 

iw ri AiiaPfi Mytilene had revolted from Sparta immediately 
after the battle of Cnidus ; cp. iv. 8. i note. 

irplv • • • avrrd^ag • • . wpotrkafi^v . . . viro^U • • • ravra df : 
an anacolnthon, due to the interposition of the long participial 
clauses ; the particle npip is never used with participles. 

TtrpoKoiriovf. The small number of hoplites is perhaps to be 
explained by Diodonis* story (xiv. 94) that Thrasybulus lost 23 
triremes in a storm off Eresus on tht west coast of the island. 
However, if this had really been the case, Xenophon would hardly 
have omitted to mention the loss of more than half the fleet 
Moreover Diodonis seems mistaken in representing the other 
Lesbian states, except Mytilene, as having recently revolted from 
Athens. 

wpoarAm wiSoiyr A/ir/3ov. Cp. the accusation brought against 
the Mytilenaeans just before their revolt from Athens in 428 RC, 
(Thuc ill. 2) Sn (vwoudCovot rfjv AcirjSor is rijp MvtiX^m^v fii^ 

{ 29. ^imy; the plural instead of the singular, lun^ o-vvcov; 
cp. i. 1. 10. 

889-888 B.C. 

§ 3a r^ /Up . • . r&r nAmtir: cp. Diod.Lc rijv lUv t&¥ Mfj^ 
fMolmw X^P*"' ^'^^^ ^h^ ^ "Epiirov icai ri)v "Arrunrav miff 6/uiKoyia9 

Swmf ( d*) ^ . . . woif^iuro : cp. Diod. 1. C vapd Tt Xm»v Koi Mvri- 
X^Mibr avfi/tdxt^ ^poiaas paw, and iv. 8. 1 note. For owms 3ip 
with the optative cp. Goodwin, M. T. 330. 

r{ SKK,m9 rr wSk^ttvi Halicamassus especially suffered and 
Thrasybulus* colleague Ergodes was afterwards condemned to 
death for the part that he had played in these nuirauding expedi- 
tions. Lys. xxviii. 8, 12 ; xxix. 2. 

"Avmwhopi in Pamphylia. 

iJUaiv&PTmp • . • iypmp : cp. Diod. xiv. 99 xp^fumi d* clXii^tfror 
oftrov waph rmp *hffW€pbmp^ Ipms nph r6r or p ar i mfAp idgmproM r^p 

§ 31. liiXa • • . tiya66v. On the results of Thrasybulus* attempt 
to restore the Athenian Empire cp. Appendix, p. 355. 

'Ayvpptop : not again mentioned by Xenophon. He first appears 
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as ypafipnrtvt rrjs PovKrjs in 403-402 B.C, CIA. ii. I b. Andoddes 
(i. 133) in 399 accuses him of conspiracy with others to contract for 
the 2 per cent, customs dues for less than they were worth. Demo- 
sthenes (zxiv. 134) states that he was imprisoned for many years 
for embezzling the public money, but does not specify the occasion. 
He restored the Btvpucd and was the first to introduce payment of 
one obol for attendance at the Ecclesia— probably after Conon*s 
arrival at Athens— and this he further increased to three obols 
(Arist *A^. iroX. 41 and Aristoph. Eccles. 183-300, exhibited c 391). 
Hereby he seems to have gained great influence (cp. Aristoph. 
Plut. 176, exhibited 389-8)1 was elected crrpariyydr and sent out to 
succeed Thrasybulus : Plat. Com. fr. 185. Harpocration (s.v.) calls 
him dfjfurytty&tf oIk J^om^f , and Suidas adds orparffy^ ^p AyXvdpcwdijff, 
«ip(at iv AtfUf^ (?), ts t6w fiurBow r&w wMfjr&w (nfptrtfttv* 

M rits pavs. After Thrasybulus* death the Athenian fleet sailed 
to Rhodes to help the Rhodian democratSi Diod. xiv. 99. 

trtTTpafiivti : cp. § 27. 

tlx^wn, sc. *A^i^ocr: participle dependent on tZ ^x^w^ for 
which Madvig proposes to read tlvooifw. 

§ 32. AffNcvX/df. Since the battle of Cnidus he had with very 
insufficient forces gallantly maintained himself in Abydos: cp. 
§§ 3, 26. 

*A¥a(ifiiof. Xenophon himself had bad bitter experience of 
Anaxibius' duplicity and intrigues, when the latter was wavapx»s in 
400 B.C : cp. Anab. vii. i and 2. 

dunpa(<tTo £oTc : cp. iv. 4. 7 note. 

m\ iroXff/A^cy, i. e. would not only hold Abydos, as Dercylidas 
had done, but would also fight. 
§ 33. KorrjyfPf * he brought into port firom the high seas' : so v. i. 28. 

TMir iKiiimp irv/A/jidxt»p I ^luipttp is gen. dependent on ovfi- 
IMX^p; cp. vii. 1. 13. 

§ 34* *li>tKp6Tfpr : cp. IV. 5. 19, where Xenophon records his further 
successes against the Lacedaemonians after the destruction of the 

r6v ipyo\i{6rrwP. Diodonis (xiv. 92) agrees with Xenophon, 
adding, however, that Iphicrates wanted to seize Corinth on behalf 
of Athens as fwiTtfifiop oZaup tit rtjp rjr 'EXXddor i^yffioi^, but that 
the Athenians refused to support him. 
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AmX&Jfp : he resigned his command and was succeeded by 
Chabrias ; cp. Diod. 1. c. 
' § 3S* o^ • • • irdXir : cp. § ii note. 

^ap€\S&¥: in a pregnant sense, 'having gone to the moan- 
tains and up them '— fVi , of the object aimed at, and 096, upwards ; 
cp. infra, /frayairfirXcvicf mic 

T^ iri», sc 6dov, i. e. towards Proconnesus, § 36. This genitive 
instead of ace. with verbs of motion is rare even in Attic poetry (cp. 
Aesch. Choeph. 710; Soph. O .T. 1478) and extremely rare in prose ; 
cp. Thuc iv. 47 inrrdxyvov rijg 6dov rovt o'x^^'^P^"^ wpotn^tfrat ; 
Anab. i. 3. i Uwai rov vpotrtt. 

§ 36. &s fup : without any corresponding dc. 

ovdr . . . y€y€vriiu¥U¥^ *the victims having proved unfavour- 
able' : cp. iii. I. 17 note. 

r^ M UpoKonFt^frov, sc idov, 
§ 37* ^^Tyov/iffvoi, ' in the van.' 

KptftaoTfiw : on the river Rhodius, about nine miles south-east 
of Abydos. The gold mines were at Astyra in the mountains still 
further to the south-east ; Strabo xiii. 591 ; xiv. 680. 

§ 38. M mikv re . . . ^Krcroficyor, 'extended over a long and 
narrow way.' 

KaK6p dno3ap€tp. The admiration with which Xenophon relates 
the story of the noble death of his old enemy Anaxibius (cp. Anab. 
vii. i) is good evidence of the historian's truthfulness and im- 
partiality. 
§ 39. vKaoTTioTov : cp. iv. 5. 14 note. 

ip X&P9 alrov : cp. Cyrop. vii. i. 23 a^rov /r x^P9t ' there on 
the spot.' 

r^ irtudtKd : cp. Resp. Lac 2. 13. 

dpfiotrrtjp^p. This Ionic form for dpfioar&p is only used by 
Xenophon in this passage. These harmosts had taken refuge with 
Dercylidas at Abydos, § 5. 
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BOOK V 
CHAPTER I 

§§ 1-5. In rtvtHgi for oeU of ^reuy eHcomr^gtJ by tk§ Spofians, ihg 
Atheniana blockaded tht AtgimiaMS and forUfitd a pasi upon tht isUnuL 
TelntHas raised the blockade, Hitrax^ his successor, sailed to Rhodes Isendng. 
his secretary GorgopCM at Aegina, who forced the Athenians to abandon their 
post. The Aeginetans then renewed their depredations, §§ 6-9. Antal' 
adas sailed to Ephesns to replace Hierax, and sent his secretaty Niadochns to 
the Hellespont. Gorgopas surprised an Athenian squadron off the Attic 
coast, capturing 4 ships, H lo-ia. Chahrias on his way to Cyprus to 
help Evagoras defeated and slew Gofgopas, whereupon the Aeginttana 
stopped their depredations, (§13 -94. TdeuOas was reappointed admiral^ 
much to the joy of the Pehponnesian sailors ai Aegina, He made a sudden 
descent on Piraeus, and with the rich booty taken thence, and the capture of 
many comships and merchantmen amply provided for his sailors. §§ 95- 
s8. Antalculas came down with Tiribasus, bringing terms of peats from the 
king. He went to Abydos to relieve Nicolodms, who was Uodkaded there by the 
Athenians, surprised an Athenian squadron, and being joined by Syracusan 
and Italian ships gained full command over the sea, §§ 0^31. The 
Greek states, all for various reasons eager for peace, ghdly obeyed the 
summons of Tiribasus to listen to the terms dictated by the king, via, that 
the Greek states in Asia should belong to Persia, and that the Greek states in 
Europe should all be autonomous, except the Athenian possessions, Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Styros, §§ 3a-3& All the states agreed to the terms except 
the Thebans ; but on the threat cf an invasion they submitted, AgesHaus 
also compelled the Corinthians to dismiss their A rgive garrison. All armed 
forces were disbanded, Sparta reaped greed advantages as champion of the 
Kiu^s Peace, 

§ I. iraXiir. Xenophon has told us nothing of any previous visit 
of Eteonicus, the omission is probably due to carelessness, q>. vii. 
I. 41 alBts 6 *EirafiMitmr9at and Introd. p. xxix. 

6 *ETe6riKos, Possibly the same as the Eteonicus, who was. 
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hannost of Thasos in 410 a c. (L i. 32), who was stationed at 

Mytilene at the time of the battle of Arginusae m 406 (i. 6. 35-38), 
did good service in Chios in 405, and after Aegospotami re- 
organised the coast towns of Thrace on Lacedaemonian principles 
(ii. I. 1-6; 2. s). 

Ka\ •■ Koiwtp, 

imyM^ • . . rm¥ Klyunfrmpi for the old hostility between 
Athens and Aegina cp. ii. 2. 3 note. 

r6¥ np6(r6€¥ XP^^* ^ ^^^ context stands, is ambignons. It 
may either mean before the arrival of Eteonicns, or before the 
assumption of open hostilities at sea (<ir<4 ff*r.X.). 

inA . . . ciroXr/iffcro : states the reason for the sudden change of 
attitude on the part of the Aeginetans. 

innrdo^w : accus. absol. : cp. iii. 2. 19 note ; Goodwin, M. T. 851 . 

XjjCtaBai: for the distinction between iroXc/Accr and XiCta^ 
cp. Thuc V. 115 AoKcdoifu^woc dft* aM riis fuw oirord^f olll^ ^ &^irrt 
iirMfiOW a^dlf, ittiipv^p df c7 nt fiovktrat trapii <r^t«h *hBiiPalovt 

§ 2. na/A^iXor. Probably the same as the Pamphilus alluded 
to by Aristophanes (Plut. 174, date c Feb. 388), 6 ndft^itXos d* o^x^ 
d«& roOror (r&r irXouror) xXat'crrrai ; he is closely coupled in this 
passage with Agyrrhius : cp. iv. 8. 31. 

/irrrf ix«rav : cp. iii. 2. I note : the verb is similarly used with- 
out an accusative in vii. 2. 20. 

TrXcvriW: last mentioned as sailing to Rhodes—probably in 
the autumn of 391 : cp. iv. 8. 24. 

Tvx»9 . . . difnyiUvot. If the reading be correct (cp. Critical 
Note), the meaning must be, ' having chanced to arrive at one of 
the islands.' M vdr y^mv irot •■ M rmw viivmp ra^f : for the 
supplementary participle with tvx&i^ cp. Goodwin, M. T. 887. 

Karii XPiiuirw w6p09 I cp. i. I. 8 /ir' dfiyvpokoylap, 

amjIKaa'ff i.e. Teleutias drove away the Athenian blockading 

squadron. 
§ 3. ovddr . . . 6f ovK, i. e. every one without exception. 
ff<rrc^v«Mrcr . . . iraoflwrtv : cp. the honours paid to Brasidas 

by the Scionaeans, Thuc. iv. 121 dtj/uxrlq 1U9 xpvv^ ar9i>iwf iwidiiaap 

»f iktvBtpuvrra n^v *EXXdda, Ihiq, bi iroufiovw t9 ical npotnfpxwro 

Aoir€p affkrirj. 
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Sfi^ Kal » ^^^r KfUMtp. The particle ^^mm is similarly placed 
before the limiting clause in vi 4. 14. 

ivayofukou : gen. abs., sc a^v : cp. i. I. 26. 
§ 4. yiyMMTM* : for Xenophon*8 comment cp. Introd. p. xxvi. 
§ 5. o^ . . . irAcy : cp. iv. 8. I ly 35 : aZ is to be taken with 'Upa$f 
as opposed to Teleutias: inSXiv means simply 'back again to 
Rhodes,' which had previously been Teleutias' headquarters (Iv. 
8. 25). 

Fopytnrop • . . dpftovr^y, Xenophon does not state what was 
the relation of Gorgopas to Eteonicus, who reappears after the 
death of the former, § 13. For cirurroXca cp. L i. 33 note. 

oLivrfl ir<{Xffi, i. e. the Aeginetans. 

wtfAWT^ /iipi: in the fifth month since the building of the 
ifnrtlxKrfAaf § 2. For the omission of the article cp. L 6. 2a 

rovff /« rov ^pov/Mov : for the preposition cp. iiL 1. 22 note. 

iraXur av : aZ here simply strengthens iitSXtr : contrast sopr. 
o^ . . . iraXiv. 

£0yo/ioy: possibly the same as the Eunomus mentioned by 
Lysias (xlx. 19) as a friend of Dionysius of Syracuse, and sent by 
Conon as an envoy to that monarch. 

vavapx^^ cV* avr&t I the Same phrase is used of Teleutias, 
§ 13: for M cp. iii. 4. 20. Xenophon here and apparently 
in i. 6. 29 and perhaps too infir. § 13 uses wavapx^ in its generic 
sense : usually he limits the term to the Spartan admiral. 

888>S87 B.O. 

§ 6. *hrreXuilba9 • . . TifM3a(<y : cp. iv. 8. 12 note. 

fir ^E^ff<ror. It first appears from § 25 that finom Ephesus 
Antalddas went to Sardis to meet Tiribazus, and that the two 
then travelled together up to Susa* 

iv\ raU 2Xk(us : 25 in number, § 7 : M is here used with the 
dative, but in ii. l. 12 iw\ rhs rptxipttg rpnipapxovt iwiatfiof. 

*Apvdti¥ois : threatened by Iphicrates and the Athenians, cp. 
iv. 8. 39; V. I. 7i25. 
§ 7. ol . . . frrpartfyoii including Iphicrates and Diotimns, § 25. 

2afAo6piictjt . . • x^P^ • cp. Appendix, p. 355, and iv. 8. 26 note : 
for Kor tMiPa cp. iii. 5* 17* 

iti Xtppomftrw. The Chersonese was the headq^arten ol 
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Iphicrates and the other Athenian generals, iv. 8. 34-39. Iphicrates 
made many successful raids upon the Thradans and Odrysae 
(Polyaen. ill. 9. 4, 41, 46, 50, 60, 62) and replaced Seuthes (iv. 8. 
a6) on his throne : cp. Cor. Nep. Iphic. 2, ' bellum cum Thraecibus 
gessity Seuthem, sodum Atheniensium, in regnum restittiit.' Xeno- 
phon resumes the story of Hellespontine affairs in § 35. 

dvo, dative : here as often undeclined. 
§ 8. £<nrffp rafufirai : ' as is usual ' : so ii. 4. 36. 

\l$mp . . . ft^tnjf. For the use of the voice cp. Sil. Ital. vi. 

360: 

^Mediae stat margine puppis 

Qui voce altemos nautarum temperet ictus 

£t remis dictet sonitum.' 

For the use of stones cp. the Roman * portisculus/ a hammer or 
truncheon, with which the boatswain marked the time for the 
rowers^ 

wapayttyg^ i.e. making the oar strike the water at an angle 
inMead of at right angles— a method known in rowing circles as 
* slicing the oar.' 

§ 9. Zwrrrjpa : a promontory on the vest coast of Attica, now 
Cape Kavouras. 

o2 dc : as if o2 fUw had preceded. 

wphf r^y vmX^p: for the preposition cp. Oecon. 16. 13 ^rr^y 
frp^ Toy i^iov. 

§ 10. Xafiplas. On the recall of Iphicrates from Corinth (cp. 
iv. 5. 19; 8. 34) Chabrias had been despatched by the Athenians 
to succeed him (Diod. xiv. 93). It may therefore be conjectured 
that Corinth was the starting-point of his Cypriot expedition, as he 
is in this passage said to have received reinforcements koX *KB!i¥fiB9v^ 
which seems to imply that he was sailing from some port other 
than Piraeus : cp. Com, Nep. Chab. 3, ' publice ab Atheoiensibus 
Euagorae adiutor datus.' Xenophon says nothing of Chabrias' 
splendid achievements in Cyprus, for which cp. Dem. xx. 76 ; Com. 
Nep. L c. 

Euay^p? : cp. iv. 8. 34 note. 

Kol *hBrivrfi%» implies either that Chabrias put in to the 
Piraeus to get reinforcements, or that they joined him on his voyage 
toAegtna. 
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aMs • . . Toift ircXro^niffy i. e. without the hoplites. 

roO 'HpnKk^lov : the Site has not as yet been identified. 

AfifuuptTou : mentioned again^ § 36. 

Mkmuni : ' beyond the Heracleuniy' the distance being reckoned 
apparently from the town of Aegina. 

tvBa . . . KoXffirai ^ tvBa /oriy 17 Tpiwvpyla KokovfjJni i cp. Oec 4« 
6 Ma dq 6 (TvXXoyoff KoXfirm. The position of the Tripyrgia— 
apparently some hill — is uncertain. 

§ II. /icrik . . . (tvp: fjLtra, as distinguished from ^, here 
implies that the Aeginetans were the main force accompanying 
Gorgopas, in which the marines and eight Spartans were only 
small items. 

2wapTutTm¥ . . • ^kt^, i.e. crvy ^cr^, ot Iwofnunrnp trvxonf aM$i 

aw6 : similarly used v. 4. 15. 

i\9vBtp(Hi cp. vii. I. 12, where Cephisodotus says of the Lace- 
daemonian naval forces, 6L hi wavrm hrjKop Su taowrtu f EiXi»rcf 4 

§ 12. arc .. . 6Bp6€v irrot, 'as there was no close order' : cp. 
iv. I. 19. 

KoraMpofiiiKSTn means apparently — 'who had hastily put 
in to shore and disembarked ' in the manner above described : cp. 
iv. 7. 6. 

§ 13. r^ 'Ercoi^y. Xenophon has said nothing of the move- 
ments of Eteonicus since § i. 

//i/3aXXcf y : the full phrase is ic«*ir2i X'*/^' ififi^XkiiP, 
M ravrat riit vavt pavapxow : cp. Critical Note. The sphere of 
Teleutias' admiralship is limited to these ships in Aegina (cp. § 5 
vavapxw iw* tAras). He had already once held the office of High 
Admiral, either in 392-1 or 390-89 (Introd. p. li), and at the 
present time Antalddas was High Admiral, §§ 5, 25. 

§ 14. r^ d* urrc without on is usually parenthetical as iii- 5.' 1 1. 
But it is similarly used vi. i. 15. 

4 Kail for Kol after a comparative with a negative cp. vi. 

5-39- 

ra imrifitia I object to ^X^t9, 

ovr^ff . . • v/AAf : cp. ii. I. 26 note. 

WcriffW, infin. of purpose : cp. Goodwin, M. T. 77a 
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§ 15. oZrir^c • . . icapr€p97r, 'think that you also mast put up 
with' : q>. iv. 7. 4 ; Appendix, p. 360. 

§ 16. rdya^ jcal rh xaXd. A similar expression is used of the 
Spartans in Plat Alcib. ii. 148 c AuKtdaifAdHoi • . . Idi^ «al dfuMoal^ 
iKdoTOTt wapawKfiatap tvx^^ td'XpvraiL r& moKh iwX rots ilyoMr rovf ^ovf 
hMvoi KfXivopTtg aS v^Uruf avroig, 

§ 17. KoXoKtUuf . . . cWxa fuatfoO: q>. the words of CallicratidaS| 
i. 6. 7. 

§ 18. Swtp Koi At /f^XXfrc, 'as doubtless you were so minded 
already': for koX &s q>. Cyrop. vi. i. 17 ^ficw /acV yhp /irccircp ical 
hf oUo$€P JmodfifiovftiVf ^povpiTcrcir vfuif apadr;(<$/Actfar^ iyyvrara X'^pliBL I 
cp. however Critical Note. 

vpoKap&irx*^ ^ h^ «.r.X^ 'and next provide yourselves, 
please, with one day's food ' (Dakyns). /AOi is the ethical dative : 
cp. Appendix, p. 360. 

§ 19. KiMrair npoaK0fu(6fit¥ot, SC rovs vavrat : L e. ' setting the 
saOors to work at the oars.' Liddell and Scott seem to interpret 
the verb ' to approach the shore.' Madvig proposes irp<Mco/u(o/M»or 
in the sense of ' advancing.' 

dttdfca : the original number left by Hierax in charge of Gor- 
gopas, § 5. 

M . , , Ktrrfiiupow, ' against men who had many ships ' : the 
participle is used substantively in an indefinite sense : cp. Goodwin, 
M. T. 827. 

§ 20. <IXXo^i diffo, i. e. M dcVa SKkoBi oCaas : ?£«», ' in a foreign 
harbour/ in the next sentence corresponds to X^oBu 

Kor^ wiiy . . . aiaipfianPt ' the sailors would be quartered each 
on his own ship.' 

§ 21. dycirovcy, sc rovt vavrav as in § 19. 

vvc^ivcy : cp. iii. 4. 16 note. 

rait iavr&p pavabfi dat. of the instrument, constructed with 
both Koradvtuf and XvftaiptirBtu, 

rrupaoBai : infinitive, as if iitMktv had preceded : cp. Her. vii. 
104 tAfK imp ^cvyfiy oldip fr^fjBot ipBptnr mp in i^Xt^* aXX^ §upoprat 
ip rj rcifcc ircutparUuf f (ifr($XXv<r^ai (sc xcXcuwr). 

/k r&y iui(^y»Pf SO. irXoiWr : to be connected with Xaftfi^ip, 

AttyiMi the quay on the west side of the harbour, where 
merchants set out their wares for sale* 
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§ 22. atnvf 1. e. Athens. 

§ 23. fo • . . irXc«v : this clause explains why so many fishing 
and ferry boats were captured : they had no suspicion of Telentias' 
ships, because they sailed out of Piraeus. 

dir6 i^cTMy : without the article, as in iv. 8. 7. 
§ 24. vpotduM, * paid in advance ' : cp. i. 5. 7. 
wkfiptu . . . irpti^, * kept the ships fully manned ' : cp. i. 5. 5. 

887-886 B.O. 

§ 25. 6 dff *ApTaKicibag : cp. § 6. According to Plutarch (Artax. 
21, 22) Antalcidas had succeeded in personally ingratiating himself 
with Artaxerxes, notwithstanding that monarch's great dislike to 
the Spartans in general as Mimwtiiw dwdprtip Avaidtcrrarovt (cp. 
iv. 8. 17). It was, moreover, obviously to the interest of Persia to 
make peace at this moment For not only had the Athenians 
recovered their Hellespontine province and some of the islands 
(cp. Appendix, p. 355), but they had actively supported Evagoras in 
his revolt against the Great King (iv. 8. 24 ; v. i. 10). Evagoras had 
just reached the highest point of his success, having subjugated 
almost the whole of Cyprus, captured Tyre, ravaged Phoenicia, and 
raised a rebellion in Cilicia. He had too made alliances with and 
received reinforcements from Acoris, king of Egypt, Hecatonmus, 
a Carian chieftain, the king of the Arabians, and other rebellious 
princes, so that it was necessary for Artaxerxes to collect the whole 
force of the Empire against him : cp. Isocr. ix. 62 ; Diod. xiv. 110; 
XV. 2 ; Justin, vi. 6. 2. 

flrv/Afiax<(v /Soo-iXca. Even Agesilaus, the opponent of Antal- 
ddas, acquiesced : cp. Plutarch's story (Artax. 22) 6 /m y yhp *Ayi|- 
(TiXaor, mt Tbucr, wp6t r^p §lw6vTa' * ^cD rrjis *EXX<{doff, tttmt /uydtfoiw 
iliup ol AditrnPis* * Ov fioXXoy,* cfircv, ' ol Mifioi \nKmpi(own. 

*ABqpaioi : for the pre-eminent position of Athens cp. Appendix, 

P-355. 

Tj tlpfipg : the principal conditions are given § 31. 

NucAoxoy : cp. § 7. 

Mff litrantiiwofitp^p : gen. absol. with us:* a report that (literal* 
' as though ') the Chalcedonians were inviting him ' : cp. iv. ^ 
Goodwin, M.T. 917, 918. Thrasybulus had two or thrr 
before won the Chalcedonians over to the Athenian side 
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ip TttpKinji : on the south coast of the Hellespont^ about eight 
miles north-east of Abydos. 

§ 26. olo66fupoi : Foucart (Rev. Archil, xviii. p. 408) refers with 
great probability to this deception of the Athenian generals an 
inscription (CIA. ii. 38) recording an Athenian decree, whereby 
Phanocritus of Parium, on the Asiatic coast« some thhty miles east 
of Percote, was rewarded for certain information given to the 
Athenian generals, which tl 61 mpartiyol twiBopvOf 4aK»trap £y td 
rpi^piu at voXcfuoi. 

Ai7/iacVcroy icrA. : cp. § lo : the other Athenian generals are not 
otherwise known, unless there be an allusion to this Dionysius as an 
injurer of the Athenian state in Dem. xix. 180. In 378-7 he was 
chosen as one of three envoys to Thebes, CIA. ii. 17. 

n^r ffirl Ilpocoyvi^orov, sc. odor as in iv. 8. 36. 

r^ dird IvpoKovir&p I cp. § 28 note* Polyxenus was a kinsman 
and trusty counsellor of Dionysius the Elder : Diod. xiv. 8, 62. 

Opt»avPavkof : 6 KoXXvrcvs is added to distinguish him from his 
more famous namesake OpaavfiovXoi 6 Irtipuvt, This Thrasybulus 
seems to have been punished for the loss of his ships on this 
occasion: cp. Dem. xxiv. 134 Bpturvfiovkw rhv KoXXvrca irdyrtf 
fUfAtftjaSt Sis Mirra nai KpiBtrr* dfiffKiTtpaf riit npUrtis ip r^ Sriiitf 
Kolroi TUP iic Utipawt nawh ^vX^ff o^ror fp, 

§ 27* npoawkripwraa^ • • . KoraXciiro/Acrtfy, ' having ordered them 
to inake up any deficiency there might be in their crews from the 
ships left behind (at Abydos).' 

t r«r Ppadvrtpnp I Cp. Critical Note. 
§ 28. MTtiic IvpoKowrup prj€s tUwrtp. This was the first occasion 
that Dionysius the Elder, the tyrant of Syracuse, sent help to the 
Lacedaemonians in return for their previous support For other 
occasions cp. vi. 2. 33, vii. i. 20, 28. The Lacedaemonians had in 
404 B.a sent an envoy Ariston and shortly afterwards no ]ess 
a person than Lysander himself to strengthen Dionysius on his 
newly won throne : fXirifoy yip (rvYKaraaKtvdCoprn rijp it^xi'^ vrr^oop 
€(tip t6p Awpvawp dt^ rat tUpytaiaf (Diod. xiv. 10 ; Plut Lys. 2). 
* <rain in 398-7 they had supplied him with mercenary soldiers to 

>^inst Carthage (Diod. xiv. 44) ; and two years later the 

-^monian Pharacidas, the commander of 30 ships from his 

*taly and Peloponnesus, had saved the tyrant, when he 
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was reduced to the last extremity by the Carthaginians without 
the walls and his rebellious subjects within (Diod. xiv. 63-70). at 
Tff . . . dc Ka\ at: this irregular combination of particles seems due 
to the repetition of fXBow, 

'Iwrtor, Stnjf . . . TipiPa(ot: must mean the portion of Ionia 
recovered by the Persians after the battle of Cnidus, iv. 8. i, s. 
For Tiribazus cp. iv. 8. 12. 

/« rrjf 'Apio/3ap{cfrovf : Ariobarzanes was now, it would seem, 
in addition to his own districts, administering the satrapy of the 
absent Phamabazus, which included Aeolis and the Lesser Phrygia; 
cp. iii. 1. 10; 2. 1. Xenophon has mentioned him once previously 
(i. 4. 7) as an official subordinate to Cyrus the Younger. 

^pos /« naXmov. This explains the assistance now given to the 
Lacedaemonians from this satrapy; whereas Phamabazus had 
been Sparta's bitterest enemy. 

r^v /3a<nXctff Buyartpa : Apame, cp. Plut. Artax. 37. 

6 d« . • . tKpoTti : an independent sentence, instead of an apo- 
dosis, due to the length of the parenthetical remarks between it 
and the original protasis introduced by 4wtl di ^^p, 

SyfioiiKopra: the largest fleet collected by the Spartans since 
the battle of Cnidus. 

rat ffV rov n^in-ov, K.r.X. : especially comships : cp. i. i. 35. 

lavr&y : for the plural cp. iv. 6. 4. 

Karfjy9p: i.e. compelled them to enter the harbours of the 
Lacedaemonian allies and there discharge their cargo. 

§ 29. ol , . . ^KOfipaiou Thus it was that with only 33 ships 
(§ 7) to meet Antalcidas* 80 the Athenians found themselves, 
for fear of a repetition of their disasters at Aegospotami and after- 
wards, obliged not only to give up all dreams of further extension 
of their empire, but to abandon the greater part of what they had 
already won back : cp. Appendix, p. 356. 

vwh TUP \fiar&p I cp. § 24. 

ol . . . AoKffdai/iovcoi. Though the Lacedaemonians were now 
masters of the sea, they owed this supremacy chiefly to the aid 
given them by Artaxerxes and Dionysius ; while on the other hand 
this paragraph plainly shows that by land in Greece proper they 
had made no progress since 390 : cp. iv. 5. 19. 

cV Acxoiy : cp. iv. 5. 1 8. 
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iw 'Opx^fMi^: in Boeotia : q). iv. 3. 15. 

vp6yiuna • . . K6ptpSw, Thifl exact repetition of the language 
of iv. 5. 19 shows that no events of importance had occurred in 
the war in Greece between 390 and the present date, 387. 

ol . . . *Af>yMi . . . viro^pcS. It thus appears that the invasion 
of the Argolis by King Agesipolis in 388 or 387 had led to no 
definite results : cp. iv. 7. 2-7. 
§ 30. wapty4powTo : probably at Sardis. 

afifuta : cp. i. 4* 3 ^irurrok^p • . . tA Paatkttow tr(lip6yurfu txov' 
vaPf and viL I. 39 dcifar rfjp PaoiXios a<^payida, 

tlxt df Mdc. It appears from the inscriptions (CIA. ii. 15, 17, 
17 b) that Xenophon has not, as Grote and others have imagined^ 
given the exact text of the * Peace,' but only the more important 
conditions. These inscriptions seem to prove that the phrase 
used in the original was ik*vBi(tovt ml avrontfiovr and not merely 
a^ron(/«ovr« 

§ 3 1, immv dyau A similar clause had appeared in the third treaty 
of the year 412 between the Spartans and King Darius : (Thuc viiL 
58) X^P'"' ^h^ paatkt^tf Sari rijt *Aa(as corf, fiaaiX4»£ ttvai' Ka\ ircpl r^ 
X^pas r$ff cavrov ^ovXfvcrw fiatnXtvt Snms fiovKmui and thus the 
Lacedaemonians were now obliged to take less than the terms 
offered to Agesilaus by Tithraustes in 395— (iiL 4. 25) r^ /r tq ^Aai^ 
v6\tit alrop6fi(nff nCtrat top dpx<>^^ dii<rfJL6p ninrf (liro^priy : and even 
less than the terms previously offered by Antalcidas to the king 
on his mission of 392 B.C., iv. 8. 12-15 : cp. § 36 note. 

KXuCofUPat: a little island between Smyrna and Erythrae. 
Shortly before this time a dissension had broken out among its 
citizens (ArisL PoL v. 3. 13), in consequence of which some of them 
had migrated and settled at Chyton on the mainland. To 
strengthen their position, the remaining citizens entered into 
a treaty with Athens, wherein they agreed to pay i /re Opairv 
fiovKov c^KooT^, on condition that the Athenians did not interfere 
with their internal affairs or occupy their city with a garrison 
against their will (CIA.ii. 14, 14 b). The date of the inscription 
is the archonship of Theodotus, 387-6, which proves that 
Antalddas cannot have become master of the sea before July, 
387. Cp. Swoboda, Mitth. d. deutsch. arch. Instit vii. 174. 

Kvvpop : cp. § 25 note. 
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fir^f If . . . a^oi^/AOw : for the formula cp. Thac v. 77 riit bi 
irAiar riit €P UtXovwpda^ Koi fwcpht ko\ fuyakaf avro»6fiovr tifup, 

AfiiMPov , , •r6 dpxniov • . . 'ABrjpolt^p I cp. Appendix, p. 354. 

6ii^rrpoc, i. e. of the two contending parties in the Corinthian war. 

/ytf. It is curious that here there is the same change from the 
third to the first person as in the correspondence of Xerxes and 
Pausanias ; Thuc i. 128, 129. 

furh TMr ravra /SovXo/icrMr. For the meaning cp. Diod. xiv. 1 10 
roif d( awuBown Koi fifj ir/Kxrdf xofwVovf rikr avwBf^af bth rAv cvdocovr- 
rfl»y iroKtfiJiatw : ' with those who share my views ' (Dakyns). For 
the advantages which the vague wording of this clause gave to 
Sparta cp. § 36 note. 

§ 32. vnip narrtaw Bnutr&p : cp. Appendix, p. 357. It had always 
heen the Theban ambition to form a avvoiKtafidf of all the Boeotian 
states similar to that attributed to Theseus in Attica ; but the scheme 
had never been successful. PJataea, supported by Athens, had always 
and obstinately maintained her independence: cp. Her. vi. 108; 
Thuc. ii. 2 ; esp. iii. 61 fffuU (the Thebans) Hi avroif (the Plataeans) 
duS^poi iytp6fit3a np&row Sri fjfmw KrurdvTttP Hkdrauiw uortpoy rfjf 
SKkfis BotMr(ar Kol Sk\a X^P^^ f^* aMjff A (vfAfUKTOvt MpJmvf 
i^Xdaapm tayoiuWf da ^(lovy o^oiy I^avtp M^Bfi t6 vpAroy, 7y<^^o* 
rffV€(rAii v^* ^fjApf 1^ dc r«r SKXmp Btuwrmp, wapapalpopTtt rh. wdrpia, 
imidri trpotnfPoyicd^opTo, npoo'tx^P^'"' np6t *ABipalovf, Similarly the 
jealousy of her powerful rival Orchomenus had always hampered 
Thebes in Eastern Boeotia ; cp. iii. 5. 6 note. The Thebans now 
wished to swear as if Thebes were ijy^ymp of (v/iftaxot vir^icooi, 
whereas Sparta, although ityMpwv of the Peloponnesian confederacy, 
always professedly recognized the liberty and autonomy of her 
allies (cp. Thuc. v. 79 raX . , , wSKgft ml 4p IlfXoiromUry Koipapt6prmp 
TUP airopdap Koi top (vfifiaxiap a^ntrofun xaX ovroir^Xifr, jcrA.), and 
seriously consulted them on questions of peace or war : cp. ii. 2. 
19 ff. ; iii. 4. 2 ; v. 2. 11, 20, 37 tcarh r6 Myfia rmp ovfA/Mx^p* 

6 di 'Ayijcr^Xaor. Notwithstanding that the peace proposals 
had emanated from his political opponent Antalddas, and that by 
them his own efforts to liberate the Greeks of Asia Minor were 
deliberately abandoned, Agesilaus saw in the Peace an instrument 
whereby to humiliate the Thebans, the real cause of Sparta's 
troubles in Greece and of his own recall from Asia, and accordingly 
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showed himself foremost in enforcing its provisions : qk §§ 25, 36 
notes ; Plut Ages. 33. 

hi^aaBoi : for the aorist instead of the future q>. i. 6. 14 and 
Thuc V. 33 oIk H^aatiP M(aa6ai : Goodwin, M. T. 137. 

avTov6fuiyt thmi : the infin. present denotes the actual fiict pro- 
duced by the royal mandate : cp. L 3. 9 ; vL 5. 3. It is noticeable 
that Agesilaus does not quarrel with the Theban envoys for 
wishing to swear vwip ndrruv BMMrwr— Sparta indeed had done the 
same in behalf of her allies— but for refusing to recognize them as 

/ktv$€f>oi ml atrSvofiou 

ol d§ rw OiifiaUw wptafint : these words and the context seem 
to imply, as Grote and other historians assume, a second congress 
of Greek envoys at Sparta, summoned for the purpose of swearing 
to the Peace. 

"Ire WW I cp. iv. I. 39 note. 
§ 33. /^ucro, i. e. the sacrifice preliminary to crossing the frontiers 
on a campaign against the Thebans. 

/ycycro : cp. iii. I. 1 7 note. 

TUP . . • linrffwy: partitive genitive as iii. i. 4. 

(twayovt : cp. iii. 5. 7, where the manner of summoning the 
contingents is the same. 

ol Ofifialoi • . . alT096fiovt, This seems to imply that the 
Thebans did indeed swear vnip ndprtip Botmr&w, only that now they 
recognized them as iXtvB^poi xaX oMi^fioi instead of avmtaxoi 
vir^Kuoi. 

§ 34< T^r rmv 'Apyc^Mv fl>povpdp : cp. iv. 4. 6 ; 5. I note : the 
Corinthian democrats are meant. 

avr4 /^* ovr^r, i. e. the political union with Argos was given up : 
cp. iv. 4. 6. 

ol cr^oyciff : for the massacre cp. iv. 4. 3-4. After capturing 
the Heraeum Agesilaus had delivered all among his prisoners, who 
were implicated in it, over to their political opponents, iv. 5. 5. 
The remainder now sought refuge at Athens, Dem. xx. 54. 

a^ol yp6mt, ' of their own accord.' 

ol A* SkXoi iroXirai Uottrtt, This statement can only be har- 
monized with Ages. 3. 3I /ircid^ Hi ^Ip^wtit iitiBviu^iravut ol iroXc- 
fuoi iirptafitvowTOf *Ayi^(Xaor (brtiirff r^ tlpffpjf^ tms rovt diA Aocfdoi- 
liowUwf ^vytftTOff %opgMmv mX Ofifiamw ^vaytcagrt t^t wSktit oZcndc 
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Kara^(avBai, by referring the latter to the time, when Agesilaus 
was bringing pressure to bear upon the Corinthians in general, 
before the withdrawal of the extreme democrats. 
§ 35. dit\v6fi . . . dUkvBrj : for the anapAara qj. ii. 3. 55 ; vii. i. 3. 

Aoicf dai/ioyu>iff . . . 'A^yoimf. This passage proves once more 
that the Peace of Antalcidas was primarily aimed against Athens : 
cp. Appendix, p. 355. 

rfjf KaBaipia9»£ : genitive dependent on wrr^pow : for the order 
of the words cp. iii. 2. 3a 

§ 36. iw di T^ woXifA^ . . . irporrorrcp, * In the war the Lacedae- 
monians had rather been evenly matched with their opponents, 
but &c' /ioXXor, i. e. in comparison with the advantages of their 
diplomatic success. 

lirncvMartpoi, The direct advantages reaped by Sparta were 
(i) the check imposed upon the Athenian efforts to regain their 
maritime empire ; (2) the separation of Corinth from Argos with the 
consequent weakening of both those states, Corinth once more 
entering her Confederacy; (3) the isolation of Thebes and the 
annihilation of her supremacy over the other Boeotian towns. 

rtjt cir' 'AvToXieldov tlpr^vtit. This is the usual name given by the 
Greek historians to this Peace : M is temporal, 'in the time of.' 
For the date cp. Introd. p. h ii. 

irpocrrdTatf ' champions,' rather than executors or guarantors. 
The term implies no legal or other right, but only a dignified posi- 
tion : cp. Holm, Greek History, iii. 451. The Spartans abused this 
championship to their own advantage : Polyb. iv. 37. 5 wdXip hfjpvTro^ 
a^Uvai rkt w^tiv fktvBtpas Kai aS/T0p6funft Korii r^r /irl 'AjroXicidov 
ytrofuvrip tlpfivrpf^ rovt d* dpfAoariif ovk i&yov /k t«v ir<SXcd»y: cp. 
vi. 3. 8. 

UptyOov a<lHTtpi{op4vmfs : cp. iv. 8. 34. 



CHAPTER II 

§f 1-7. Wishitig now to punish A#r disafieUd aOtts Sparim fini sent 
Agestpoks agomst ManHnnu He eompelUd tks ManHnsans to surrender 
and to Uve for the future in vUleiges. The lives qfthe demoenatiad leaders 
were spared at Pausam'as* intervessum. Under the ttew aristocrat ths 
Mantineans were more happy than heretofore, ff 8-10. Next the 

XSN. HELL. N 
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PMtasmM ixiks ashtd th$ Spartans to procurt their rtcaU. Thi» was 
aecordmgly €ffect§d^ with M# undirstanding thai thtir goods should bs 
nstond to them, %% iz-19. Envoys from Acanthus andApolUmia came 
to Sparta to setk help against the growing Olynthian Confedtraty which 
thneUened their independence. The Acanthian Cligenes addressed the 
Spartan assembly and alUes, %% 90-94. The Spartans and their allies 
voted to send an army of 10,000 nun against Olynthns, but on the urgent 
representations of the envoys consented to despatch at once a small preliminafy 
force, Eudamidas accordingly with 9,000 men hurried off to Thrace. 
%% 95-31. Afterwards his brother Phoebidas set out with the rest of 
Eudamidas^ troops. While he was encamped at Thebes^ the Boeotarck 
Leontiades offered to betray the Cadmea, Phoebidas was according^ 
introduced into the citadel during the Thesmophoria : whereon Leontietdes 
announced the fact to the Council^ arrested his colleague Ismenias, and on the 
ftight of 300 of his opponents to Athens repaired to Sparta, §§ 39-36. 
Many at Sparta were opposed to Phoebideuf action, butAgesUaus maintained 
that the real question at issue was its utility, Leonttades then enlarged upon 
its adv€mtages. The Spartans resolved to retain the Cadmeet, and bring 
Jsmenias to trial. He was condemned for Medism and put to deeUh, 
%% 37-43. The Spartans now pressed forward their Olynthian expedition, 
Teleutias, being appointed harmost, marched slowly forwards, collecting 
forces from every quarter {the Thebans being specially Mealous)^ eu far 
as Potidaea, He ended the campaign with an indecisive victory at the gates 
ofOlynthus, 

§ I. Tovrtiv ti fffKm9x»p^if^rww, These words seem to cover nearly 
a year's interval between the acceptance of the Peace and the attack 
upon Mantinea : cp. Introd. p. Iviii. 

ArcicftiTo, ' had been hostile ' : so vi. 5. 35 ; vii. 3. 10. 

mt fii) duMuvro: for this exceptional use of ox cp. Goodwin, M. T. 
Append, iv. 

atnvTU9 ■■ awelBeiry ' to disobey.' 

rb rtc^of. The Mantineans originally dwelt in five villages in 
the northern plain of Arcadia, wherein they also held a stronghold 
on a hill known in later times as vr^it. Afterwards a irvvouwrfi6t 
took place at a date which cannot be determined, but whiiii Bursian 
(Geogr. ii. 209) conjectures to have been just after the Persian wars, 
when at the instigation of the Ai^gives the Mantineans built them- 
selves a city on the banks of the Ophis just' to the south of the 
irrtfXff : Strab. viii. 337 ; Paus. viii. 8. 7 ; 12. 7. 

wtpuuptipl cp. Diod. XV. 5 npoverarrop rit /nip reixjil HoBekelr^ 
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Mapruftiav to naXaiov awt^K/ffrav. Xenophon, more correctly, repre- 
sents the second condition as an additional demand made by the 
Lacedaemonians when the town was on the point of being captured. 

o&r tv wurrtwrttap . . . ytviaBai^ * they could not otherwise trust 
them not to side with their enemies/ Dakyns. 

§ 3. tK€xtipla¥, i. e. a holy truce during a festival : cp. the excuse 
of the Phliasians (iv. 2. 16) and of the Aigives (iv. 7. 2). 

/^dofifVovr, e. g. after the destruction of the Lacedaemonian 
mora, iv. 5. 18. 

al anoMl . . . frci : for the chronology cp. Introd. p. Iviii. 
§ 3. r^ irarpt, Archidamus : the war alluded to is the so-called 
Third Messenian War of c 464 (Thuc i. loi, 103 ; Diod. xL 64), 
but the particular circumstances are unknown. The pretext going 
back to an event nearly eighty years before seems to point to some 
ulterior motive on the part of Agesilaus. But whether the motive 
was merely to avoid a thankless task, or to exdte odium against his 
colleague Agesipolis, is a matter of mere conjecture. Xenophon 
seems to cite the similar difficulty felt by Agesipolis to show his 
own approbation of the latter* s strict obedience to the commands of 
the Spartan government. 

nawraviou : for his exile since 395 B. C cp. iii. 5. 25 ; and for his 
democratical tendencies cp. ii. 4. 31. 

irpoororar : cp. L 7* 3 note. 

385-384 B.C. 

§ 4. irp&Top lup . . • f dgov. Pausanias (viii. 8. 4 ; ix. 13. i) and 
Plutarch (PeL 4) speak of a pitched battle, of which Xenophon and 
Diodorus (xv. 5, 12) know nothing. But Plutarch's story (repro- 
duced by Pausanias probably from the lost * Life of Epaminondas ') 
that on this occasion Epaminondas saved the life of Pelopidas, 
both being present as members of a Theban contingent on the 
Spartan side, will hardly stand criticism: cp. Stem, pp. 36, 37. 
Diodorus relates that the Mantineans sought aid from the Athe- 
nians, who, not wishing vapa/SaiMcvr^ «hi^ avpOrftuut refused it 

rof ff . . • npoicaStifUpots . • . ipya(piiipoi% I datives of the instrument 
(the so-called military dative) : cp. iii. 5. 9 ; Anab. vi. 4. 27 ^\ax- 
T6fuvot htapotf ^vXa{c. 

II a 
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rmp Ta^v6vrmif : genit dependent on irp6 in composition. 

Tpvxiiv • . . r^r ftSkiv^ i. e. the Spartan state. 

piopra , , .hik r^r irdXf e»ff. Xenopbon here, as in § 6, conceives 
the success of Agesipolis' device to have depended on the river 
flowing through the town, but Diodorus (xv. 12) and Pausanias 
(viii. 8. 7) on diverting the stream, which flowed /or/ the town, and 
bringing it by canals against the sun-dried bricks of the walls. 
At the present day the river Ophis is at a considerable distance 
from the ruins of Mantinea, as it was rebuilt in 370 B. c (vi. 5. 5). 
The ancient authorities can be reconciled by supposing that in 385 
the Ophis actually did flow through the dty, but that the authority 
of Plutarch and Pausanias was only acquainted with Mantinea as 
it stood subsequently to 370 b. c, and hence made his account of 
the stratagem square with the then existing state of things. 

§ 5. wklpSmp : cp. Paus. viiL 8. 7 tA rtlxos ufujs ^KodofififUpow rfjt 
trklv&w: bricks, Pausanias states, offered a better resistance to 
siege engines than stone. 

»t {jJ^ ninroi : cp. § I note. 

6 wvpyot, L e. the tower in connexion with that part of the wall 
which was sinking. 

§ 6. T&p dpyoKiC6pr»p. As in 420-418 (Thuc v. 29fr.), the Manti- 
nean democrats looked to democratical Argos for support : cp. § 2 ; 
iii. 5. 11-25. 

6 nanip : Pausanias : cp. § 3. 

ol jScXmrroi : cp. iv. 4. i note. 
§ 7. dt^Klv&rf . . . rrrpaxS. Ephorus (fr. 138), Diodorus (xv. 5), and 
Strabo (viii. p. 337) state that Mantinea was split up th ntpn k&iaos. 
Modem historians try to reconcile this statement with Xenophon 
by supposing that the latter has not reckoned in the fifth of the 
Mantineans, who were allowed to remain on the site of the city itself. 

ol txoPT99 rks oinrUtt « ol ^cXrumM. 

ffdopTo ToU vtnpayiupoitx but after the battle of Leuctra, the Man- 
tineans immediately rebuilt their dty: cp.vi. 5.3 ; Introd. p. Ixvii. 

ol Koff /y . . . ff poydr, ' not as a single state but four, one for 
each village ' : cp. § 16 r^r Bo<«mar ifniuXii^pai Ihrms fjJl Ka£t ip cciy. 
For fypay&p cp. iii. 5. 7 note. 

frpoBvfiArtpop : cp. the conduct of the Phliasian (§ 8) and Theban 
oligarchs (§ 37)- 
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r6 . . . woitiaBtUy ace. of respect, ' not to conduct a river through 
city walls ' : for dih rcix&v cp. § 4 note. For the contemporary feel- 
ing condemning the Spartan treatment of the Mandneans cp. 
Isocr. IV. 126 ; viii. 100. 

§ 8. ol d* U ^\novvros i^vyomt. The Phliasians had refused to 
send a contingent to the Lacedaemonians at the battle of Corinth 
394 (iv. 2. 16), but some two years later, after suffering a severe 
defeat at the hands of Iphicrates (iv. 4. 15), had invited a Lacedae- 
monian garrison which had in course of time been withdrawn with- 
out restoring the oligarchical exiles or in any other way interfering 
with the internal affairs of the dty. Again c 387, just before the 
Peace of Antalcidas, king Agesipolis (iv. 7. 3) had made Phlius the 
place of rendezvous for his army, with which he was about to invade 
the Argolis. Now, however, that Sparta appeared to be so much 
stronger, these exiles saw their opportunity for restoration. 
§ 9. T&v Mo6€w » T»ir tp^p, Cp. iii. 1. 1 8 note. 

9Vfup€Uf SC. rmr <f>€vyovatm 

oZb di9, ' as is usual.' 

rfip ^vyijr-BTovff ^vyddar, the abstract for the concrete, as 
<rvfAfiaxia iv. 8. 24; vi. I. 13. 
§ 10. r^ ift/fiapfj icrfifiaTaf * undisputed property,' Dakyns. 

aS : with reference to the Mantinean affair and the genesal 
policy of Sparta towards their allies cp. § i. 

882 B.C. 

§ II. 'Axdytfov . . . *AiroXXd»ptaf : both in Chalddice: for the 
chronology cp. Introd. lix. 

wp6t . . . rljv iKK\ri<riap : cp. Appendix, p. 342. 

§ 12. ^1 lup : there is no corresponding dc : cp. vi. 3. 15 ; 4. 20. 
"OXvi^or. The pre-eminence of Olynthus, situated at the bottom 
of the Toronaean Gulf a little distance from the sea, had in the first 
instance been due to a avpoiKuriu&g of the coast towns brought about 
by Perdiccas, king of Macedon, at the time of the revolt of Potidaea 
from the Athenian Confederacy 432 B. c The Olynthians revolted 
at the same time, and never again acknowledged the supremacy of 
Athens (Thuc i. 58 ; v. 18, 39). Shortly after the Peloponnesian 
war the Olynthians and some of the neighbouring Greek states 
formed a confederacy known as r6 koip^p t&p XoXjudcwy, wherein 
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they enjoyed the same laws and shared in the same iroXcrtia (q>. 
Corinth and Argos, iv. 5. l ; 8. 34) and in the rights of imyofua and 
tyKTiitnt (§ 19). 

rmp nSktmp : for the partitive genitive without riM^r cp. iii. i. 4 
note. Cp. Critical Note. 

riit rijs MoKtdowias wSKetg . • • iM ^Afivrrov, Amyntas, the son 
of Perdiccas' brother Arrhidaeus, had sei^d the Macedonian 
throne about 390 B. a In order to maintain his position he had 
shortly afterwards entered mto a defensive alliance with the 
Chalcidian League, whereby certain commercial advantages were 
to be secured by the contracting parties (Hicks, Insc. 74). Notwith- 
standing this alliance he was in 385 expelled by the Illyriansy who 
placed the pretender Argaeus upon the throne. Thereupon the 
Chalcidians took advantage of the confusion to secure — really for 
themselves, though nominally in the name of their ally Amyntas — 
rhs rrjs MaKt^owlat n6X€is : and when two years later in 383 
Amyntas was suddenly restored to his throne by the Thessalians, 
they refused to give up these towns, which had meanwhile entered * 
their Confederacy. Cp. Isocr. vi. 46 ; Syncellus, p. 260 b ; Beloch, 
Gr. Gesch. ii. 323. 

Diodorus (xiv. 84, 89, 92; xv. 19) follows a different and in 
many respects inconsistent tradition. The author of a recently 
discovered letter to ? Alexander the Great (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
i. 13) makes the exaggerated statement Orifiatoi yap wfATov ixtv 
*Aftvvrap top waripa rhp ^iXiimov fAtr *O\vp0Utp iirtx^lpffira^ ixfitiktlp 
flip ix, r^ff X^P^h i^oartprnrai d< r^r /Saa-iXruv: it is plain from 
Xenophon (§§ 13, 38) that the proposed alliance between the 
Olynthians and Thebans, if ever formally concluded, was never 
reaUy effective. 

§ 13. UiKKop : the capital of Macedonia. 
tvop o^K • • . 4fdi7, ' already all but expelled ' : cp. vi. 2. 16. 

§ 14. a^TtmoKlrai eZvac, 0|^sed to crvfifroXirrvfur of § 12, 'citi- 
zens of an independent state': cp. Thuc. v. 79 aunSro/ioi xal 
ovroirAicr* 

t ^icroiMxriW, evidently too small a number for so strong a con- 
federacy : cp. Dem. xix. 263 (referring to this time) cjrciroc yhp {pi 
^OXvpBioi) fipUa IMP Trrptucturufw Unrtas itUKnfPTo ia6piip, koi avimaPTft 
o^y Ijaop irXciovff ntvraiutrxiKimp r^y dpiBii6p, o0ir» XaXjcid«o«v iroFrwy 
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fit h ovtfpfKuriitP^Vf AoKcdaifioiriMv Ar* o^rovf ik66pTW¥ K.r.X. ; but no 
great reliance can be put on this statement of the orator, and there 
exist no other means of correcting this manifestly corrupt number : 
cp. § 34 ; Diod. xv. 21 ; and Critical Note. 

§ 15. 'ABfjpoUuf Koi Boiwr&ry against whom the Peace of Antalddas 
had been especially directed. 

6paT€f ' take care ' « ffntXarrta^, 

UortidataWf only six miles south of Olynthus : cp. § 24. 
§ 16. Ko^ ffv : cp. iii. 4. 37 note : for the breaking up of the Theban 
Confederacy cp. v. i. 32, 33 notes. ' 

(vka . . • vavTrfiyriatiia : cp. Hicks, Insc. 74 b (treaty between 
Amyntas III and the Chalcidian League) i^aymyii d* tarm wUnrift 
Kal (v\»¥ olKodofii<mipi»v wd¥T»¥f vavn-tiyifO'ifJMv de irX^r AorivMir. 

ye fiTjVf Stronger than a mere repetition "Of d« : noKvap0ptnria is 
named last as the result of the other material advantages. 

§ 17. QpqKtt ol (i/Sao-iXrvroiy as opposed to the Thracians in the 
N£. districts : cp. iii. 2. 9; iv. 8. 26. Similarly Thuc. ii. 29 6 ii 
Trfpfiv otrot 6 tov SiriiXicov frar^p wp&rot 'Odpurair r^y /icyaXi;y 
fiatnXtiop dir\ irXciby r^r ^[XXi;^ Op^Ktit twoifjo'i' iroXv yap /upot cal 
a{rr6pop6¥ ion QpqK&p, 

wciXXff . . . ivvafus the predicate, avrtf being the subject. 

rf Uayyai^, in the territory of the Edones, N W. of Thasos. 

X^^pa • • • optyotf ' would stretch out a helping hand ' : a curious 
metaphor with an inanimate subject. 
§ 18. Tfjs woXiTiias : cp. § 12 note. 

§ 19. rait re imyapitut Koi iyterr^mo'i : imyapia * jUS connubii : 
iymrffrit^ i. e. y^r itm oLkIos^ the right of possessing landed property 
and houses in the dominions of another state. 

cAvTti foToi : subject, ra r^r dvniftffeiff, opposed to dvoiraXoMrnSr 
/(n'i»of § 18. 

§ 30. (ididoarav . . . X((yor, i. e. gave them permission to speak. 

orpariav iroifiv, ' to create an army,' an unusual expression for 
the more common trrpanhv <ruXXtyitP or irapaa-KtvaCttrSaif or f^povphw 
tf>aip€i¥. 

XapiC^a^nt. According to Diod. xv. 19 king Agesipolts and 
his supporters were steadily adverse to these efforts of Sparta to 
aggrandize herself at the expense of the other Greek states. 

r^ €h Tovt pvpiovs avrraypa . . . irAiy, L e. that each state should 
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send its proportional contingent necessary to make up the total of 
ten thousand men : cp. § 37 ttjv tit rovr iivpUnn avrra^%». 

§ 21. rpiii/SoXoi': three obols (i. e. half a drachma), on the Aeginetan 
standard, are equivalent to sixpence ; so that twelve obols, or a 
didrachma or stater, would be equivalent to two shillings, reckoning 
silver at five shillings an ounce Troy. About 377 when Sparta 
reorganized the system on which she summoned contingents from 
her allies, this ratio of hoplites to horsemen was still maintained : 
Diod. XV. ^l fjp t^ airoit 6 ftiw ^frX/riyr irp6s dvo ^(Xovr rtrayfuvotf 6 d* 
hnrm np^ rirrapag Sw^iras taa(6fJLtpot I cp. v. 4. 37 note. 

§ 33. oT^yoi S9, ' would be brought to a standstill,' Dakyns. The 
metaphor is similar to that contained in trpaaK€x»fnfKvttu. 

882-881 B.C. 

§ 34. vcodofittdfcr : cp. L 3. 15 note. 
Zxipirdr. The men of the Sdritis, the frontier district between 
Lacedaemon and Arcadia. They always fought on the left wing of 
the Spartan army, and were specially charged to give assistance to 
any troops hard pressed in the fight : cp. v. 4. 53 ; Thuc. v. 67 ; 
Xen. Cyrop. iv. 2. i ; Diod. xv. 32 ; Appendix, p. 348. 

rii M Op^s X^P^ • ^9* ^v* ^* ^^ note. 

eicffivttr, i. e. the Olynthians : cp. § 15. 
§ 35. ^ . . . ^oi$i6ag. Diod. XV. 19, 30 erroneously represents 
him as the original commander of the expedition against the Olyn- 
thians, and as removed from his command after the capture of the 
Cadmea in favour of his brother Eudamidas. 

ol tnroXci^crrf r : from § 37 it appears that Xenophon means 
the remainder of the troops assigned to Eudamidas, not those 
required to make up the total of 10,000 : cp. §§ 30, 24.. 

t6 yvfawnop, Pausanias (ix. 11. 7 and 33. i) speaks of two 
gymnasia at Thebes, the first near the Heradeum {tov d« 'HpoJcXciov 
yvftpdatov l^crai kcI arddcoy, dfi<l>vT€pa iw^pvpa tov ^cov), to the south 
of the Cadmea, the other outside the Proetidian gate (np6 tChp wv\&p 
/crrl rwr UpotTidnv Koi t6 *IoXaov icakovfupov yvfivdiriop col trrddiop). As 
Phoebidas was marching from the south, the former is the more 
probable site of his camp. 

noktiiopxovpTts. The Polemarchs, the chief officials at Thebes 
both in peace and war, were in most, if not all, Boeotian states 
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three in number, assisted by a secretary, (cp. v. 4. 3) : whether in 
this year there was a third polemarch or not cannot be deter- 
mined from the context : cp. Appendix, p. 358 ; Smith, Diet. Antiq. 
ii. 441. 

'hrfjoiints, one of those who had received the Persian gold of 
Timocrates (iii. 5. i), and who was famous for his wealth : Plat. 
Men. 90 a ; Rep. 336 a. 

AtovrMiis (called Atoyrldifs by Plut. Pel. 5) came of a family 
always closely connected with Sparta : Her. vii. 305, 333 ; Thuc. 
ii. 3 ; ps.-Dem. lix. 99. 

TMv cVoipiMr. These were political clubs or secret societies, 
organized for party purposes, M dueair leai dpxo*tt and naturally 
were most active in times of araa-tr : cp. Thuc liL 83 ; viii. 54 ; Plat. 
Rep. 365 d ; Theat. 173 d ; Laws 636 ; Arist. Pol. ii. 8. 3. 

§ 37. taroMKripvKTai : cp. § 1 5 ; this shows that the democratical 
party were in the ascendant. 

r^adfX^: Eudamidas. 
§ 38. Xoyumx(Sff . . . ^f>dMfU)ff : cp. Introd. p. xxxi. 

^KcXcvovy, sc 6 Aiomabriu 

§ 39. ip Tj iv ayopf 0T09 : to the north of the Cadmea, the usual 
place of meeting. 

64poyfi . . . tmoti cp. Introd. p. Ix. 
anwrrpi<ti€i : from the course of his march. 
fiaXav6ypap : the key or rather hook inserted through a hole in 
the door to take the bolt-pin out of the bar across it on the inside. 
§ 30. XafipQpv . . . *laiuiviay : cp. the similar procedure of Critias 
against Theramenes ii. 3. 5i» 54. 

ol \oxayai : nominative with the article, instead of the vocative. 
Ma iiptim: cp. iu 3. 55 ol d^t 
§ 31. airtfx^p*?<ray. Diodorus (xv. 30), with rhetorical licence, 
represents these three hundred as formally banished by Phoebidas 
after that he had defeated them in a battle. 

'AydpofcXeidf : like Ismenias, he too had shared in the Persian 
gold : iii. 5. i. 

§ 33. iroXtfiopxop . . . cKXXoy. Archias : cp. v. 4. 3 ; Plut. Pel. 6 ; 
Ages. 33. 

ov frpoorox^cirra. Whether Phoebidas acted in accordance 
with secret instructions from Sparta, as Diodorus represents (xv. 30 
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cV ckop^rocff ; cp. Oxyrh. Pap. i. 13 and § 12 note), or whether be 
yielded merely to the temptations of Leontiades, must of necessity 
remain an open question. Some commentators have uiged agiunst 
Xenophon*s view of the circumstances, that the mere presence of 
Phoebidas at Thebes at all, which is out of the direct line of march 
towards Olynthus, is a sufficient evidence of the preconcerted 
nature of the affair : but Thebes is so short a distance out of the 
direct line, that the advantage of Phoebidas' appearing in person to 
receive the Theban contingent, evidently expected for the Olynthian 
campaign, is quite a sufficient motive to explain his diiour. It is 
curious, however, that Xenophon should wholly have omitted the 
story of his punishment with a fine of 100,000 drachmae, which is 
too well attested by Plutarch (Pel. 6 ; Ages. 24), Diodorus (L c«), 
and Nepos (Pel. i) to admit of doubt. The punishment can have 
been little more than nominal : for in 378 he reappears as harmost 
of Thespiae (v. 4. 41). 
§ 33. Tovf /fcieX^ovff : cp. § 1 1 and ii. 4. 38. 

dvfffuvtai : used as a substantive with the possessive pronoun : 
cp. iv. I. 36 ; ApoL Socr. 27 roU c/iotr firpMr. 

oIk , , , oIk iiBikrivav. The first ovx introduces the question, the 
second negatives ^^cXiycroy: cp. Anab. vii. 6. 24 ov«c . . . oIk cZb • . •; 
for the event in 403 cp. ii. 4. 30 ; iii. 5.8. 

♦ttKcuri. In 395 Androclides and his party persuaded the 
Thebans to help the Locrians against the Phocians : iii. 5. 4. 

§ 34. /iroiovn-o, imperfect of endeavour : for the alliance does not 
seem to have been actually formed : cp. § 12 note and § 157 

rtSrc fwr, i. e. before the seizure of the Cadmea, as is plain from 
v\hf dc . . . rddf . 

w6t€ oKovattrBt : cp. Appendix, p. 360. 

axvrdKri : cp. iii. 3. 8 note. 

iKtiOtv : from Thebes. 
§ 35* cdofc . • . <^vXctrrf cr : cp. Plut. Pel. 6 iwti dc Aaicc8ai/i^n<H 
^oifiihap flip atfifiKovro Tijs <3pX$^» '^ ^^'^'^ hfMXjji&p fivpiAinp €fyfdwra» 
(cp. § 32 note), Tijp dc Ka^iuiav oWp fjrrop iftpovp^ KOTiaxpPf o2 fup 
SkKoi wdpT€s ^EXXi^vcff i0avfia(op lijp (Sroiruiir, c{ r^ir fUp npd^apra 
KoKdCovatf rfjp dc irpa^ip dorcfta^biMrt. 

Kpiaip woifjaai, i. e. ' to bring Ismenias to triaL' In iv. 2. 6 rffp 
KpiViy . . • irofi)(rffiir is used in a different sense. 
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ircfiiroucri, i. e. to Thebes : whereas Plut (Pel. 5) states that he 
was carried to Lacedaemon and condemned there. 

ital lUKpas Kol fuyaXfft: cp. Thuc. i. 125 ^^^i<l>op Mfyayop rou 

fiapfiapi(oi . . . (cW rf Uipirfj. This accusation, coining from 
the Spartans and the philo-Laconian Thebans, sounds strangely after 
the Peace of Antalddas. 

irapa /SocriXcfltf ^^p^rttvl cp. iii. 5* I* 

r^ff . . . rapaxi^ watnit : this, the so-called Corinthian War, was 
doubtless the real cause of Ismenias* condemnation. 

§ 36. r& fi^ o^ . . . tivau The infinitival phrase constitutes the 
object to tirti&t : the double negative fii^ o^ is due to the negative oU 
ttr€i$€ : cp. Goodwin, M. T. 794, 814. 

Korr^tfittUrBrf. At the same time, according to Plutarch (I. c), 
ncXoiridiiff Ka\ ^tp€vtKO£ Ka\ 'AvdpoKktidas ftcnk ovx^Ap SKk»p ^cvyovrtr 
^(tKfipvxB^ap, *EfrapMtvwha£ dc Korii X^P"^ Kfnipt rf Karatl>potnf$fjpai 
dt^ fUp ^iXcKTO^car &s aurpaypmv^ ^th di irtPiav itt Mvarot, 

cZxov . . . r^y n-Aiy. In the winter 379-378 the Spartans had 
a garrison of 1,500 Lacedaemonians and allies in the Cadmea (Diod. 
XV. 25 ; Plut. Pel. 12, 13) under three harmosts. 

§ 37. <rvMifrc(rrrX>ov : for the date cp. Introd. p. Ixi ; the preposi- 
tion avv denotes that it was a joint expedition of the Spartans and 
their allies. 

TffXfvriav : last mentioned, when he led the attack upon Piraeus : 
V. i. 13 ff. 

rfip . • . avrra(i¥ : cp. § 20. 

SjraPTat I no satisfactory emendation for the MSS. Suraprts has 
yet been proposed : cp. Critical Note. Breitenbach, adopting this 
reading, interprets it to mean that now the Spartans sent all their 
troops, required to make up their contingent towards the lo/xx), 
in one body and not in detachments, as previously under Eudamidas 
and Phoebidas. 

ovK axofMOTor : for the character of Teleutias cp. v. i. 3, 13, 18 
and Diod. XV. 21 OavpaC^/uwof §w* ^prrj vapii rots iroKirwt. 

dit\<f>ov : cp. iv. 4. 19. 

irpoBvpoK : because of the debt of gratitude which the Theban 
oligarchs, no# in power, owed to Agesilaus : cp. § 7. 

§ 38. Ital frp6r 'Apvvraw. Hence it appears that the efforts of the 
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Apolloniates and Acanthians had induced Amyntas to become an 
ally of the Lacedaemonians: cp. §§ 11, I3. Diodorus (xv. 19), who 
knows nothing of their embassy, represents the Lacedaemonians as 
persuaded to send the expedition solely by Amyntas. 

«•»... thai : Mff with the infinitive here expresses purpose : cp. 
i. 6. 20 ; iii. 4. 37 ; Goodwin, M. T. 608. 

*JS.\iftias : the district in the SW. of Macedonia on the borders 
of Epirus. 

§ 39* ^^ iavrm¥ ovfifiax^^f sc vAir : for the plural iavriuf (Le^ 
Lacedaemonians) cp. iv. 8. 34. 

avrTa$dnt¥ot. The aw in composition may imply a junction of 
Teleutias' forces with those of Eudamidas, who had made Potidaea 
his head quarters (§ 34) ; but in an analogous passage (Cyrop. ii. 
4.32) Xenophon uses the term merely of marshalling soldiers in dose 
marchmg order, ready for immediate action — avros 6i <nfpTa$afUPoSf 
j Spiorov Koc np6t rh dwvniv rffv 696p ical trp6s r6 fuix^a^, tl rt d«oi, 
/iropcvfTo. Diodorus (xv. 3i) adds that Teleutias assumed the 
command of Eudamidas* troops and ravaged the country. 
§ 40. HBrro Th ihrXa : in order to prepare his troops for battle. 

tv^wfiop . . . aMs ?x^v : instead of the right wing, which was 
the traditional post of the Lacedaemonians in battle : cp. Her. ix. 38. 

0)9 th : cp. iv. 1. 18. 

M( . . . waptiri, sc. 6 AtpdaSf ' partly as a mark of courtesy to 
Derdas which should make him not regret his coming,' Dakyns. 

§ 41. KoriiTovt AoK^vafKoi Bouarovs : obviously the Lacedaemonian 
and Boeotian cavalry are meant 

t6 , . . hnruc6pf i. e. including the Macedonians. 

r^ ffX<^fuyoy . . . a^«v : a{fT&p depends on ix^fitpw : cp. iii. 4. I. 
§ 43. cfarii^y IkoiiTff : cp. § 39. 

TovTo . . . r^ Btpog : cp. Introd. p. kd. 



CHAPTER III 

(( z-6. Th€ Hixt campaign optntd with aUdnmahn : in ons th$ Olynikittn 
cavalry gufftnd cottsidirabiy, in anotfur thy etUictd TtlnUiaa with Am wkoU 
army dost to tiu walls of tiu dty, TiUtUias was slain wiik many othsrs, 
and thi whols bisisging fonts wtrs obltjgtd to dispsrse. % 7. Xtnophon*s 
commtni an iks disasttr, §§ 8-9. Ths Spartans nndismcytd sent against 
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Ofynikus an ^rmamtni ufuUrAgtsipoiisMtiUlttrgir than befitn. %\ 10-17. 
Tht niumtd txiUa ai Pklt'us, unabk to recover their goods, appealed to 
Spenia. The Ephon declared war upon the other PMiasiaMS, and despatched 
AgesUaus against them. He met all their overtures for peace unth the 
demand that they should surrender the citadeL On their te/usal he laid siege 
to ths citym S§ z&-flO. Aftsr some small operations in Ofynthian territory 
and the ct^ture of Torone, Agesipolis died 0/ fever, mttch to the grief of 
AgesUaus, He was replaced by Polybiades, § ( 91-05. After a prolonged 
SMSge the Phliasians at last applied to AgesUaus for leave to send envoys to 
Sparta to arrange terms. Highly indignant he persuadsd the Ephors to 
leave ths matter to him : he set up a provisional government to draw up 
a constitution, and efttr leaving a garrison in the city dtsbaruiid his arrr^, 
% 96. Polybiades starved the Olynihians into coming to terms : they agreed to 
enter the Spartan Confederacy, § 97. Thus everywhtrt Sparta seemed to 
be stronger than ever, 

881-880 B.C. 

§ I. ifM • • • rf ^pi'i cp. Introd. p. Ixi. 
vKo^woiUvef : elsewhere only used in the active in this sense : 
q>. iii. 4* 16. 

diLfiiras : this, the Ionic and poetic form of liya/S^ar, is Dindorf s 
correction : cp. Mem. iii. 3. 2 and Critical Note. 
§ a. Acycro : for the imperfect cp. iii. 5. 21. 
oklytip warre\&Sy 'a very small part of their territory ' : for the 
position of the adverb cp. iv. 2. 18. 

§ 3. o»ff • • . ^ipM : for the final use of otf cp. Goodwin, M. T. 
Append, iv. 

rd ivcamoif orp^trevfia « rd r&v ipavrlnp arpareviuu 
§ 4. tf^evyovai I dative of the participle after imbUfiaivov. 
§ 5. itiv oZp : introduces a general observation applied by koI . . • 
d« to the particular case. 

rov fcmpov «> i) ^ fccup&r fjjv^ genitive of comparison : cp. iL 3. 24. 
§ 6. rovt hnriat : they must therefore have retreated within the 
walls. 

IwapratXov, fivt miles due west of Olynthus. 
oTtmp ^Xor ^¥, * the serviceable part of the army ' : cp. vi. 
a. 23. Diodorus (xv. 21) states that more than 1,200 Lacedae- 
monians were slain. 

§ 7. ardp: emphatic: cp. v. 4. 17. 
arrpor6f[roy : for the neuter without ^ari cp. De Re Equest 6. 
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13 airpop6tiro¥ y^p 9 ^PYVf ^^'^^ iroXXdiei£ ifypy&d^rtu &y itMraitiktw 

§ 8. ^knrcp 'Ayiyo-iXaov : the preposition iimu is not repeated, 
because ^cr' ahrov here precedes the object with which it is to be 
compared. 

rpuucovra 1vafninr»¥ : cp. iii. 4. 2 note. 
§ 9. (cVoi Ttty rpn^i/Moir : strangers who, like Xenophon's own sons 
(Diog. Laert. ii. 54}, went through the course of Spartan discipline. 

¥6Boi T&v IvapTiar&p, sons of Spartans by helot women ; it is 
doubtful, whether they are to be identified with the lUBaxitt or 
lM»v€t : cp. Smith, Diet Antiq. i. 446. 

r&v iv TO ntSXffi Kak&v^ i. e. the course of Spartan discipline, and 
the rights and privileges assigned to men so trained : cp. v. 4. 32, 33. 

ravra irparrmPf 'faring SO,* 'under these favourable circum- 
stances.' 

§ la inm^^Bwa : for the friendly relationa between Phlius and 
Agesipolis cp. iv. 7. 3. 

Xpfiiiara, The money was probably paid as a substitute for 
personal service under the regulation cited v. 2. si. 

afiiffcrtpovs . . . ?£«• Zirdpn^r. There was nothing very unusual 
in the two kings being absent from Sparta at the same time : thus 
Pausanias in 395 marched into Boeotia, while Agesilaus was in 
Asia, iii. 5. 17 : cp. Appendix, p. 338. 

tAw diiea/o»y : cp. the decree which the Phliasians had passed, 
c. 384, when they restored their oligarchical exiles, v. 2. 10. 

iv a^r^ rfi ytAcc, where the democrats still controlled the 
government and apparently nominated the judges. Later Agesi- 
laus set up a court composed of fifty of the returned exiles and fifty 
democrats : cp. § 25. 

dUrj : without the article as predicatue : cp. v. 2. 17. 
§ 1 1. TMM oUoSw : for the adverb in -^<y cp. iii. 1. 18. 
§ 12. AoKudatiJiwlovt atftitkturcaf : Cp. V. 2. 8. 

fitaCofiwoi /A^ ofTodiMycu, ' refused with violence to repay ' : for 
the inf. cp. Thuc vii. 79 ifiidiravTo np^ rh» \6<t>ov Mtlw, 

avrovs : cp. Appendix, p. 360. 
§ 13. <ppovpiuf ifMivovcipz cp. iii. 2. 23 note. 

dxOo/itp^: for dative cp. iv. i. 11 note. For Agesilaus' con- 
duct cp. Ages. 2. 21 c/ dr riff SKkg wjj rmira ft/^i^crai, iM oftf ^iXf 
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raipUf y€ npaxB^rra <l>aptpa i<m ; and Isocrates* remark (v. 87) on his 
desire rovt irtUpovt tU rat ircSXcir ras avrw Korayaytw tun Kvpiovs 
noirjaai r&v vpayndrmw. awifiaipw oZw iK flip rijf wpayiMTtias r^r virfp 
T&p iraipmv iv KOKOig ml Ktwdvvott tlvai roCr^EXXiyyar. 

^ApxMfuf : cp. V. 3. 3 note. 

avT^ : cp. V. 3. 9* 

DpoicXca : cp. vi. 5. 38 ; Podanemus is not again mentioned. 
§ 14. T&v btafianifHMvi cp. iiL 1. 17; 4. 3 notes. 

tdidoo-ap : imperf., ' offered.* 
§ 15. t6 np&rtpopi V. 2. 10. 

np6a0«p . . . fTOi^crayrfr : cp. iv. 4. 1 5« 
§ 16. ipifiakii Diodorus (xv. 1 9) compresses his account of the 
Phliasian affair into two lines: Mpap di dwafup M ^Xnovpriovt 
iKiriii'^apTtt Kalii^xQ PUffiaamt, tjpdyKturap viroroy^yoi rovs ^XttovprUnuf 
rotr AoKcdai/AoWoir. 

noXk&p . . . AaKttat/ioplttp : cp. §13 note. 

irXcoy : without f , cp. iv. 5. 4. 

fV rf <l>aptp^ roiff ?{o», ' in a place visible to the besiegers 
outside the walls.' 

6 iA€PToi : an easy anacoluthon due to the intervening clauses 
«( . • . iKKkijalaCop, 

§ 17. i(ioitp: without a definite subject expressed: sc. t&p 
^Xfio(riW nvcr. 

tiidaaKt, SC. rovs <l>vyddtts, to which avr&p must be referred. 
The meaning seems to be : ' The king instructed the exiles to form 
their kinsmen into messes with themselves (avr&p) and to give such 
as were willing to undergo training, enough to provide necessaries.' 

(ipurra • . . ?x®'''^^ ™ ipiarovt Sprat I Spwra is adverbial, as 
appears from iii. 4. 16 Spiara a^fiarmp Kx"^ ^^^ Oecon. 31. 7 ot &y 
avr&p dpwra t6 a&fia tfxmri — r& trJ^fiara being the accusative of 

respect. 

880-879 B.C. 

§ 18. *AyriaaroXit : cp. § 9. 

Top^ptfp : on the S W. side of the peninsula of Sithonia : cp. ii. 3. 3. 
§ 19. Bipovs : cp. Introd. p. IxiL 

*A<t>vr«i : on the east side of the peninsula of Pallene. 

c^ rov Upov, L e. he was carried outside the temple that his 
dead body might not pollute the sacred precinct 
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^¥ fUXin TwBtit : DIodorus (xv. 93) relates that the corpse of 
Agesilaus, who died in Cyrene, was embalmed in the same manner. 

Tfjt fitunKutHjs ratf^^t : q>. iii. 3. I note. 
§ 30. ttff (brurdXy : cp. Diod. xv. 19 Korii dc roOror r^ XP^^^^ 
(since 383) ol /Sao-iXcir rAv Aoxcdm/iOMMr dic^porro iw alp€atottr 
'AyijcTiiroXtr fif y yap, tlptfwtK^f ^v itai bUaios^ tn dc awiirti ita^prnp, 
Hff^fl d«iy ififiivttv TOif 5/Mcoir ml irap^ r^ xoct^r crvy^xof ^i^ icnradou- 
XoOcr^c rovr 'EXXiyww . . • ^ d* 'Ayi^criXaor, ^y ffnurti dpaimK6tf ^cXo- 
ir^€/ior j(p fcol rfjt t&v 'EXX^vMr ^yr/«oy^ dmcxrro. For the more 
pleasant and social traits in the character of Agesilaus cp. Ages. 7. 3. 

tnftncrivovini cp. Resp. Lac 15. 4 and Plut Ages. 30 mfo-ai" 
Town yitp ol PatrtXtlt tU t6 airo ifHnrAvrtt (fadlrioPf Srav imdijiuMrtPm 

§ 31. 6irov : genit dependent on olros : cp. § 35 fuoBip $( fiffwrnv ; 
Thuc ii. 33 XP^^^ • • • ^<'^>v tlxop TO tmrrfituu 

TotrovTOP . . . dio^pci, * self-restraint is so superior to appetite' : 
cp. Critical Note. 

rfXffiF, ' to pay,' ' to serve out rations.' 

Tov mU&tos : genit. of comparison : cp. § 5 rod luupov. 
§ 33. €h riis ^vXox^ff . . . Zcrai, * to go to their posts,' ' to mount 
guard.' 

^vXtucds, 'posts of the enemy.* 

TOV • . . KVKkoVf 'of the line of circumvallation ' : genit. 
dependent on SKkjf. 
§ 33. ol /triXcicroi, i. e. 'the three hundred.' 

<nr€uraaBai np€<rfi€iap . . . lovtri, ' to give pledges of safe conduct 
to those going on an embassy ' : cp. Critical Note and § 34 imrturaro 
TJ irptafiti^, 

Xp^vavOai , . . /SovXoiiTO : cp. ii. 4. 37. 
§ 34. ixvpop. Constitutionally the Phliasians were right, as 
appears from the instances of Agis and Lysander in the negotiations 
with the Athenians in 405-404 ; politically of course they made 
a mistake : cp. Appendix, p. 339. 

Ttty 4k rfjt irdXfwr : cp. iii. I. 18, 33 and v. i. 5 rovt 4k tov 
^povpiov, 

imyparlatf ' a branded slave ' — ^a word used by Xenophon only 
in this passage. 

§ 35. wtrniKopTa ptp : cp. the earlier demand of the returned 
oligarchical exiles, § 10. 
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r»y o&o^fy: the democrats, as in § 11. 

c»ff d* Ay . . . dicnrp^MFrai : for the subj. q>. Goodwin, M. T. 6l4. 

roir (l>povpoU I cp. the similar treatment of Athens in 404 ; ii. 
3. 1-14. Phliasian exiles are mentioned (vii. 2. 5 ; 4. 11, date 366- 
365) as unable to effect their return to the henceforth oligarchically 
governed state. 

iw 6icrit /uiiri cal itnoimf I cp. Introd. p. IxiL 
§ 26. ^ llcXvfiMrit : cp. § 20. 

KQK&t Ix"*^"^^ ' cp* I^iod. XV. 23 da\ ti fiSKXov thuupmv itaX 
vXf ioot fidxait vuofO'tu, trwtitXiurt rcifs 'OXvrtfbvf c/r wcXtopidaP, 

r^ aMw . . . AoKffdaifiorioir, the regular formula sworn to by 
members of the Spartan Confederacy : cp. Diod. (L c.) iyypa^prm^ 
d« rAy *OXvv^y cfr n^r r&¥ AaK*bai$iatfUt9 av/MftaxUu^* Thus in 377 
Olynthian horse served under Agesilaus in Boeotia : v. 4. 54. 

§ 27. npoMx*tpriK6TWP. If the passage be genuine (cp. Hartman, 
ad loc), Xenophon here sums up Sparta's successful championship 
of the Peace of Antalcidas ; cp. v. i. 36. For the genitive absolute 
without a subject cp. ii. 4. 29. 

Ofj^iovt . . . Koi Tovf SKkovf Boimtovf : cp. v. 2. 36. 

Koptp$lov£ : cp. v. I. 34. 

'Apytiovs : cp. V. 1. 29, 34. 

dcik t6 liffitp . . . vwo^p69 Breitenbach, &c, condemn as an 
interpolation from v. i. 29. 

'A^vaiovr : cp. V. I. 29, 35 notes, and Appendix, p. 355. 

av/i/idx»y MKoXaaiup^p : Mantinea, v. 2. 1-7; Phlius, v. 2. 8-10 
and 3 passim, 

4 ipxh • cp* the parallel passage in Diod. xv. 23 dc^ ml mri 
Tovrovr rovff Koipovr vXcioroy Xj^y^^"^ AaKcdai|MS»ioi, ical rff 'EXXadot 
tax^y r^y ^fUH^ap Korii y^p Sfta Ka\ Kork BSkarraw. 6i|/3a!oc /if y yi^ 
vwijpxw tpi^povpoif KopipSioi di ml *Ap-)ff um diik rovv wpoyryopdro f 
iroXcfiovff vwTJpxpv rrroirciyM^ffyoi, *A;^yauM 6i ^ rjkr n&y voXf/iov/uytiy 
Kkfipouxias ^ddfovy ^y roir 'EXX^oty • • . Mwtp ol fUyurroi r&v i^rf 
dvyooT&r, Xcyw dc r6¥ HtpaStw Patrikia koX t6v SiiecXuif duMMrriyy Aioyv* 
crioy, i$€p6w€vop jijp 2waprunAp ^ytfioplap koI avfipaxiop Hmnvdop 
owrlBtaBai wp6t atrrovt. Similarly Isocrates (iv. 126, date c 380) 
sums up the case : n)y fup yt Moyriyca^y wSKap ttp^pt/t ^89 yrytpti^ 
fttptit dpQfrrarop iwolfiirap, ml tijp BifialmP KadfMuiy gartkaPoPf ml pvp 
*0\vp6iovt Koi ^XcMMTiovff wcXtopKOwrtP^ 'Afivytf dc rf MatoMprnP /Soot* 

XXN. HXLL. O 
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Xci Kai Aiomwtf Tf 2iKt\lat rvp6tnf^ mi rf fiapQdpf r^ r^s *A<ria9 



CHAPTER IV 

( X. XgnopkaH*$ eommint on tki story of Spari^t doumfiUL || s-9. 
Th€ teridi PMHUdas c oH sfi ir td wiih tkijuf^ihn MdoH ai AtMgru to fiui down 
tht TkibaM dupois, MtUm tktnupoH wiih six comradts ntUnd BosoHm ty 
niigkt, pass$d tkg day in a dgstrttd apoi, and ths niuct night and day im 
Charoa^a houat in Thibis* By a siratagtm thy aucctkUd in hiOing tha 
poiamartha ; than thay slaw LaonHadas, Naxt ihay rdaaaad tha priaoiura 
from tha gaol, armad tham, proeiaimad that Thabaa waafraa^ and atnt tha 
nawa to two Athanian ganarata on tha froniiar. || zo-xa. Tha Spmrtan 
harmoat in tha Cadtnaa aant to Flataaa and Thaapuu for hatpt butintmm, 
lla than agraad to avaeuata tha eitadei on thaprotniaa (^aafity, Jha Thakana 
howatfar aruatty masaaerad many of thair political opponanta, || X3-Z8. 
Tha Spetrtana put thair harmoat to daath and dadarad war against Th abaa * 
AgasHaus daclining to serva, tha Ephors sant Ctaomhotus at tha haad of tha 
axpadition, Aftar a faw dasnltofy oparationa in BoaoHa^ ha ratumad homa, 
having Sphodriaia with a garrison in Thaspiau, % 19. Tha Athaniams in 
aUarm put to daath thair two ganarala, who had baan privy to Malot^s 
conspiracy, (( 90-94. Sphodriaa, parsuadad by tha Thabana, cdtamptad 
to aurpriaa Piraaus^ but baing ovartahan by daylight at Thriaa ntumad to 
Thaspiaa^ committing aundty dapradaiiona on his march, Tha Athaniams 
tharton arrastad thraa Spartan anvcya, who wart in tha dty, but on thair 
protasting thair ignoranct of tha plan aoon rwUased them, Sphodrias tuas 
brought to triad fir tha outragay but was acquittad, §| 95-33. "^^ ^^*^ 
reason cfSphodriai acquittal was tha friandahip of his son Ctaot^mus with 
Arehidamus tha son of Agesilaus : for Archidamus intarcadad with his 
fathar for his Ufa, %% 34-41. Tha Athamans strtngthaned Piraatts, budt 
ah^, and supported tha Boeotians. Tha Spartcms again coBadad an atrmy 
against ThAas. AgesQaus^ being ovarparsuadad to lactd tha expaditum^ 
having first aacured dthaaron, tooh up hia quartara at Thaspiau, amdrenmgad 
Boeotia with varying success. At last ha fortified Thaspiae, left PhoMdas as 
harmosty and ratumad homa. §§ 49-46. After many shirmiahas Phoabidas 
was slain and his troops routed. Tha Thabans ragednad thair courage and 
attcuhad the neighbouring dtias. Tha Lacedaemonians aant a polamarth 
7vith a mora by sea to guard Tha^iaa. §| 47-55. In tha spring AgesUams 
once more lad an expedition against Thebes: though on one occasion ha 
panatrated nearly to ThabeSf no decisive iKtion was fottght. At tha and qf tha 
campaign after ending a di a se nsion at Tha^iaa, he retired homewards. 
M S^ 57* liard pressed by these two invasions tha Thabans bought com 
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from PagoMU^ ufhiik oh its woy fiU into ikt hands ofihi Spartan eomnum* 
dant ai Orms, Thg ernvs ofih§ comakips, bnng Uft unguanUd, mduad ih§ 
atytorttHdiJhmtSpofia, omdsoikgTMtbansncavindtktireorn, II5&- 
6x. Nixt spring tkt Laesdasmonians ones mors assstrtbUd an army against 
Thsbss. AgssOoMS bsing ill, Osombrotus commandsd ths sxpsdition, but 
bsing unabls to cross CitMasron, wkick tsas gnardsd by ths Thsbans and 
Athsnians, hs at ones disbandtd his army. Thsir alUss bsing diseontsntsd ai 
ths Isngth of ths war and ths growing powsr ofAthsns at jm, ths Spartans 
mannsd a fUst of 60 trinmss with thsir admiral PoJlis aiiis hsad. PolXi 
cut off ths Athsnum com supply, bttt was soon dqfsatsd by Chabnas, 
IS6»-66. At ths rsqttsstqfths Thsbans, ths AthsmoMSSsntTHmothsMS with 
60 ships round ths Pthponmssus, Ths Thsbans^ bsing thus Uft aJt psaes^ 
rseo v srt d many of thsir nsighhouring dtiss, Timothsus won Conyra ovsr to 
ths Athenian sids, anddsfsaisd ths Spartan admiral Nieoloehtts at Alysia. 
Being furthsr rsinfortsd he bseame complete master <fths sea, yet was obliged 
to ssnd to Athsnsfor monsy, 

§ I. lAep oZp • . • yff itSjp : cp» V. 3« 5 note. 

o2 6fi6oaifTst : cp. V. I. 32. 

aM»¥ fi6pmv, ' siogle-banded,' Dakyns. 

wpmrov « wpSrtpor I cp. Hiero, 4. 2 ml rovrmtf wf^p isr^px^oBoi 
rotf Osols^ Tovs buudpovf wpmrop Keksvawns JaroysvaaaBou 

oW v^' Mr, stronger than vir* ovdn^f : q>. ii. 2. 10 ov^ M fttf 
olrjg. Cp. Appendix, p. 36a 

inokao^ar : cp. Diod. XV. I fiuusss koX xoXcirdr xp^/mmm roiff 
ovuftdxoiSf Iff dc iroXe^ow dbUow ssik wrcfyiy^dyovf ivurr6fUPM wpbt 
rovr 'EXXijivtf, o{nc akoyws dwifiaXop n)y opxi^ ^^ ^^ '^^ ipouklas* 
iv ybp Tclt trvft^paU ain^v rb idaos imp dbucovfuiprnf Ikafis luupbv 
dfiVPooBat Tovs nporfiuaiK^rau 

rMP nsnrortf sc. yspofisptsp : cp. iiL 5* 14* 

Tovs . . . c/croyayxWaf . . . povKijOeprat . . . apXjiPf accusadves after 
Karakvoau The sentence is very irrq^alar ; alroi is in the nomina- 
tive case, as if a relative sentence, ot . • • slor/yayop, had preceded 
the antecedent rovrvv, instead of the participial clause rovt • . • 
$ovkff$ePTas, 

hrrd : cp. § 3 notes. 

870-878 B.O. 

§ 2. iypafifutnvs I cp. Plut Pel. 7 ^Xkidas Si Ikewpd^aro r&r wepH 
*ApxUiP Jtal ^iXumop ypaftfiarsbt ytMoAn voksiiapxayprmpt 

Ofl 
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rotr wtpi 'ApxUtp wokMiidpxoif : q>. Plut. Daem. Soar. 377 rote 
irrpl T^ *Apx^ wokfiutpxpwn. It is curious that in v. 2. 25 Xeno- 
phcm should mention only iwo polemarchs and that Plutarch on 
this occasion should speak only of Archias and Philip as polemarchsi 
and yet that both authors should use the phrase ol mpl 'Apxlav 
nokiiukpx'f'h which in classical Greek cannot be used of less than 
three persons. It is tempting therefore to suppose that in Thebes, 
as in most Boeotian towna^ there were three polemarchs (cp. v. 2. 
25 note)^ and that Xenophon has, from some reason or other— per- 
haps from ignorance— omitted to name the third. In support of 
this hypothesis it may be remarked that he does not even call 
Philip one of the polemarchs {riiv KtpX ^iXamov rvpoppUki), although 
Plutarch throughout so styles him ; that in §§ 5, 6 he speaks of three 
of the conspirators dressed up in dc<nro6w and of their sitting 
map' ixdar^ (i. e. of the polemarchs ?) ; and that in viL 3. 7 he speaks 
of the assassination of ol wtpH *ApxUaf koL 'Yvdhnp^, although here he 
never names Hypates, and it is only from Plutarch that we learn 
the manner of his death. Plutarch moreover is not consistent : in 
the Life of Pelopidas and the Daemonium Socratis he calls only 
Archias and Philip polemarchs, but in the Life of Agesilaus 24, 
he says, t6w *Apxuiv kqX r6¥ Ac oiriday iir€Kr6y*(raw . . . mXipdpxovf 
ipTat, although it seems to follow from Xenophon's narrative 
(especially § 7 irap6. r»¥ vo\iitdpx»p)f as indeed from his own, that 
Leontiades was not polemarch at the time. On the whole, there- 
fore, it seems easier to suppose that there were three polemarchs 
than that Xenophon has used the phrase ol mpl *Apxiap nok^papxoi 
of only two persons. Cp. Appendix, p. 358. 

affaypivtf ^ABripaCt. Plutarch knows nothing of Phillidas* visit 
to Athens. 

McX«ir. It has been objected against Xenophon that he says 
nothing of the part played by Pelopidas in the liberation of Thebes. 
It is remarkable, however, that though in his Life of Pelopidas 
Plutarch (cp. Com. Nep. Pel 2 dux erat Pelopidas) represents the 
leading part as taken by that hero, yet in his Dem. Soar. Melon 
occupies the more prominent place. 

r£y *A6ffvaC« wffHvy&r^p. Plutarch (Pel. 6) relates that the 
Lacedaemonians had formally demanded the jexpulsion of these 
exiles, but that the Athenians in gratitude for the kindness shown 
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by the Thebans to Thrasybulus and their democratical exiles in 
404-403 (cp. ii. 4. i) had refused to comply ; whereupon the Theban 
oligarchs had secretly plotted against the exiles and had procured 
the assassination of Androdides, one of their leaders (cp. iii. $• i» 4 ; 
V. 2. 31, 35). 

rh frtffl • . • rqp wt/A , . • rvpatnddtu This strangely*worded 
distinction between Archias and Philip seems to show that Xenophon 
did not regard Philip as holding office at the time. The repetition 
of the artide and irregular sequence of luu after re seems to denote 
that the different action of the two men in their respective spheres 
combined to produce one tyranny. In both Xenophon and Plutarchi 
Archias appears as the chief figure among the Theban oligarchs, 
and next to him Leontiades : cp. §§ 6, 19 ; Plut. Pel. 10^ ii ; Daem. 
Socr. 576, 577, 596, 597 ; Critical Note and Appendix, p. 360. 

avrov "B tj avT6p, 

§ 3. ff(. According to Plutarch twelve in all : cp. Pd. 8 v^iV- 
ranu 6i r^y irpa^ip TUXonldas vpStrot, ttra McX«y ical Aa/iORXcidof 
iral 6ff^o/iirof, Sp^ptt oUt^v rt vp^t^p luA wp^ ^Xi^Xour rck ^Xa 
flip ffHkucAf Ka\ wiar&ff virrp dc d<Sfi|f kq\ Aphptias cUl ^iktup^Umt 
^xpun^t. y€p6p*po% dc ol avpnapnt MkKa, ir.r.X. : cp. Daem. Socr. 

576. 

r^v x^P^i Boeotia: Plutarch (Pel 8) speaks of a consider- 
able body of exiles under the command of Pherenicus waiting on 
the frontier ^p rf Opuuriff whilst the twelve conspirators headed 
by Pdopidas made their way into Thebes. In the Daem. Socr. 576, 
594 he is less exact, and speaks only of the twelve crossing Cithaeron 
in the guise of huntsmen. 

irp6f r^f irvXof. Plut. Pd. 9 di9\6prts avrovt ^KXXoc kot SXXa 
P*P1 ^ irdXfwf wap€tafj\6op I Cp. Daem. Socr. 594* 

»f ifj i$ aypov. Plut. Pel 9 ^aB^rat y9»pyup p€rakafi6pTnf 
whereas in ch. 8 he had spoken of their being disguised as hunts- 
men : cp. Daem. Socr. 576 ptrii nnmp mpi r^ KtB<up&9a Btiptvvau 
Nepos (Pd. 2) combines the two versions : cum canibus venatids 
exierunt, retia ferentes, vestitu agresti, quo minore suspidone 
facerent iter. 

0/ . . . 3^Aa/niro(, sc. diri6pT€f ^Bop. Plut. (Daem. Socr. 594) 
adds that a snowstorm assisted thdr entering unnoticed. 

Xap«M Tipi. According to Plut Pel. 7, when Pelopidas first 
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conceived the scheme of attack upon the polemarchs, and sent 
notice of it to his friends at Thebes, Charon, Bawtp ^ iwu^ta^' 
erarof, agreed to ofler his house : but in Daem. Soar. 576 Charon 
only offers his house on the receipt of a message from Phexenicus 
that the twelve youths had already started. On their arrival their 
friends met Uiem at the several gates — so Plutarch says in both 
narratives— and conducted them to the house of Charon, where 
/ycrorro aim roir i^vydai irt rr^icovra dvotr dcoirfff (Pel. 9). 

fijp iwiowFWf lifupai^. Plutarch makes the attack follow imme- 
diately on the arrival of the twelve : Pel 9 ; Daem. Socr. 594, 

596. 

§ 4. rii cKXXo, ' in all other respects ' : adverbial accusative, as in 
iv. I. 40, &c 

/irc/iffXffiro. According to Plutarch (Daem. Socr. 577) the con- 
spirators, to whom Phillidas was a party, had previously agreed 
upon a day and Phillidas arranged his fbast to suit them : o^Oy, 
Anw {6 ^iXXidoff), 6p^mg iy^ n)r tnmdox^p napaaMvaica a^fitpop^ »f 
d€(6fupat *hpxlo9i ffol waptfmp h o&y iral lUBn rws Mpdat r^X'^ptfrov. 
Rather inconsistently, Plutarch adds that an additional modve for 
haste was the .fear lest the polemarcbs should give orders for the 
immediate execution of Amphitheus, a democratical leader then in 
prison : cp. 1. c. 594. 

^A^pobima : to be understood, not as a festival in honour of the 
goddess, but in the same sense as in Plut Comp. Cim. et LucuL i 
r6 d* i^ rfionniP^ itf rcXoc, Karatrrptyltapra rAc mX^r irp6fy%s Ifdtf \oar6p 
'A^poduria t&p sroXf/itM' «il arpanjyi&p Syorra iroiffiv ical rpu^ov, ic.r A. 

iw* ^i6d^ rrjt ^x9^* '^^ Boeotian official year began with the 
new moon after the winter solstice : cp. Bdckh. CIG. i. p. 732. 

§ 5. raxv i/uBwrBiio'ap, According to Plutarch a warning reached 
Archias and his boon companions — oCn» v6pv w6ppm luBiit odatp — 
whereupon he summoned Charon to his presence. On his arrival 
Archias and Philip went to the door to meet him, but he and Phil- 
lidas contrived to disarm them of their suspicions. Again, a letter 
from Archias the Athenian hierophant, giving all the details of the 
conspiracy, was put into the hands of the polemarch, but he thrust 
it away under his pillow, exclaiming o^aeouy th aOfnop rck 9irovdaui : 
cp. Pel. 10 ; Daem. Soar. 594-S9^- 

rptiff fiMP : cp. § 2 note. 
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§ 6. ovK ^ • . . Haotro . . . dovf ob^w, Plutarch says nothmg of this 
precautionary measure of the conspirators, 
ciff iw6t^ SC otnov or dtffuiriov. 

§ 7. Mf jcw/uurr&r . . • <SiroicTffiKii. Plutarch rather combines the 
two stories. Pel. 11 Xapmv dt mil MAmv M rhv 'Apxiw ittd ^Onif 
TTOv, ^a&rjraf /ircvdfdv/Mroc ywauuias roU &»pa(i, icaX daatlt ort- 
^vovf Aonjf re Koi w€viaft wtpiKtlftMwoi §saraa'iai6{ovTaf rA np^mwa. 
Daem. Socr. 596 X&pmv di koI Mc^X^r . . . rifiiBmpdiua /ydfdvficrot kqI 

rAy yvfaiictty aftwMx&iAtPoif iJttBvoprat iwofufiovfupoi ic&ftif xP**/'<'''Ovr ficrc^ 
yvMUK«y. In the Daem. Socr. Plutarch describes the fight between 
the polemarchs and the conspirators at some length. First Melon 
slays Archias, then Charon wounds Philip, who is despatched by 
Lysitheus. Theopompus kills Cabirichus, the sacred archon. A few 
of the servants are also slain, the rest are locked up within the 
house. 

Xo/SMy . . . Tp€iu Plutarch represents the conspirators as divid- 
ing themselves into two bodies, of which the one headed by Charon 
and Melon attacked the polemarchs, the other led by Pelopidas 
and Damodidas — ^p Ifutrlon . • . Ixoyrtf Miv mpov r&p M<tip f 
fjidxaipop fKotms — made at the same time for the house of Leontiades ; 
with this second party Phillidas had nothing to do. 

ira^ r«y vok^yApxtav, Plut. Daem. Socr. 597 ol mpX TUXowlhap 
. . . t^atrap ^«rci9 ^KBijiPifBtP yfNf/ifiara At oyridj; naph ILakXifrrp&rmt KopL" 
{oPT€s. In Pel. II they simply burst in as soon as the servant 
opened the door. 

X«piV. Plutarch (Daem. Socr. 577) says that Phillidas had 
been anxious to invite Leontiades also to the fieast but had been pre- 
vented by Archias, 6 yap 'Apxios iXwlC»p rtph t&p ip ^U^iian yvpausmp 
cl^i£f <r^ai TJiPticavra irp^ avroy, aC fiovXmu irap9tpai r^ AmoptI^p, 

r^if pip ajTorrf tyajTfff. Plutarch (Pel 1 1 ; Daem. Socr. 597) 
describes a long hand-to-hand fight between Leontiades and the 
conspirators. Leontiades cuts down Cephisodorus, who first entered 
the room, and is at last overcome in single combat by Pelopidas. 

ri)y di yvptuKo. Plutarch says nothing of the wife. 

i$i6prtf, Pelopidas and his party hastened on, says Plutarch, 
to the neighbouring bouse of Hypates, whom they slew as he was 
attempting to escape over a roof into his neighbour's house. Xeno- 
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phon has for some reason or other omitted to describe the death of 
Hypates, though, as appears from vii. 3. 7 rovt wtpi *ApxUv icai 
'Yir^y • . . iTifi»prj<raa4€f he was well aware of the fact. 

icffffXcta^i, * to be kept shut ' : the action was to be decisive and 
permanent, hence the perfect ; cp. Goodwin, M. T. no. 

§ 8. iXBt npU r6 dvdx^top. In the Daem. Socr. 598 Plutarch 
represents the two parties of the conspirators as uniting before they 
went to the prison : in the Pelopidas he says nothing of the prison 
incident. For <ii>^jcciovcp. Critical Note and Suidas. Harpocration 
read a»ayK(uov, 

tlwi • • . dcoi. Plut. Daem. Socr. 598 iKKoXtaw dc rAv iw\ rijt 
9lpKTfjs 6 OtXXidor, 'Apx^t ^^9 fuu OiXiinroff jccXcuoufr/ a€ rax^tn 
Aytuf iv, alrwt ^Kfn^iBtov : on the jailor's refusing, Phillidas cuts 
him down. The conspirators then release Amphitheus (cp. § 4 
note), and afterwards the other prisoners. 

rovff dff(rfu»raf : cp. § I4 &ff ircpl iicarip icaX irfrhjicoiTa. Plut. 
1. c here gives many picturesque details. 

r&v . • . ^Xmv, partitive genitive, used as object : cp. iii. 1.4; 
Plut Daem. Socr. 598 ^irXa waptlxov oT re aroal nX^ptts oZtrai sroiro- 
dasra»y Xm^ptNf xal rit t&p ^yyvr otKovvrmp ipyaarfipui /laxotpoiroi&y : so 
Pel. 12. 

r6 *Aft^iop : the shrine of Amphion, probably just to the north 
of the Cadmea : cp. Pans. ix. 17. 4. 

§ 9. «iff . . . TtSptJarmPf * because, as they said, the tyrants were 
dead ' : cp. Goodwin, M. T. 864. 

i^poriBovp, Plutarch (Pel. 12) adds that the conspirators sent 
a messenger to summon the main body of exiles assembled on 
the Attic frontier (cp. § 3 note), and that ]}kov poffiovprtf avroU 
firrit T&p Svk»p ol ircpc *Efrafut»^pdap jcal Topyitap^ (rvvriXox^f f o^«t 
Skiyovt T&p pimp ttai r«y wpta^vnpmp rovt /SfXrurrovf (Epaminondas, 
according to the Daem. Socr. 576, had refused to take any part in 
the conspiracy from reluctance against shedding citizen blood, but 
was ready to join the conspirators afterwards, should they be 
successful). Plutarch goes on to say Spa di lifupq wapfjo'ap pip U 
r^ff 'Amic^f ol ^vytfidrr itwkiapipoi, wpffipourro hi tU t^p iiuCktitriap 6 
dtjpot, rur^yov dc tovs irrpi IlrXofr/dav *Enapttpmphas Koi Fopyidaff Urh 
rmp Upimp ir9puxop*P€iv£ arippara wpomtp&prmp ital wapanakovprmp rovr 
iroXiroff t§ warplbi Ka\ rolr BtoU fimjOtlv, ij d* iKKXtpria 6p$!l irp^ ri^p 
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«eac awrripas. Meloxii Charon, and Pelopidas were then chosen 
Boeotarchs— thereby showing that the Boeotian League was once 
more to be called into existence^ as presumably there had been no 
Boeotarchs elected since the Peace of Antalddas. 

dvo rS>¥ arpartfy&¥ . . • airc<mdXiefO'oy. Undoubtedly there is here 
a lacuna of unknown dimensions, in which Xenophon probably ex- 
plained how these two Athenian generals came to be on the frontier. 
Even as it stands, from Xenophon*s narrative it is evident that these 
two generals were privy to Melon's plot (§ 19), that they acted on 
their own responsibility in giving assistance to the conspirators, and 
that they were afterwards condemned by the Athenians to avoid all 
appearance of a breach of the peace between themselves and the 
Lacedaemonians (cp. § so). Diodorus (xv. 25, 26) gives an utterly 
inconsistent narrative,which is demonstrably false : the conspirators* 
he says, sent envoys to Athens to remind the Athenians of their 
past indebtedness to Thebes at the time of the Thirty, and to ask 
their assistance nawbtnui The Athenian Assembly therefore voted^ 
and immediately despatched the general Demophon at the head of 
5,000 hoplites and 500 cavalry, preparing at the same time sroydiy/ici 
arparffvfiF tit rr^p BoiMn'ov. But a little further on (c 29) Diodorus, 
dealing with the events of the following year, states : nns dc Ao«c- 
datfiowioig Kal rocf *hBtivauM uirovhas mwonjfjjpois iw rotf iwdim xp^i^v 
(Twc^aiM luvup r^F ttprpniv fuxpi rdrdf T&9 nupMy. Naturally he 
makes no allusion to the condemnation of the two Athenian 
generals, which evidently belongs to a totally different story. His 
own story, probably taken from Ephorus, seems to have arisen 
from the garbled versions of the Athenian orators, who, to gratify 
the national vanity, ante-dated the enthusiasm against Sparta 
caused by the affair of Sphodrias (§ 34), and mixing up the 
unauthorized help lent the Theban patriots by the two Athenian 
generals on the frontier with the measures then adopted against 
Sparta on the proposal of Cephalus, represented a large force 
as sent out by the formal vote of the Athenian Assembly: cp. 
Deinarchus, L 39 ravrl rck fuicp^ frp6 r7r ^/uripas ^Xuciag yrymy- 
fifpa vn6 K«<pdKov rov prjropot xol BpfStmror roD *Epxi«mt koI 'HX/ov 
^opfuaiov Koi Mp^av HydpMr oyaBmv^ hv ^mW Iri kqI pvv Q rit a^para, 
rttvrmp yap ol pip ijipovpovptvfit vir6 AoKtdaipopiwv rijf Kadptlag fiotfiif 
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otuTcr roir fU BriPauiutruvat r&v ^vyafttfv rotp Ibiois loyduMKf ^Xfvtff- 
pmvaw w^kw dorvyc/rora col iroXt&y XS^^^^ dovktvowraVf ol dt irffoKurffr 
i(t\Btip ifftm^ rovs wpoyAi/outy Kttf)4Xcv rourov y^fi^urfta yp6:^tarrot, ftr 
od JconnrXcryfW r^y Aiuecdaifioyi«y dvmfuVf ovdi Xoytirdftitpot in t6 
juydwcvccv Mil t6 ypa^i9 {nrtp Tjjt wSktttf /irur^oXcr ^ortr, lypa^r 
ifyivai fiotfOffirorraf *A&ii9aU>ut roU icarciXiT^ofri rSy ^vyddm* 8i}/9^ ical 
ifl(\B6vrmv iKMiat rmu vfUTMfmv varip^v iXiytuf iniipats ifiiffkifiti 6 rwr 
AaK§daifJun^»iP <l>povpapx9^t ilkfvStpovrro 6i;/3aioi, duntwpoKro ^ irAcr ^ 
vfitnpa i(ia ri»r vpcy6tmp : q>. Grote, ix. 313 note, 507 note^ Owing 
to the lacuna t6 irpSyiMo k,tX. cannot be explained. 

§ la 4 . • • ApfAoar^. Diod. xv. 27 speaks of rovv ^fi/ipat lijs 
^pwpas rptU (frroff, and Plat Pel 13 calls them all hannosts. 
Probably, however, Lysanoridas alone was the proper harmost, the 
two others were subordinate generals: cp. Daem. Socr. 576 
AvanpopiiaM rpirop atfr6p, 

nXarm^ koX efoiruk. These towns, like Tanagra, had been 
guarded by Lacedaemonian garrisons since the Peace of Antalddas : 
cp. Isocr. xiv. 13. 

Tovt nXanuas. After their town was destroyed by the Pelopon- 
nesians in 427 (Thuc iii. 68) the Plataeans had sought refuge in 
Athens, until they were restored to their city by the Spartans after 
the Peace of Antalcidas : cp. Paus. ix. i. 3. 

§ II. 6\iyoi SpTtt: participial construction, as with aMaptvBm, 
dependent on ^hyprnvaw: cp. Goodwin, M.T. 884. Their numbers 
were 1,500, if Diodorus and Plutarch be correct, to which must be 
added the oligarchical refugees. 

r&p wpomSpTMP AwdpT^p, Diodorus (xv. 26), following a different 
version (cp. § 9 note), estimates the besieging force at 12,000 hop- 
lites and 2,000 cavalry, indudmg a large Athenian army. He 
says that the garrison at once despatched messengers to Sparta for 
help, and meanwhile defended themselves vigorously against their 
assailants : but that the Spartans were so long in sending the neces- 
sary aid, that the garrison was obliged to surrender just before the 
reinforcements arrived. So according to Plut Pel. 12, 13 Cleom- 
brotus' army of rescue had already reached Megara, when the 
garrison surrendered. Both these stories are wholly inconsistent 
with Xenophon, who evidently means that the garrison surrendered 
the day after the assassination of the polemarchs. 
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np, i. e; tlf Ttjp dicpitroKiP, 

§ 12. rmv ix^pmp, i.e. the Theban oligarchs. 
itrticT9iyap • . • awiv^iap. The Other authorities do not mention 
this cold-blooded massacre : cp. the fears of such excesses felt by 
Epaminondas, Plut. Daem. Soar. 576 ; and the similar incident at 
Mantinea, v. 2. 6. 

§ 13. rhp flip apfiotniip . . • Mxr^twop. According to Plutarch (Pel. 
13 ; Daem. Socr. 598) and Diodorus (xv. 27) the Spartans put t¥ro of 
the commanders to death, Herippidas and Ardssus, and punished 
the third (Lysanoridas) with a fine and exile, the latter not having 
been present in the Cadmea at the time : cp. § 10 note. 

TtrrapdicopTa a^' ^fifff I cp. ii. 4- 3^» 

X4(aup • . • napixoi : cp. the similar reproaches made against 
Agesilaus in the affair of Phlius, v. 3. 16 and 27 note, and Plut. 
Ages. 24 *Ay^tXaof . • . I^vyc r^v arpaniop ^KtipiiPf alaxv96fimfOS, tl 
OXfuurJoir 6\iyop tiurpovBtf imip f^vyddmp imroXcfupc^ oMu i^t^iforrai 
Btfitdovt KoK&f mi&p ^^it rovs rvp6ppovt. 

/3ovXffUf(rAu. Isocrates' statement (xiv. 29) that the Theban 
patriots immediately sent envoys to Sparta with offers of submis- 
sion is scarcely credible : cp. Grote, ix. 310 note. 
§ 14. KXfftffi0poToy, succeeded his brother Agesipolis : cp. v. 3. 19. 

fuXa xtiftApot : for the adverb with a substantive cp. ii. 4. 2. 

Xafiplag: cp. V. 1. 10^ 12. According to Diod. xv. 29 he had 
been recently recalled from Egypt by the Athenians at the request 
of Phamabazus from the service of the rebel king Acoris, whose 
forces he had commanded. 

ol ntXraaraif i. e. of Cleombrotus. 

in\ T^ <(«pyy L e. of Mount Cithaeron. 

roiff . . • XrXv/ifrotff : cp. § 8. 

tn fJHkias oihrag : cp. § lo note and § 48 : some time before 374 
Plataea was subjugated by Thebes, vi. 1. 1. 

§ 15. Kvi^ff Kff^aXor: a village, said to have been the birth-place 
of Pindar : the site is unknown. 

S^d^Hoy, a personal friend of Cleombrotus, § 25. 

dvr6: cp. V. I. 1 1. 
§ 16. Ttiv diA Kpcvoioc, sc 6d6p : on the sea coast at the foot of the 
west spur of Cithaeron. 

r^p T&p Ofifiaimp, sc ir6ktp or y^. 
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Aaxctrra KoKovpyrfvag : cp. Polyb. ix. 33 Aiuccdoifioi^ir V ^yov- 
ficMfty r^f 'EXXcidof ^a ptiv dcA KXto/i^piSrov rov /SaoiXciff sr/khroiro^ 
iriSvra (rv/i^x^*4*' '^X* ^^ atptotv (policy), &ra M di* *AyiyotX<{oVy 
Tolvawrhv : also infr. § 25 ; vi. 4. 5 and Plat. Ages. 26 t6p KXciSm- 
fiporw o^ . . . irp66vfto9 tvra noXtfutw roit Bffialow, 

§ 17* ctiiiatPtip . • . /icXXtfrron' : oijfuiiyfiv « cnjyMior cZwu : Cp. Arr. 
Anab. vii. 22. 5 roDriS rt o^y irpi r&p /icXXiSyrtfriny/i^ivi: r&r fifXX^vrtiy 
refers to Leuctra. 

Mp : cp. V. 3. 7. 

a^oif (Ticrvfin, ' baggage and all ' : cp. i. 2. 12. 
§ 18. r^f MryafMM^f iw Aiyotr^cwKr, south of Mount Cithaeron on 
the coast : cp. vi. 4. 26. 

§ 19. Sp&vrn . . . p^fu^. This shows that Cleombrotus' expedi- 
tion in the dead of winter was not without its effect ; not only had 
he strengthened the Spartan garrison in Boeotia, but he secured 
the neutrality of Athens. Sphodrias' rash attempt on Piraeus spoilt 
it all. For the totally inconsistent narrative of Diodorus cp. § 9 note. 

iv KopipB^ i.e. before the Peace of Antalcidas, when the 
Spartans were unable to cross the isthmus unhindered: cp. 
iv. 4. 13. 

Kpiwams : Cp. § 9 note. This is alluded to by Plutarch, who, 
however, combines it with the erroneous narrative given by Dio- 
dorus : Pel. 14 /irrl Tolwvv orporf fuy6X^ Aatctbaifioinnv rir rqv 
Bouniap iiSaK6vr»v oi 'A^mium irffp/^Q/9oi y€p6fjMfoi rSiv rt ovfifutxiap 
amiwawTo rois Otjfialoit xol tw fiotmna(6tnrt§v th rh iixturnipiop vapor 
yay6rrts row pip dtriKTtiPOPf rovt ^ /^i/yddcvcraF, rovr dt XP^f^^^^ 
iC^pUvav, ff.r.X. : cp. § 34 note. 

878-377 B.O. 

§ 20. ol . . . Btfioitn . . . paxaanipa. Plutarch (Pel. 14, so also Ages. 
24) follows Xenophon : trvx^i piv 6 Htkowthas ptrh Topylbw /9ofo*rop- 
X^Pf /irijSovXcvoiTffr dc ovyKpiowrai ndkip roitt *A6ijpaiovs rotir AaitcSai- 
popioif Toidpdt ri ptixap&prai. Diodorus (xv. 29) r^[ards Cleom- 
brotus as the instigator : 7,tfHiiipMoiv rov ZirapruSrov maypipmt pip i<l>* 
Tiywpopias, ffnttrn d* tpTot p/trtitpov icaX irporfrovf , lirfcircv attr^ KXf<S/i- 
Pp9T0f 6 /ScuriXr^ rmp Aeuctdatpoplmp &P€v rfr ypi^ptft rmif i<j>6pmp 
KoraXaPiirScu r^ UtipaUtu Diodorus* view has found little &vour 
with modem commentators, who point to the good understanding 
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just arrived at between Sparta and Athens and to the political 
views, so far as known (cp. § 16 note), of Cleombrotus ; probably 
it arose from the fact that Sphodrias was a friend of Cleombrotus 
(§ 25). Xenophon's view, reproduced by Plutarch, has found many 
supporters, including Curtius ; but the arguments of Grote (ix. 315) 
against it are exceedingly strong: they are (i) that the plans, if 
successful, would have ruined the Theban cause ; if however the 
Thebans meant it to fail, they would have given notice to Athens, 
which apparently they did not; (2) that, if the Spartans had 
punished Sphodrias, no breach between Sparta and Athens would 
have ensued ; (3) that Agesilaus with his hatred of Thebes would 
never have voted for the acquittal of Sphodrias, had there been 
any suspicion that he had been bribed by the Thebans ; (4) that in 
iii. 5. 3 Xenophon, with just as little cause, had imputed to the 
Thebans a similar refinement of stratagem in leading up to the 
outbreak of the Corinthian War. He thinks it therefore more in 
accordance with the facts to suppose that Sphodrias' personal 
ambition was simply fired by the past success of Phoebidas, and in 
support of this view may be added Plutarch*s description of his 
character — Pel. 14 cvdoicifux ftiv 4v rotr irfiXc/Aocoir mi Xofurficff, 
tviSicov^off dc r^y ytmfoiv Koi Ktimp iknidw^ Koi ^iXon^iiar <lyor)rov 
fitar6s : cp. Ages. 24 o^jc ih-okftos ftiw ovd* d^iX<$rifu>r ajnjp, del d* 
tkiridmv fiaXkop tj <l>ptw&p ayaBmp iuar6t, oSrof iniBvfsAp Mftaros 
fuyaXov xol t6v ^oifiidap I'o/ufvy Mo^op yryopiPtu xol v^pifiAtfrov iwh 
rov irrpl Qifitit rokfi^arof, k,tX : cp. Callisthenes, frag. ap. Harpocr. 
[r6p 2<fiodpiap] f v^^ rr tlpoi Xuiv ical Koxkftop wpat ritt Airidoff. 

On the other hand Xenophon's statement — if we leave out alto- 
gether the suspicion of bribery—is very definite; the Theban 
patriots were in a desperate position, and may have calculated, that, 
even if Sphodrias* attack were successful— of which, if the character 
attributed to him be true, there was after all little chance — they had 
more to gain than to lose from embroiling Athens in the quarrel 
with Sparta. 

XPT,iJuira 66prtsl cp. Plut. Pel. 14 irp^ tovtop vnottiiatovfnp of 
W9p\ t6p Ilf Xoiriday (Ages. 24 adds Melon) ld(^ tiatop6p rtpa tAp ^[Kmp 
XpfjfiOTa KOfu{opTa kq\ XiSyovr, tA tAp ;(/i7/iar*)i> fioXXor dptwturap oMp, 

airvXfl»roff. This shows that Conon's restoration of the fortifi- 
cations of Piraeus had never been completed : cp. iv, 8, 10 note. 
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Ka&awvataff SC. n)r 6d^r: q>> § 49. 
§ 31. eptwrtf an Attic deme near Eleusis, which gave Its name to 
the Thriaslan plain. 

i)/if pa /frcycycro : cp. Plilt. Ages. 24 fficpa yiip aMv ip rf 8pUMr(tp 
ircdfty Korikafit xal nankaiv^tv iKnitrapra WKrvt irpoafd(tuf r^Ilnpaul* 
Ktd f^mt d^' [rp&r rty&y *EXffvoiy6^ IMmw X/youcri 4^fH$m jcal irrpt* 
<l>6fiovt ywtvBai rovr orp o r t Ar ctf * 

oMffv irrwB€9 ivob^w Aorc Xotfccr. If this reading be adopted 
(cp. Critical Note), it mast be taken to mean, that notwithstanding 
his &ilure| Sphodrias now took no measures to conceal his rash 
inroad, but committed open acts of aggression. 

arpdTtvfia ird/AiroXv : DIod. xv. 29 trrparunas nktlavt rw /aupimp 
—evidently a great exaggeration. 

§ 23. Kal wpivfitit. The object of this embassy is unknown : 
Grote (ix. 318) suspects that It was to demand satisfaction for the 
part played by the two Athenian generals in the liberation of 
Thebes. 

KnXXif , son of Hipponlcus, hereditary torch-bearer of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries (cp. vi. 3. 3), noted for his wealth and patronage 
of the Sophists as well as for his philo-Laconian tendencies: cp» 
iv. 5. 13; Plat. ApoL 20 a; Theaet. 165a; Protag. 337 d. 

'Erv/A<McX^ : cp. § 32 and vi. 5. 33. 

"(UvKkot : cp. vi. 5. 33. 

«*f . . . waptixov V ikort . . • napuxop : cp. iv. I. 33« 

xal ravra, 'and that indeed,' 'especially' : cp. ii. 3. 53. 
§ 24. Ko/irrp ovx vwaKoimv tU r^y xptVir : a pregnant construction 
involving the idea of iavr^p irapcxriv, ' although he did not obey the 
summons to appear at the trial, he was acquitted.' 

§ 25. haiffoi . , .Tf Z^od/>/g, i. e. belonging to the same political 
party : cp. Plut Ages. 25 fp yiip 6 2^»dplat Ac t&p dtafp6pmp rov 
'AyiyoiXiSov. 

cbroXvructtff alrrov tlx**^ 'were disposed to acquit him': Plut. 
Cic 30 trvfiPoTUMt txtiv ; Pel. 1 5 tovs affwrrarmm txovrat, 

mvs hth fUaov : those who stood midway between the party of 
Cleombrotus and that of Agesilaus : cp. Thuc. viiL 75 vir6 t&p dtA 
pdtnv KmkvBivTts* 

§ 28. ^irlav : the place where the common meals of the Spartan 
citisens were held : cp. Resp. Laced. 3. 5 : cp. Critical Note. 
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irapicc • • . airff ' he would allow them to talk with him.* 
§ 29. {<{yray 8C. npU rhp KXc^wfioy : cp. iv. 4. 5. 
ip iraprl i^var, ' were in the greatest terror ' : the meaning is 
helped out by fAj) . . . cli; : cp. vL l. 12 clr voy d^cro. 

§ 30. JnrtKflparo: Plutarch (Ages. 25) gives the king's answer 
differently: o^ fi^p (6 'Ayi|(r(Vaor) iptttuoi r» r6T€ XPW^ h ^'^^Mfrnwim 

irp9w6prmi, iwijjkBtp, 

Mpa iifj , ..Tfjf wSKtmf, * not condemning a man for conmiit- 
ting acts of injustice whereby he gained profit for himself to the 
injury of the state.' Karayiyv«<rica»y is here constructed in a very 
unusual manner with the accusative and infinitive: cp. i. 7. 20 
ikp KaraypttKrBj iAiKup* dducfcyoZrvdduecircl^M^/iara o2r. Cp. Critical 
Note and Appendix, p. 36a 

§ 31* V^^^ ^^^ ducaiov : cp. v. 2. 5 ^rr&PTO rov vdoror. 

^dueci . . . fidlmiKt ri : the first is general : * were not in the 
wrong,' the second is special : ' has done something wrong.' 

virh trov : cp. Mem. iv. 8. 10 dnifUktiag rcvfo|uu vir* Mpm wmp . 
§ 32. 'Erv/ioi^i : cp. § 23. 

ol 'Aytiaikaov ^01 : as opposed to Cleombrotus' friends : cp. § 25. 

1^ KoKd : cp. V. 3. 9 note : cp. Plut Ages. 25 ^p dc ml ^»cX(^ 
T€KPO£ 6 'AyiiaiKaog tuttjitp^prmf, 

§ 33. «*ff . . . altrx^fpBis : for this Xenophontine use of m with subj. 
cp. Goodwin, M. T. App. iv. 

Affvcrpocr : cp. vL 4. 14. 

TpU irwtip: cp. Plut. Ages. 2S ip oU Koi KXtApvftdp iftaai t6p 
Z^Ktdpiov r6p KoXir rpit nttrApra np^ rov /3a(riXffa*f mil rovavrdKit 
i^upturrdpra mi ftax&fi^tpop rots Bifiaims AmOaptufm 

ilplaot : L e. by his death. 

rmovry • • • rp6w9f I cp. Diod. XV. 29 wpaymp%iVT6t txpiP rovf 
/SaoiXfir iiAitmt dircXv^. 

§ 34. ol fioimTid(wT9s : one of their leaders was Cephalus : cp. 
Paus. iii. 9. 4 ; Diod. xv. 25, 26 ; Deinarch. i. 39. 

olx ^iTMff . . • SKkh Kolf ' not only not • • . but even ' : cp. ii. 4. 
14; cp. Goodwin, M.T. 707. 

ol 'ABiiPaioi . • . ifioifiovp, Diodorus* story (xv. 25, 26) of the 
large forces, which the Athenians voted to aid the Boeotians in 
capturing the Cadmea, seems to have arisen from the national 
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pride of the Athenian orators. To exalt the part played by 
the Athenians in the overthrow of the Spartan domination they 
ante^ted the measures here described in brief by Xenophon, 
and represented Athens as joining the Thebans immediately 
after the assassination of the polemarchs (f 9 note). This 
activity of Athens showed itself in the next year in the forma- 
tion of what is known as the Second Athenian Confederacy, 
cp. §§ 60, 61 note. Even in the present year several alliances, 
besides that with Thebes, were already formed Isocrates (xiv. 28) 
goes so far as to say that after the Peace of Antalcidas Xibc 
fM9 ical MvnXip^ioc Koi BvC^vrtoi avfuraptfuipop (i.e. faithfiil to 
Athens), and monumental evidence in a great measure confirms 
this statement: for CIA. iL 15 (which K5hler dates at about 
386 but Hicks at 378-377) proves that a defensive alliance was 
formed with the Chians on the basis of the king's peace if «(fioo-€r 
/SoacXcvff Koi 'ABtfi^lot fcal Aoiecdai^moc xol ol SKXoi *EXXi}Mf ; and 
CIA. iL 18, 19 show that similar treaties of alliance were formed 
in the present year 378 with Mytilene and Byzantium. To the 
same year must belong the despatch of envoys mentioned by 
Diodorus (xv. 28) M r^f vn6 rovs Aaxtdaifionow rtrayiUvas ir^Xcir, 
wapwtakoxwTtt mnix^frBai r^ff Ktanit IktvBtpiaSy which that historian 
incorrectly puts before the attempt of Sphodrias on the Piraeus. 
Diodorus goes on to say — duSir«p iroXXol rwf vtr tArovs rrrayniprnp 
airikkivov irp^ rovt 'A^i'cuot r. irpwroi d« wpiis r^r &n6vratn9 vinjuovcray 
Xcbi Kat BvCdpnoi' xal firra roCrovs 'Pddioi Kal MvnXijvaibc icai r&p SXXmp 
rcvcf ptjmmr&p' dtl dc /taXKov al^ofiipfis rijt r&w 'EXXi}m»v 6p§ujt iroXXal 
ir<SXf cff wpoa4$€vro roit *KBripaUnt. The details which he then gives 
about the terms of the Confederacy belong to the following year : 
cp. Plut. PeL 15 ffVe rovrov (Sphodrias* attempt) iraXir npoBvfA^ara 
^ABffPouH Totff OtiPaiotg <nn^ia6xpvp Ka\ rrjt Bakaatnit oiTfXafi/Sfirorro 
Kol fr9pu6rrtf Wxopto teal wpotn/yorro rovr JaroaraTtK&t t£p 'EXkrfP^p 
iXorrat, 

pavt . . . ipiomriyovpTO : cp. Diod. XV. 29 icpi»apT9s dc iroXr/Afur 
avTovtf vrpoTfiynvt rpclf mTKopto rovr im^awtfrrarovt r«y iroXira»r, 
Tiii6$«ov KoX Xa$pUtP Koi KakXJaTparoP, i^^if^Urarro di arparim'as 
flip ^X/rar mroXf ^ dio-p/piovf , linrccr di mpraiuHricvSf pavs di irX^- 

pAaai duucoaiat. Polybius (ii. 62) halves these numbers: fivpiwf 
fiip i(tw€ptrop arparmras cmirfty d* ivXlipovp rpii^pcif. To meet the 
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necessary expenditure the Athenians reorganized their system of 
finance, once more imposing the ^^(^pd or income-tax upon their 
own citizens, but levying it by a new system of aviifiopUu : cp. Diet. 
Antiq. s. v. 

§ 35. irtpivi : for the dative with ^urBai cp. iv. 2. 9. 
6 dc tlfi^ : cp. Plut. Ages. 26 /iril dc r^ KXtdiifiperop olx *^P^ 
frp63vfi0P irra mXtfutv toU Si^/Soibif , ovrm d^ X^*^ ^^ p6fiW (cp. v. 
4. 13) iaaatf f wp6a3€p ixpV^ "^P' *^* arpnrtlatf atrrhf th Bomm-iov 
Mpdktv ^dtj, 

§ 36. KXijropiovf . . . *OpxofM*pioig : two towns in northern Arcadia. 

§ 37. wp&rop, i. e. as his foremost duty. 
Korik t6 d6yfia r&p avfAfMx»p» Diodorus (xv. 31) states that the 
Lacedaemonians, fearing the spread of rebellion amongst their allies, 
now twawraPTo r^c wpovnapxovaiit fiapimfrot ml rait vSktai ^iXnr- 
Bpimmt vpoir^^popTo : and that at the same time they reorganized- 
their confederacy, dividing it into ten parts : the first composed of 
themselves, the second and third of the Arcadians, the fourth of 
the Eleans, the fifth of the Achaeans, the sixth of the Corinthians 
and Megarians, the seventh of the Sicyonians, the Phliasians and 
the states of the Acte, the eighth of the Acamanians, the ninth of 
the Phocians and Locrians, and the tenth of the Olynthians and 
Thrace- ward allies. Diod. xv. 32 estimates Agesilaus' forces at 
more than 18,000 hoplites, of whom 2,500 were Lacedaemonians, 
divided into ^y^ morae^ and 1,500 cavalry. 

§ 38. fiVecffiruir, where he rested his men several days; Diod. xv. 32. 

Bfffialt^p x^P*"^* "^be campaign is summarized in Ages. 2. 

22 fvpMT di 6worrra4iptviUpa luA iwMfrravp^iuPa Arnimi, (nrtpfiiis rat 

Kvy^f icff^oXar idjov Trjp X'^pay p*XP^ rov Sartotf wapi^mP itol ip v^blf 

iral oph. rh. Spff pax^ffBai OrfpaioUf tl /SovXotrro. 

iwoTrra^ptvfuPQp, Diod. XV. 32, 33, says nothing of this trench 
and stockade ; he together with Polyaenus (iL i. 2) and Nepos 
(Chabrias i) represents the poor success of Agesilaus as mainly due 
to the generalship of the Athenian Chabrias, who joined the 
Thebans with 15,000 foot and 200 horse : the Thebans and their 
allies could not be dislodged from their various advantageous posi- 
tions, and on one occasion, when Agesilaus was marching up 
against them to force them to give battle, Chabrias gave orders to 
his men ras dawidaf vp^ t6 y6pv ickipawrat ip ip^ rf ^dpan fUpta^-^ 

XEN. HELL. P 
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a manoeuvre which compelled the Lacedaemonians to retire; 
Chabrias afterwards chose this attitude for a statue, which the 
Athenians erected in his honour. Many commentators have seen in 
this omission of Xenophon's— if omission it be — evidence of the 
anti-Athenian tendencies of the author. Stem (p. 74) suggests that 
the story was afterwards invented to account for the peculiar 
attitude of the statue. Cp. Dem. zx. 76. 

rik wpit iavrov : the parts of the country on his own side of the 
stockade : if the reading be correct, np^ is here used in the sense 
of local direction, and the genitive imvpmit6rmv is dependent on the 
local conception implied in the phrase irp6t caurov ; cp. § 49 np^ 

§ 39. rijv M ri orporiSircdoF, SC. 6d<SF. 

oIb d^ : in this sense St€ is more common. 

avtnetvaCofifpmif : preparing the meal, i. e. ri fkhrwop, 

tin niTii0c/9i}ici^y, if the reading be retained, must mean 'still 
dismounted ' m the sense of oihrm ila>a/3r/99«h^iir, as opposed to those 
caught in the act of mounting their horses — ipafiauf6pr»p: cp. 
Critical Note. 

*Eirucvdcday : cp. iv. 3. 2. 
§ 40. r& dcica d^* IfPrff : cp. ii. 4. 32. 

vfrtnrtwtuciot : cp. what Xenophon says of the Lacedaemonians 
at Leuctra : vL 4. 8 ^y dc r]$ litajiiitPpi^ (nrotru^wrmp xaX r^ oIpop mpo' 
(vMu'rc avrovs tXryop, The point of the comparison lies in the 
Theban horse foiling to judge the distance between themselves and 
the Lacedaemonians rightly. 

rotff /irffXaviH>v(riy : this use of the dative after vwo/Uptt finds no 
parallel : C|>. vii. 5* 12 rolr dtroptpoinAtPoit ovdcW &» vwoaTalij, 

U ToaovTov, * from SO great a distance,' i. e. so great that their 
spears did not carry so far. 

alrAv dvtdtKa limits the extent of the subject implied in ^- 
aTpt<l>oPTtf : cp. vi. 3. 19 amyp<P^afUPOi • • . ol 8i;/3a4bc,irpo<rrXMFrcv • • • 
ol irpcif/Sciff QVT&p iiuXtvop, 
§ 41. ml ol iroXciiioc, 1. e. also like himself: cp. § 38. 

dt /piy/Aior, sc T&p fToXtiUmp : cp. iii. 4. 21. 

Jnrox»pfi<rat : cp. Died. xv. 33 : when Agesilaus* counsellors ex- 
pressed then- surprise at the king's not forcing on a battle, he replied 
pvp piv iiKiphvpws ro^ Aa«fdai;ioWovff ptpuofiupai' wopOovpiipjf yAp rj 
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X^P9 m4 TtTokfuiKipm Tovg Botttrcvs PotjBrjtrm' tl d* avrmp rmw fnktiumw 
napoK^x^pn'^^'^^* ^^ Fuciyff ifiuuraro rovt sroXc/i/ovr vwofuvtiP r6 dci* 
v6p, Zff'ttf ^ diA rb wapakoyov rfjt rCxflf itwKorn Kai wnuam Korii rhv 
KUfUvvow ol AaJCfdaifuSyioc T6r€ /up o^ diA r^r iiiroKyi^»f rovri/ff Idofr 
/AfTfMMff mrf<rro;(^^((r^i ri dvpdfAtpov ^iro/S^Mii, ZoT€pov dc (i.e. after 
Leuctra) dcA rSr (hroTvXc(rfich'o>r Idofcr o^k dvBptowivtfif iwo^maiw, 
oXX^ ^fi»r rtMi XP"!^!*^^ tlpufKwai. 

Ooc^/day : q>. v. 2. 32 note. 

virffp/SaXMy, i. e. over Mount Cithaeron : cp. iv. 4. 19. 

t6 mXiTiKSp : q). iv. 4. 19 note. 
§ 42. ffVcl • . . /y T^ x^P9' Diod. XV. 33 adds n)v frpo^Xon^r 
o^ay dpip&v duiKoaimp dptikow, 

ri ^lifiokj: Jacob's conjecture rff ifjfioXijt — the genitive of 
comparison after Barrova — removes aU difficulty. 

§ 44« Atroxttpovrm. Polyaenus (11. 5. 2) represents the Theban 
commander Gorgidas as only pretending flight in order to entice 
Phoebidas out of the rough ground into the plain. 

§ 45. 6 • . . 4>ol^i^af : cp. Diod. zv. 33 ^oifiibat dc 6 haKMiaiii6not, 
a^Skoyov ^pavpiof iv rats Stawtais t^^v^ ^KxyBth in rijt wiktmf leal 
wptmrr&t roU iwox^pown B^/Sa/oif iiri64fitvoSf r«y i»mp arpananmp 
airff/3aXr irktiow r&p w€praicoai»p, aMr di XapwpAf ^ympurdfitpos nal 
iroXXotf ipoprloit TpavfAaai frtpiirurmp ^pttucMt Karivrpr^ rhp fiiop, 

od woXKol : contrast Diod. L c 
§ 46. wakip aZ: aZ foUowing merely emphasizes the n^kip : contrast 
V. I. 5 note. 

SkXas . . . irAftff, e.g. Plut. PeL 15 says that Pelopidas 
routed the Lacedaemonian garrison at Tanagra and slew their 
hannost Panthoidas. 

6 • . . dfjpof . • • (Sircx^pci : a kind of avyourifr/idf , which must 
greatly have strengthened the democrats at Thebes : cp. Mantinea, 
V. 2. I note. 

dwaartuu : the unconstitutional rule of the few, like that of 
Archias and Leontiades at Thebes : cp. v. 2. 36 ; 4. 2 ; Arist. PoL 
iv. 5. 2. So the Theban orator in 427 says that at the time of Xerxes' 
invasion dvraorrui 6\iy4tp apbp&p cfx* rk fcpAypara (Thu& iii 62). 

tcarh B£karrap\ across the Corinthian Gulf to avoid the dangerous 
passes of Mount Cithaeron. This confession of weakness shows 
the ill success of Agesilaus' expedition. 

P 9 
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877-876 aO. 

§ 47* i^^P ^^ ifp6a$fp : cp. § 35. 

w/Ap ni4 'even before,' contrasted with his procedure in the 
previous campaign, § 37. 

§ 48. /yfMTO. Diodoms (xv. 34) wdktv rmv AaK€baiftow:m9 t§ tdrf 
hvp6fiiti trrpaT€va'6vrmv M Oig/Sar. 

inSXir belongs to th r^s Gfinri^c wpSorop Uptu : cp. § 38. 

ritirptirptiat : cp. Polyaen. ii. 1. 1 1 *Ayrfa'tKaot wv66fU9ot BifiaUn/t 
Ttjp Korii ZxAXoy trdpodow ^vXibrffU', wdmus rotf dir& rmp 'EXXijMiv irp«ir- 
fitUug h QtiTKiais 6pafiiP€Uf oiWrofcv* dXXi ft^v «al r& (rtria r^ 
arpttnag trvyKOfUCnp /fccorr. Gi]{/3aibc nivra wv$6fU90i /Atr^XBop M r^v 
0f<nriaf wdpodop xal ravrg wapf^vkarrop, ^Aytjatkaos dvoip ^ftnipSp 
68^1* ^yucraff ^fup^ fu^ rijw jcar^ ZieAXov wdf^odop tpriiuiw tvp^p 4rrv pAx^ 
bujIkBtp, 

r^v . . . iftptik^p, 'the pass ' : so iv. 3. lo. 

§ 49. it9 oTporcvfiori : explanatory of dvoip iipipavp Mp, 'as 
reckoned for an army.' 

iKmkoPf north of the Asopus, four and a half miles from the 
road between Thebes and Plataea : its exact site has not been dis- 
covered : cp. Paus. ix. 4. 3. 

dird Ttff (jniKaKfjs • • . tlinjXBf, 'from the watch-post whereby he 
had entered the time before' : cp. § 41. 

trp^ f (M Tfjs . . • ir Af »f : cp. § 38 note* 

tin yiip r&rt : cp. § 46 note, whence it appears that notwithstand- 
ing the death of its harmost Panthoidas, Tanagra still remained 
faithful to Sparta. 

t6 Ttixpt, i. e. of Tanagra. 
§ 5a Tpa^ vTifiti : a hill SW. of Tanagra, so-called after 
Tanagra or Graia, the wife of Poemander, the founder of the city : 
cp. Paus. ix. sa 2 ; Polyaen. ii. i. 12. 

/iric»K«r, ' fairly,' ' rather,' qualifying trrfp6p. 

hnaiiMHrati cp. Polyaen. iL I. 12 o2 Oi;/3atbc nartkifiopTo \6^>op 
vwtp r^s 6M dvvparoVf KoXov/icyov Tpalas cdor, &ar€ fp Ka\ r6 wapor 
raamaBat dvapaxpp lud r& wpox^n^pup Ahvporop, npoawattlrtu di^ [6 
^AyfjirCKaof] \o(&irat Tfjy arpaenhp Sytip M t6 Borv rmp Offfiaimp, Ka\ 
yhp ^p ^pfjpop d^arpaT€VK&r0P 6traPTmp, Btipaioi wtpl t§ ir Act dccoxvrrr 
t6p X^^v camXiir^iTfff f/mlyopvo is t6 8tnv, ^AyprtXaot r^ X^ffxnp 
dKvXvrms difjXBiP, 
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§ 51. t9$a ■■ r6p rinntp iw ^ 

IlorM((r: the temple was on the roadside 10 stadia soath of 
Thebes : Paus. ix. 8. i. 

^<r^aXf oTf pa, i. e. than the more direct road : it lay over rougher 
cowitry. 

Avayay^Pf sc t6p arparoPf ' while retiring at a distance from the 
enemy.' 

§ 52. jcal Jkir6 rovrov rov X<$0ov : means apparently the last of the 
row of hills along which the Thebans had been running. 

Zicipirai : cp. V. 2. 24 note. 
§ 53* Tpovaiop iariftrapTo, Diod. xv. 34 gives a rather exaggerated 
description of this battle, as is shown by the fact that at the time 
the dty was destitute of troops (cp. § 51, Polyaen. L c) : ytpofUnit 6i 
f^X^^ f irl noXvp xfi^f^^ ^^HCyP^^f ^ H^^ wpimp o2 wtpi r&r *Ayff(nXaop 
Arporcpovir, fur^ ii ravra r&p iit. rTJt vSkiH^t Bfffiatmw ixxuBiprmp 
nap^rjfitlf Bt»p&p t6 wXfjSot r»v ^wtpp96pTmp 6 *A')ffa{Kao9 iptKokiirairo 
rj (TttXiriyyt rovs arparuirag 6w6 rijf pdxift* ol dc BffPaUn d^faprn 
t6t§ wpvTtis fjjj Karodf fforcpow iavroitt f &at Aan^mpopimp rpowMp re 
€<miaap koI r6 Xocir^ KonOapptfO'caf rfr rdv Znapnor&p ^wufumt, 

§ 54. ott^yaye. The retreat seems to have been hastened by the 
discontent of the allies : cp. Plut. Ages. 26 ^p di lud roir ov/i^x^r 
T&p AoKtdaipopUtp ^waxBfjt 6 'Ayifoikaaff &r di* oMp tyxKtfpa ^p6aiop, 
dXXh Bvftif Ttpi KoX ^Xorf ifc/9 rov( Otifituovt atroktirai fyrmv* qMp odp 
IXryop Mfupot ipSfiptaBtu dtvpo Kdicturt naff tKturrop ipionnhp 3Xryoir 
roo-ovroA orvMucoXov^vrrcr. Details of their discontent are also given 
by Polyaenus ii. i. 7, 18, 20, 21. 

r^v M Otawtdff sc 6d6p, 

r&y XaPpuip : cp. §§ 14, 38 notes. Cbabrias, it seems, must also 
have commanded the Athenian forces in this second year's 
campaign. 

KOT^ rovt SpKovt, For the terms cp. v. 3. 26 ; also cp. § 37 note. 

KoBdirtp riKo\ov$ovp, SC ol wfkraaral. 
§ 5 5. rovr ipoyrlovt. For the strength of the oligarchs at Thespiae 
cp. § 46 and vL 3. 1. 

§ 56. bvoip fVoty, genitive of space of time: cp. Anab. i. 7. 18 
/SciotXffVff ol fiaxiiTtu d€Ka ^/up&p» 

nayturag : in Thessaly at the head of the gulf of that name. 

*Opc($r: also called Hestiaea, at the north end of Euboea 
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Shortly before, the Spartans had assisted the Oreites to expel their 
oppressive tyrant Neogenes, and out of gratitude the inhabitants 
had remained fiuthful to Sparta and had refused to admit Chabrias, 
the Athenian general, when he induced most of the Euboean states 
to join the new Athenian Confederacy : Diod. xv. 30. 

cV f, temporal, ' while.' 

iX6mnft : cp. Appendix, p. 360. 
§ 57. cbeoXovtfoOiTor, i. e. ' always at his heels,' ' in dose attendance 
upon.' 

w€p\ Tovrw ^, ' was wholly wrapt up in him ' : cp. vii. 4. 28 
mp\ rovs 'HXfiovr ^^X9^' 

876-876 B.O. 

§ 58. 6 fup 'Ay^o-IXaor, opposed to ol dr Aaitfdai/i^Moc, § 59. 

fir r6 apxjfiop : cp. Plut. Ages. 27 frp6s t6 Apxtlw *lf rffp 
^ptfiroXiv. 

inola dtj : a relative clause without a verb used as an indefinite 
pronoun, ' some vein or other.' 

r6 vyccf axcXor : the other leg was lame : cp. iii. 3. 3. 

ffppJHrrn : cp. Plut. Ages. 27 iroXvy XP^^^^^ ^^X^^ dpp&ortH Ka\ 
npht riif arpartias Advpams ; vi. 4. 18 ^k lift JurBtPtlat oCkm taxy^'^t 
i. e. in 371. 

r6 . . • \oiw6p Bfpos, i. e. of 377. 
§ 59. lap, i. e. 376. 

Orffiaimp . • . xal ^ABrjpalmp, This would seem to prove that the 
Lacedaemonian garrisons in Boeotia were by this time not strong 
ei^ugh to spare some of their troops to command the passes of 
Cithaeron, as they had done in the previous year (§ 47) by order 
of Agesilaus : cp. however § 37. 

6dvparop popiauf. For Cleombrotus' want of zeal cp. § 16 note. 
§ 60. dnh TUP avpLfjidxttp : JM denotes the source of origin : cp. 
Thuc. viiL 93 aw6 iroXXdir Koi vp^ voXXouv X&yt»p ytyvo/icMiP. 

dih fioXofc/ay. For the discontent of the allies cp. § 54 note, 
and the saying of Antalddas against Agesilaus quoted in Plut. 
Ages. 26 Ij fcaXi rh didoo'ieifiXia vapii Bifialmp ano\apP6tf€it p^ fiovko" 
pMPQvt fu^Sc iwiarapipQvt pi&x^a6<u hM^u 

iroX^ irXr/ovff rw *A$tipaUp : cp. § 34 note. The renewed 
activity of Athens in naval affiurs had culminated in the spring of 
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the preceding year in the definite founding of a new Athenian 
Confederacy^ some account of which— in defiance of chronology — 
is given by Diodorus (xv. 28-30), but for which monumental 
evidence remains in the original decree (CIA. iL 17) proposed by 
Aristoteles— 6 woXirwadfitvot^ABivriaty says Diogenes Laertins (v. 35) 
oH Ktu duteaoKoi f^ponmu \6yoi xapMvrcr— in March 377. According 
to this document an alliance was to be formed between the con- 
tracting parties on the basis of the Peace of Antalcidas, which 
secured freedom and autonomy for the separate states of Greece : 
and their object was to be to secure this independence against the 
encroachments of Sparta. The official title of the League was o2 
'A^Miiot Koi qI vvitfiaxoi I the Athenians promised in no way to 
interfere with the constitutions of the allied states, to send no 
garrisons, and to extort no tribute {<t>6pos). The Athenians also 
gave up all tytcrfifMara, whether public or private, that they at the 
time possessed in any of the allied states — any violation of this 
clause was to be tried by the trw^dpoi r&v avfifuix^v. The allies 
were to form a wMpiop in Athens, in which Athens herself was to 
have no representation. Whatever this avpi^piop approved was to 
be laid before the Athenian Assembly, which could either accept it 
or reject it ; and the avwihpwy was at liberty to deal in the same way 
with the proposals of the Athenian Assembly. A list of allies is 
subjoined, apparendy in chronological order of admission : the first 
to join were the Chians, Mytileneans, Methymnaeans, Rhodians, 
and Byzantians (cp. § 34 note) : then the Tenedians, Thebans, 
Chalcidians, and many of the Enboean states, cp. § 56 note : the 
rest follow, as the alliance continually extended : cp. Hicks, Inscrip. 
p. 141. The omission of this important measure by Xenophon 
makes it difficult to understand from his pages alone the course of 
succeeding events. It appears that a few years later vwrafyit 
(such was the new name invented by Callistratus for the old thing), 
or contributions were paid by some, though not all, of the allies : but 
for this cp. vi. 2. I note. 

ikuif Xi/i^ as in 404, cp. iL 2. 21 ; and as threatened in 387, 
cp. V. I. 29. 

^ia^l/3a(fllr, i. e. across the Corinthian Gull 

Kpcurioff : cp. iv. 5. la 
§ 61. ff^jcoiTa . . . fVXi7/MNrav. This change in policy was not so 
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much due to the ilkiess of Agesilaus, whose hatred against Thebes 
had for years been the leading motive of Spartan policy, as neces- 
sitated by the formation of the new Athenian Confederacy, of which 
Thebes was now a member. 

II((XXir, secretary to the admiral Podanemus 393-392 ; cp. iv. 
8. 1 1 : no Spartan admiral has been mentioned since Antalcidas. 

4frokiopKovpro : similarly used in the sense of a blockade by sea 
in iv. 7. 1 ; V. I. 2. 

rr^xioT^v : the southern point of Euboea. 

alrol, i.e. the citizens themselves, as opposed to allies or 
mercenaries. 

Tj pavfu»xiq* Xenopbon seems to use the article here, as in his 
allusions to the sea-fight at Cnidus (iv. 3. 10 ; 8. i) to imply that 
this battle at Nazos in 376 was well known to the reader. Diod. 
(xv. 34, 35) gives a long but not very intelligible account of the 
battle* According to him, Chabrias, to create a diversion, sailed 
with his whole fleet to Naxos and laid siege to the city. Pollis was 
thereby obliged to leave his blockade of the Attic coasts and sail 
to the relief of the island. Between Faros and Naxos with 
65 ships under his command he fell in with the Athenian fleet 
of 83 vessels, and inflicted great loss on the Athenian left 
wing, killing its commander Cedon. Thereupon, however, Cha- 
brias came up and changed the defeat into a victory, sinking 
many triremes, capturing others, and taking much booty ; but was 
afraid to follow up the pursuit, whereby he might have captured the 
whole Lacedaemonian fleet, remembering the fate of the Athenian 
generals at Aiginusae ; he therefore stopped to pick up the survivors 
of the 18 ships that he had lost himself and to bury the dead. 
This was the first victory that the Athenians had won by sea with 
their own fleet since the Peloponnesian War. Dem. (xx. yy) 
estimates the Lacedaemonian loss at 49 triremes and 3,000 
prisoners. After this victory many more of the islands, including 
Naxos, joined the new Athenian Confederacy. Cp. also Plut. 
(Phocion 6, 7 ; CamilL 19) who puts the date of the battle on the 
16th of Boedromion, c Sept. 10. Chabrias sailed back to Piraeus, 
laden with the spoils of victory. The people voted him extra- 
ordinary honours (Dem. xx. 84-86). 
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876-874 B.O. 
§ 62. dtafiifiaCtuf : cp. § 6a 

o2 Bij/SauM. Xenophon, it is to be noticed, attributes the insti<» 
gation of the Athenian expedition round the Peloponnesus to the 
Thebans, at the same time that he omits altogether the simultaneous 
expedition of Chabrias to Abdera and the Thradan coast (Diod. 
XV. 36). Both expeditions were the direct outcome of the victory 
at Naxos. 

irp6s iavrovff i. e. against the Thebans. 
§ 63. t6 Z^odpui ^f>yoy : cp. § 34. 

fff^KOiTO : cp. Isocr. xv. 109 tit t6v vrp^Xovy t6v wtpi IlcXoir^ 
prjtrop rpia ml dcra ii6vov roKarra boUn^t airr^ r^r irdXftfr koL rpt^pcir 
wtPTrfKorrtu 

TifA6$€ov, Conon*s son : he had already been elected general in 
378 : cp. § 34 note. 

Irf I. For the chronology cp. IntnxL p. Ixiv. 

iarpartvowTo o{ ei^/SouM. Xenophon has here omitted to give 
any account of the famous fight at Tegyra, where Pelopidas at the 
head of the Sacred Band of 300 and a few horsemen defeated in 
&ir and open fight a superior force of Lacedaemonians, which 
formed the garrison of Orchomenus, but happened to be returning 
from an expedition against the Opuntian Locrians : cp. Diod. 
XV. 37 ; Plut. Pel. 16, 17. In vi. 4. 10 Xenophon has an obscure 
allusion to this and similar battles— dici rf r&ir vpiit *0pxpfiM9iovt 
irdXf/ior koI but t6v npot 6c<nrtor. 

^\dfA0ayov : cp. vi. I. i note. 
§ 64. KipKvpav . . . cVoci^ovro. An inscription (CIA. ii. 49) re- 
cords the incorporation of the Corcyraeans, Acamanians, and 
Cephallenians into the Athenian Confederacy in the archonship of 
Hippodamos 37S-374 : cp. CIA. ii. 17, 1678; Cora. Nep. Timoth.3 
Corcyram sub imperium Atheniensium redegit sodosque idem 
adiunxit Epirotas, Athamanas, Chaonas omnesque eas gentes, quae 
mare illud adiacent ; and Diod. xv. 36 wKtCaas M Tfjp Kc^oXXify/ay 
rag T ip avijj inSXctr vpooifyaytro naX rckf jcorcb r^v 'Ajwppaplaw S/Molmt 
iWfurtv oirojtXiivu np6f 'A^ycuovr. 'AXxcrov df r6p MoXorrMV /SfioiXc'a 
(fiiKoP Karaaiuviaaf koL Ka$6kov riig irXccirrar t&p vtpX rmr r^ovt 
inipovf iroXfttM' ^^idioneitiadptpotf ipuufiirt paviia\l^ rovt AmcfdacfMi^vr 
Trrpi Acvjcado. 
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Mi Mpas . . . fUTtoTfitnv: q>. Isocrates* panegyric on bis 
actions XV* 11 5-127 csp. &aw€p oUovfUvas aMig (r&t ir6Ktu) tUnitp 
Konkafitif, om»r 4^¥ icorAciircv • • . M rrjs iiuUmt trrpaniytag itMlt 
Ar oOr JoHMtrnums tvpoc ytytvtuuvag o0r« woKirtt&p lurapokhg oCrt 
o^ayh,% cal ^vykt oCr /EXX* ovdf y rdv kok&p t&p oi^iccoTati'. 

§ 65. NoecSXoxov : formerly secretary of the admiral Antalcidas : 
cp. V. I. 6. 

<V 'AXv{c(9: in Acamania, opposite the island of Leucas. 
Polyaen. (iii. 10. 4) dates the battle on the feast of Scira 
Oune ?) : cp. Introd. p. Ixiv. 

§ 66. /k KtpKvpas SKXas. According to Isocr. xv. 109 the Corcy- 
raeans then possessed 80 triremes. 

vtnptlxt I cp. Isocr. XV. 1 10 Aaiudaiiiopimp d« iut iiailpttp r6p 
Xp^90P lufi ifffi Mt it^pwr^Qi fi^rc pa}fTuAp ipr^ Makw ntpmXioPf 

woKk&p . . . rdciTo : cp. § 63 note and Isocr. xv. 120 avplaam (ol 
avpurrparwfitpoi) yhp alrrf Korh lup ^X^^ ^'^ woKifimp btii rd lufiip 
napii rri9 wSKMms Xofi/Scivffiv ut r^ itrxaroi ipttlat KoOurrdfitpop I cp. 
Arist Oecon. ii. 24. 2. 
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BOOK VI 
CHAPTER I 

f I. CUombroius was dgspaiektd to Hu aid of th» Pkoetans, toko nun 
wmt bring aUacktd by tk$ ThibaM. f § fl-16. PoiydamaSf th» PharaaHaM, 
arnvtdin Sparta and in a lengthy spmk asbtd for Mp agai$%$i tk$ tver- 
incmuing power 0/ Jason qf Pherae, f § X7-Z9. After three doyi 

deUberaHon the Laeedaemomems were obHged to eonfius that they wen unable 
to help him. Pharsalus at once submitted and Jason was adtn<fwUdged 
Tagus of all Thessaly, 

^874-878 B.C. 

§ I. KareorfHyltayrOf i. e. they compelled rbt wtpiouddas ir^cir once 
more to enter the Boeotian League, but no longer on terms of 
equality. Henceforward they bore the same relation to Thebes 
as the demes of Attica to Athens or the Laconian and Messenian 
towns to Sparta : cp. Isocr. xiv. 8 r^ {Up Idias ^/aAt (the Boeotians 
in general) iK&trme v6\9is at^indowi^ rij9 hi a^tripas abr&r iroXcrriar 
oldiv beo/ievovs jcocy«Miv dpoyimCovot. Some states, however, like 
Plataea and Orchomenus (Diod. xv. 46, 57 ; cp. vi. 4. 10) still 
maintained their independence. 

€h rfjp ^^Kida : for the long standing hostility between Thebes 
and Phocis cp. iiL 5. 4. 

ol ^ttKccr: the Phodans had fought on the Spartan side at 
Coronea in 394 : cp. Diod. xv. 31. 

^ weiBtoBM : /aSj ov is more usual ; cp. Critical Note : for the 
two negatives each having its force cp. v. 2. i ; Cyrop. iii. 3. 24 
Apa . • . /ii^rc rotf ^/icrfpoic ^o/3ov/ifPOif /u; ipTiwpoo'iipai. 

rhrapas pSpat : there were six moras in all : cp. vL 4. 17. 

rb /Upoff i.e. proportionate contingents from the Spartan 
allies, as in iv. 6. 3. 

§ 2. r6 Koip6p : probably the Spartan assembly, exclusive of the 
allies : cp. vi. 3. 3. 
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rj irdXfc : Pharsalus. 

aratrtdaaifT^t. Before the Corinthian War Pharsalus had been 
occupied by a Lacedaemonian garrison (Diod. xiv. 82) which was 
expelled by Medius, tyrant of Larisa, when he captured the town. 
In 394 the Pharsalians did their best to hinder Agesilaus' march 
through Thessaly, cp. iv. 3. 3, 8. Now the philo-Laconian party 
seem once more to have been in the ascendant, and applied for 
help to their old allies. In Aristotle's time the Pharsalian con- 
stitution was a harmonious oligarchy : Pol. v. 6. 10 ^ctirot y^ iXiyoi 
Svrtt nokXmv Kvpwi dai dc^ t6 xph^f^^ a^daw avrots mXdr. 

6aa • • . p6fwis : the relative sentence constitutes the object of 
djvXurjcrtr. 

§ 3* ^^ ditpapf i. e. r^p dxp^oXip, 

^rdcr^o-fw, impersonal, ' whenever there was a de6cit.' 

fijt wfHxMw : a kind of partitive genitive : cp. ii. 3. 14 ; Cobet 
adds ri : cp. Critical Note. 

OffTToXuc^ir rp^irov: cp. Athen. xiv. 662 6iiok.oyovmu dc ol 
OrrraXol iroXvrcXf crraroi rwf 'EXXi^Miir yrytpijirBai wtpi rt r^t ifrBqras 
ical rifp d/curoy ; and xiL 527 4ap<r((Xioi dc inbroir . • . M^imwf thrlp 
ApyAroTOi jcal iroXvrcXcoTarou 

§ 4. tUpyerp : cp. i. i. 26 ; Vectigal. 3. 10; Dem. xx. 60 : this, 
like np6^€vog, was a title of honour given by states to aliens, who 
had done them good service. 

/jc . . . irpoy6v»p : c'jc is temporal, ' since,' ' from ' : the phrase 
may be paraphrased — ' titles borne by all our ancestors within our 
memory.' For the omission of the article cp. Cyrop. i. 3. 7 wdira 
A IXa^c Kp€tu 

tZ Old* Sti : parenthetical, as in § 10. 

liSo-opor. Jason was following in the footsteps of his predecessor 
Lycophron who in 404 aspired fy$M SKijt r^c Orrrriklat (ii. 3. 4). Ten 
years afterwards we read in Diod. xiv. 82 of Lycophron's being at 
war with Medius, tyrant of Larisa. The earliest known exploit of 
Jason himself is the assistance that he gave to Neogenes, when the 
latter made himself tyrant of Oreus in Euboea shortly before 378 B. c. 
(cp. Diod. XV. 30 and v. 4. 56). Meantime he had seized advantage 
of the troubles in Greece to increase his own dominions. 

tnropdas frovprafitpof, 'having made a truce': cp. § 5 vfuuf . . . 
arpanvofupmp. 
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§ 5. ""On fit¥ has no corresponding dc : the thought is resumed 
in § 7 Kpmritf fUH ioKtu 

r& iparrith adverbial : q>. iii. 5. 1 1. 

(tpaut . • . fito^o^povr, i. e. aliens, not drawn from Thessaly : 
q>. Appendix, p. 36a 

r& . • . oT/Nircvfuira, i. e. citizen troops, often called r^ roXirtJcu : 
cp. iv. 4. 19 ; V. 3. 25. 

trmfuurKovai y« . . . ftdka Skiyoi I cp. § 3 note. 
§ 6. aMf, I, e. Jason. 

avy rois SnXoit, i. e. fully equipped with heavy armour. 

bifunpiau, i. e. with double pay. 

p6a9»p yt Btpantiait: this is the first recorded instance of 
measures taken to care for sick soldiers. 
§ 7. ild&n, 'though I was well aware of it already.' 

MapoKol Koi d^Skoirts I the Marad are probably the same as the 
Maraces, whom Pliny (iv. 3) mentions together with the Dolopians 
as a people of Aetolia. 

'AXxcrar : king of the Molossians, who had been induced by 
Timotheus in 375 to join the Athenian Confederacy : Diod. xv. 36 ; 
CIA. ii. 49 : vi. 2. la 

Ibf . , , Sp: avis repeated to emphasize the conditional nature 
of the whole sentence, including the participle : ' what should I fear 
so as to think that I could not,' &c. 
§ 8. ra drvrf pa, ' the second place.' 

fr<SX(«»r, SC. npotr/tvofupttp, 

rayit etrrak&v awdwrtap. The office of roy^, called by PoUux 

(i. 128) Uiov &€TTa\&p, seems to have represented the power of the 
older kings, of whom we hear down to the middle of the fifth 
century (Thuc i. iii), in their military capacity. The Tagus was 
elected by a majority of the Thessalian states and commanded the 
whole of their military forces (§ 9). He also assessed the contribu- 
tions to be levied firom the djfierent states for military purposes : 
cp. Smith, Diet. Antiq. ii. 755. 

ttc yf fifjp: apparently correlative to rovro fUp: cp. iii. I. 7 ; 
iv. 2. 17; Appendix, p. 360. 

ol linrrvoiTf ff : for the &me of the Thessalian cavalry cp. v. 3. 9. 

fup : cp. Appendix^ p. 36a 
§ 9. ol TavTfff i. e. w69ra ra icvkX^ ctf yi;. 
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§ la Xcroc • . • iroXc/iovn-ffff : without tlm, as in De re eq. 11. la 
irdiTffr &roi avfurapfir^/icyoi A^toBtam Aw ffnuvowro, and vi. 2. 27, 30. 

vfre^X^^^'c'^ • • • <rvfi/iaxoi. Nothing is known of any previous 
relations between Jason and the Thebans, except the obviously 
mythical story in Plutarch, Daem. Socr. p. 583. 

ff^ oW ^i : parenthetical, as in § 4. 

wp6s tArovt ifHKUuf. However, in the following year he was 
already an ally of Athens, Dem. xlix. 10. 

§ II. W d^ . . • Xoytfofuu, 'as to whether my calculations are 
reasonable,' &c : for the construction cp. ii. 3. 27. 

rii (vka : cp. v. 2. 16 note. 

vwaras : cp. ii. 3. 36 note. 

/br /A17 irp(a»irra» : cp. i. I. 35 ; v. 4. 61. 
§ 12. ptiirvdpta : diminutive to show contempt for the islands 
contrasted with fpntpttrticii l^iy. 

vwTJKoop iroi^owr^oc. Isocrates (v. 119) attributes similar designs 
to Jason : /jcctpor yap ovdh toujvtow oIop ai (Philip of Macedon) 
Kortpyturdptvot fuyltrrfjg b6(fff Irvx^r, oiii ^( &f hrpa^tp^ dXX* i^ hw 
tlifnftnp* ivowTO yhp roht Xdyovc «»c tit ripf Ifwtipop (Asia) duMfiijadptvog 
Kol /Soo'iXffi woktpfiowp. 

dovXf uiv : in relation to the king of Persia all his subjects were 
regarded as slaves : cp. iii. i. 26 ; iv. i. 36. 

rrjt ptrh, Kvpov : cp. iii. I. I and Anab. i. 7. 10. 

rrit /JUT* ^Aytjaikaov : cp. iii. 4. 2-4, II. 

ff{( vap d^^ffro : cp. V. 4. 29 note. 
§ 13. ^ircl d^ . . . 6 d* 4iraiPfaas : though the meaning is plain, the 
grammatical construction is involved : dml d4 introduces the pro- 
tasis, to which 6 d* /fToiycVoff K.rA. forms the logical apodosis ; the 
irregularity is due to the interpolated rovr t^t^p^ which causes 
StropSp fUH doKfi tJvai to be treated as an independent principal 
sentence in Direct Narration, instead of dependent (as it should be 
grammatically) on antKpivdfuiv, 

tKTtop pov tuj, ' he must cling to me all the more, because,' Ac 

di^wrtp, sc. ol AaKffdcufuSirtoi, 'allow you to persuade them': for 
(Toi Cobet proposes ^co/, Dobi^e <roi Btol^ Voigtlander o\ Btol ; but 
though these proposals yield a much better sense, it is awkward 
grammatically to change the subject again at ^kwuvp : cp. Critical 
Note* 
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trvfifutxloMi abstract for concrete, as in iv. 8. 24. 

»s /fiol iroXf/if i]r : «t with the infinitive to express purpose, as in 
V. 2. 38. 

rovry • • • iroXf/iov, ' we most put up with any result that war 
may bring.' 

fiofiBuw : cp. Appendix, p. 360. 

aif npArrotf rh Kpdrurra : ' if you too should do the best for your 
country ;' or reading ol irpcfrmr, ' where you £ue so well,* Dakyns : 
cp. Critical Note and Appendix, p. 360. 

§ 14. o>r ffL . . ibww : the sentence, as it stands, is untranslateable. 
Stephanus' remedy reading doKovaap for doKtip seems the simplest : 
cp. Critical Note. 

vtodaumdttg . . . Ihimip: a tacit reference apparently to the 
procedure of the Spartans in the case of Olynthus : cp. v. 2. 24. 
§ 1 5. ft>p6inftos lUv : the ficV is correlative to xol iiiiviyKfHniararcis § 16. 

»« for ^krrr. 

\avB6wtip . . . fitaCttrBM : for a similar collocation cp. Cyrop. iii. 
I. 19 A di ^fjBtf XP?*^' XaB^tp f ^i$6o'ai f AroPtda'afrBaif otfdip rovrwy 
hcap^ ytp6fitpos ^asrpa(acr6ai, 

pvktX Strairtp ^M^P? • cp. Cyrop. i. 5. 12 pvktX . • . tvaactp oi SKKm 
fillip^ hvpanrff hv xPW^ ^^^ Ages. 6. 6 rvcr) §tiip iaam^p 4/^Pf ^XPh^'^ 
fjfitp^ di iaawtp pvktL 

cWX^fToi t6s yMt/uir, ' to satisfy their wishes ' : Anab. i. 7. 8 
6 dc f ^iirXc^ ikw dp rmp lijp yp^ptip iamtpMt, 

§ 16. r& 11^1 [fir r&] irporrfip : dependent upon cl^xoXioy, as contain- 
ing a negative conception. Dindorf deletes c/r r& as unintelligible. 

rh MfiMPop, sc nparrtaBai : cp. Cyrop. ii. 3. 3 oMp aMi9 
dpyctrac r«r vp d rrto Oai dco/4CMi>y. 

§ 17. rht ff« p6pag: cp. § I ; four pSpai had been sent into 
Phocis under Cleombrotus. 

rht ntpX • • . rpci^pccr, i.e. the fuSpoi employed in defending 
the Laconian coast against the 60 Athenian triremes under 
Timotheus; cp. v. 4. 63: l'f« must be a dittograph from the 
line above : cp. Critical Note. 

irp^ ro\tt 6p6povt wSktpop : an exaggerated statement, as the 
Lacedaemonians had as yet no war nearer than Thebes and Athens. 
§ 18. rots frapoKimBffiipoif bunFfCOf ' preserve it for those who had 
entrusted it to his keeping' : cp. § 2. 
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§ 19. Mytvat : cp. iL 2. 24 irvpdptnprf. 
tpyov • • • dpiBfjuivai: q). Cyrop. i. I. 5 rocavra ^vXo, Am ml 

M Zff^jra : prince of Cranon and king of Thessaly at the time 
of the Persian Wars, and friend of the lyric poet Simonides : 
Cic. de Orat. iL 86. 352 ; QuintiL xi. 2. 15. 

o3fv. . .i$€&tfvi cp. § I. 

rat ntpl 'ido-oyof npd(tit I for the genitive with wtpi cp. i. 6. 38 
7<f>pa<r€ ra vtpi rov *Erroiticov. 



CHAPTER II 

f § 1-7. Thi AthtmoHS^ alanrnd ai tht growth of Thtbts, madtptan wUk 
thi Lactdatmomans^ and aeeordingfy tvealltd Timotheus from. Conyra, 
Oh his way komt ht rtptaced some Zaq^nihian txHes. Thi Lactdatmomans^ 
ihsMhmg this a bnach of the peact, despaicheel 60 ships under the admind 
Mnas^pHs to Coreyra, He ravaged the eountfy and biodkaded the cUy, 
§§ 8-X4. The Cor^fteans sought hdp fivm the Athenians^ who firsi sent 
600 pettasts under Ctesides across the eontment to the island, and voted to 
equ^ a fleet emd chcse Timotheus to eommand it. Being unable to equ^ 
the ships propetly, he Kngend round the islands. Angry at the dday, the 
Athenians rephced him by Iphicrates, who took strong measures to make the 
ships ready, %% 15-96. The Corcynaus wen so hard pressed iy famine, 

that Mnasippus relaxed his watchfulness and neglected to pay his mercenaries. 
His troops were defeated and he himself slain. Soon afterwards his secretary 
sailed to Leucas with the remnant of his forces, §§ 97-31. Iphisrates on 

his veyage to Conyra showed gmtl ingenuity in training his crews. At the 
time ofMnas^pud death he was at Sphagiae, but he first goi certain news of 
it in Cephallerda. § 39. Xetutphon's comment, §§ 33-38. After 

subfugoHug Cephallenia Iphicrates arrived in Conyra ; there he captured zo 
triremes, which m ignorance of his death were saUing in from Dionysius to 
the aid of Mnasippus, Iphicrates maintained his armament, partly by 
allowing his sailoA to cultivate thefiddsfor the Conyreans, partly by hiriug 
out his troops to friendly cities on the mainland. Then he exacted money 
fhmt the (^phaOenidns and prepared to renew the war with the LaeedaC' 
monians, f 39. Xenophoefs comment on Iphicrates' choice of CaUistratus 
and Chabnasfor his colleagues, 

§ I. trwekiywTo, Four moras and contingents from the allies 
under Cleombrotns had been conveyed across the Corinthian 
Gulf into Phocis, vi. i. i. 
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al^tufo/Mtyovs . • . di^ 0^ar : cp. v. 4. 62 fT. 

Xfniiiara . . . clr ri mvrcjc^y. In Aiistoteles' decree of the year 
377 (cp- V. 4. 60 note) there is no provision for any money contribu- 
tions on the part of the allies ; and in line 23 there is the express 
statement fiffvt ^pov ^pom, so that the <rvrft(fcc9 proposed by 
Callistratus (cp. Harpocrat s. v.) instead of the ^pos must have 
been of later institution, and very probably, as in the earlier empire, 
were only paid by some of the allied states in conmiutation of 
their contingents of ships or troops : cp. Isocr. viL 2 r^r v^mt 
(i. e. Athens) tn aviifMdxpvs ixaiinis iroXXovf /lir rovf irotfimt ^fup, fy 
rt dc]7, PotiOfftFOvraSf iroXv dc irXcunw rws r^s owraffiff virorfXovyraf 
jcol rh irpocrrarrd/ifyov nowvvras. Xenophon in this passage must 
therefore mean that though the Thebans were bound as members 
of the Confederacy to render assistance against Sparta, as a matter 
of fact they did so neither- by sending men or ships, nor by con- 
tributing money: hence the Athenian discontent. Cp. Gilbert, 
Gk. Antiq. p. 443. 

ttai^paU: taxes on income, only levied in times of war by 
special vote of the Assembly. The method of assessment had 
been altered in the archonship of Nausinicus, when the system of 
(rvfifio/Moi was first introduced : cp. Gilbert, Gk. Antiq. p. 364 fL 

Xjjfmiait i( Alyltnis. Sufierings from this same cause had in 
387 inclined the Athenians towards peace : cp. v. i. 29. 

npt^i9 : Callias was among their number : cp. vi. 3. 4. 

ttprfpiip iwoiqaoptv. What the actual conditions of this Peace 
nay have been, cannot in the conflict of evidence be determined ; 
duration was so exceedingly short, that it was of little practical 
^.^rtance. Isocrates (xv. 109), writing more than twenty years 
ter, speaks of it in exaggerated terms—r^y flpn^^t 4 Toaravniy 
trafioX^w / ^oripq rmy irdXM»v inolffortWf itoff ^/loc piv ies ituiwrfi r^r 
•^pos Ov IP avri Kaff tKocrop rdv ipiavr^p its ovdcfuac SKkfft <wrt^ 
i w6kti avptptyKovmit, AtucMdaipopimp di pgr txtipop t6p xP^^ l^fi 
^ ip6i i^pcoBai ptfn pavruAp ipr^ Maktag mptarkwp /u|rf wtC^p 
orpoi^rf dor di* 'Icr^fiov noptv6fupop. Similariy Demosthenes (xxiL 1 5) 
says — tlpfiptjs irvx'^ 6woiat ririr 4^ouXc(r^f. The Peace must there- 
fore have contained some provision recognizing the powerful 
position of Athens at sea : cp. Cor. Nep. Timoth. 2 Lacedaemonii 
... sua sponte Atheniensibus imperii maritimi principatum con- 
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cessernnt, pacemque iis legibus constituerunt at Athenienses mari 
daces essent. quae victoria tantae fuit Attids laetitiae, ut tarn 
primum arae Pad publice sint factae dque deae palvinar sit 
institatum. This view is confirmed by the silence of Xenophon, 
who habitually neglects all operations by sea and has given no 
account of the growth of the Second Athenian Empire ; and by 
a statement of Diodorus (xv. 38) — which occurs outside the limits 
of the passage, which has exdted such controversy and of which 
more hereafter — AajccdaifuSpiot fiitf yhp jcai 'A^vacot, bih wavr&r irfpl 
r$r fiyffioplas diaifiiKoniAovfUpoi, naptx^tpovp aXXi^otr, ol flip rrjs kot^ 
yfjpf ol M Tfjt Kork $6XaTTa9 ^pxi^ ^(oc KfHpSfupoi. Xenophon, 
Isocrates, Demosthenes, and Nepos all agree in describing Athens 
and Sparta as the only parties to the Peace. 

Diodorus in the passage above referred to (xv. 38) ascribes the 
Peace, which he puts a year too soon; to the intervention of the 
Persian king, Artaxerxes, who hoped to hire laige numbers of 
Greek mercenaries for the war against his rebellious subjects in 
Egypt. The Greeks, weary of the long wars, gladly accepted his 
intervention, and all agreed, with one exception, &<rrt n6a-as riig 
ir£ktit avropSfimn xol dil>povfnfrovt tlpoi. The Thebans alone refused 
the terms, wishing to sign the conditions in the name of all the 
Boeotians, and thus they became ^Ktrwopdou This seems to be an 
obvious duplicate of the history of the Peace of Callias in 371, and 
to be inconsistent with the context in Diodorus himself and with 
the other authorities. For (i) Isocrates in his Plataean orati 
(373 B. C.) § 41 says that for a long time the Persian king h '^ 
taken no part in Greek affairs ; (2) if all Greek states were to 
aMpo/ioi and d^povpijroi, the Peace could hardly at the same tiu 
have recognized the IfytiAOpia of Athens by sea and of Sparta I 
land ; (3} the Thebans so far from being Imnroi^ if the year 
374-371 remained members of the new Athenian Co/^federacy, 
supplied their contingents of ships and claimed pay from the 
Confederate Chest for the same (Dem. xlix. 10, 11, 21, 49). Foi^ 
a full discussion of this curious duplicate cp. Stem, pp. 93-99. 

§ 2. n^ Ti/io^cf : somewhere on the Acamanian coast : v. 4. 66^ 
rovf rmp ZaKvp6imp ^vyddar: evidently democratical exiles: 
Diod. XV. 45 mistakenly calls them aristocrats. 

tU n)v x*M'<'^ tAr&p : cp. CIA. iL 17, where they appear among 
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the Athenian confederates as ZaiamBmp 6 dtj/Aos livr^ N^XXf ; and 
Diod. XV. 43 bi ap ipoffBimt th rijp tnjirop vr* avrov KortXdfiapro x^pUnf 
6xyp^ wapii 6£kamw h frpo<niy6pfvop'ApKMap. Bursian (Geogr. Gr. 
ii. 379) thinks that Arcadia was the name of the fort, Nellus of the 
hill on which it stood. 

§ 3. ol iKTfjt in$Xc«r : cp. iii. i. 23. 

c^^ . . . KOTttnttvaCop : Diod. XV. 45 adds that the Lacedae- 
monians first sent ambassadors to Athens to complain : then 
seeing that the Athenians sided with the exiles, sent a fleet of 
25 triremes mider Aristocrates to help the Zacynthians. At 
the same time in response to the appeal of the Corcyraean 
oligarchs, they despatched 22 trirones under Alddas to that 
island— on the ostensible pretext of sending them to Sidly. 
Diodorus never relates what were the fortunes of these two 
squadrons ; but in ch. 47 tells how the Lacedaemonians appointed 
Mnasippus general and despatched him to Corcyra with 65 
triremes and 1,500 soldiers. As it is not to be supposed that the 
Lacedaemonians had at this time 112 triremes at sea, we must 
presume that Mnasippus incorporated the two previous squadrons 
with his own fleet. Diodorus puts Mnasippus* departure after 
that the Athenians had despatched Ctesicles. 

avprr6rrorro : cp. v. 2. 20 note. 

§ 4. npU Aiorucrioy : cp. v. I. 28 ; 3. 27 notes. This application 

to Dionysius probably explains Diodorus' story of the despatch of 

Alcidas to Corcyra on the pretence of gcnng to Sidly ; cp. § 3 note. 

Xpnaifiop cuy : cp. § 9. 

§ 5. Koi fuo6cKff6pwt . . . ntrraKovimp : Diod. (1. c.) sets the total 

number at 1,500. 

§ 6. ofTf/Siy. Diodorus relates that he sailed into the harbour, 
seized fodr Corcyraean triremes, while the Corcyraeans themselves 
were forced to bum three more, and defeated the enemy also by land. 
lifKurap: cp. iii. 5. 21. 

o^ iBik^w, o^, not fiiy, because the infinitive is only due to the 
oblique narration. Cp. Goodwin, M. T. 594. 
drBoa-filaf, sc. 6 olpof, 
§ 7. tU roirl B6Tfpa, * on the other side ' : cp. viL 4. 3a 
M rf X(/ifn : probably the outer harbour on the N£. side of 
the town, mostly used by merchantmen. The inner harbour on 

Q9 
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the SW. side seems to have been reserved for vessels of war ; and, 
if Diodonis' account be correct (cp. § 6 note), must have been in 
the hands of the Peloponnesians. 

§ 9. iTf/iirovTf ff irp^ Toig 'A^tpfolovf. Diod. (xv. 46) puts the appli- 
cation before the arrival of Mnasippus. 

ittJUurK09 . . . iro/NdrXov : cp. the parallel passage in Thucydides 
(L 32-36), where the Corcyraean envoys speak in similar terms. 
Thus (a) ms fuya • . . wpoirfidXoup recalls in ch. 56 rpla /up Swra 
\6yov ii(ia rotr *EXXi|(n pavrwAf t6 imp* ifuir leal t6 i^funpow itaX r6 
KopipOimy, rovrmp d' tl wtpti6i^trB€ rii dvo it roMv ikSfip Jcol KopMioi 
rfitag wffoiunakff^rTai, KtpKvpalois re koI IlcXoiroiviiO'^ocf Sfta ww/iax'T" 
o-ffTf ' dt(dfU90i M ^fiat c^crc wp6t alnwt irXc/oo'i Miutri rait ^fimpait 
aym»l(tir$ai : (fi) i$ othtiuas . . . ytpwBai recalls in ch. 33 vavrua&p rf 
KtKniiuBa frX^y rov vap vfup wkiumifl and (y) hx di Ktur&ai • . . 
napJarXov recalls in ch. 36 r^r tv yhp 'IraXuiff itol luccXdif KeXm 
wapan'Xov kmItoi, 

ip mXf . . . nSXirov, ' in a good place as regards the Corinthian 
Gulf.' For the genitive cp. iv. 5. 15 ^t r^xoot imams c^xfy and 
Thuc iii. 92 rov irpit *A$fpfaiov9 iroXcfiov mX&ff o^oir iddtcn ^ irtfXir 
Ka^((rro(rAii. 

§ 10. frcfiin>vo-i Krifauckta. Xenophon evidently means that 
Ctesicles marched by land through Thessaly and Epirus. Dio- 
donis makes him proceed to Corcyra by sea, and gives a double 
and confused version of his appointment : in xv. 46 he says that 
the Athenians on receiving the application of the Corcyraeans 
immediately despatched Ctesicles (Stesides) to Zacynthus before 
the appointment of Mnasippus by the Spartans : and again in xv. 
47 he represents them alter the appointment of Mnasippus and the 
return dTTimotheus from Thrace as choosing Ctesicles as general 
KCT^ r6 nap6v and hurriedly sending him with 500 soldiers to 
Corcyra. Xenophon's account is evidently to be preferred : cp. 
Grote, ix. 364, 371, who conjectures with great ingenuity and some 
small probability that Timotheus conveyed Ctesicles and his 
troops northwards to Thessaly, made an alliance with Jason of 
Pherae, and thus procured the safe conduct of Ctesicles' troops 
through Thessaly. This conjecture is, however, scarcely consistent 
either with Xenophon or Diodonis. 

'AXffrrov : cp. vL 1.7 note, where Jason calls him his vinjicoor. 
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It is noticeable that at that time (374) Jason was not yet an aUy of 
Athens : he certainly was so in Nov. 373 (cp. ps.-Dem. xlix. 10) : 
hence Grote (i.c.) conjectures that it was at this time that the 
alliance was efiected (cp. § 12 note) ; basing his conjecture on the 
strong personal interest that Jason manifested in the fate of 
Timotheus at his trial in November, and on Diodonis' statement 
that Timotheus sailed *m Qpqoit. 

{ II. hiaimyMrBivrtt irov: irov, not iroi, because -MiOKOfAurStpm 
implies the landing of the troops as well as their conveyance across 
the strait. 

i^Kopra. So Diod. XV..47 ; Dem. xlix. 11 : this included con- 
tingents from the Boeotians and other allies : cp. Dem. L c. § 14. 

TifMtow : he had therefore returned to Athens from Zacynthus : 
cp. § 2. 

878-87S B.O. 

§ 12. avT6^f i.e. from Athens. 

M vifrnVf i. e. the islands of the Aegean, as in iv. 8. 7 : he 
sailed in the month of Munychion (April) 373 (ps.-Dein. xlix. 6). 
Diodorus (xv. 47) states that Timotheus sailed M Op4ioit icai iroXX^ 
irdXcif fVi avfi/Aaxiap irpoKoikta'dfutfot irpoo-c^iec rpi^KOt^a rpiljfms: 
cp. § ID note. 

ov ^vXoy • . . irrpnrXfvcTfli, 'considering it to be no small 
matter casually to sail round Peloponnesus to attack {fw[) a well 
disciplined fleet' For avyictKflOTfifitims pavs cp. Thuc. viii. 95 
d^vyKpoTrfTois wXiipt^ftatri xp^i^ocBai I the ships are of course those of 
Mnasippus at Corcyra. 

§ 13. apoXovpi older form of ipakioKtafi so Hiero ii. i ; Thuc 
iii. 81. 

r6p Ttjt &pas . . . xp^pop. Apollodorus (cp. ps.-Dem. xlix. 9 ff.) 
describes the disorganization, due to want of money and supplies, 
of the allied contingents assembled at Calauria off Troezen, which 
Timotheus had appointed as the place of rendezvous. 

navaaprn . . . vrparqylas. According to ps.-Dem. (L c) he was 
recalled from Calauria, being denounced for his delay by Iphicrates 
and Callistratus. This probably took place about June : but he 
was not actually tried until November, when he was acquitted, 
chiefly— according to the same authority— owing to the appearance 
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of his powerful friends Jason and Alcetas as witnesses in his befaal£ 
Diodonis' account is inconsistent both with Xenophon and Demo- 
sthenes : he states (xv. 47) that Timotheus was first deprived of his 
command, but when he appeared at Athens bringing with him 
many ambassadors with offers of alliance, 30 additional triremes 
and abundant supplies, he was reappointed, and shortly before the 
defeat and death cmT Mnasippus set sail for Corcyra with Iphicrates 
as his colleague. For criticisms of Diodorus cp. Grote, ix. 371 and 
Stem, 110-113. 

*lilHKp6rfip: last mentioned in v. i. 25 as blockading Nicolochus 
in Abydos in 387 B. c. In the interval he had about 377 been sent 
by the Athenians at the invitation of Phamabazus to assist that 
satrap in his campaign against Acoris the rebel king of Egypt ; 
he had however quarrelled with Phamabazus, and consequently 
returned to Athens in the year 374 : cp. Diod. xv. 29, 43. 

§ 14. ^yoyjcaCc, i. e. compelled the trierarchs to do their duty, for 
which cp. Diet Antiq. ii. 890. 

IlapaKow . . . ZoXofuWoy : cp. ii. I. 28 and note. 
§ 15. /y . . . x/>^9^ : about September 373 : cp. Introd. p. Ixvi. 

irnrpaadbi: the perfect tense denotes the permanent state 
resulting from the act of being sold: cp. Dem. lix. 17 [6 p6iiot] 
imrpaaBtu lecXcvci : cp. Critical Note. 

rcXcvrdr : equivalent to an adverb : cp. v. 3. 1 5. 

ol . . • ZpdoBw : cp. iii. 1.18 note. 
§ 16. oavp ovK fdi; : cp. V. 2. 13, and § 24. 

iitaiwQvpyti : cp. Appendix, p. 361. 

roiv iitv nvas . . . dnofiMovs, ' some he had discharged from 
his service.' To make a real opposition with row di ficvovai, 
dnofua-Bow must be understood in the sense of 'paid off,' 'dis- 
charged,' as in Dem. xxiii. 154 iKtiwos wv itr6iua^ ylyvtrta vaph rov 
TifAoBiov, and not in that of 'unpaid,' as in Dem. iv. 46 AffKlmw 

tipyvpiop airr\ rmp Mp&p : for these money contributions cp. v. 
2. 21 ; 4. 37 and notes. 

{17. itncapfupcvt. So iii. 4. 22. 
. § 18. ^iroo-ir, 'with all the hoplites he had.' 

§ 19. r&mrjfitia^ i. e. the pay with which the soldiers supplied 
themselves with provisions. 
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r^ crvpoMi : the spike at the butt-end of the spear : cp. Anab. 
iL 3. II \6 KXcapxof] ^^ t^^ TJ dfHOTtpf X"P^ ^ ^P^ ^X^^t ^^ ^ ^ 

§ sa Karh rikt tnikag, ' opposite the gates.' 
arcffrfM^iTo/ faced about ' : i. e. the Corey raean fugitives : q>. 
Critical Note« 

lunjfi^mw. It was the Greek custom to bury the dead outside 
the city in tombs along the road side. 

ToU iax&roiSf i. e. the Peloponnesian troops at the end of the 
wing, whether left or right is uncertain. 
§ 21. iw* dxr^ : the ordinary depth of the phalanx : cp. iii. 2. 16. 
r^ iKpov : the tirxoroi of the previous section. 
6paarfH<^iv, Xenophon seems to mean that some of the ranks 
in the centre of the phalanx faced about in order to march to the 
relief of the distressed wing, thus weakening the centre ; and that 
then, when the Corcyraeans charged the weakened place in the 
phalanx, though the ranks thus detached stopped their projected 
manoeuvre (olKtri ifraptoTp^^ap), the whole line was unable to resist 
the charge. Cp. Cyrop. vti. 5. 2, where Cyrus employed the opposite 
manceuvre, strengthening his centre by forming the wings behind it. 
§ 22. act : to be taken with Adrrocrc. 

§ 23. riy ayopatow . . . ^x^^ • ^* '• ^* 37 t vi. 4. 9. Greek armies 
had no organized commissariat : they purchased their provisions 
from tradespeople, who followed them about under the superinten- 
dence of dyopap6ftM, Cp. Anab. v. 7. 2, 33, 29. 

i<l>€X6s ri, i. e. ' thinking that there was some profit to be got 
out of them ' : cp. v. 3. 6. 
§ 24. /y waaji dij : dtf emphasises ituotj. 
cKToy ovK ijdti : cp. § 16. 

fcal . . . /irX^pow is added as an anacoluthon, not being 
dependent on cXrytro. 

§ 25. /moToXia^por: SwaiXfySfupov: elsewhere called rinoroXfvf : 
cp. i. I. 23. 

XapoK€»f»a : cp. § 7 2^d § 23. 
§ 27. Ifp^o : cp. § 14. 
6an fit pavftaxuiwt sc. iari I repeated § 30 : cp. vi. i. 10. 
fUyaXa Urria : Cp. i. I. 13 note. 

avroO, i. e. at Athens. 
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rocr iicariott: the sails on the Urr^ dicaTttos or smaller of the 
two masts usual in a trireme. 

SKiya : adverbial like 6iraw€p in vi. i. 15. 

rj Kionrfff collective : cp. Resp. Ath. I. 19 itaMamnts ikawttp rj 

tifuufop . . • Ixcii^ "B ifuipow that, t6. o-^fiara being the accusa- 
tive of respect : cp. v. 3. 17. 

§ 28. ivavrjfyaytp dp : for the aorist with dp to denote repeated 
action cp. Anab. i. 9. 19; iL 3. 11 ; iii. 4. 22, &c. ; Goodwin, M.T. 
162. The meaning is that Iphicrates put his vessels out to sea 
{aw6 r^r yfjt) in column {t6 xtpat^M Ktp^t) opposite the place 
(Kara ravra rii x^P^) ^here he meant to land ; and that then he 
wheeled his vessels into line {apriwp^^povt) parallel with the shore 
before he gave the signal for the race shorewards. 

fnurrpiy^as &p I cp. Critical Note. 

vdttp Xafiup fcr A., ' to get water (i. e. on shore) or whatever 
else they needed.' 

Tovroif : neuter, referring to t;d«p, &c 

^fus, i. e. at the same time as the first comers. 

in^fii^ivu, sc. 6 aaXmyicr^r : cp. § 34 ; Anab. i. 2. 17 ; iii. 
4.4. 

§ 29. tdp6fitpot . • . Urrovtf i. e. he raised the masts, which were 
lowered whilst the triremes were being rowed, in order to set a 
lookout at the masthead (leapxijcrioy). 

iroXv : to be taken with irXcoir. 

^ov • . . frpocritfv: cp. Anab. vii. 2. 18 [6 Xtpo^Ap] nrnfioBtp, 
ori Tovrov tptica rck frvpa KticavfUpa ttj ry ^tv&g nph r&y pvKTofl>v\aK»p, 
Sm^ ol fup ^vXoKCf fiff 6pfpT0 ip r^ aK&rti Smrtt firprt 6ir6<roi firfrt 
amv tltp ol df irpomSmt fiff XawBopoitp, dXXa diA r6 0Mff Kara<l>aP€it 
tTtp : so Cyrop. iii. 3. 25. 

BioPTtt, 'sailing,' as opposed to iXavpoprtf, 'rowing': cp. 
Aristoph. Eccl. 109 pvp /Up yhp o(frr Biofup o0r* Aavvoficy. 
§ 3a M Ktptas . . . M ^dXoyyof , ' in column ' . . . ' in line.' 

Saa . . . pavfiaxiop I cp. § 27. 

ra . . . YToXXa : adverbial, ' mostly.' 

raf fioTfBtias . . . iamy6fupos, i. e. he put out to sea before the 
enemy's forces could reach him. 

tnipaip*^ sc. rfip Siop : so KaBavvaup, v. 4. 20. 
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§ 31. rht S^oyuir: three islands, including Sphacteriai off the 
promontozy of Pylos in Messenia. 

t6v *Ix^vv : a promontory of Elis some eight miles west of the 
mouth of the Alpheus. 

r& ircpc rov Mwur^inrov : cp. i. 6. 3^* 
§ 33. Sirmt . . . diJMicMai : cp. Critical Note and Appendix, p. 361. 
The infinitive, which seems really due to a mixture of two con- 
structions, finds a parallel in Oecon. 7. 39 irpoariraKrat. vw6 rov ^ov 
mipaoBaif Sn»f »ff ^cXrcora rit vpoa^opra ^cdrcpov ^/Moy dioir^TTCO^oft. 
Cp. infin. with 5ri ii. 2. 2, and with in vi. 5. 42 ; vii. 4. 39. 
§ 33* np&Top fup corresponds to tntX dc § 34. 

irapk LiomHrlov : cp. § 4. 

r^f x^P^^ ' partitive genitive dependent on o^cr. 

ctf ri^v v6\ivi placed between oTifuuworras and leara^rffw, 
because the guards on the watch to give the signal to the city 
must necessarily be visible from it : c^i depends on dwar^ fp, 

§ 34. flrpoinrXcdirrMy . . . 6pyMvvrm¥, sc. rmv woKtfutp : for the omis- 
sion of the subject with the genitive absolute cp. i. I. 26, 29. 

ictipv(€U¥f sc 6 Ktjpv( : cp. § 28. 

npotvnt . . . dod^y, ' forewarned him not to find Dault with the 
penalty': for the phrase cp. Her. viii. 106 £otc o-c /u) fUfiy^aaBtu 
r^y oir' ifuo aoi iao/JyiiP diKtjp, and Plat. Leg. 716 b vtrotrx^^ 
Tifiuplav ov fUfjtfrr^p, 

ovdflff . . . Sartt ov : cp. V. I. 3. 

f ^( r^ vavt, i. e. their ships were drawn up on the beach of the 
look-out post 

§ 35* ^1^^ faapi according to Polyaen. iii. 9. 55, Iphicrates 
surprised the Syracusans at anchor off a desert island, and captured 
ten (Diodorus xv. 47 says nine), while one escaped. Diodonis (xvL 
57) inserts a story — apropos of the Phodans seizing the Delphic 
treasure in 353 & c — how Iphicrates, whilst stationed at Corcyra 
captured some vessels of Dionysius laden with treasures for 
Delphi and Olympia. If the story be true, obviously it cannot 
refer to the incident here related by Xenophon and by Diodorus 
himself in xv. 47. 

§ 36. dKpwnfipiagrofupos.f 'having cut the beaks off the prows,* 
Dakyns. Cp. ii. 3. 8 and Her. iii. 59 t&p vrfi^v icairpiovt ix**^*^*^^ ^' 
vptfpas fiKptmipUurav Ka\ avtB^aap tU rh Up6v ttjs *KBfivaMiit, 
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avif€Pti, ' he agreed/ 

^f . . . «r. The particle Mf is also repeated, but not in quite 
parallel constructions in iil 5. 5 ; v. 2. 2, 8. 

^Tf^c. Diodorus (xv. 47) says that Iphicrates sold his prisoners 
and raised thereby more than sixty talents, with which he paid his 
soldiers and sailors. 

87S-371 B.C. 
§ 37* yt^pyovvrat: cp. the similar device of Eteonicus, ii. 1. 1. 

ifxXUut n^ktaiv : cp. v. 4. 64 note : the cities in these regions 
had been received by Timotheus into the New Athenian Con- 
federacy in 375. 

Ovpuwri : the inhabitants of Thyreum, a town in the north of 
Acamania near the Ambracian Gulf. 

ftaka : emphasizes both aXict/MHf and xaprtpSp, 
§ 38. hwriKorra : for the number cp. v. 4. 66. 

r»¥ SKkmp: the story told by Polyaen. (iii. 9. 39, 48) of 
Iphicrates' attack upon Epidaurus may perhaps be referred to 
this time. 

fear' itutlva : cp. iil 5. 1 7. 

TOit . • . n€i0oft€voif : a construction Korii avwtaip. 
§ 39. KoXXurrporoy : cp. v. 4. 34, 60 ; vi. 2. 1 notes. Callistratus 
had been the colleague of Chabrias in 378 and had taken an active 
part in the formation of the New Athenian Confederacy, for the 
orvmjf If of which he was responsible. He had been foremost in 
procuring the deposition of Timotheus in the previous June, and 
now reached Athens in time for that general's trial in November 
(§13 note). Timotheus was indeed acquitted, but Callistratus 
procured the condemnation to death of his paymaster Antimachus. 
For the part that Callistratus played in the negotiations with 
Sparta in 371 cp. vi. 3. 1-17. 

ov fuiXa iirirrfi€iop Swa, * not a very suitable coUeague ' : this 
probably has a political reference, Iphicrates being in favour of 
pressing on the war against Sparta, whereas Callistratus advocated 
the policy of recognizing Sparta's hegemony by land side by side 
with Athens' hegemony by sea. It is however possible to interpret 
the phrase of Callistratus' inferior military qualifications: cp. 
Grote, ix. 368. 

Xappiop : cp. V. 4. 61. 
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li£Ka trrpaniy^ : for the adverb with a substantive q>. iL 4. 2 ; 
V. 4. 14. 

<m^pow, is harsh without n : but q>. Mem. iL 7. 13 ^avfuumSr. 

ffSrm Bpaaimt : qx Critical Note and Appendix, p. 361 : the 
text seems to be corrupt, though the meaning is tolerably plain. 
Xenophon wishes apparently to remark that if Iphicrates regarded 
his colleagues as rivals, he was so sure of his own skill and com- 
petence as a general as to feel confident that they would be unable 
to use their position as a handle against him. Of the proposed 
emendations Jacob's.ovrt»f iBdpmi (rather iB&pptCj fJ/rt . . . ^awwBai 
seems therefore to be the best, though the same meaning can 
perhaps be extracted out of the MSS. reading by supplying //SovXcro 
with ^ivifrBau Hertlein's fdpocrcy a»r or Keller's thrpamw &f can 
hardly stand, as the reference must evidently be to Iphicrates' 
motive in making the appointments, not to his adton after the 
appointment was made. 



CHAPTER III 

II ^"S' TiW AthtmanSf dispUastd at the conduct of the Thebans, fttan 
especially towards Plataea and Thespku, mvited them to send ettvoys to 
Sparta to negotiate a general peace, || 4-9. Callias first addressed the 

Spartans and their allies, advocating peace: then Antocles^ complaining 
that Sparta had violated the terms of the King's Peace. f § 10-17. Finally 
CtdHstratns made a concHiatofy speech. §| x8-9a The Laeedotemomems 
accepted the conditions proposed, agreeing thai should these terms be violated, 
any state might aid the injured party, but there should be no compulsion so to 
do. The Spartans swon to the Peace both for themselves and for their allies, 
the Athenians and their allies swore sevetally. The Thebans, having first 
signed their own name, claimed next day to swear for all the Boeotians, 
Agesilaus disallowed the claim, and the Theban envoys retired disheartened, 

871-870 B.C. 

§ I. 01 df 'A^yoioi . . . 6p&vm : cp. vi. 2. I for the similar state 
of things in 374. 

eKireimiK6ra£ . . . IlXaniiar : cp. v. 4. lo, 1 4. The reason for 
their expulsion is given by Diod. xv. 46. They had doubtless, 
along with the other Boeotian states, been forced to acknowledge 
the supremacy of Thebes in 376, 375 (cp. vi. i. i ; Isocr. xiv. 9) ; 
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and now they were detected in an intrigue with Athens^ meaning 
to hand over their city to their old supporter. The Boeotarchs 
however anticipated the attempt, and sdzed the city, whilst the 
men were away working in the fields; they then razed the city 
to the ground, allowing the inhabitants to retire in safety to Athens, 
where they were once more welcomed and admitted to laowokmia. 
This event happened in 372, cp. Paus. ix. i. 3. 

Qmrias . . . oir^dcw. Thespiae shared the same fate just 
afterwards (Diod. xv. 86) except that its inhabitants wei^e not so 
fortunate as to find a refuge at Athens. They continued to live in 
Boeotia— probably icarh kwiaqs: for they were present in the 
Theban army at Leuctra, being however allowed to withdraw just 
before the battle : cp. vi. 4. 9 and note ; Paus. ix. 14. 2. After the 
battle they seem to have retired, in fear of Theban vengeance^ 
to an ancient stronghold of theirs, called Ceressus, from which they 
were then expelled by Epaminondas : cp. Paus. ix. 14. 4. 

arpanvowreis I cp. vi. I. I. 

^hKovs dpxniovt. For some considerable time -the Phocians 
had rather favoured the Spartan side : cp. iii. 5. 3 ; iv. 3. 15; vi. 
I. I ; but in 456 the Athenians had made themselves masters of 
Phocis, and in 448 had entrusted the Delphic shrine to their 
keeping (Thuc i. 108, 112). Again in 426 they are described as 
ready npo$vfA»f . . . Karh rffP *ABfival»¥ dii ytotc ifuXlaw (varparwiv 4 
iciip piq wpwraxBrivtu (Thuc« iii. 95) ; and in 404 they had resisted 
the Theban and Corinthian proposal to wipe Athens out of the 
map of Greece : cp. il 2. 19 ; Dem. xix. 65 ; Plut. Lys. 1 5. 

irAfir ncirrar. The Plataeans alone had fought with the 
Athenians at Marathon (Her. vi. 108), and the Thespians alone 
had remained to the last with the Spartans at Thermopylae (Her. 
vii. 222, 226), when the Thebans had medized eagerly. 

§ 2. y^fj^twdfuvos . . . woiiia^ai. The motives, which induced the 
Athenians to take the initiative in negotiations for peace, are so 
clearly stated by Xenophon that it seems impossible to accept 
Diodorus* version (xv. 50) of the affair— which (as has already been 
pointed out, cp. vi. 2. i note) is a curious duplicate of his account 
of the Peace of 374— that the impulse came on this occasion also 
from the King of Persia. Diodorus does indeed receive some 
confirmation from Dionysius of Halicamassus (Lys. 12) — ^cri yiip 
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'AXna^tpfiP Spx*^^'^^ ^4^* ^ 0*^ 37^) ^H^ tlptgniw *ABrpHUoi rt mil 
AaKffda(fu$Moc Koi fiaaiktvg &iuHrap — whose authority on such a 
matter is very slender : but the reasons for such a misconception 
are apparent ; viz. that the Peace of Antalcidas was taken as the 
basis for the new arrangement, as is manifest not only from 
Callistratus' allusion to Antalcidas in § la, but from the conditions 
of the Peace itself in § 18 : cp. Grote^ ix. 374 and Stem, p. 120 
for the opposite view. 

napQudkowrat, Thebes was still a member of the Athenian 
.Confederacy, cp. § 19 and vi. 2. i, 11 notes. 

KaXXiar : cp. iv. 5. 13 ; v. 4. 22. 

KiT^uriSdorof : cp. vii. I. 12 ff. : he was one of the ovyducoc, who 
defended Leptines ; Dem. zx. 146, 150 o^rtfr itrrt» Mtwhs Ifrrov rw 

§ 3. KaXXurrpflTor : cp. vi. 2. 39. 

tl aMv Jk^ifif i. e. to Athens, cp. vi. 2. 39 note. 

Xprjiuna ntfi^ip : for the pecuniary embarassments of Iphicxates 
cp. vi. 2. 38. 

rovf €Kkk^iT€fV£ : cp. Appendix, p. 341. 

6 dqdovxpt. One of the four officials, who conducted the 
Eleusinian mysteries: the office was hereditary in the family of 
the Ceryces : cp. ii. 4. 2a Xenophon seems to have inserted the 
epithet to explain the pompous style of Callias' speech. 
§ 4. rrjp • • . irpo^riap : cp. v. 4. 22. 

arpanfyovf finof. Xenophon speaks of only one command held 
by Callias himself, iv. 5. 13. 

c2pi;vofroiovr . . . Wf)6a0tp dis : cp. vi. 2. I : the other occasion 
cannot be determined. 
§ 5* ^ • • • ^ofoipivti : cp. § I. 

cuj . . . &paip9ia6ai : for the moods cp. Goodwin, M. T. 555. 

rmp 6aviuunMp\ partitive g^^tive, used predicatively : 'would 
it not be very extraordinary' : cp. Menu iv. 6. 10 apdpiap . . . ipa 
r&p Ktik&p vofdCtis cZmic ; 

§ 6. Xcyrrai fUp : the correlative clause is rhetorically suppressed. 

Tpfirr6X#/ior . . . Afnuirpof , . . Yi6pifi : the three deities most 
prominent in the Eleusinian mysteries : cp. § 3. 

'HpaxXci : the traditional ancestor of the Spartan kings : cp. 
Her. vi. 52 ; ix. 26. 
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Aioo-ffovpoiy . . . wokiratv: sons of TyndareuSi king of Sparta : 
Horn. Od. zi. 30a 

Tov Aniuirpot . . • dttp^aaOau Isocrates (iv. 28-31) after 
narrating the story at length tells us that it was customary for the 
various Greek states to send firstfruits of their harvest to Athens 
and that the Pythoness often reproved such states as omitted to 
do so. 

^/tat re. rf after if, though found perhaps in Aesch. £um. 523 
and elsewhere, seems to occur nowhere else in Xenophon. The 
nearest parallel is the converse;-^^ after rt — in Mem. i. 7. 3 ; 
Oecon. 30. 12. 

/u) ovxl: the double negative because ir&t dixMop^o^ tUuuov, 

U 6tmw : for ^k instead of vir6 to express the source of the 
action, cp. iii. i. 6. 

/coToXuccrAu, sc r&y trdXcfuir: for KarakvtcBai in the middle 
instead of the more usual KoraXvttp in this sense, cp. Andoc iii. 
17 ip^itifitfTt oZp t&p irdXcatv ris fiiyumt ript rpAtnf rh» vSkiiuv 
KorakvoPTtu, 

§ 7. oiTiPtf • . . dia/icpffiy, dcdarrfor, sc rovrotr. 

avT0p6ftovt : in v. I. 36 Xenophon called the Lacedaemonians 
npoarArai lijt vir6 Paa'iX€mt KaTair*fifl)$€Unft tlptftnit, 

avvTiBtaBt . . . ^okov3tip . . . ^ySjaBt : instances are Athens in 
403 (ii. 2. 20) and Olynthus in 379 (v. 3. 26). 

§ 8. ovie opoKtHPovfitpoi. Xenophon records several such instances 
— Mantinea, v. 2. i ; Thebes, v. 3. 35 ; Phlius, v. 3. 13 ; Athens, v. 
4. 20. For the word cp. L i. 30. 

d^Kapxiaf : cp. iii. 5. 13 note. 

rptoKopTopxias : as the Thirty in Athens. 

ioucart . . . ffi6iiMpoi : if the reading be correct, a parallel for the 
nominative participle may be found in Mem. iv. 3. 8 ravra wayrAmaw 
couccy apBp«tfirmp tptica ytyp6iitpa : cp. Critical Note. 

yroXirc(air, i. e. any form of free constitution. 
§ 9. npoa-tramp: cp. v. I. 3 1 and Isocrates* (iv. 176) reproach 
against the Peace of Antalddas as wpotrr6yftara xai /ii) arvpB^Kos, 

iaavup: for the fact cp. v. i. 32. 

rljp Kad/ACiov : cp. v. 2. 25 fT. 

6w«^s . . • irXctbra : 6tr»t used with the superlative and dvptur^ai^ 
like &t. 
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§ 10. ct0* ifUMfi q). V. 4. 60 note. 
c^opttTtpoi, ' more tractable.' Biichsenschutx, however, inter- 
prets ' cleverer/ comparing Oecon. 9. 5 ot womipoi (oUirai) avCvyims 
tivopvTfpoi irp^ r6 KOKovpyup yiyvwrai, Hartman proposes to read 
/furtifK^rrpoi. 

^fitU, ' we Athenians.' 

§ 1 1, i&t • . . rckff irdXf 4r . . . yryirtfkrai. The text IS evidently 
corrupt : cp. Critical Note and Append, p. 361. The meaning is 
evident : 'The very cities, which you were so anxious to be free, 
have all again, since your unjust treatment of the Thebans, fallen 
under their power.' 

^fias, i. e. Spartans and Athenians. 

§ 13. A di , , , diafidXkovinPf ttf, 'but as for some people 
slanderously asserting that,' &c. : for A dt cp. ii. 3. 45. 

'AvraXKidar. It seems more consistent with the context to 
interpret this as a mere reference to the circumstances preceding 
the Peace of 387-386 than to suppose, with Grote and others, that 
Antalcidas had now a second time been sent as envoy on a similar 
mission. Even if the passage be so interpreted, it implies that 
Antalcidas had not yet returned, so that the conditions of the 
proposed Peace would have to be discussed in ignorance of Persian 
wishes. The fact that the Peace of 387-386 was taken as the basis 
of the Peace of 371 is in itself sufficient to account for Diodorus 
(xv. 50) speaking of Persian intervention on this occasion. Cp. v. 
I. 29. Plutarch's story (Artaxer. 22) of a second visit of Antal- 
cidas to the Persian court to get money after the battle of Leuctra 
might of course be taken as a confirmation of Crete's views, though 
unfortunately the biographer unites it with an obviously wrong 
statement that Agesilaus was at the same time despatched by the 
Spartans to Egypt for the same purpose. 
typa^ : cp. v. I. 30 and vi. 3. 9. 

§ 13. o^ic dnopowrtt, SC i^jco/mv* 
tri fi^p ivTw . . . ciTidci^di. The text seems to be altogether 
corrupt, and as there is no direct reference to it in the context, 
satisfactory emendation seems to be impossible. Xenophon after 
ri firip itrrtPf must have given what Callistratus represented as the 
real reason of the Athenians appearing in Sparta — apparently the 
behaviour of certain of the allies, meaning the Thebans, with 
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which they were displeased (ovk opforA . . . i^fur). Callistratus seems 
to say that obviously such behaviour must be equally displeasing 
to the Spartans. I would propose then as a desperate remedy to 
read old* v/utf dptarh irpdrrovaip. Cp. Critical Note and Appendix, 
p. 361. 

A 6p3Af t[y¥»fup seems inexplicable. Hartman proposes &t 
6p$ms ^yvwf with the meaning, 'that you were right in your 
reasons which led you to save us/ i.e. after the surrender of Athens 
in 404 : cp. ii. 3. 25, 41 and vi. 5. 35. 

§ 14. at fiip . . . il>popovirai : cp. Isocr. iv. 16 tAp yhp *EXXipt»v 
ol fuv v^* ^fiiyf oL d* vir& Amecdoifuiy^oir turip' al y&p iroXircibii dc* hp 
oIkowti rht nSkfitt ovrm rovs irXcurrovf aifv&p dutXfffJHuri, 

fJluUf i. e. Athenians and Lacedaemonians. 
§ 15. ^r« fi€P : without a corresponding on dc, as in v. 2. I2« 

4 olx ' in negative sentences fuiKkop can be followed either by 
f or 4 ov, so that there is no need to alter the reading here, because 
the interrogative has a negative force : cp. Thuc. ii. 62 thc^ X9^^^^ 
<l>ipftp liSXkop fj iXiytipfjatUf and iii. 36 in$Xiy Skqp dia^ccpai fiaXXor 4 
ov rovt tdriow, 

§ 16. rijp Aaioftnp continues the metaphor from athletics, begun 
with 6y»piaTai : ' until through defeat they have lost their skill in 
war.' For the meaning of Aaiofait cp. Mem. iii. 14. 3 tap nt iptv 
roO (TiTov t6 Hyfrop airrb itrBiji^ fiij dcric^oYoif, dXX* ijdopijt mica, wArtpop 

§ iB. €l dc rip . . . iroioii;. Herein lies the great difference 
between this Peace of 371 and the Peace of Antalcidas of 387- 
386 (cp. V. I. 31, 36), the provisions of which Sparta had enforced 
in her own interests. Under the new treaty such enforcement was 
made anybody's business, in other words, nobody's business. Any 
state might encroach upon its neighbours without much fear of 
interference. Probably too Athens foresaw further troubles between 
Sparta and Thebes, from which she herself was anxious to be free ; 
nor would Sparta be averse to such neutrality on the part of 
Athens, which would leave her freer to deal with Thebes (cp. 
Stem, p. 122), however much she might dislike the proclamation 
of autonomy applied to her own Peloponnesian Confederacy as 
well as to the Boeotian Confederacy of Thebes. 

§ 19. AoicfdacfuSrioi . • . ciKooroi* Sparta always professed to 
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acknowledge the autonomy of the allies in her confederacy, so that 
her action was not, as Grote seems to suppose (ix. 384), inconsistent 
with the terms of the Peace riis n^us avrop6fiow im (cp. v. i. 31 
note). She was the head of an old established confederacy, and her 
relations to its several members were traditional and well known. 
Athens on the other hand had only just succeeded in forming 
a new maritime confederacy (cp. v. 4. 60 note), and could not 
pretend in any way to guarantee the acquiescence of its members 
in her wishes, so that they gave in their adhesion separately. 

o2 e^/SoMM. Stem (p. 130) supposes that on the first day the 
Thebans swore as a separate member of the Athenian Confederacy, 
which they had joined simply as Thebans before they had re- 
asserted their supremacy over the other Boeotian states (cp. CIA. 
ii. 17 and v. 4. 60 note) ; and that then, having reflected that the 
Peace was practically but a reassertion of the Peace of Antalddas, 
under which they had been forced to recognize the autonomy of 
the Boeotian states (cp. v. i. 33), on the next day they came 
forward with their new proposal, which amounted to a recognition 
of the whole of Boeotia as a single state, like Athens with her 
demes, or Sparta with her Laconian and Messenian towns. 

ol wpiaptif avrmv I for a similar duplication of the subject cp. 
iv. 4. I ; V. 4. 40. According to Plutarch (Ages. 37, 28) and 
Pausanias (ix. 13. 2), who wrongly refers his story to the time of 
the Peace of Antalcidas, Epaminondas was among their number 
and made a bitter speech against the Spartans. Grote and 
other modem historians have preferred Plutarch's version to Xeno- 
phon's; but Stem (p. 126 ff.) shows almost conclusively that his 
story will not bear serious criticism, and that Xenophon's account 
has at least the merit of being logical and self-consistent. 

dwTi Otifialmv Botwrow. Cp. their similar behaviour in 387-386 
(v. I. 32 note) ol di Qripaioi fi(iovp vrrip itdvrmp Boun&p 3/avvmu. 
Then Agesilaus refused to accept their oath, unless at the same 
time they swore avT0p6fuwf tivai koi ftticp^p koI fteyoXfiP irAcr, and 
after some show of opposition they were obliged to submit — 
ai/Top6fiovt a<^irr€t rht Bott»r(or irdXfcr. Now that they had made 
themselves masters of all or nearly all the other Boeotian towns 
(vi. I. i) this request amounted to a demand for the legal recognt* 
tion of their actual supremacy in Boeotia. 

XEN. HBLL. It 
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'Ayiytr/Xaoc. Xenophon has made no mention of him since his 
iUness in 376 from which moreover he had not yet recovered (v. 4. 
56 ; vi. 4. 16). 
§ so. ri XrySfiMTw I for the same absolute construction cp. vi. 5. 35. 

dfxarrv^fwicy i.e. that their property should be spoiled and 
a tithe of it dedicated to the gods : cp. the oath of the patriotic 
Greeks before the invasion of Xerxes (Her. vii. 133) that Svm rf 
Tltpajg Idocroy a^as adroit 'EXXijiwr /<Wf r ftij umyttaoBivrtt . . • rovrovff 
dfcarrvcrai rf iv dktk^oun 09f, For the general dislike of the 
Thebans cp. Diod. xv. 51 of d* iXktnpUe txowrtt [ntr 'EXXi^Mir] 



CHAPTER IV 

H z-3. TMi Athemans aerMpuUmsfy tarrud out ikg etmdUkms qftJUptta: 
th€ LackUumtmkms wUhdmo their karmosis and gmrisomSf but MOhotXh- 
MUttuUmg the rtmoHttranen ofProthoMs^ ortknd CUom b roimM, Ut€H in Plum, 
to fHttrch mgmnsi ih$ TMans.' The king duiti tk$ Thibmt army by 
marching through Thiahi to Crmms, when he tmpiurtd za trimmee. 
If 4-^. Then he encamped at Leuctra. The Thebans encamped on the 
opposite hiB, Qeombrot9ts, urged by friends and foes aUhe^ was eager to 
fight* The Theban generals had many reasons far wishengfor a battle. 
Omens and fortune favoured the Thebans, |f 9-Zfl. Battle ofLeuctra, — 
First the Lacedaemonian auxiliaries drove a train of stragglers back to the 
Boeotian camp. The cavalry on both sides were posted m fronts the Theban 
being much superior. The Lacedaemonians were drmum up za de^, the 
Thebans on the l^ wing 50 deep. (f 13-16. Then the cavalry engaged, 
and Hre Lacedaemonians^ easily worsted, fill back in disorder upon their own 
infantry. On the righi wing Qeombrotus fell, and the troops arotmd him 
were pressed back by the heavy Theban phalaruc. Then the left wing gave 
way. The L a c edae m o nians retreated no further them their original carr^. 
The poierrtarchs reused to renew the combat, and sent a herald to recover the 
corpses. The Spartans at home received the news in true Spartan fashum, 
II Z7, iB, The Lacedaemonians sent out reinJbrcemerUs uruler Archidamtts, 
many qf their allies showing great seaL ff Z9-a6. The Theban herald 
of the victory met with a bad reception at Athens; but Jason ofPherae on 
heanng the rtews marched hastily into Boeotia. Arrived eU Leuctra he 
dis a uad e d the Thebans from attacking the Spartan camp, and advised the 
L a c ed a e monians to come to terms, A truce vms meuU; the Lacede tem o n i an 
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0mtX rttirwd by mjgki and fiil in with Arekidmma iH tK$ M§gturkU 
H 97-39. JaaoH nt%mud to Theasmly miihtmmmit afkUghry mmd power. 
He was engaged m making ntagmjiceni preparations to attend ike Pytkian 
ganuSy wken ke was assasm'mUed by seven youiks, Snek o/kis assassins as 
estaped were keld in kigk kononr among ike Greeks as iyranmddes. 
II 33-37. His broikers Poiydoms and Polypkron wen appointed Ttigi in 
Ms place : Ptdydorus died snddenly, murdend, it was ikongki by kis broiker, 
Polypkron rrignediyrannkeUly/orayear^ wken kewasmnrdered by Alexander ^ 
weko ruled wilk equal fmxiiy. He too was murdered by kis wififs broikers 
ai ike instigation qf ikeir sister, Tis^konus, ike elder of tkem^ sueneded 
kim, 

§ I. /k t&p wSkemp, e. g. the subjugated cities of Cej^Uenia and 
the neighbourhood : vi. 3. 33, 37, 38. 

^K^ucpdrifv : q>. vi. 3. 38. 

fjr6yiu»ffa9, i. e. to prevent a repetition of such events as led 
to the immediate renewal of hostilities in 374 : q>. vL 2. 3. 

§ 3. rd /y ^MKcvtn orpdrcvfUB. It appears from vL 3. I that the 
Thebans were once more threatening the Phodans, uid it follows 
from this passage that this year also, as in 374, Cleombrotus had 
been despatched with an army to their assistance. The article 
with oTpdnviaa may be due either to an oversight of Xenophon, 
who has not mentioned it before, or may simply imply that this 
was the famous army which fought at Leuctra. Beloch, however 
(Gr. Gesch. ii. 244 note), supposes that Xenophon has erroneously 
in vi. 1. 1 antedated the expedition of Cleombrotus. 

rb oueoc mcXi;, the Ephors : cp. iiL 2. 6. 

K\e6fjfiporw . . . X«£ayroff, an anacoluthon : the sente n ce is 
interrupted by the speech of Fh)thous, and resumed with a different 
construction in § 3 Marnkaw di rf KX«ofi/9ptfr^ 

wftfiaXea^au Prothous* proposal that voluntary contributions, 
to be deposited at Delphi, should be made by such states as were 
willing to enforce the conditions of universal autonomy against any 
encroachment, recalls the ovrr^(eis paid at CaHistratus^ proposal 
by the members of the New Athenian Confederacy : cp. vL 3. i 
note. 
§ 3. ri baifi6nop : for the comment cp. v. 4. i. 

StrBero: according to Diod. zv. 51, before he entered their 
territory, Cleombrotus sent envoys to the Thebans to ascertain 
whether they would recognize the autonomy of the Boeotian states 

R a 
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and restore Plataea and Thespiae ; and these envoys were answered 
with a blunt refiisaL Xenopbon's narrative too implies some such 
sort of ultimiitiim. 

oix ^"^^ • • • ^^* ^^ ' ^ "• 4- 14* 

^ • . • /ff r&9 ^mmmw I q>. Grundy, ' Battle of Plataea^' p. 74, 

'an army invading [Boeotia] from the north is obliged, by the 

nature of the country on the east side of Copais, to pass along the 

west shore of that lake, along i.e. that nanx>w strip of land 

between the foot of Helicon and the lake.* 

M <mtff run: cp. Diod. xv. 53 rA frcpl KopJkwttap trrtwd and 
Pans. ix. 13. 3. 

dft& eur/SttF: cp. Diod. l.c di€^XB^9 i^f wapaBdkaniaw M9 
XoXcvj^F o^otiy; and Paus. Lc in\ 'Afifip^ov rphrtrai r$f ^Mcctiv* 
jircMcrrcMiff ti TLatpiaw^ hs i^vK6aiMUf iurrroKro rhs vapidovs mil ^XXovt 
ro^ aifw alrf BffialwSf vtrtpiptf, leal it ArOrr/Ki ci^ucmrai rh. Boc^na. 
This road over Helicon was almost impassable for an army and at 
places easily defensible by a mere handful of men. 

M KprOo-ftir : the possession of Creusis secured his communica- 
tions with the Peloponnesus. 

§ 4. fWl TY airaiTijKpv X(S^ : cp. Grundy, L c ' The position was 
one of considerable strength, but not comparable in this respect 
with that of the Spartans and their allies on the opposite side of 
the valley. The hills whereon the Spartans stood are higher than 
those which face them, and their slope towards the plain is much 
more steep.' 

ol iroXv dcoXc/iroiTrr : less than | mile. 

dXX* Ij rovr Bocwrovff. Diod. xv. 52 puts the Theban numbers 
at 6,000 all told ; and Plutarch (Pd. 20) estimates the Spartan 
at lOyOoo hqplites and 1,000 cavalry : but no trust can be put in 
these figures. 

§ 5. ^c : for ^ so used after a verb of remembering cp. vi. 5. 46 
and Cyrop. i. 6. 12 ov yiip /ufipiifuu St€ fyit itiw wp^ ai ^XBo^ 4fr 
ipyvpio9, 

oMv • • • i^imaat : Cp. v. 4. 15, 16. 

Itm vartpop : cp. v. 4. 59. 

rfjs narpldos /ari^v/tf ir, L e« do not wish to be exiled. 

in^tnu r&v e^^o/wF. For Cleombrotus* policy cp. v. 4. 16 
pote. 
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§ 6. raira iUoimif • • . mnfdnrtgp : cp« Cic de Offic L 24. 84 cum 
Cleombrotus invidiam timens temere cum Epaminonda conflixisset, 
Lacedaemoniorum opes comienmt Diodorus (xv. 50-54) gives an 
account of the circumstances leading to the battle diflferent in all 
respects. According to him a whole winter intervened between the 
negotiations for the Peace and Cleombrotus* campaign. In the 
following year after collecting large forces the Lacedaemonians 
sent ambassadors to Thebes with an ultimatum, which was re- 
jected. Thereupon Cleombrotus advanced as far as Coronea, 
where he formed a camp and waited for belated contingents from 
the allies. Meantime Epaminondas with 6,000 Thebans and 
Boeotians advanced from Thebes and occupied rh, trt/A n^ KopMMioy 
iTTWKd, Finding his communications thus cut off Cleombrotus 
marched round through Phocis and entered Boeotia once more 
by the sea coast route, taking up his position at Leuctra, where 
the Thebans advanced to meet him. The six Boeotarchs in com- 
mand were equally divided on the question of battle or retreat, 
until Epaminondas, one of the number, persuaded the seventh 
Boeotarch on his arrival in the camp to vote for battle. At this 
juncture, however, Jason* arrived with 1,000 Thessalian foot and 
500 cavalry and persuaded his allies, the Thebans, to make a truce 
with the Lacedaemonians. Accordingly Cleombrotus left Boeotia, 
and shortly fell in with large reinforcements under Archidamus, 
son of Agesilaus. Confident in their numbers the Lacedaemonians 
now returned to Leuctra in defiance of the truce. Then followed 
the famous battle. 

This account conflicts not only with Xenophon, but with Isocrates, 
who puts words into the mouth of Archidamus (vi 9, 10, iii) 
which are absurd, if he himself were present in the battle. It 
does not satisfactorily explain Cleombrotus* circuitous march 
through Coronea, Phocis, and Creusis to Leuctra. It accuses 
the Spartans of one of the most flagrant violations of good faith 
possible, and yet this violation is not even alluded to by any other 
ancient authority. It represents the Spartans as making the most 
elaborate preparations for the campaign during a whole winter, 
and as collecting contingents from their allies in a manner forbidden 
by the newly-signed peace of 371. In fact Diodorus* version 
is so utterly improbable that it has been generally abandoned: 
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q>. Grote^ ix. 409 ; Stern, 142-^89 the latter of whom would trace 
it to a Boeodaii source. 

ol wp9tarmT§t : the seven Boeotarchs, Bxnong whom was Epami- 
nondaa : Pelopidas was commander of the Icp^r Xd^oc . 

AoyiCorro : the fullest account of their delibcarations is given 
by Died. xv. 53 and Paus. ix. 13. 6, 7 : cp. Plut. PeL aa 

fMxoirro: Goodwin (M. T. 689. 3. 2) adheres to the MSS. 
fidxptwrOf explaining it i6p fu) /mx^lMBaf itrovrqtnutrtu, 

iroXiOfwc^ooivro : used passively, as in vii. 5. 18. 

irt^cvy^f wp6a'Bt9 : cp. v. 4. 2. 
§ 7. d XPt^l^^' According to Diodorus and Plutarch (IL c) the 
oracle was made known to the Thebans by Leandrias (?Clean- 
dridas), a Spartan exile. 

T&» vapBtimp. Diodorus calls them the daughters of Leuctrus 
and Scedasus: this story is told at length with some variations 
by Diodorus, Plutarch, and Pausanias (IL c) : so too the other 
prodigies mentioned. 

iK^luftrav . . . fuftjim I cp. Paus. ix. 13. 6 rorc M 6 'EwofutwJMag 
^KtbdiTf Koi ralff naurlp itnff,(!i tm leol t^x^rOf wf oi ^laXXop Ifrif^ awniplat 
GflPaUt9 Ij ffol rtfutpiat iKtijmv rhw oywMi MfiiPt» ; Plut. PeL 21. 

rf^MicTM^ra. Diodorus (1- c.) attributes them to Epaminondas : 
cp. Polyaen. ii. 3. 8. 

§ 8. ipQWfia : adverbial with /y/yvcro. 

i¥ ri luvfiyfipU^ : cp. v. 4. 40. 

viroiriMSrri»y : genitive absolute without the subject : cp. ii. 4. I. 
§ 9. r&r • • • frap«0'KcvaJu$r«y : cp. vi. 2. 23. 

r&r oh /SovXoficrMF : cp. Polyaen. ii. 3. 3 IwtK f^ raparrocro ^ 
rd^tf /y r^ 'uupip t^p f*^X^h [*Bira/MfW»ydaf] itc^pvft Boimrmp iwUwtu 
rots fiovkoiupotf i^prm^ Btamtts luw abroit iiwKoit ^niyXXdatroiTO : 
Paus. ix. 13. 8. 

Tov 'Up»9ot : perhaps the same as the Spartan mentioned by 
Plut Pyth. Orac 397 b. 

iroXv ficV, repeats the /xcr of irpAror /Up. 

iiBpowrtpov, It seems strange to reckon this deepening of the 
Theban line with unwilling allies as one of the disadvantages of 
the Spartans. 

§ la irpoff *Opxo/MWovff : not otherwise mentioned by Xenophon, 
but described by Diodorus (xv. 37) and Plutarch (Pel. 16). 
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9p6t Otawtas : qp. vi. 3. 1 and Diod. L c 

inrnipiraTOp : q). Paus. iv. 8. 13 ov ydp n iyaBoi riu bnnvtw ^ow 
ol UtXtnrotnniinou Xen. Hipparch. 9. 4 otta d* iymyt Ka\ Aaxcdoi- 
fiwnoit hrwuAv dpfafinvw MoMftttw, Ml (twwf hrwiag wpoirikafiop, 

§ II. 6 (rvyrcray/ifVor, i. e. the trooper, appointed to serve and 
to whom a particular horse was assigned. 
§ 13. Hifkiaap : for the imperfect cp. liL 5. 31. 

c/f rp€&r, i. e. three files abreast : cp. iii. I. 33. 

rffp itmfiortap: Cp. Rep. Lac. ii. 4; 13. 4: there were about 
twenty-four men in each enomoty. 

davidwf : cp. ii. 4. 1 1. 

awtarpafifupoi: expresses the denseness and compactness of 
the array: cp. Diod. xv. 55 r&p wtpX r^ *EwmfttufJtp^9 duS re rijp 
^pcr^y Koi rffp wKpifnfra rr^t ra^ms irXfoiwrroiWw. Only the 
Theban left was drawn up in this dense array : cp. Plut PeL 33 ; 
Diod. 1. c. 

t6 n€p\ rhp Paaikta, i. e. Cleombrotus' right wing. 
§ 13. iynrtwrmMaaw^ A dearer idea of the general course of the 
battle can be gained from a comparison of Plutarch and Diodoms 
(IL c). The Lacedaemonian cavalry, it would appear, were driven 
back upon their own centre, so that the inHantry were compelled to 
advance in fuyvofidfr (r^^fui. Then Cleombrotus, seeing the depth 
of the Theban left, attempted to outflank it by deploying a portion 
of his own right wing : before, however, this manoeuvre was com- 
pleted Pelopidas with his Up6s Xd^or was upon them, and threw 
them into some disorder. He was closely followed by Epami- 
nondas with the main body. Cleombrotus was wounded, and the 
Spartans fought so desperately round their wounded king that 
Mppowof ^p rj fidxfi, until at last the weight of the Theban phalanx 
began to tell. The Lacedaemonians, so long as their king was 
living, gave ground but slowly, but after his death cycrcro wapniXi^ 
rponij roO arparofrt dov, and the Spartans fled back to their camp on 
the slope of the southern hills. The whole struggle was fought out 
on the Spartan right, and the troops in the rest of the line do not 
seem to have been seriously engaged. In fact Epaminondas had 
given orders to his right wing (fntyoiiaxfip mil itarh ri^p t^fntdop rmp 
vokt/uMp iK Tov Kor iXiyov viro;(«pffir. 

aMp avtkiirBai I Cp. Paus. ix. 13. ID wopa yitp rotr A4Uffdai|aoWotf 
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tStrXiTrw ihihoKTo tlvat fiatnkimtvtKphv hr\ ipdpdtn iroXc/iiocr ytpSfUpim 
irf/MO^^MU ; and Diod. xv. 55 ol d^ Amccdaifi^Moc trfpl rov /SoinXcinr 
iytttna^ilttpoi Xaiurpw rov fitp a^fioros /ytcporciir cycvovro; cp. Plut. 
Agis, 21 iroXXwr yfyoriSrtfv Aajcfdaifioi^oir dy^vmw irpdf 'EXXipiw tU 
fA6pas IfiatnXttfs] dpupiBii wp6 t&p ^tKunriK&p b6pan wkifytks wtpi AtvKrpa 
KK^SfxfipoTog, 

ol vp6 alrou /lax^/tfvoc : q>. Appendix, pp. 337, 348. 

14. AciFMF • • • Z^odpUu • . • KX«d»rv/ioff : cp. v. 4. 33. 

6 wMftapxof • • • n&F irrpl batiotriap : cp. iv. $• 8 note. 

tfif y imroft . . . (Tvfi^pfir : Schenkl supposes that the MSS. ftip 
Smroc conceals some Dorian technical term. Madvig conjectures 
lupiimot : cp. Critical Note. 

rov €i»pvfiov : cp. § 13 note. 

6fjMs dt: cp. V. I. 3. 

trvx'p otaof i.e. it was a natural trench, not one sunk for 
purposes of defence. 

vdw qualifies /iriirfdy. 

wp6s ipOl^: cp. Grundy, 'Battle of Plataea/ p. 76: 'The 
Spartan camp stood probably on the north face of the Grey Slope 
Hill, and any one who has seen the ground will have little difficulty 
in understanding the unwillingness of the Theban commanders to 
attempt its assault.* 

§ 15. x^'ovf : so Plut Ages. 28 ; according to Paus. ix. 13. 12 
more than 1,000 Lacedaemonians, and only 47 Thebans: Diod. 
XV. 56, 4,000 Lacedaemonians and 300 Thebans. It is noticeable 
that Xenophon and Pausanias speak only of the Lacedaemonians 
themselves ; indeed the latter states that of the allies not a single 
man fell. 

oM dxj9ofUpovt : cp. Paus. ix. 13. 9 ^r d^ /r X'^ipas (rva^ffcrar, 
ivrav&a ol avfifiaxoi r&p Aairrdaifioi^v, irt avroit jcal t6p irp6 rov 
XP^^^^ ^'^K ip€aK6fitpoif r6 ?;(^of iJL£Kiara /frcdcuervrro, o9t€ kot^ X^P<^ 
fuptip iBikopTtSf Mib6pTt£ df Sirjf (rff>un» ol voXf/uoi vpoaifHpotPTO* 

roift iwiKaipimrdTow : cp. iiL 3. II. 
§ 16. yvfiwowai^i&Pf celebrated about July: cp. Diet Antiq. i. 
p. 931 a. 

tfpdop : cp. Plut Ages. 29 cV rf ^^Pf» 

pjj wouip Kpavyrfp. Contrast the reception of the tidings of 
Aegospotami at Athens, ii. 2. 3. 
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Lp fup • • . irpao^ieoiTCf : q>. iv. 5. 10. Plutarch (Ages. 29) 
enlarges on Xenophon's description. 

(«iTf ff. According to Plutarch (Ages. 30) the law condemning 
the survivors of a defeat to arifAia was on the proposal of Agesilaus 
suspended on this occasion — doubtless owing to the increasing 
iXtyopBpwiftai cp. Arist Pol. ii. 6. 12. 

§ 17. raip . . . fi6pcu9. As there were six martu in all, Cleombrotus 
must have taken four with him into Phocis, as in 374 B.a: cp. 
vL I. I. 

atfh r«y tl^w H^p^^t >• ^- the four on foreign service were rein- 
forced by the despatch of the more elderly men attached to them, 
who had previously remained at home: ol rcrrapoxovra a^* Iffifit 
were the oldest liable for military service. 

iir dpxaif, i. e. to fill the public offices. 
§ 18. /ic r^ff Aa^tPtlm I cp. v. 4. 58 and vi. 3. 19. 

'Ap^tda/iOF : Diodoras (xv. 54) says that he commanded the 
right wing at Leuctra— an obvious mistake, for which cp. § 6 
note. 

ol ircpl ZTdatmrow : for their fate cp. vi. 5. 6-10. 

in r«y Kmfi&w . . . dpioTOKparov/MtPot : cp. v. 2. 7* 

^lo/3l^a(ffty, L e. across the Corinthian Gulf. 
§ 19. Mrj ^tafidati, i.e. for crossing the Spartan frontier: the 
more usual phrase is rh dco/Sar^pca BUoBai : cp. iii. 4. 3. 

Ttfi»p^<rBai : constructed with accusative of person and 
genitive of thing, as in Anab. vii. I. 25 ; 4. 23. 

§ 2a fVc (tpia : cp. Aristid. Leuctr. i. 88 &im yJfn ^U r6 wfivraimw 
Kakimi lAffT S^o iiffitv ^iXaj^pMroy ipM(aa$at ; and Pollux, ix. 40 
vpvTopttoy Kol f<ma r^f vAcMf, imp* j tatrovrro ol xarit Sinioalav 
nptvfiwlap ^Korrtt, 

irvfifiaxop Hrra : cp. vi. I. lo. 
§ 21. dicrfpvKrf froXifitff L e. a war in which all negotiations are 
broken off; cp. Anab. iii. 3. 5. 

lUtfrop€v$rf, i. e. through Phods. 
§ 22. roiff AaKtdatfiovioif, i. e. in their camp at Leuctra. 

Sp»$*v, i. e. from the top of the hill on the slope of which the 
Lacedaemonian camp was pitched : cp. § 14 note. 

airfTpfiTf y : for Diodorus' version of the part played by Jason 
cp. § 6 note. 
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§ 23. iiKytpivBai rov Cn^i if the MSS. reading be retained, it can 
only be translated with ilrayicafDUTo— ' if they should be compelled 
to depart from this life.' It is better with Madvig and Keller to 
omit ittytrnvBoi as a dittograph of ^ytvwB^ just above, and to 
construe roD (jqw with ilfroyoi^cvTar«i' despairing of life.* Dindorf 
(2nd edition) brackets /rycrccr^ai rov pjvi cp. Critical Note. 

§ 24. iwtkaBiaBoi : if the reading be right, it can only mean 
' if you wish to forget the past defeat ' in the sense of redeeming it 
in such a way that foigetfulness might be possible. KeUer accq>t8 
Madvig^ conjecture i^iAaoaBai : Dindorf (2nd edition) conjectures 
Jufofk&xwBm^ Liebhold 4wa»6y€(rBatf and Tucker inopoBivBin : cp. 
Critical Note. 

9U fi^xn^ {ckub/mSx^tAu and therefore with the dative, like 
tU x^ipas Uvok in Cyrop. viii. 8. 6. 

Tw itarp6% : Jason's &ther is unknown : many have assumed 
without sufficient reason that it was Lycophron, the tyrant of 
Pherae mentioned in ii. 3. 4; neither is it known how Jason 
obtained the Spartan vpo^tvia ; indeed in vL 1. 10 he is represented 
rather as hostile than as friendly to the Lacedaemonians. 

§ 25. Koi olrot : there seems nothing in the context to explain 
the addition of km : cp. Critical Note. 

al oftovhai : for Diodorus' account of Jason's negotiations lor 
a truce, which, however, he puts before, not, as Xenophon, after 
the battle of Leuctra, cp. supr. § 6 note. 

av»^aKitv6aBaif 'that all should be ready': for the perfect 
passive cp. vi. 2. 15 itaipvfyv mnpatr$€u. 

vfAv KoBtv^ip . . . Trjw duk Kpwaios, Xenophon seems to mean 
that the polemarchs, suspicious of the Thebans, issued orders 
for a midnight march along the road through Plataea to Mount 
Cithaeron, and then instead of this hurried their men at night&ll 
without any sleep along a different road— that through Creusis and 
along the sea coast to Aegosthena— a road which Cleombrotus had 
taken in 378 : cp. v. 4. 16. 

§ 26. oJa ^ff : used like Srt, as in v. 4. 39 : cp. Goodwin, M. T. 862. 

XoXcir^v ^doy : in 378 the wind had blown much of Cleombrotus' 
baggage and many of his beasts of burden into the sea. 
§ 27. 'Yi^iiroXirwy : in NE. Phods. 

r6 'HpaicXf wrwr rcixoff : cp. Diod. XV. 57 t/jv flip 'H/mSkXcuif t^p 
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OlraliHs naX Mi^Mvoiy ihmpifiraro. The Heradeots had fought on 
the Spartan side at Leuctra; q>. $ 9. The town, some two or 
three miles from the shore of the Maliac Gulfi commanded the 
only available road from Thessaly into Greece. 

fu) . . . ropcMTourro : for the foture opt cp. Goodwin, M. T. 131. 

dwofup : cp. Appendix, p. 361. 

r7 iroi . . . nopMoBai : cp. vL I. lo for Jason's ambitious projects. 
§ 28. ficyat • • . iulCm9 • . . lUyurrot I cp. vi. 5. 47. 

rf 96inf . • • rayit I cp. vi. I. 18 6iio\oyoviUpmt noytfr. 

lUffBo^Apmtt voXXovr: cp. vi. i. 5. 

mhf . , , 9u» : for this peculiar use of &r A^ with opt instead 
of iwtn cp. Goodwin, M. T. App. iv. 

r«y Ko^ aMv, ' of the men of his time.* 
§§ 28-37 are a digression on Thessalian afiairs between 371. and 
358 B.a, which shows that it did not foil within Xenophon's 
purpose to tell of the Theban invasions of Thessaly, once (vii. i. 28) 
casually alluded to as a well known fact. 

870-860 B.C. 

§ 29. UvBlmpi celebrated about August every third Olympic 
year, this year being 37a 

•H tit: cp. iii. 4. II. 

t^Htffop : for the imperil cp. iii. 5. 21. 

/rayycXXo/Mi^, sc r^ "IciaoM: but see Critical Note; with 
Schneider's ivayy*>XoiUpmv fitAv must be supplied. 

fiovv 4yfM^Mi : to head the procession : cp. a Delphic inscription 
(CIG. i. 1688) Tov /3o6r nitiL rev ^pwat itUKrhv mtnijpft Atycwuoc 

§ 3a irapiTyyffiXff M . . . vapoatuvd^ta^ai. Construe vapi^yytiXt M 
Hoi GtmXolf wapaO'KtvdCtirBai tU t&f mpl rii UifBta xp^mtp Us arpa" 
rfvo-oficrocr. As the next sentence shows, it was doubtful, whether 
Jason made this military di^lay merely, as was said, to enhance 
his own magnificence at the Pythian games, or whether he really 
had some warlike intentions : cp. vi. i. 10, and Diod. xv. 60 lirrt<rf 
rovr OcrraXovr diriiroif mf^qi r^ rmv 'EXXi^Miir ^yffior(af . 

aMf bian&iwat, Jason would naturally be the representative 
of the Thessalians, one of the twelve Amphictyonic tribes, even if 
he did not arrogate to himself all their functions. 
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T&9 UpS^ xflf^^^^^ ' ^^^ treasure in Delphi. 

alrf lUkfjati : for a similar answer q>. Her. viii. 36. 
§ 31. Itr6 ptmnu-nny iwrd. So too Diodoros (xv. 60) on the 
authority of Ephorus, giving as their motive d6(rit trnKOf though he 
mentions a different story that Jason's own brother and successoTi 
Polydorus, was the murderer. Valerius Maximus (ix. 10. 2) relates 
that the motive was revenge for a punishment imposed on the 
youths by Jason for beating their gymnasium master. 

§ 32. Aroi • • • rmp , . . vrfXfwr: the genitive is dependent on 
SwtH » €U AcTums irtfXcftr. 

trtfutvTo, i. e. as tyrannicides : this shows the extent of the fears 
which the Greeks felt for ason's ambitious schemes. 

§ 33. lIoXv^p«»y : Diodorus (xv. 61) knows nothing of Polyphron, 
but says that Polydorus was murdered by his brother Alexander. 
Plutarch (Pel. 29) agrees with Xenophon. 
$ 34. iinavr6pi apparently 369. 

t6p ndKvdafiapra : cp. vL I. 2, 8, 18. 
§ 35. *AXc£<iirdpov. It appears from Plutarch (1. c) that Alexander 
was the son of Polydorus and nephew of Polyphron. 

GcrraXotf : Plutarch (Pel. 26) gives some details. 

GtiPaiois : for the history of Thessaly from the first inter* 
ference of the Thebans in Tbessalian affairs in support of Larisa 
(c 369) till the Peace of 364 B.ccp. Diod. xv. 67, 80; Plut. Pel. 
^6, 35 ; viL I. 28 note. 

*ABrjpalois : after the peace of 364 (cp. Diod. xv. 95 ; Polyaen. 
vL 2. 2)1 when he became the ally of Thebes. 

Xf^oT^f : cp. Diod. L c ; Dem. xxiiL 120 ; IL 8. 

868 B.O. 

hnBpgirKn : Diodorus (xvL 14) puts his death in the year 357 : 
but according to xv. 61 Alexander reigned eleven years, and it 
appears from Xenophon that he came to the throne in 369, so that 
his death would fall in the year 358. This is the last event alluded 
to by Xenophon : cp. Introd. p. xiv. 

rrjs yvragicdt, Thebe by name, a daughter of Jason: Plut. 
Pel 28 ; Diod. xvi. 14. 

§ 36. ro&r Tt yhp AMa^U : Plutarch (Pel 35) gives the same 
story with some variation of detail. 
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6 fu9 Xvxvof MtTo : parenthetical, instead of a subordinate 
sentence iv ^ 6 Xvx^of ic.rA. 

ffx*^ Tov fiMrrpov: to prevent any one coming in to his 
assistance. 

rj Hx^pa Xryt roi . . . vir6 . • • nywv wr . . . imitr^o^w : rather a 
loose construction. 

§ 37. rh iavrov nattucd : said by Plutarch (Pel. 38) to have been 
the youngest brother of Thebe. 

oi dc Ti¥€t, SC Xcyovcri. 

Sri repeats at : so vi. 5. 13. 

vird Ttjs ywtuKSs : joined with the verbal substantive /m/SovX^ty 
as if with a passive verb. 

Sxpi od : cp. § 35 note and Introd. p. xiv ; Goodwin, M. T. 619. 



CHAPTER V 

H z-3- After Ankidamus had di^tauUd kisjbras, ikg Atkifustu kdd a 
€09igv9S8 eU which all the staits ^rtatni^ with thi fxttpHtm i^EXU^ tmon mtum 
to the Kings Peace, \% 4, 5. The MantineanM uimd the cppwtwnty to 

rthuild their a'ty, much to the chagrin of the Spartans, {§ 6-9. At 

Tegea the party ofCaiKbius andProxenus were in favour of a Pam-ArctkUan 
league^ the party ofStasippus against it. In the JSrst enamnter Stasippns 
slew Proxenus and a few others. Then, the Mantineans eommg to the 
support of CalUbiuSj Stasippus etnd his party tooh refuge in the temple <^ 
Artepuis, whence they wete driven out and put to death. || zo-Z4. 800 

survivors fled to Sparta, The Lacedatnumians sent out AgtsHaus e^mmst 
the Mantineemsy who waited in Eutata for Poiytropus* mereenaries, whilst 
the other Arcadians, except the Onhomemans, were collecting against him at 
Asea, The Mantineans were repulsed in an attach upon Orthomemts, hut 
in their retreat slew Polytropus, f § Z5>a9. Thereupon Agesihus mtmrthed 
into the territory ofMantinea : he weu unable to prevent the juneHon if the 
other Arcadians with the Mantineans, hut was himself reinfitrud by s o m e 
Orchomenian peltasts and Phlidsian horse. For several days Agesdems 
offered battle, but the Mantineans refused to ettgage, m obedience to the admee 
of the Eleons to wait the arrived of the Thebems, AgesQaus mearhed hastily 
homewards. The Arcadians then ravaged the territory of the Hereuans, 
%% 93-95. When the Thebans arrived at Mantinea, they found no enemy to 
meet thtm, and prepared to return. They were however overp er s n aded 
to attempt an invasion ofLacoma, especially on heeuing, that the periosd WMn 
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Uktfy io rtvoU, %% aS-og. Accordingly ih$ Thtban9 minwtl Laeomd through 
CcuytUj (he Arcadimns through Otum, tht latter overpowetmg thggarriaom mi 
Chum, After saching SeHasia the two united armies encamped in the 
precinct ofApoOo^ hut did not dare to cross the brklge into Sparta, In alarm 
the Spartans enroUed 6,ooo helots on promise of liberty : rdnjonements too 
arrived fiom various allies. || 30-39. The invaders crossed the Eurotas 
at Amydae, whence for three or four days they thtMened the dty. Finally^ 
however^ they marched southwards, burning the unwaUed cities, and for three 
days they assaulted Qythium, aided by some if the perioed, f f 33-36. 
The Athenian Assembly now met to consider what should be their attitude 
towards Sparta, Certain Lacedaemoniems reminded the people of past 
occasions, when Athens ami Sparta had helped each other, || 37-48. 

The assembly being divided, Cliteles of Corinth called upon the Athenians to 
help punish the aggressions of the Thebems upon Corinthian territory. 
Finally Frodes of Phlius entreated the Athenians to prevent a Theban 
domination and to come to the rescue of Sparta, who had deserved so well of 
Greece. %% 49, 50. The Athenians voted to aid Sparta, and appointed 
Jphierates general, who led his fortes as far as Corinth, Meanwhile the 
Arcadians and other allies in the invading army were melting away and 
provisions had becortte scarce, so that the Thebans were anxious to retire, 
a 5h 5fl. Xenophon here severely cettsures Jphicratet^ generalship, because, 
when he might have embarrassed their passage across the isthmus, he let the 
Thebans pass as they pleased, 

871-870 B.a 

§ I. iw6r*tfu, i. e. to vi. 4. 26. 

irBviiffievrei . . . dieOea^v, i. e. the Peloponnesians, in the 
opinion of the Athenians, by sending contingents to Archidamus' 
army, had shown that they still considered themselves bound to 
obey the summons of Sparta as Hegemon, notwithstanding the 
provisions of the Peace of 371 , which guaranteed complete autonomy 
to each single state : cp. vi. 3. 18 ; 4. la AuBeoar probably also 
refers to the finct that while Athens and her allies had sworn to the 
peace separately, Sparta had sworn as the representative of the 
whole Peloponnesian Confederacy, vL 3. 19. 

fierawifivorrai, i. e. invited deputies to a congress at Athens. 

Tfif elprivfis I the Peace of Antalcidas, 387-386; which had prac- 
tically been renewed by the Peace of 371 : cp. v. i. 30 ; vi. 3. 18. 

§ 2. *A$ripaiefy ical r&r avfifidx^^' BtichsenschOtz thinks that by 
r&v avfifidx^p only the allies of Athens are meant, but it seems 
more in harmony with the context to interpret it (with Breitenbach) 
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to include all who agreed to take the oath, which made them ipso 
facto avfifiaxoi. The ^if^iviuira referred to are unknown. 

ih» dc rif . . . uB4v9i : thb was a most important addition to the 
oath of 371 ; but, as a matter of fact, it was never put into 
practice. 

o2 . . . SKkoi vamt cannot include the Thebans, who were 
excluded from the former Peace, nor yet, it would seem, the 
Spartans ; for it is diflBcult to suppose that they would have con- 
sented to an arrangement so obviously meant to work against 
them : moreover the two passages in this chapter §§ 10, 36, which 
some commentators have thought to imply their adhesion, may 
better be interpreted of the Peace of 371. 

'HXfMM : they had in 397 been obliged by Sparta to recognize 
the independence of these towns, and must now, since Leuctra, 
have seized the opportunity of regaining their supremacy over 
them : cp. iii. 2. 3a 

§ 3. ol Morrtmr. The defeat of the Spartans at Leuctra seems 
to have been the signal in the Peloponnesus for a general rising 
of the democrats against the oligarchs, who had previously been 
supported by the Lacedaemonians. Such risings took place, 
besides in Mantinea and Tegea— the only two mentioned by 
Xenophon— in Argos, Phigalia, Corinth, Megara, and Phlius : cp. 
Diod. XV. 40^ 58 ; Stem, p. 155, note 2 ; Introd. p. xxxiL 

trvpiJikBiiv . . . wavrtSy 1. e. not only the inhabitants of the ^st 
villages into which Sparta had in 385 divided the city of Mantinea, 
but the democratic exiles as well : cp. v. 2. 6, 7. 
§ 4. narfUK^i ^iXor : cp. v. 2. 3 and note. 

ffcoiro : cp. Appendix, p. 361. 

870-860 B.O. 

§ 6. Tt»¥ 8f Trycorwr. Xenophon perhaps relates the disturbances 
in Tegea in detul, because it led to the appearance of the first 
Theban army in Peloponnesus. 

ol iTfpl rhp KaXXc^lov Koi Dp^ffvor. Callibius is not mentioned 
by any other authority : Proxenus appears in Pausanias as one of 
the Tegeate founders of Megalopolis. 

/rTyoy, sc rovs 'Apuddas, Xenophon omits altogetl 
that this effort towards union resulted in the founds^**'' 
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polls by the concentration in one city of some forty Arcadian 
villages. The new city, 50 stadia in circumference, was built in 
the SW. of Arcadia to serve as a fortress against Sparta : the date 
of the building is variously given between 371 and 368 B.a» 
though probably 371-370 is the right date. Within its walls were 
to assemble the Ten Thousand (irar to 'Ap«adiie^, t6 kihp6p) — 
including apparently all Arcadian citizens who chose to attend the 
meetings : and a kind of standing army of 5,000 was collected, 
known as iir&pvroi cp. vii. 4. 23, 34: but the MryoXoiroXmM, 
mentioned in vii. 5. 5, are evidently the ordinary inhabitants of 
the new city : cp. Diod. xv. 59 AvKOfu^d^r 6 Trytdnif [a mistake for 
6 Maynvcvf] twuat rovf ^ApiMas th ftiav ovvrcXcuiy raxOijviu ml jcoun^v 
^X'*^ trvi^odoF irv9€9TS^a» /( iof^fmif /AvpUoWf Koi rovrovt i^mHrUof tx^uf 
wtpX roXc/Mv Kal €lpfp^t fiov\tv€a$ai I also cp. 72 ; Paus. viii. 27. 
1-8 ; Plut Pel. 24 ; Arist frag. 91. 

njc^, 'was carried' : so vii. I. 28. 

Kvptow cfMu: the infinitive is dependent on the notion of 
* proposing,' implied in ^prjyop iir\ r6. 

ol . . . fl-cpl t6p Iraaimrop: cp. vi. 4. 1 8. 

ray . . . Korh, x^P^ • bence it appears that Callibius, Proxenus, 
and their democrats proposed that the Tegeates too should migrate 
to Megalopolis. 

§ 7. Bfapoit, Doric form of B^wpdit : ' in the meeting of the 
Theori': magistrates with this title appear also in Mantinea 
(Thuc V. 47) and among the Locrians (CIG. 1756) ; their functions 
are unknown. 

/ic^poirai : cp. iii. 2. 28. 
§ 8. ical r^r irvXoff, le. the gates in the northern wall, looking 
towards Mantinea. 

§ 9. i^ff htX rh TlaK\6mop 9ut.\, Pallantium was a town to the 
west of Tegea : cp. Paus. viii. 43. i. 

rr^p &pfidfia$aPf i.e. the wagon brought for that purpose (cp. 
iii. 3. 9) : this would imply that the number of refugees was smalL 
Diodorus (xv. 59) speaks of 1,400 fleeing, some to Sparta, others to 
Pallantium, and of the latter being delivered up to their pursuers 
and massacred. 

§ la $caTii roifs SpKovt . • . nap^ rovf ^pxovr, i. e. the oath to the 
Peace of 371 : cp. vi. 3. 18. 
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Mf . . . fkijKvB^Tttv aU&w : genitive absolute with mf, instead of 
accusative in agreement with MovrtWof : cp. iii. 5. 8. 
*Ayfiirlkaop . . . riytMai : cp. § 4. 
§ II. *Acrcay : a village in the south of Arcadia : cp. Strabo, viii. 

P- 343. 

*0pXOfitpi§tp : cp. Diod. xv. 62 'Opxofupip r6p *Ap«aduc^ • • . r^p 

v6\ip ravTfjp oUtuH dioKtifuprfp ttpot row 2iraprM(rar. The town was 

formerly (394 B. c) garrisoned by a Spartan moral iv. 3. 15; 

5. 18. 

(€PtK6p . . . Uokvrpimot. Diodorus (xv. 62) is obviously mis- 
taken in representing him as the commander of 1,000 Lacedae- 
monian hoplites. At such a crisis Sparta could not have spared 
so many of her citizen troops. 

rovTMir, i. e. the Orchomenians and their mercenaries. 

'Hpatis ; cp. iii. 2. 30. 

Acirpcorai : cp. iii. 2. 25. 
§ 12. rck dui/Sor^pta : cp. iii. 4. 3. 

EUrauip : one of the Maenalian towns, which had joined the new 
Arcadian league : Paus. viii. 27. 3. 

c^r r6 'Apieoducoy, i. e. to Asea. 

iXafjfiapoPf i. e. Agesilaus and his army. 
§ 13. ol Mavriyctf. According to Diod. xv. 62 the Arcadian 
general, Lycomedes of Mantinea, marched against Orchomenus 
with 5,000 men and slew Polytropus and 200 of his Lacedaemonians 
(cp. § 1 1 note) : notwithstanding this success the Arcadians did 
not venture on war with Sparta, but looked about for allies: 
cp. § 19 note. 

'EXv/uf : evidently between Mantinea and Orchomenusy but 
never mentioned elsewhere. 

in . , .6ti: for the same pleonasm cp. vL 4. 37. 
§ 14. T&p MayrtWt»r: genitive dependent on th r6 SrurBtPi cp. 
Cyrop. vii. I. 36 tls r6 ^ir«rtfc» ntpUkwrutp ait&p. 
§ 15. ovrw : cp. iii. 2. 9. 

roU vp6t €ow€pap Xpccri, known as the Maenalian mountains: 
cp.vii. 5. 21. 
§ 16. r§ vartpai^ : the third day. 

ix^iupoi r&p . . . 6p&p, 'skirting the mountains,' i.e. on the 
east, so as to keep their right flank covered from attack. 
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KtA yAp : gives the reason why the Arcadians were so anxious 
to increase their numbers by a junction with the Mantineans ; and 
why too Agesilaus was advised to attack them before such a 
junction. 

fcorA Ktpat : in the flank. 
§ 17. o2 d* . . . frcXraoTo/: these mast be the remnants of Poly- 
tropus' mercenaries, § 14. 

frft6f ra ^Xa, i. e. to the camp : cp. ii. 4. 6. 

(Tvrvyyvff, to be taken with Spfj Mxorra : lit ' having mountains 
very close and all round ' ; for avpryyvt, a word only used by 
Xenophon in this passage, cp. Thuc iv. 24. 
§ 18. T^ d* vartpaUf I the fourth day. 

iavr&v^ i. e. the Lacedaemonians : cp. iv. 8. 24. 

W itM¥ oZp aMt dfffffYoiTo. Xenophon seems to mean that 
Agesilaus found his army formed in column cooped up in a narrow 
valley, running north and south, at the entrance of which he stood 
himself, while his rear was at the end of it. Then he observed 
the enemy passing him on the east slope of the valley and collecting 
in order to attack his rear. Accordingly he turned the front or 
southern half of his army from column into line (rh iw\a wp6t 
rov9 voXifiiovs ^Kuvmv) SO as to face the enemy passing him on the 
east, while at the same time he ordered his rear to turn to the 
right awaarfH^rrav > , , ds 66pv, march a few paces to the west, 
then turn into column again to the left, and march on towards the 
entrance of the valley UnwBw r^r ^dXay)fOff, on the right of which 
he himself was standing. Thus, if the rear, as soon as it marched 
up in column level with Agesilaus himself on the right (JiyfiUrBai 
wp6t aMv), turned into line again to the left, i^divXwo 1} fl>aXay(. 
Then he ordered his double phalanx once more to turn into 
column and cvr»t ^x"^*^ ^ S/wXirucif advanced into the plain, where 
he once more turned his column into line of the usual depth (cV 
ip9t€a fj df xa) : cp. Anab. iv. 3. 29. 

§ 19. cV* €pp€a . . . dojridupf * nine or ten men deep ' : cp. ii. 4. 1 1 ; 
vi. 4. 12. 

ovccrt ^(§aay: cp. Appendix, p. 361. 

ol *HXf UH . . . ol OijPeuoi, According to Diod. xv. 62 (cp. § 13 
note) the Arcadians first sent ambassadors to Athens to ask for 
assistance against the aggressions of Sparta, who, meeting with 
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a refusal, at once went on to Thebes, and persuaded the Thebans 
trvfiftax^op wvBioBai Karh r»v haiuha%itopim», Diodonis* version 
agrees with the facts presented by Xenophon» except in the time 
of the embassy : if this be put a few weeks earlier, a consistent 
story can then be made out. The Arcadians, fearing attacks 
from Sparta, we must suppose, looked around for allies. Naturally 
they appealed first to their nearest neighbours known to be hostile 
to Sparta, £lis and Argos, and then to Athens, who had just taken 
upon herself the championship of the King's Peace against all 
aggressors (cp. Dem. xvi. 12). Athens refusing all assistance, 
Thebes was next appealed to. The Thebans, having overcome 
the last vestiges of resistance to their supremacy in Boeotia by 
expelling the Thespians from Ceressus (vi. 3. i ; 4. 9, 10 note ; 
Paus. ix, 14. 4), and by admitting the Orchomenians as allies 
(Diod. XV. 57), and being freed by the death of Jason from all fear 
of a Thessalian invasion, readily listened to the Arcadian appeal, 
and despatched an army under Epaminondas and Pdopidas, 
supported by Phocian and Locrian contingents, into Peloponnesus : 
cp. Xen. Ages. 2. 23 cVcl d* al r^r iv Atwcrpou wiif^opat ycycifiy/ici^r 
KoraKaiyoviri rovt cV Tcytf ^iXovr Koi (trovs atrrov ol drriwaXoi avp 

'HXcMftv, crrparf vci (i. e. Agesilaus) k,t,\, 

§ 21. ra irvpa . . . Ib^ip I the subject to idciv must be Agesilaus 
and his army ; it appears that the Arcadians and their allies must 
have followed the Lacedaemonians southwards. 

dyfiXiT^Voi: cp. PluL Ages. 30 <Xi^ dc wokixpi'^ ru^ (i.e. 
Eutaea) t&» MavnWwy col r^y X^po'^ imbpaiiMP iXaif^paripap /iroiiyav 
rait fknitn Koi ^dttt r7r w6Kipms od waprdna/rip <lir r yi>wrfi<»iy». 

atriXwnp : the mercenaries from Orchomenus however remained 
in Sparta, cp. § 29. 

§ 22. 'Hpaiat , • . Aoiccdai/iorcW : cp. § II* 

§ 23. Sfiov iytpopTo, Plutarch (Ages, 31) estimates the Theban 
army at 40,000 hoplites, and Diodorus (xv. 62) puts the combined 
forces at more than 70,000 men. 

iyvfuraCopTo I cp. Diod. XV. 50 Up re yckp rois yvfipairiotf avptx&t 
biaTpiffopT9£ t(ffM»aroi rots c^iulvip imripxoip «al ifMrn ^iXoirAffiot 
Ka^ffOTttrfr, ov^pot tBvuwt *EXXipiicov rair apbptiait cXfiirovro. 

^Micriff vir^xooi : cp. Diod. XV. 57 ^tuMig «al Air«Xovf jcal Aoitpovs 

8 fl 
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^ovf voif^fMroc. Later in 362 the Phocians refused to follow 
the Thebans into Peloponnesus on the ground that their alliance 
was only defensive : q>. vii. 5. 4. 

Eiffiath : their names appear among the members of the New 
Athenian Confederacy in 377, CIA. iL 17 : they must have become 
allies of the Thebans after Leuctra. 

*AKappaPt£ . . . 'HpoieXc&rai . . . Mf/Kuls. The Heracleots fought 
on the side of Sparta at Leuctra vL 4. 9. Nothing is known of the 
manner in which these peoples were induced to join the Theban 
alliance : cp. Hicks, Inscr. 83 ; CIA. ii. 49. 

avrid^/icyoc, cp. Critical Note and Appendix, p. 361 : the subject 
is ol 'Apxddcr. 

T^y . . . tpijfuap : cp. Diod. acv. 63 01 dc AxuctdaiftSnoif iroXXovt 
flip Jarofi€p\ijK6Tts t&p Pttw iv rj vtpi Atvicrpa avfu^pf^ ovk 6Xiyovt d^ 
cV raiff ilfXXaiff ^rrmr (LroXtt»XfK($rfr, ml to vvpoKop tU 6\iyovt wokirticoitf 
mpanwras Imh rrjt rvxi^ ovyccfcXcMrfMyoi, vp^ dc rovrocr rSfP infiiftax»P 
T&p /UP it^aTtiiUiTwPf r«0ir d^ diA rhts Sftoias alriat okiyop^povprmp^ tZr 
troXXj^y ifuixoplap liriirror. 

vp\p ifipoKfip : for the infin. cp. Goodwin, M. T. 629. 
§ 24. Bffffaioi, Xenophon's view that the Thebans entered the 
Peloponnesus without any previous intention of invading Sparta 
is confirmed by Plutarch's story (PeL 24) that they anticipated 
being in the country so short a time that they had made no 
provision for prolonging the tenure of the Boeotarchs* command, 
which terminated about the time of the winter solstice. Epami- 
nondas and Pelopidas, however, Plutarch goes on to say, persuaded 
their colleagues (or colleague: Com. Nep. £p. 2) to disregard 
this law, the penalty for which was death, and accordingly on their 
return to Thebes four months after the appointed time they were 
both accused by their political enemies on the capital chaige and 
were only acquitted with some difficulty. 

diHrtftfioKwrArri : cp. Diod. acv. 63 Spuprtt rijp r&p AaictdeufiopU^p 
X^P^*^ dv(rcur/3oXov o^ap ; Eurip. ap. Strab. viiL 366 xo&Xiy yiip ^pccri 
wtpldpopof rpaxtid t€ dvtrfta'ffo\6s rt woXt/dois. 

^Kiplridot: cp. v. 2. 24: the village of Oeum has not been 
identified. 

ptoda/Mtis : cp. iii. i. 4. 

AtvKTp^f on the frontier near Megalopolis: Plut Pel. 20; 



Pans. ill. 26. 4 ; 21. 7. MaXcortr must be the district of MaXoia in 
S. Arcadia mentioned by Paus. viii. 27. 4. 

a>f Ka\ avw«\Bovirap Av • • • fidxfvBai Sp : the participial con- 
struction after i\oyi(orro is in the second clause changed for the 
accusative and infinitive: rovro introduces the object which is 
explained in these two clauses : cp. Cyrop. iiL i. 39 ov rovro tdriitr 
lut9oi alfTovt KaTOKTtipova'ip, wr dijfpoptaTtpas woiovrras rckff yvniucat. 
§ 25. ^Kop . . . Xcyorrffff : without ruvr, as iii. i. 19. 

Kapvup: apparently east of the Sdritis on the road between 
Sparta and Thyrea : cp. Tbuc. v. 55 ; Paus. iii. la 7. 

T&p trtpioUttp : for the disaffection of the Perioeci and Helots 
cp. § 32 and vii. 2. 2 ; 4. 21. 

mil m/v KaXwfuPoif i.e. summoned to resist the threatened 
invasion. 

a^ol flip , , ,ol di *Apieud«ff. Diodorus (xv. 64) makes the allies 
enter Laconia in four divisions, the Boeotians by the straight road 
to Sellasia ; the Argives along the mountains of Tegea (i. e. more 
to the east), where they fell in with a Spartan post under Alexander, 
whom they defeated and slew ; the Arcadians across the Sciritis, 
where they fell in with Ischolaus ; and the Eleans by other more 
open roads : all four divisions united at Sellasia. Xenophon in 
this passage speaks of the march of the Thebans and Arcadians 
only, but later on (§§ 30, 50) he speaks of Eleans and Argives in 
Laconia, so that there is no real inconsistency between him and 
Diodorus. 
§ 26. rA dwrpara : to the north of Oeum. 

avoOp^Kfi, Diodorus (xv. 64) compares Ischolaus' defence to 
Leonidas' defence of Thermopylae, and has accordingly dressed up 
his narrative with rhetorical details : for Ischolaus cp. Polyaen. ii. 22. 
§ 27. ItWatrUw : cp. ii. 2. 1 3. 

ip ry ircdcf : on the left bank of the Eurotas, opposite Sparta : 
this temple of Apollo is mentioned by Pausanias (iii. 14. 6). 

r^r y€if>vpas : over the Eurotas. 

r^ *AX«af : a title of Athena: on the road from Sparta to 
Therapne ; cp. Paus. iii. 19. 7. 

§ 28. Mi t6p Kawp6p. Agesilaus was wont to say (Plut. Ages. 31) 
^i yvrrj A^KoiPa mnrrir ovx Otptunt woXifiiopi cp. Theopomp. fr. 
292. 
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duxrax$9ls: for the singular cp. Anab. vii. 3. 47 ol Unrtlf 

f^XoTTor. According to Plutarch (Ages. 32) the defence of 
Sparta was organized by Agesilaus. He not only defended the 
city against the enemy, but found means to check the disaffection 
that threatened to spread among the Spartiates themselvesy nipping 
two dangerous conspiracies in the bud: cp. esp. ch. 33 rov dc 
croi^MU rrfp Sirdpnyy t6r* ndwT€t mriw 6fioKcyowri ytPtaBoi riir 
*Ayriaikao¥f Sri r&w i/iiffvTttP atmf vaBw^ ^cXoyfUtiof Ktu <fnXonfjdnt, 
oirooTor c*;(p^<raro rw trpayfitttruf dtr<fHik&s : cp. § 23 note, and the 
conspiracy of Cinadon iiL 3. 5 fT. ; Com. Nep^ Ages. 6. 2, 3 ; Polyaen. 
ii. I. 4 ; Valer. Max. vii. 2. 

Mf . . . taofiipovt: accusative absolute : cp. ii. 3. 19 ^<nrcp r^ 
o/ii^/iAv roCror c;^oiTa riy& mwyiaiv : this extreme measure was 
necessitated by the defection of the Perioeci : cp. § 25 note, and 
Plut. Ages. 32 iroXXoi r«0r Tirayfupotv dt ra Strka ntptoUtuf ical ctXMrvy 
iw^Mpaincop cV rrjt ntSXcwr Kp6f roir froXf/iiow. 

§ 29. i(aiu(rxtkiov£. Diodonis (xv. 65) must be mistaken in 
putting the number at 1,000 only and in making their enrolment 
take place after Epaminondas' retirement from Laconia into 
Arcadia. In any case it is impossible to reconcile this enrohnent 
of Helots with Xenophon's general statement in vii. 2. 2 6noirrnnwp 
vdpTQtp Tw c2Xcdr<Dv, when he is commenting on the desperate 
position of Sparta after Leuctra. 

ol . , , iutrBoft>6poi : cp. § 21 note. 

SKkai . • . wuk€»p : enumerated viu 2. 2. 
§ 30. 'AfiMcXar : some three miles south of Sparta. 

ravrji dUfkuvop l cp. Plut. Ages. 32 tppv^l dc irXcurror iavrrni teal 
fUytaros r&rt 6 Evp^tTat^ x*^"^'' ywopipup, mil rh p€ijM fxoXXov vr6 
ylrvxp^niTot ^ rpaxvTfjTot iyivwro frtfXfjphp icai ;(aXcfr^r rots Oiffiaioit, 
Diodonis (xv. 65) represents Epaminondas as descending the slopes 
of Mount Taygetus(!) to the Eurotas and there suffering. a severe 
reverse from Agesilaus. It is, however, difficult to believe that 
the philo-Laconian Xenophon would have passed over a Spartan 
victory in silence. 

rovrnp re • • • KaraXc/froyrcr d< : for re . • . dc cp. i. I. 34 ; iv. 

5-15. 

rata6xpv: this temple of Poseidon, mentioned by Pausanias 
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(iii. 20. 2) was between Tberapne and Amydae. Pausanias (iii. 
14. 6) also mentions a hippodrome in this neighbourhood. 
§ 31. ^fkiufSfityoi : opposed to Mbpnp woifftrayus, 

iMpawi ascribed to Agesilaus and described at length by 
Polyaen. ii. i. 27. 

iroi^ayrcc the subject must be o2 AoxcdaifM^rcoi in general, 
who are then divided into parts olroi lUv , , . ol d* Inwuf : cp. iv. 4. i. 

^9 r§ rm¥ Twdapidrnp^ sc. o^jctg : in Amydae ; cp. Paus. iii. 16. 2. 

§ 32. rb flip f4 , . . Bappaktintpov c&ai, lit 'that the Thebans 

would no more advance against the dty now seemed to be a matter 

for greater confidence': i.e. the Lacedaemonians now saw less 

reason to fear any further attempt upon their city. 

*£Xor Kol TvOtiov : the former at the mouth of the Eurotas, the 
latter on the west side of the bay. 

frpo<rc;9aXXov : the tense seems to imply that the attempt was 
unsuccessful. 

ntpioucmp : cp. §§ 25, 28 notes. 
§ 33* ol *a^kiim: cp. §§2, 19 and notes. The Athenians now 
found themsdves obliged to give up their policy of peace at any 
price: it was obviously not their interest to see the Spartans 
humbled too far and to allow the Thebans to assume in their place 
the headship of a larger and stronger Land Confederacy than the 
Spartan Confederacy had ever been. 

irpccr/3ciff AaK€d<upopia»y. Xenophon, perhaps out of partiality 
for the Spartans, represents the initiatix-e as coming from the 
Athenians : but it is hard to see, what could have been the mission 
of these Lacedaemonian envoys, except a request for assistance : 
cp. Callisth. fr. ap. Eustrat. p. 54 b. 

{mdkolirvp , , , avrolr : for a list of the allies remaining foithful 
to Sparta cp. § 29 and vii. 2. 2. For the order of the words cp. 
iii. 5. 3. 

o^cy d^, i. e. in consequence of the perplexity of the Athenians. 

'ApaKog : if this conjecture be right, perhaps the same as the 
admiral mentioned ii. i. 7, iii. 2. 6 : cp. Critical Note. 

"'fijcvXXor : mentioned together with Ety modes iii. 2. 12. 

^pa( : perhaps the same as the admiral mentioned v. 4. 22. 

cV* dyaBois I cp. Arist. Nic. Eth. iv. 3. 25 01^ ol Aitcmpts [ror 
•Upytaiai IXcyor] wp^ roin *ABfipaiovSf ^XX* A mw M ^^OM c^. 
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Tifbt Tvptanwvt, King Cleomenes expelled the Pitistratidae in 
511 : Her. V. 64. 

vn6 Mtaaifplmp. The Spartans were hard pressed by a Helot 
revolt, c 464-462 : cp. Thuc. i. 103 ; Pint Cim. 16. 

§ 34. r&p Kouf&p xPtiiArmp^ i. e. the ^pot assessed in 478 B.C by 
Aristides for the Delian Confederates : cp. Thuc. i. 96 ; Arist *h6. woK, 

23-5.^ 

T&p Aiuu9atfiOpUtp . . . av/jLpovXo/iitmp : cp. Thuc. i. 95 tovt 

innifhtlovt. The author of the *AB, iroX. 33. a, and Isocrates (sdl 53) 
give the opposite version— ^xcSi^niy n&v AtutMboiftcdrnp. 
§ 35. dfKorwBrjpai I cp. the same expression vL 3. 3a 

imKtiVTo : similarly used v. 2. i. 

iifup : a sudden transition from indirect to direct narration. 

alrrovs, i. e. the Athenians. 

ipaoT^ovf : for the facts cp. ii. 3. 19 ; vi. 3. 13. 

ftr^Urip : cp. Critical Note : er^ty for airols may perhaps be 
parallded in L 7. 5, though there the usage is not quite so harsh. 

§ 36. trXcMiTor . . . \6yoff i.e. the Lacedaemonians uiged most 
especially. 

Kftrh roift 6pKcvt . • . vaph rovr opKovs must be referred, not to 
the renewal of the King's Peace, made at Athens (§ 2), but to the 
Peace of 371 (vi. 3. 18) : cp. § 10 note. 

a4Ap, i.e. the Lacedaemonians. 

inwTpartvQUP \ this use of the optative in oblique nanation 
may be paralleled by iii. 3. 23 hnktiltat yhp lx<**cv riis woKusi 
Goodwin, M. T. 675. For the facts alluded to cp. § 10 ff. 

roir AoKt^aipoploit : instead of a<l>iauf for the sake of clearness. 

TtSs irtpl Jlp6(€pop : cp. § 6 flfl 
{ 37. ^piCoptp^p : apparently means * while these distinctions as 
to the justice or injustice of the Mantineans' action were being drawn 
by the assembly.' 

irapck Tovf SpKow: as appears indeed from the context, the 
Corinthian speaker is thinking of the Athenian renewal of the 
King's Peace, cp. § 3. 

ravra . . . Spgmp z the construction is harsh, ' and that too 
against those very oaths which you yourselves, &c.' 

^r . . • Wpiyie^rot : for the participial construction with «>f cp. ii.4. 1. 
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op^Mf T€ Koi dUaia : for a similar combination of adverb and 
adjective, cp. ii. 3. 17 ; vii. i. 9. 

§ 38. npoKkfjs : he was the great friend of King AgesiJaus (v. 3. 13), 
and a few months later advocated in a speech, which Xenophon 
reports at length (vii. i. 2~ii), this same policy, maintaining that 
the only security for Greece was for Sparta to hold the H^[emony 
by land and Athens by sea. 

fy^ai ... 'EXX^yotv : cp. Pelopidas* answer to Artaxerxes at 
Susa two years later, vii. i. 36. 

§ 39. ^6Tt • . . crxffTff : the comparison would have been more 
exactly expressed, had Xenophon written fj r6 w6pfm rovt amnr^ovt 
(i.e. the Lacedaemonians) Ix"^* 

§ 4a cZ d^ . . . ipoPovrrtu : an answer to § 35 Mkhwto f/ity. 
rAr irpotrtnomiiMtmp : a kind of genitive of content : ' in order 
that they may have a succour in what their past labours have 
obtained for them.' 

§ 42. «^ff . . . ytvfjfrtirBai z for «f with infinitive instead of Sn with 
a finite verb cp. iii. 4. 27. But see Critical Note. 

§ 43. vw6 pappdpttp : for vir^ cp. Dem. xlix. 50 ovdck Kipbvvot vw* 

iv Otpiiowvkait : Cp. Her. vii. 223. 

iwtiirtppMai : cp. Critical Note. A word used elsewhere in 
this sense of 'introducing' only by Eiuipides and by him only 
in the active voice. 

9r»r otp o^ . . • nap^xi'o^oi I construe : irwr o^y ov ducaiop (f'orl) 
Ka\ vfjLOg Koi fifias napixfo^M iraoor ttpoBvpUuf tit a^oCt, fiy re cirrica 
(i. e. TOvr«»y re mica Srt) /yt yorro i»bp€s ayaBoX koI tw (sc. cW«a) Airir 
(/uri) Kai tMit y€pia3ai {alrovt Sw^pas iya&ov%) ; 

§ 44. irap6vTtp . . • alroU I the dative is dependent on frap6prmp : 
for the order of the words cp. § 33. 

§ 45. Jucoi-mp . , .Sn . . . fJKovop, The dependent clause repeats 
the participle, which is placed first to emphasize the contrast with 
irap»p 6pm, 

iniKovpiat : for the sentiment cp. Isocrates, iv. 52 [ol 'AApoioc] 
i/rama rhp XP^''^"^ ditriXtaaw Koufijp rijp in(Xiy wapixP^Ttt Kai rdit 
t^KOvpipoit dt\ r&p 'tXkfjpmp iwa^vpouattp, 

§ 46. &ijfiaiovs : for the Theban party at Athens, on whom these 
envoys must have placed their hopes, cp. v. 4. 34. 
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Tfin : cp. ii. 2. 19 for the fact 

Ktik^p \€y€Ta^, 'of your ancestors a noble deed is told': drc 
. . . ytv€<r$ai is the subject to Xcyfnu ; for St§ cp. vi. 4. 5. 

M Tj Kad/iWf. The story, also told by Isocrates (iv. 55), was 
that after the defeat of the Seven against Thebes, the Thebans 
refused to allow Adrastus the Argive king to bury his dead: 
thereon he applied to Athens for help, and the Athenians sent an 
army which compelled the Thebans to permit the burial. 
§ 47. a-x^fs, ' checking.' 

dcco-iMrarc. The Heraclidae, according to the legend, driven 
from the Peloponnesus by Eurystheus, sought refuge at Athens. 
The Athenians assisted them, defeated Eurystheus, and restored 
them to the Peloponnesus : cp. Her. ix. 27 ; Diod. iv. 57. It is a 
curious coincidence, almost too remarkable to be merely accidental, 
that Isocrates (iv. 54-60) in supporting the same thesis tells these 
two same legendary stories to the credit of the Athenians. Isocrates 
vn-ote this Oration about 380, so that it may very well have been 
known to Xenophon. 

Toits apxiy€Tat : cp. vt, 3. 6 and note. 

ir^4>V oKivdvp^: in 404 the Spartans were strong enough to 
have nothing to fear from any opposition on the part of their allies. 
§ 48. 6ir6T€ . . . ayaK\6fu6a: Hertlein strikes out oi before 
<n¥ayopfvovT€£ : then the meaning will be 'seeing that we too 
pride ourselves on advocating aid, &c.* Snort is causal : cp. Cyr. 
viiL 3. 7 ; Critical Note. 

§ 49. T&v iiiy aitnXtyoPTmif : cp. pS.-Dem. lix. 27 on yiip Aoiccdm- 
fioplovf vfifts cV«»{crc iTficr^crrfff vir6 Kakkiarpdrov, r^rt cbrtciri^y 
[6 XtwotcXntrfg] <V rf d^fi^ TJ fioi^Btlif^ imnnifros rrfp wm/icoar^y rov 
(Tirov fV (Ipf/pjjf Koi if OP airr^v ieara|3aXXfti' rar KoraPoXht th rd PaU' 
Xcvr^pior Korii frpvravfiav^ Ka\ oCofft avr^ drfXciof ^k r»y v6pmp, o&jc 
^(tkBi^p tKtiprip rffp {rrparfiav^ ypafptts viri Srf<^(iyov rovrov currpttnUu 
Koi dtafikfiBtlf r^\6y^ cV rep dticotfriypfy iJXm «ac ^fU0^ : for Calli- 
stratus cp. vi. 2. 39 ; 3. 1-17. 

i^^ri4>tatufTO I cp. Diod. xv. 63 6 y^ rmp ^hBfpfoXmp dfjfiot, ficyaXiS- 
^XP* ^^ *°^ ^iX<Mp«Mror, rijp phf r&p QfjPaimp Ivxj^ ov KorraXdytfaap^ 
Tolt di AoMtdaifiOpioit vwip iwdpanobiiriAov mrftvycvovcrcv hj^fi^iirapro 
fioti$tip iroydj/fifti. Dem. xvt. 13 ol yitp ravra \iyopm fircccrav vfiat, 
frdrrttp TUktmopwfiawp ikB^puop (for the embassy cp. § 20 note) mt 
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v/Aor Kal ^9 v/iStif d^covrrwy M rovt AoKgdamopUnft Upai, rovrovr 
fiip (the Pdoponnesians) ^ frpoadi^tur&tu {ica\ bUk rov^^ Bwtp f r 
vir«SXoiiroy o^Ir, M OfiSaiovt fX^ov), vircp d< r^r AoKtbaiiMO^ww 
emrfipias ml XP^V^ fflcr^'pfty koI roir ra/ioot xiydvMvrcy. 

'I^acpdr7v : last mentioned, vi. 4. !• 

^yrMTo: q). ill. I. 17. 

cr 'Ajcadf)fMi9 : cp. ii. 2. 8. 

t^ftaaap : for the imperf. qp. iii. 5. 21. 

irpoBvfjms : q). Died. xv. 63 'l^MCfwriii /mv o^y, irpo^v/iovr l^**' 
rovff (rrparivraSt itpotjyt furii rrjf bvpAftMuf Korh owcvbijp, 
§ 50. dirffXi^Xv^ro'ay : q;>. § 30. 

Hyorrti . . . ff^pownt : the former of living animals, the latter 
of goods and chattels : the usual combination is f^fnip nil Sy^uf : 
cp. iii. 2.3, 8, II, 14,30. 

X*it*^y : cp. Introd. p. Ixvii : the length of the Theban invasion 
is variously stated : according to Diod. xv. 67 it lasted 85 days, but 
according to Plutarch (Ages. 32) three months or (Pel 25) four 
months. 

§ 51. oirffxw/>ovy: Plutarch (Ages. 32) mentions a story of the 
scandal-monger Theoporopus, that after the Boeotarchs had already 
determined to retire, Phrixus came from Agesilaus with 10 talents 
as a bribe to hasten their departure. 

cK r^r AoKcdoifiovoff, i. e. from Messenia : Xenophon (cp. Introd. 
p. xxxii, and vii. i. 27, 28) here omits altogether the most important 
result of the first Theban invasion of the Peloponnesus, which was the 
revival of the Messenian state and the building of a new city, called 
Messene, under Mount Ithome, of which Epaminondas was the 
founder. The Messenian exiles gathered from Italy, Sicily, Libya 
and elsewhere, where they had found refuge, to take part in the 
new foundation : cp. Diod. xv. 66 ; Pans. iv. 26, 27 ; Plut Pel. 24, 
Ages. 34. 

XXXo ri : cp. iv. 5. 13. 

ov ^yt», Grote (ix. 457) with justice sees in this passage 
evidence of Xenophon's philo-Laconism, pointing out that the 
main object of the Athenian expedition, the retirement of the 
Thebans, was effected, and that the despatch by Iphicrates of all 
his cavalry must have been meant, not merely for reconnoitring 
purposes, but to harass the Thebans* march : cp. Stem, p. 180. 
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r& ftfjr laanjiwi q>. Diod. xv. 65 it/trh ^ rtnrra *KBffmuM fUp^ 

fipfliuit. i(u>v. 

M Tf*0p9if: this mountainy 1600 ft. high, stands about three 
miles SW. of Corinth. 

Ktyxpttdt, The sea-port of Corinth on the east side of the 
isthmus. 

§ 52. litip . . . UapoL Xenophon enlarges on this notion in the 
Hipparchus 7. 6 ; 8. 12. 

dco( . . . arrox»pfjo'ai I for the moods cp. Goodwin, M. T. 555* 

MbXopto. Plutarch (Pel. 24) seems to exaggerate this 
reverse : ini6pTts d* iw oUov diA Kryxp^mw 'Atfiymtovr ipUmp /ircx>(- 
pavpntf ^ifuix«(v wtpl r& artpii Ka\ icmKvtip rfjp voptlap. For the Still 
more exaggerated story in Paus. he 14. 3, q>. the criticssms of 
Grote (ix. 457) and Stem (p. 180). 
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BOOK VII 
CHAPTER I. 

§§ 1-14. Ambasaador9 fiom Sparta and fur a!Ut$ eamt io Athem to 
arroHgt ths tirms of the nno aUioMtg. Afttr mat^ tpetcfiss, Produ of 
PMius sHpporUd tk* proposal i^thi CohmcO, that Hu Athenians should hold 
thi command by sea and Sparta by land. Ths Assembly prefnred 
Ceptusodohu^ proposed, that the two powers should exerdss the su pr e m e 
command by turns qfjhe tlays each. %% 15-17. The allied /brces guarded 
the Isthmus at Oneum. The Thebans, howevcf, surprised the Laeedasmoman 
andPeUenian detadtments^ whereon tkeSpaftan eommandemi foolishly fnade 
a truce, allowing them free passage, §§ iS-aa. The Thebems with their 

Ptloponnesian allies attached Sityon and PdUne and ravaged the Epidaurian 
territory: then they fought severed sh'rmishes before Corinth, wherein some 
reinforcements sent by Dionysius did prodigies of valour against them. The 
Thebcms soon turned homewards, Dionysiu^ troops after an atteteh on 
Sityon returned to Syracuse, §§ 93-96. So far the Thebans emd the 

revolted allies of Sparta had worhed heartily together. Now Lycomsdss of 
Mantinea pointed out to the Arcadians that they were lihely to become the 
tools of the Thebans fust as formerly they had been of the luuedaemomatu, 
wltereas the supremacy over the Pdoponnesus rightly belonged to them. Just 
then certain successes won against Chabrias and the Lacedaemonians increased 
the pride of the Arcadians. Thus distrust arose between them and the 
Thebans and Eleans, % 97. Ariobarseme^ envoy, PhiHscus, sutnmonsd 
the Greehs to Delphi to mahe a general peace. The attempt faUed because the 
Thebans refused to recognise the dependence of Messene upon Sparta, 
§§ 98-39* WUh the help of the second nmforve m ents from Dionysiies, which 
the Athenians wished to use against the Thebans in Thessaly, Anhidamus 
tooh Cdryacj and ravaged Parrhasia, The Arcadians and Afgives attempted 
to cut off the Sicilian troops on their return to Sparta: but Archidamus 
coming to their aid, gained a complete victory without the loss of a man. 
The Thebans were not displeetsed at the tidings. §§ 33-38. FoUouring the 
lead of Thebes^ who wished thereby to gam the supremeuy in Greece, memy 
states sent envoys to the Persian Court, Pelopideu wcu held in highest 
honour, emd at his proposed the hing dictated eu terms c^ peace ^ that Messene 
should be independent and that Athens should ha$d up hersh^. On their 
return the Athenians put Ti mag o ras ^ one qf their envoys, to deedh : the Eiean 
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tnvcy approvid of tht tgrms, but /A# Arcadum spokt co^ttemptuomfy ofthi 
kin^s wnUtk andpowtn §§ 39f 40. Thi Ththans aummotud diptUm to 
hear thi kin^g Urma : /A# depuHta, however^ rtfiisid to aanar to tMtm, Thi 
Arcaditms win tht first to leave, the rest followed Then the TheboHs sent 
round messengers to the separate states to indnee t^em to swear. The 
Corinthians refused, and tUl the rest copied their example, §§ 4i~43* 

Epammondas invaded Adtaea^ and without introducing any political changes 
persuaded the Achaeans to join the Theban Confederacy, Hispoli^ was, 
however, soon reversed. The Thebans sent out harmosts, who expelled the 
aristocrats and set up democracies in the Achaean states. The ar i s to cra t s 
quickly effected their return, and sealousfy supported Sparta. %% 44*46. 

At Sicyon Euphron with the help of the Argives and Arcadians effected 
a democratieal revolution. At fint he himself and four others were elected 
generals: then he got rid cf his colleagues, and by the help of mercenaries 
made himself tyrant, 

f 869-368 B.C. 

§ I. irp€cr/3cir . . . altroKparnpts ', cp. Diod. XV. 67 AatcfftaifM^Moc M 
Kapad6^f iwoTtTpimUvoi rovs iroXefAlovf chreoretXav vptc^vrht elf rar 
*ABripat root im<(^a9eaT6Tovs r«»v 7,irafnunStiP^ kcH rat /up 6fio\oylas 
/roi^(rayro irepl rfjt ffyffMouiatf Surre r^r ^V Bakaxriis (ipx^"' *ABri¥aiovt, 
Tfjf dc y^f row AaKedaifAOi>iovf, furh dc ravra iv afif^oripati raU noKemp 
efntrfOaPTO KOivag ras ^eftovlag, 

^ avfiftaxla I q>. vi. 5. 49, when the vote of the Athenians to 
aid the Lacedaemonians fraatdfuui amounted practically to an 
alliance ; now the exact tenns on a more permanent footing had 
to be settled. 

cVrl roir uroit kqX 6fAoiois : for the formula cp. §§ I3» 45 andThuc 
V. 79. 

npotOifjs : cp. vi. 5. 38. 
§ 2. TJ . . . povkj : the Athenian Council of Five Hundred : cp. 
i. 7'7> 

rijp Kara BuXarrop . . • rfjp Korh y^*^ * ^^^ ^^^ doctrine cp. IntnxL 
p. xxviii ; vi. 5. 38. 

§ 3. trpmop pep , , . rovro : the maritime advantages of Athens 
are similarly stated in ps.-Xen. Rep. Atben. 2. 

oiKovtn : intrans. of states, as in iv. 8. 26 ; vii. 5. 5, in the sense 
of ' to be situate.' 

&y Sptv : for the position of the prep. cp. Cyrop. vL i. 14 rip 
arparteermp &r Spev «.r.X. 
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§ 4. Ire dc ita\ T6dt : elliptical, sc e.g. tp&vfA^^t. 
wpfit y&p • . . (TvXXcyorrat, ' all men most gladly gather round 
the power which has first become strong.' 
§ 5. avni 17 ^irt/AcXcMi, i.e. this care for the sea. 
§ 6. ^iroXffiovp, Le. in the Peloponnesian War 431-404. 
KfiOTwvTtf Tfjf x^por : by five invasions in the first seven years 
of the war, and in the last ten years by the occupation of Decelea. 
mr& BakoTTw: at Aegospotami, ii. i. 28. 
§ 7. dvrmf . . . n€<l>vK6r9tif : for the absence of the subject cp. i. i. 
26 ; ii. 2. 16 ; 4. 29. 

§ 8. t6 frtiBwSai : accusative of respect : for the sentiment cp. 
Mem. iv. 4. 15 [6 AvKovpyot] t6 n^iBtir&ai roit vtffioiff /idXcora 
4p€ipy6iraro alrg [rj Strapr];] ; and ibid. iii. 3. 15, where a contrast 
is drawn between Spartan discipline and Athenian laxity, except 
on the sea, § 18. olx ^pih ss^ys Socrates, itt tCroKroi fUp [ol 'ABfpwioi] 
f/crur fV rots pavrucoif, turdxTms d* iff rmt ywfunicols dyittri miBoprai roir 
fniorariutf ovdcr«»r di KaraMtrrtpop iv roit x^P^^ imtiptrown rois 
MtuncdXoit ; 

§ 9. irXf urrot ml rdxtcra : cp. vi. 5* 37* 
§ 10. &ra(, i. e. at Leuctra. 

§ II. /[k\oi9 flip . . . avTovt dff : the two clauses are correlative 
rather in form than in thought. 
§ 12. Ki70(a^doroff : cp. vi. 3. 2. 
ildri : ' ipsofacioi i. e. according to the Council's frpopovktvfia so 
generally approved. 

imPdras . . • pourai I cp. v. I. 1 1. 
§ 13. iwXiTos . . . hnrtaSf who would be taken from the muster 
roll of Athenian citizens. 

iMivwv : genitive dependent on tovKwp ; cp. iv. 8. 33. 
irotovfuroc : for the present, rather than the future, cp. viL 4. 5 
fiori$&p iraptiij, 

Efiror raCra : Timociates* answer. 
§ 14. 'E<mp oSp . , , laaiTtpop, 'is there then a fairer plan than 
that, &c.' : for the neuter without n cp. vi. 2. 39 am^pop. 

roCmw : plural after c7 n oytMp : Oecom. 7. 37 ts hw iidfuro rmp 
olKtritPf rovTtiP ooc imiuXtfriop wdrrmp 6w»f Btpawrvr/TM, 

ol *A$rpfaloi . . • h^ff^larajno : cp. de VectigaL 5* 7 aXXA /i^f col 
Ao/ccdoifM^yioi oh fiioirOipns v(f>* iifiwp oAX* c^ irdaxorrfff ivirftr^wf 
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'Ai^vouMff jrcpl lijt ffytitoviat BiaBat ^»t fiovlKoiwTO : cp. Diod. XV. 
67 quoted § i. No opposition seems to have been offered to 
Cephisodotus' foolish proposal, which rendered any consistent 
policy in a campaign impossible. 

§ 15. oTfMirrvoficVttir d* . . . "'OMiov. According to Diod. xv. 68 
Chabrias advanced to Corinth, where he gathered round him 
an army of 10,000 men, made up of Athenians, Megariansy 
Pellenians, and Corinthians, and where he was joined by the 
Lacedaemonians and their allies to the number of 10,000 more. 
The allied armies then fortified the isthmus from Cenchreae to 
Lechaeum with palisades and trenches to check the passage of the 
Thebans under Epaminondas. 

ol QiifiaUn : according to Diod. (L c) invited by the Arcadians, 
Argives, and Eleans, and numbering 7,000 foot and 600 horse. 

ncXXf^vctf : for their bravery cp. iv. 2. 20. 

^M . • • KoBasfwraii construe i}W«a with fowro, Sp with 
KoBanatu I for KaBaPv<rai cp. v. 4. 20. 

dfia m^,*at dawn.' Diod. (Lc.) represents Epaminondas as 
first challenging the Lacedaemonians to open fight in the plain and 
then forcing their position by assault : cp. Polyaen. ii. 2. 9. 

§ 16. apiarapTo » 'had arisen and were going': the same phrase 
is used in ii. 4. 6. 

§ 17. cie Tov wpayftaTOi I so iv. 4. 4. 

r^ . . • iroXfffuipxy. It may be conjectured that neither 
Agesilaus nor his son Archidamus would care to submit to the 
commands of an Athenian general under the arrangement of § 14. 

ffV rw . . . jSXcVorror, L e. from the side of the hill facing Sicyon : 
cp. vii. 2. 6 roO T€ixpvs Tov tit r6 Aarv 6p&rros, 

waXip ifrtXBthf, L e. northwards. 

wp^ QtjPai»Wf * in favour of the Thebans.' 

iavT&w : for the plural cp. iv. 8. 24. 
§ 18. •vBvt . . . npU 2tKv&ptu According to Diod. xv. 69 Epami- 
nondas first made unsuccessful attempts upon Troezen and 
Epidaurus before he marched upon Sicyon and forced it to join 
the Theban side. From a comparison with §§ 22, 44 ; vii. 2. 2 ; 3. 2 
it appears that on this occasion the Sicyonian Assembly passed 
a formal resolution renouncing the Lacedaemonian alliance and 
joining the Thebans. 
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IlcXX{ir7y. Probably the attack was successful : for in vii. 2. 
2, II we find the Pellenians on the Theban side, which, however, 
they soon left again for the Lacedaemonian : cp. vii. 4. 17. 

alrrmp, i. e. the Epidaurians. 

{mtpowTuc&t: for the adverb with the objective genitive 
dependent on it cp. v. 4. 25 inoXvnK&g avrov ttx^ • ^^^ construction, 
however, is harsh without fx^ircf . Trans. : ' in a manner showing 
their utter contempt of all their enemies.' Cp. Appendix, p. 361. 

riit M ♦Xfiovira I6m, 'the door you pass on your way to 
Phlius ' : cp. Thuc. i. 24 *Eirida/Ai^f /crr< iroXic h dffifl imrkiom rAv 

§ 19. y^oL According to Diod. xv. 69 the fighting was on 
a much larger scale: first the Boeotians drove the Corinthians, 
who had come out to meet them, back into the city, some of them 
even venturing in the heat of their pursuit within the walls. There 
they were met by Chabrias and his Athenians, who slew some 
of them and forced back the rest. The whole Boeotian force then 
came up to their support, but the Athenians U r&irtuf {nnpdi^lmp 
ay»ptC6fupoi repulsed them with considerable loss. Plutarch 
(Mor. 193 f quoted below), however, confirms Xenophon's narrative 
as to the small scale of the operations. 

roif fViXfiCToif. The famous Up6t \6xos of 300 MXcktm seems 
to have been first organized by Gorgithas after the freeing of 
Thebes in 379-378 ; it continued unconquered until its destruction 
by Philip of Macedon at Chaeronea 338. 

ra funiftaTa I cp. iiL 2. 14 ; vi. 2. 20. 

Tpoftraiow : cp. Plut. Mor. 1. c rov M Xafipiov mfA K6puf6o9 
SKiyovg Ttvhs r«v Giy/Sa/tfv vir^ rii r^lx*! ^iXo^x^ivyrar xani/SaX^iTtK 
ml arffaamt rpowaiWf 6 'EirafMir^rdof mroycXftv ?^, *E,wrpv$a dti ov 
Tpoircuop, iKk6, 'EKariyaftoir iaraptu* ri)v y&p 'EkAtjw iwMUtmg /v ruis 
vp6 r»v wv\m9 Idpvoyro Tpi6doit, 

§ 2a 4 • • • poffi^ia : for the relations between Sparta and the 
elder Dionysius cp. v. i. 28 note. The use here of the definite 
article is not very mtelligible : it may simply refer to the succours 
as well known (cp. v. 4. 61), or it may be that Xenophon has 
forgotten to mention any definite application of the Spartans 
for aid. 

KfXrovff . . . "Ifiiipas I cp. Diod. xv. 70 fV dt r^r luotKiat f 

XXN. HXLL. T 
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Atowvalov Tov Tvpdmwv avfiftaxia'ai Aaicffdai|toy^r, th §tSf»at niwtt 
ro^ liurBovf flXi|^^f. Diodonis goes on to say that they much 
distinguished themselves and were highly honoured by the Laoe> 
daemonians. It appears too from CIA. ii. 51 that at the same 
time the Athenians, anxious once more to renew their attempt 
(cp. § 38) to gain Dionysius* favour, voted him a golden crown. 
t6 wtdiw : between Corinth, Sicyon, and the sea. 

§ 21. ^futPf SC ol Gij/SauM. 

§ 22. ol Bfifiaioi • . . oLendr. According to Diod. xv. 72 the 
Thebans were so dissatisfied with the small results of this campaign 
that on his return home they listened to the charges of treachery 
brought against Epaminondas by his enemies, and acted on them 
so fisur as to deprive him of his Boeotarchship. 

th Suevwyo, 'into the territory of Sicyon': cp. iv. 4. 15 dr 
^Xfiovyra. This incursion proves that the Sicyonians had joined 
the Thebans: cp. § 18 note. 

A§pas : the site of this fort is unknown. 

npwni : cp. § 28 Uvripa /So^ca ; Xenophon must mean the first 
and second occasions of assistance given to the Lacedaemonians 
against the Thebans, as in v. i. 28 and vi. 2. 33, 35. Dionysius 
had already in 387 and 373 sent similar succours to the Lacedae- 
monians. 

off-f irXcvcrcy probably marks the end of the sununer 369 : q>. 
Diod. XV. 70 and Introd. p. IxviiL 

§ 23. AiNco/i^diyff : for the part played by Lycomedes as one of the 
founders of Megalopolis, and afterwards as a general of the new 
Arcadian League cp. vL 5, 6, 13 notes and Diod. xv. 67. 

Mfi^ff : for the positive, where the comparative as in iv. I. 6 
would be expected, cp. Thuc i. 70 rrjs dupA^itms iv^a npa^tu, 

aMxBoptt. So Herodotus (viiL 73) calls the Arcadians and 
Cynurians the only autochthonous peoples of the Peloponnesus 
living on their original territories : cp. Thuc i. 2. 

irXfurroy . . • ^vXmv : SO Polybius, iL 38 ; iv. 32. 

iwucovprnp. Herodotus (viii. 26) si>eaks of certain Arcadians 
fiiov Tt M/uroi Kal irtpyoi oflTering their services to Xerxes, when 
he was marching against Greece: they frequently appear aa 
mercenaries in the Peloponnesian War ; cp. Thuc iii. 34 ; viL 57. 
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§ 24. awt^powffn : transition to oratio recta without t^ as in 

§44- 

Korh lupot, ' by turns/ 

§ 25. €fiffak6tfrm9 . . . ^hpytUur. Schneider supposed that this was 
an incident of the Theban attack upon Epidaurus narrated in § 18: 
but Grote (x. 19) is probably right in regarding it as a separate 
expedition. Indeed, according to Diod. xv. 67, the Arcadians im- 
mediately after the first Theban invasion of the Peloponnesus had 
in a similar manner under the leadership of Lycomedes stormed 
the Lacedaemonian town of Pellene some ten miles north of 
Sparta on the river Eurotas ; and too § 26 compared with § 22 
implies that it was a later expedition. 

ILafiplov : cp. § 15 note. 

Xpwfwyoii i. e. * although not only the men they had to &ce, but 
the country they had to cross, was hostile to them.' 

*Aa'lvfip. Strabo (viiL 363) also speaks of an Asine in Laconia 
on the west coast of the Laconian Gulf between Gythium and 
(P8)amathus: cp. Steph. Byx. s.v. It is however difficult to 
believe, notwithstanding Xenophon's encomium, that the Arcadians 
would have ventured at this time to penetrate far into the southern- 
most peninsula of Laconia. Grote accordingly supposes that the 
Messenian Asine is meant (cp. Smith's Diet, df Geography). If his 
hypothesis be right, it follows that Asine had not been incorporated 
in the new independent district of Messenia. 

AoKohnff, poetical form for Aaxnpuajt as in § 29 : cp. Her. vii. 
235; Eur. Andr. 151. 

ytytvtifitpop : cp. Critical Note and Appendix, p. 361. 
§ 26. ^iracroviTfr : cp. vL 5. 2. 

6s ,. , d^pc^TcroF : in 397 B.C, cp. iii. 2. 3a 

airovr, L e. rovt *ApiMat, 

*Apicdd€t • . . fZMt : cp. Polyb. iv. 77 4 (Tpi^vkia) rijt /up irp09iy 
yoplas Tm»X!' ravn|f <M TfH^vXov rov t&p *Apicddct vatdrnp iv69, 

dvtriupAf fTxov : actual hostilities did not break out till 365 : 

cp. viL 4. 12. 

f 868-367 B.O. 

§ 27. ^ikUrKog . . • wap* *Apio0apfayovr : q>. Diod. xv. 70 #iXmof 
fiih im* *Afira(tp$ov rov /SootXctir ArtMrroXclr Koriwkwatp M ri^ 

Ta 
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'EXXddoi wapoKoK&v raits "EXXrfpat diakwraadtu fMv ro^ froXffUNit, 
tlfirpniw di jcoun^v {nnSitrBou It 18 difficult to suppose that the 
Persiaiii whether the king or the satrap, took the initiative : Grote 
accordingly (x. 20) conjectures that it was at the instance of the 
Athenians: Stem (p. 191) with moze probability supposes that 
the Spartans, remembering the Peace of Antalcidas and its renewal 
in 37 1» now tried to effect once more by foreign aid what they 
could not gain by their own prowess. The latter hypothesis is 
to some extent confirmed (i) by the part which Dionysius of 
Syracuse, the warm ally of Sparta, seems to have played in the 
congress (cp. CIA. iL 51 and KOhler's comments on it in Mitth. 
d. arch. Instit i. 15); (2) by Philiscus' raising mercenaries 
apparently to aid the Lacedaemonians ; and (3) by the Thebans 
sending ambassadors to Susa in the following year to counteract 
the influence of the Spartan envoy Euthycles at the Persian Court, 

§33- 

Xpfiiuera . . . iroXXct, i. e. to hire mercenaries : v. infr. 

awtfyayt. It is to be supposed, whether PhiUscus' mission 
emanated from the king or frx)m Ariobansanes, that the meeting 
of deputies from the various Greek states, including the Lacedae- 
monians and their enemies the Thebans, could be convened under 
no less authority than that of the Great King himself: cp. v. 
I. 30. The general change in the posture of ai&irs in Greece is 
marked by the congress meeting at Delphi instead of Sparta or 
Athens. 

oiTttf ^ . . . ytrocro : for tntus Sw with opt cp. Goodwin, M. T. 
App. iv. 

Mtatr^p. It is in this casual manner that Xenophon first 
notices the foundation of Messene, which was the most important 
result of the first Theban invasion of the Peloponnesus : cp. vi. 5. 
51 note. Also according to Isocr. vL 11 the allies in their anxiety 
for peace were eager for the Spartans to abandon their daim to 
Messenia : but according to Diodorus (xv. 70) the negotiations 
failed, as in 371 B.C., because the Thebans once more refused 
to recognize the autonomy of the Boeotian cities. 

(tPtK^ • • f Aaiccdacfiorc«y« Xenophon makes no further mention 
of these mercenaries. Diodorus (L c) states inroyifttvBtiaijf ti r$r 
Kounjt tlp^nff 6 fi/iw ^tKimcos icaraXiirfl^y roU Awctdaiftoviots dto'^iXlovs 
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ciriX/ffrotv fuoBo^povt ^xowras rovf /imt^ovt mrfjkfify tU riftf* Atrial; 
but he too says nothing more about the mercenaries. The motives 
therefore, whether of Ariobarzanes or Artaxerxes, remain quite in 
the dark: for it is difficult to suppose that Ariobarzanes was 
already meditating his revolt from Darius, which did not take 
place till 362 B. c It must have been at the time of the Delphian 
Congress that the Athenians honoured Ariobarzanes and Philiscus 
with the citizenship: cp. Dem. xxiii. 141. It does, however, appear 
from the last words of the sentence that Persia still meant to 
support Sparta : cp. § 33. 

§ 28. rovrmv . . . irparro/icFMv : cp. Introd. p. IxviiL 

'A^i|MUQ»v. According to Diodorus it was not till later in the 
summer that the Athenians became the allies of Alexander of 
Pherae, after that he had seized Pelopidas and Ismenias: but 
monumental evidence (CIA. ii. 52 and 52 b c) shows that in 
this year Athens formed an alliance with Dionysius of Syracuse, 
and tried to strengthen her power in Mytilene and Leucas, while 
later on Iphicrates was sent (Aeschin. iL 29) with a squadron 
into Macedonian waters; so that we must suppose, that the 
successes of the Thebans in the North in 369 had already roused 
the Athenians to make every effort to counteract thenu 

Uwai . . . riptofrla : Cp. Appendix, p. 361. 

Btrrakiap . . . OfiPaiots, This is the only hint that Xenophon, 
whose narrative becomes more and more a Peloponnesian, not to 
say a Spartan, Chronicle, gives us of the Theban Interference in 
Thessalian aflairs, although in vi. 4 he went out of his way to insert 
a digression on Thessalian afiairs, describmg the death of Jason 
and the fortunes of his successors down to the reign of Tisiphonus 
in 358 B.a It appears, however, from Diodorus (xv. 67, 71), 
Plutarch (Pel 26-29), &»<! Pausanias (ix. 15) that the first Theban 
expedition into Thessaly under Pelopidas was simultaneous with 
the second invasion of the Peloponnesus in 369, and was sent in 
response to an invitation of the Thessalians to liberate them finom 
the tyranny of Alexander of Pherae, who had shortly before 
murdered his kinsman Polyphron, the Tagus of Thessaly, and 
attempted to succeed him in that office. Pelopidas seized Larisa 
and Crannon, limited the powers of Alexander to Pherae only, and 
reorganized the whole Thessalian constitution. He also interfered 
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in Macedonian affiurs in £avoar of Alexander the son of Amyntas, 
who was a claimant for the throne. At the end of the season 
he returned to Boeotia. 

'Apx/da/Aoc: cp. vi. 4. 18-26. 

Kapvag : cp. vi. 5. 25 ; Polyaen. i. 41. 5. 

Uappaaiovt I in SW. Arcadia : cp. Paas. vi. 8. 2. 

fttr aifr&p, i.e. with Dionysius' contingent and r^ iroXmicdL 

MiyXcoff : this is Miiller's conjecture for Mtydtar : for the situation 
of Malea cp. vi. 5. 24* 

ts dfnjfiiivot : personal construction instead of &v n/n/ro wapofUptufi 
cp. Cyrop. vi. 2. 38 rmw iiiw irpotipfiiMtmp ^fitp&v rii imr^dtia ^x*^* 

§ 29. inrtTtupoyro • . . M <rra^y : pregnant construction, ' cut him off 
in a narrow defile into which they had forced him' : see Critical Note. 

o{ Mfcro^tot : cp. § 27 note. 

iytpowrot i.e. the united forces of Archidamus and the Sicilian 
mercenaries: cp. § 31. 

iv , , . ^KTpowif L e. in the place where a cross-road turns off to 
the territory of the Eutresii. The Eutresian villages a few miles 
north of Megalopolis are enumerated by Pausanias (viiL 27. 3). 

ffZr Ti^p AdKoiwtuf, the destination of their expedition : the battle 
was fought in Arcadia. 

iicpdt, i. e. out of the narrow defile into the x*P^^ /irmdoy. 
§ 3a ttifkuraM I for the imperil cp. iii. 5. 21. 

apaPXtyjmfiMw I cp. Plut. Ages. 33 irp6Tfp6¥ yc (i. e. before this 
* Tearless * Victory) ^o-iv oldi raU yvvoi^ dyrc0Xf irccy rovr Mpat 
aUrxyyoiiiwovi €<(> o& hrraurav, 

§ 31. alaiovtf i.e. on the right-hand side. 

[oZ , , . \iyrrai] : struck out by Cobet, Breitenbach, &c. as the 
interpolation of some scholiast who wished to recall the Heradid 
descent of the Spartan kings : cp. Critical Note. 

^(dfitvoi tts d6pv : having waited for the enemy till they came 
within spear throw : iv. 3. 17 tls d6pv a^n&iupoi, 

VaXtw I cp. § 20. 
§ 32. ohbi cTc : cp. Diod. xv. 72 cWktov y&p 'Af)icdd«»v /mv vircp rove 
fUfpiovSf AaKtdani09l»p d* old€ig, trpomov d* alrrois al Attd«»Wdcr Upttai 
dif(ri 6 v6k9ftot ovrot Amcffdoi/Aor/otr Oaicfn/t lorai : cp. Plut. Ages. 33. 

t^aap : Cp. § 3a 

ip^aiuvovt . . • i^pmp mSaror, i. e. ' from the least to the greatest.' 
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KkaUiw : this victory was known as 4 ^dcucpvr /i^x9 : q>. DiocL L c 
iJxBorro : for this feeling q>. §§ 22, 23. 

867-860 B.O. 

§ 33. ivmt 6p , , . Xafioitp : for opt. q>. Goodwin, M. T. App. iv. 

4>«fior(ay . . . 'EXkddog. This phrase exactly represents Xeno- 
phon's attitude towards the Thebans: in his view they simply 
wanted to supplant the Spartans, and take from them their rightful 
and hereditary Hegemony. If the Spartans with all their traditional 
claims could not effectively exercise this, no other state, he 
thought, possibly could fill their place. 

fV htip^ : Moms reads wapd, i. e. with the King of Persia : cp. § 34. 
The MSS. iw yields no satisfiaictory meaning : cp. Critical Note. 

EvBtmKjjt , . . jScKTiXf c : cp. § 27 note and Plut. Pel y> ol di 

ncXoir&daBr. No Other authority throws any further light on these 
negotiations of the Spartans certainly and probably of the Athenians 
also, which we may naturally conjecture arose out of Philiscus' 
mission of the previous year. 

}ltkow%!^at, This is the first mention in Xenophon's narrative 
of the great Theban liberator : cp. § 28 note. In 368 the Thessa- 
lians had again complained at Thebes against Alexander of 
Pherae, when Pelopidas, relying on the reputation he had gained 
in Thessaly the previous year, ventured northwards without an 
army to act as mediator: after many adventures he was seiied 
by Alexander and kept as a prisoner, and only rescued by Epami- 
nondas at the head of a powerful Theban army shortly before this 
embassy to Persia : cp. Diod. xv. 71 ; Plut. Pd. 27-29. 

*Arrioxof. Pausanias (vi. 3. 9) also speaks of an Antiochus, 
a vaynpanaarift^ whose Statue he had seen at Olympia, but repre- 
sents him as a native of Lepreum. 

*Apxi^f*m : possibly the same as the Olympic victor mentioned 
by Pausanias, vi. i. 3 ; 17. 5. 

'Apytibv : probably the same as the Elean democrat mentioned 
vii. 4. 15. Stem (p. 201), however, aiguing that the other Theban 
allies, viz. the Argives and Messenians, must have sent envoys at 
the same time, conjectures that a line must have fallen out of the 
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text in which the names of the Ai^ve and Messenian envoys were 
given : q>. Grote, x. 37. 

ol *A$ipmloi : for the interests of Athens at stake q). § 36 note. 
§ 34« /m i cyffyoiTo. The presence of all these envoys from the 
various jealous and hostile Greek states is paralleled by the instance 
of 409: cp. i. 3. 13. 

ArXcoWiKTfi. Plutarch (PeL 30) tells the story with the most 
elaborate details. 

fUifoif sc. 61 Bffialoi: cp. Her. iz. 31. 

irvvf/uSxoiTo . . . <rr/Nirffv(raivro : the indicative expresses a 
definite fact, the optative the reflection of the speaker: cp. 
however Goodwin, M.T. 672. 

oIk /^ffX^omfv: for the facts cp. iii. 4. 3 if.: for the opL cp. 
Goodwin, M. T. 693. 

§ 35* ovvf jScSXXrro : cp. Plut. 1. c. ol yhp fjpifia dccjtro rijt 'Airlor 
olV M fUKfiiv rf ^6^ rttv irp6s Afuctdoifiorfevr dywMAv, clXX*| Lt npArat 
fTfpl r^r /» Af vcrpoif ^X9' /(cdpofu \6yoSf 6tl rcyor itocyoO wpovrtBt' 
ficvov KOTOpB^fiiaros ab^ta^fUvri xol ivapaipcvaa wopptdrarm nartirx!'^' 

^my/icyoc : cp. § 30. 

Tifiay6pat. Demosthenes (xix. 137) says that the king gave 
him 40 talents : cp. Plut. 1. c. 

§ 36. ypa<lifJ9<u : so V. I. 30 rc^ ytypofifiiva and vi. 3. 12 /SaatXf^ . . . 
typay^jt of the Peace of Antalddas. 

Mfo-o^Ki^y . . . Uvau Grote (x. 38) with great probability con- 
jectures that these words are not the exact words of the treaty, but 
that there was also included a clause assigning Triphyllia to Elis 
(cp. §§26, 38), and another recognizing the autonomy of Amphi- 
polis (cp. Dem. xix. 137) at that time threatened (cp. following note) 
by the Athenians. But the whole point of the treaty was that it 
really made Thebes the irpoordnyf of the new Peace in the same 
way as the Spartans in 386 had been irpoororai . . . rijt vnh jSaotXcW 
KOTtnrf/i^ff/oiyff ttprivtis (v. I. 36). 

MkKtw riit pavf. The activity of the Athenians at sea at this 
time has to be gathered rather from monumental than fiterary 
sources : thus CIA, ii. 52 c is a decree of 368-367 praising the 
Mytilenaeans Sri miX&r «al npoBvpttt mrvtwokiiaiaop rdy inSXf/Aoy r^ 
waptK^vra (against the Lacedaemonians [?] 378-371) ; CIA. ii. 52 b 
is a decree of the same year recording negotiations between Athens 
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and Leucas ; and CIA. ii. 53 is a decree of 368-367 recording an 
alliance of Athens with Dionysius I of Syracuse. Moreover, Dio- 
doms (xv. 71) speaks of an Athenian expedition of 30 ships under 
Autodes as sent out in 368 to assist Alexander of Pherae against 
Pelopidas ; and it appears from Aeschines (ii. 29 ff.) that about the 
same time the Athenians despatched Iphicrates to Amphipolis M 
KaraoKOWj fiaXXor t&p irpayfi^rmv 4 woKwpid^ Tfjs irAfMf : cp. Com. 
Nep. Iphic 3. Altogether, therefore, the Thebans had good reason 
to fear the growing maritime activity of Athens : cp. §§ 27, 28 notes. 
§ 37* MtyytiktWf i. e. interpreted. 

i^pryKt : perhaps out of the cabinet, where the scribe wrote 
out the Terms of the Peace. 

f Z dc rt . • . dcddcTJCf iv : the content of the vpovyrfpafi^wa, 
§ 38. Tifiay6paif: cp. Dem. xix. 191 AcW Tifiaytfpov Kanfy6fMi 
aviJtwtwptafiwK^ rrrrap* ?rij, and 1 37 {fiatnXtvt\ i^taranfiMit Imh 
Tiftay6pov ml TtrrapoKoirra rdkaw^ »f Xrycrm dcd«MC«ftf airr^ . • . wpmrw 
fiiy *AiMKfUfroKiP frdXiv vfitrtpatf bovkif¥ learcirff/i^v, 1j9 ri/n avuftaxp^ 
avTov icol ^^1^9 typa^€9' clr* ovd«vl wwror* IdtMcc xpi^fUTa rov Xourov, 
Plutarch (Artax. 22) says that the condemnation of Timagoras 
was due to his taking bribes, but in Pel. 30 adds that it was 
rather due to exasperation Bn e^/Saimr iy9y6¥ti iroira— a reason 
which agrees better with Xenophon's /mtA Utkimlbw vdvra 
/SovXfuocro. 

/^oi . . . /SovXf vocro : pres. opt. representing imperf. indie in 
ifraf, recta ; cp. Goodwin, M. T. 673. 

wpovrififftrt . . . ffkarrwro : cp. § 36 note. 

rovf futplovs : the Pan-Arcadian assembly at Megalopolis : cp. 
VL 5. 6 note. 

oT yr, emphatic: cp. Resp. Athen. ii. 17 aptmcti oT yr [cfMcyc 
KirchhoffJ and Anab. i. i. 8 M^hu oT ravras rat wSKns : otherwise 
rare in Attic Greek except as an enditic 

nkaraww : given to Darius Hystaspes by Pythius the Lydian : 
Her. viL 27. 
§ 39. (TuycjcdXcaav, i. e. to Thebes, as appears from the context. 

6 Tlipaift • . • (r^poycda : cp. the similar conduct of Tiribazus in 
387, v. 1.30; cp. L4.3. 

ravro, i. e. rh yrypafAfiiva : a rather unusual construction* 

livKOfirfirit: cp. § 23. 
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t6 wmuLxntiiVf Le. the tenns of the alliance between the 
Thebans, Arcadians, Eleans, &c. : cp. § 32. 
§ 4a Martfow^, * resisted ' : cp. Anab. liL 2. 1 1. 
wtp*pak^ : cp. the Latin ' afiectatio imperii ' ; and for the fact 

§33. 
§ 41. 'EirafMi»«vdaff. This is Xenophon's first mention of the 

great Theban general : cp. Introd. p. xxviii. 

irpocrayayf (r^i : cp. Diod. XV. 75 *£irafMiMMar d* 6 SifiaSog itmh 
dvM&ficttr ^itfiakmif §U IlfXojr^imyaov rov9*Axatovt mu n»at SKKas irAcir 
frpoaiiy6ytrOf Avfjuiw di KtH Novfraierov xol KaXvdfiya (^poupoufupi/if vir* 
*AxM&v HktvdiptHrw: cp. iv. 6. 14. Epaminondas thus secured 
the entrance to the Corinthian Gulf on both sides in the 
Theban interest, and thereby a safe approach by sea to the 
Peloponnese. 

^ttf . • . POV9 : the object of this expedition evidently was to 
effect by force what the Thebans had just failed to effect by 
negotiations. 

o^/ot, i. e. the Thebans. 

T6''Ovtto9: cp. § 15. 
§ 42. irpoairff(r6i>rtfv, 'having supplicated.' 

(^vyadfwrai I the subject must be row *Axaiovff, the Achaean 
democrats. 

§ 43. dimaraa'iwr&p. It is not quite clear, whether Xenophon 
means the Achaean democrats or the Theban opponents of Epami- 
nondas : but the former is more probable, as Idofc Offiaiois follows 
immediately. 

KartaKtvaK&s I for the meaning cp. ii. 2. 5* 

ApluHnds : cp. vii. 3. 4, 9 and iv. 8. 8 : the Thebans imitate 
ever more closely the old imperious policy of Sparta. 

otiUrt iiUmvoPf ' no longer remained neutral ' as before. 
§ 44. dpxolow pSfiovt, i. e. under an oligarchy : hence it appears 
that when two years earlier (§ 18) Epaminondas had forced Sicyon 
to join the Theban side, he had permitted the oligarchical con- 
stitution to stand unaltered. 

6 E(kl>p»¥ : cp. Diod. xv. 70 £{^p«r 6 SiirvMyior, dui^pMv Bpcum 
«al cbroro^f , owcpyovc Xafi^ *Apyc«ovff M$m rvpoafpihu Kpar^as 6i 
rrjf /iri/3oX$r rrrrafMKorra ro^ €vtropmr6TOvt rttv luctmvimw ii^vy6b€W€^ 
di^fMVorac avT&¥ rhs obviaSf ml iroXXwy xP^M'^'^^'' KVfHtvaas futr&ofP6pcvs 
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fIBpoun Kol r^f vSKtttg idwdmvaof, Diodoras antedates the affiur 
some three years. 

/Acyttrror : qp. vil. 3. 8 ffukaSrarot Av Amctdaifiorioir. 

rvxBi impersonal : * when a chance offers.' 

Str/iMPOf . . . dm^vym¥y Le. ^o-fifvoff ^ drc^vyoy [irdXai] W 

§ 45. iw\ rocr . • • 6iJuolou : cp. § I. 

§ 46. mirrovf I to be construed with inoi^aro, 

Xpfiii^rmif : cp. viL 3. 8. 

ifcms . . • difirparrfro : IkaafepaTrivBai is constructed with the 
infinitive, more usually without, but sometimes with ikTrw : cp. iv. 4. 7. 
^•tt is here used, because the dependent clause also depends on 
tnnniKoKovBtu 

rh /At y . . . rii df, adverbial: 'partly • . . partly.' It appears 
from vii. 3. 11 that a Theban commandant and garrison must have 
been present in Sicyon during the whole course of Euphron's 
proceedings. 



CHAPTER II. 

f § z-9. Though hardprt$$ed by tht Afghfts ttmdSkyomumMt i 
ptrsisUd in ihiir Jnemdahip wiih iht L ac t dmt momimu, Th^ hmd airwtuly 
provtd thtirfitUHty a/ thi iim$ afiht Thtban itnaaUm cfLmamm; trndagmH^ 
whtH tht Thtbttns wtn onet man abont io tnUr P^ioponmrnts, thty tUiotrtd 
thtir dfyjwm iht Arghtea and thmr atties, tvm after m irmionms party had 
acitttUly setMid thi acropolis, f § zo-z6. Next year the PhUamant agam 

npdhd an attach of the Argiom and Anadiama. At another thne the 
Theban governor ofSkyon together with Euphron and the Sicyonienu and 
Petteniane entered the PhUaeian t ewr ito ty on a metra uding expedition, but 
was speedUy driven out with considerable loss. Again the Phliatians 
released a Pellenian prisoner withont a ransom, f§ 17-03. The 
PhKasians were hard pressed for provisions : some they got by fore^fs, 
some by pnrchase from Corinth, Chares acted as escort of their conveys. 
On one occasion he was persnadtd to join them in an attach upon the 
Sicyonians, who were fortifying the outpost cf Thyemna, The enemy were 
tahen by surprise, and the PhUasians made the outpost into a fort of 
their own. 
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see-ses b.o. 

§ I. /irircrfixi"((n»v : q>. iii. 2. I note. 

Tpuedpapw : cp. Steph. Byx, s.v. TpucApawoPf ^povpcov r^r ^Xcio- 
irias ; it is the hill with three low stimmitfl^ whidi forms the N£. 
boundary of the Fhliasian plain. The Heraeom is stated by 
Pausanias (ii. 13. 4) to be near the acropolis— on the slope of the 
hill: q>. §§ 6, 11. 

eiMfiUuf : mast have been on the north side of Tricaranum ; 
Xenophon in § 20 returns to the Sicyonians engaged in fortifying 
their outpost. 

fV ri avfiftaxl^ I the fidelity of the Phliasians to the Lacedae- 
monian alliance is the theme of the whole chapter : cp. esp. § 17 
and vii. 3. i. 

//lol dc toKtl : q>. Introd. p. xxxi. 

lUKph irAis : PhliuSi according to v. 3. 16, numbered fnrnucur* 
XiXioc Hpdptf. 

§ 2. ^iXoc • • . iytPWTo. Xenophon seems to refer to the year 
379, when after the surrender of the town by the democrats Agesi- 
laus regulated the constitution in the oligarchical interest : cp. v. 
3. 25. From this time onwards the Phliasians had remained 
faithful to Sparta. 

irrpcoiKtfv . . . ElX«r«»i» . . . vvmiax^v I cp. vi. 5. 259 28 note. 

irioToi dif/ifiMrv: the Phliasian cavalry fought at Leuctra, 
vi. 4. 9. Again, the Phliasians enthusiastically joined Archi- 
damus' army of rescue after the disaster (vi. 4. i8)» supported 
Agesilaus in Arcadia in the following year (vi. 5. 14-17)9 and hurried 
to the Spartan assistance at the time of the first Theban invasion 
in 369 (vi. 5. 29 : cp. the speech of the Phliasian Prodes, viL i. i-i i). 

ifioififtaaif I cp. vi. 5. 29. 

tU npaaiAt I cp. Thuc ii. 56 rfjt AoKmvuajt n^urfta hrtBakdavtov : 
Pans. iii. 24. 4. The town lay on the Cynurian coast. 

ntXktjptls . . . t6t9 : cp. viL i. 18 note ; 4. 17. 
§ 3. cEXX' clS" : iX\d is used as if Xax&vrtt had been a finite verb 
owing to the long parenthesis ^0-09 d* oSroi . . . o^arairav : cp. 
Appendix, p. 361. 

(tvay6g : cp. iii. 5. 7* 

jbrtty . • . 'AfivicXac : cp. vi. 5. 30. 
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/Sovv (cma : q). Anab. iv. 8. 24 fcVca ml wap /«c/m»v ifX^ /S^r. 
§ 4. Wff n&v ^Xffiovyro : cp. vii. I. 23 c/r n^ *AB^9as. 

Mip dta^pov H : tiat^pw adverbial like dia^ptfirtiff. For 4 c/ 
cp. iii. 4. 19. 

§ 5. Mu . . • ^Omcov : for the occasion cp. vii. 1. 15 : the Aigives 
also took part cp. § 8. 

'HXf(Mv : cp. Appendix, p. 361. 

ffpoaffiftfuof • . . \6yo¥f 'made an offer/ i.e. to the Arcadians, 
Argives, and Eleans. 

ol oKowol: the context shows that the Phliasian patriots are 
meant : the Tricaranum did not &11 into the hands of the Argives 
till two years later; cp. § i. 

tff . . . iwUmw : cp. iii. 4. 1 note for the participial construction. 
§ 6. t6, lirka, ' the outpost ' : cp. ii. 4. 6 ; iv. 5. 6. 

iTf funSdoff. Xenophon means apparently that ten squads of five 
guarded the post by night, and that by day one member of each 
squad was left on duty. 

*Hpmor : cp. § I note. 

6fApTOf : cp. vii. i. 17. 
§ 7* iroXiofMcov/ifMH, ' hemmed in.' 

r& . . . fUaw, i.e. the space inside the acropolis, which was, 
as appears from Paus. ii. 13. 3-5, of considerable extent 

§ 8. ^x^'povv, sc. ol iroXrrcu : < the citizens came to close quarters 
with them with reckless desperation,' Dakyns. 

vir* avr&y : i. e. by the citizens. 

ol *Apyuoi : omitted in § 5. 

«ir^ K€^aklpf, The acropolis evidently was on a hill above the 
city on the north side, so that the Arcadians and their allies 
coming from the south along the Nemean road would have to 
circle round the city walls (/murXoOiro) before they reached the 
acropolis : mmk M^oX^y ought to mean Mown from above,' 'from 
a higher level' (cp. § 11), so that the acropolis itself must have been 
built on the slope of the hill, and the Argives must have got round 
to its upper side. 

r«v d* tlvMiv, i. e. the patriotic citizens : for the various 
readings cp. Critical Note and Appendix, p. 361. The meaning 
evidently is, that the patriotic Phliasians who had rushed into the 
acropolis with the retreating conspirators had to fight simultaneously 
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against the enemy on the wall, against the Aigives and their allies 
trying to scale the wall from outside, and against such of them 
(oMh) as had momited on to the towers. 

alrovtf i. e. the towers. 

TtStpurfUpa: according to Paus. ii. 13. 2 the acropolis contained 
a cypress grove and several temples. 

ol • . . tM TUP irvpywv : cp. iiL i. 22. 
§ 9. ^(fjkawwf L e. out of the city. 

Jkmx^pow, i. e. to unite with the Thebans for their attack upon 
Sicyon : cp. § 5 with vii. 1. 18. 

rmp iydoffKowra : Cp. iii. 2. 4 note for the article. 

irifcir . • . (^povaas : infin. of purpose, cp. Goodwin} M. T. 770. 

r^ Swn : denotes a reference to a proverbial expression : cp. 
Hiero^ 3. 5 t^luCtt rf im avr6iiara riytM rf ^cXovimi^ ySytwrBan ; 
Symp. 2. 24 rf (bn 6 o&or ipbmp rkf ^^vxhs rhs Ximat KM/jtlCtu 

jcXmNrfyffXwf : cp. viL !• 32 ; Cyrop. vii. 5. 32 ; and Hom. IL vi. 
484 4 ^ ^pA f^ KifMn 6t(aro icSkw^ Uucpv6€p ytX^aaaa* 

§ 10. rf vcTtp^ Irf c : 368 B. c This attack on Phlins may have 
taken place just after the Arcadians rescued the Argives at 
Epidaurus from Chabrias and the Athenians and Corinthians : cp. 
vii. I. 25. 

ip fwo-^p crx<>v, lit * they held the Phliasians in between their 
own territories ' : i. e. Phlius lay between the Argolis and Arcadia. 

rov iForaftov, i.e. the Asopus : q>. Paus. ii. 5. 2. 

^vXarro/Myovf : ironical, ' holding aloof from the com in the 
plain, lest they should trample it down, as if it belonged to their 
friends,' both Jar6 ^cXiov xapwov and fjJj Konaftn^mtap are dependent 
on ^Xorroficrovr. 

§ II. aZBis: the date is fixed to 366 by the presence of Euphron 
(cp. Introd. p. Ixix), so that Xenophon has now brought his Phliasian 
digression down almost to the same date as his general narrative : 
cp. vii. I. 46 ; 2. I, 20 about Thyamia. 

6 . . . &px^ ' cp. vii. I. 43 and 46 note. 

nAXipcac : cp. vii. 1. 18 ; 2. 2. 

Eff^pMv . . . fuo4ot^povt : cp. viL i. 46. 

rov Tpucapdpov : cp. § I. 

Korii . . . frvXof : on the NE. side of the dty. 

tcarh Kt^akffp o^rwr, ' above them' : cp. § 8. 
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§ 12. 061c ^rif (Toy, ' did not allow them to enter the plain ': q>. iL 
4. 1 1. To give any force to cwa, one must suppose that there was 
a dip in the ground between the Phliasians and the enemy. 

§ 13. kmK^ rov Tpijcapdyov, i.e. meaning to join the Pellenians, 
they fetched a compass up the slopes of Mount Tricaranum to 
avoid a ravine {il>dpay() formed by a stream which flows from 
east to west just to the south of the city. 

^oTt . • . i<lHKMak : the more usual construction is Ikort fuj : 
rffp avrrofiw, SC. 6do¥, 

fUKp6p . . . wpontfi'^tfTtt, having ' escorted their retreating foes 
a little way up the steep/ Dakyns. 

rrjv napik t6 rtlxoff SC. 6dor, i.e. along the east wall of the city. 
§ 14. dffofAcywy : SC rmp IIfXX7rftnr : gen. abs. cp. i. I. 36. 
§ 15. \aijarp6y: adverbial with iraum(orrcr. 

&amp . . . wtpUkdpa/AiiK&nt (better wapaMpofifiK&m : cp* Critical 
Note), 'like men who had raced to see a sight/ Dakyns. 
§ 16. wpd^wop : Schneider writes it as a proper name. 

irwff olfK • • . ^17 : cp. Introd. p. xxxiii. 
§ 17. tlpyorrof i.e. by the dmrtlxwfta which the Argives had (§ l) 
established upon Mount Tricaranum, apparently just after the 
incursion described above, §§ 11-15. 

Tifi^p, i. e. the money to pay for the provisions. 

rovf wopi(owTat tunrparr6iupou This seems very otiose : Madvig 
therefore proposes roU KOfuCovrat, sc rik /inr^ia, ' getting men to 
procure the provisions.' Hartman conjectures dunropcuoirffr, but the 
word can hardly mean, as he would have it, ' to escort safely through 
the midst.' Dobree's conjecture r^v wapawofjoniw (the following n)y 
irapajrofonpf being rejected) yields the best sense : cp. Critical Note. 

iyyvvfrdf, i. e. to go bail for the beasts of burden in case they 
fell into the hands of the enemy. 

§ 18. Xaptira : cp. § lo and Diod. xv. 75 ^Xtiaaiois df (367-366 
B.C) voKtfimffUpois vw ^Apytlmp XiSpi^r, (m* ^hBfpmuuf wtfti^tMt arpar' 
fiy6Sf furh dvv^fucH ifiotfiffO't rotip ^XcoHrfocr iroXiopffov/icMMr* MXi^ffvr 
ti Tovf 'Apyriovr liva\ ftaxQ^s Kal n^y ia^tdktuuf mptwoifja'at roU 
^Xttaalois iirawfjXBwp cir rdr 'A^^Miff. 

iytporro : the subject is by no means obvious. Hartman's cor- 
rection /yi'rcro (i. e. Chares) should be adopted : cp. Critical Note. 

•U ri)y IlffXX^i^y. By this time the Pellenians must.ooce 
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more have joined the Lacedaemonians (q>. viL 4. 17) and so 
become friendly to the Phliasians, perhaps in consequence of the 
generous treatment of their comitryman narrated in § 16. 

iyopdaa^m: apparently in PeUene, notwithstanding rjk df /c 
KopbBw ^yovfifym of the previous section. 

§ 19. Kpyav . . . fftxoiTo, 'set to work' : cp. v. 3. 2 and Cyrop. viL 
I. 27 «ff d^ fla4m *Aff n y ip tnif i» ^pyf ^t^a r^ Kvpoy, criWtffrm Koi 

fuxfn v6ppm : cp. Isocr. xv. 4 i^xpi w6ppm rift ^ktKiat. 
§ 2a x^pioiff i. e. Thyamia : cp. § i. A comparison of these two 
sections fixes the dates of these occurrences. 
rpimiip : cp. Critical Note. 

imKoltmamf ' consult ' : cp. vL 3. 8 and vii. i. 27 : in this sense 
the active b more common. 

/rtrcrc ixim^ : used absolutely, 'you wfll have secured a 
stronghold (Thyamia) whence to harass the enemy.' 

§ 21. S<ra th ntC^f tciarlf 'made the preparations necessary for 
infiutry ' : vL l. 10 ; 2. 27 wdpra Saa tU nnfftaxiav waptaKtvdCtro, 
§ 22. aifTov : cp. Appendix, p. 362. 
rrjt Apas I a kind of partitive genitive dependent on fuxp^ wp6 
dvvros ^X/ov. 

§ 23. Ktipv^amt rii C^vyt ' a Strange expression, meaning ap- 
parently ' ordering out by the voice of the herald ' : in such cases it 
is usually constructed with an infinitive, as in Cyrop. iv. 2. 32 : 5. 
41. Hartman conjectures (cv^oirfr : cp. Critkal Note. 

IWircp . . . T€ixos : the work was slow in completion : cp. vii. 
4. 1. 

CHAPTER III 

If z-5. A099t«u, gtmml oftk€ AreadmnSt r uohftd io fmU «fi tnd to tki 
tyrant^ o/Skytm, Etuphnm/Ud to thi Marboitr, wkick A# ddwtnti ovtr to 
tht LaekUuffHmkms, With ikt Mp o/soms mtremmms ht ona mon madt 
kmtatff masttr <^ Hn ciiy, though th€ HhgboH h^rmost stiii rttaimd tht 
acropolis. Then hg set out to Thtbes to pertuadi ths tmthoritits to rKogmat 
hit supnmacy in Sicyon. Hi$ nwmin foUowsd him and w i ur dtnd him 
thin, §f 6-xa. Th€ Thgban mttgistmtn brought the assasm'MS h^on th§ 
CouncU, All diftied tht dung$ savi oh€ who dtfmdid Uu vigflUeomtmu of 
thf ad* Thg Thibana aeqmtttd thg occtiMsd: but thi Sicyottidn dtmocnd* 
Euphron in thrir marhtt-plaa tmd Ml worship him as thsn^ Jimndtr, 
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§ I. mpi TovTW rhp xP^vop, i. e. 366 : q>. Introd. p. Ixix. 

Aiiwar : another Aeneas of Stympbalus is mentioned in Anab. 
iv. 7. 13. Casaubon conjectured that the Aeneas of the Hellenics 
was Aeneas Tacticus, the author of the Treatise on Sitgp 
Operations. 

9rpanjy6u Freeman, comparing Diod. xv. 62 (AvKOfufdifff 6 
Mawrtptvff arponryor &y rSr *ApKabmp) conjectures that he was the 
single Federal General at the head of the whole League: cp. 
Federal Government, pu 159. 

rit /y rf Zucvflon : cp. vlL I. 44. 

tk rifp AitpAnoKiM. The citadel was at the time held by 
a Theban harmost, who must, therefore, have given his support to 
Aeneas : cp. § 4 ; viL 2. 1 1. 

&«v d<fyfuiror, i.e. not by decree of the people, but through the 
caprice of Euphron : cp. vii. i. 46. 
§ 2. r^ XtftcVa : some three or four miles distant from the dty. 

Uaffiiuikop : probably the same Pasimelus as in iv. 4. 4, 7. 

ri cvmtaj^ iptoTptffitTOf i. e. he began once more to pose as an 
ally of Sparta. For his previous connexion with Sparta cp. vii. i. 44. 

^^fi4>o9 dtldoTo: cp. vii. 1. 18. 
§ 3. iavT6w : cp. Appendix, p. 362. 

d^fior Konurniaat, * had set up a democracy ' : cp. viL i. 44. 

vfiat, i. e. the Lacedaemonians. 
§ 4. dKkii ydp: the force of the particles seems to be: ^kawevtr 
(axXa), what effect Euphron's speech had on the Lacedaemonians, 
I pass over for the present ; far (yap)^ since I have begun, I wish, 
&C.' : cp. vii. 2. 1. 

QflPaicv Apftoarov : cp. vii. 2. II. 
§ 5. Totr ipxoviri : apparently the Boeotarchs. 

avo9^(irrouo'iy : for the date cp. Introd. p. Ixix. 
§ 7. &noKoyriK€t : cp. Appendix, p. 362. 

vtr€popa9 . . • tlMff : for the moods cp. Goodwin, M.T. 555. 

TiPi fufp, correlative to {nnpopSa^ fUw, 

Tovf mp\ *ApxuiP KoX 'Yir6Ttf9 : cp. v. 4. 2, 7. 

ov ^9^ . . . aXXd : this parenthetical remark separates the verb 
irtimpffravBt from its object rw£ . . • *Yw6npf. Cp. Appendix, p. 362* 

r£y 4>a^pik irpodor&v : for the adverb with a sul^tantive cp. ii» 
3. 38 ; 4- 3 ; v. 4. 14 ; vii. 3. 8. 

ZKN. HILL. U 
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§ 8. wapakafi^p iU» : the three counts in the accusation are dis* 
tinguished by iih • . • ^ i^iw • • • leai fi^y. 

^iXa(raroff : cp. vii. I. 44 : cp. Critical Note. 

rhp Xififfra : cp. § 2. 

o{ ^ArcoToc : the assassins of Euphron belonged to this party ; 
cp.§5. 

§ 10. U<»9 . . . ^x^iu9w. The meaning, though obscure, seems 
rightly to be explained by Breitenbach, < " he came of his own free 
will/' which he would not have done, had he been our enemy : 
rather would he as an enemy have kept at a distance from Thebes.' 
This explains 6w€x6fttpop tfjt Iffurtpas w6\€mt, 

irov Ixw. The participle refers to f^iftrl rtr; construe Kx'^p 
dirodci^oi, ' where can he show a treaty subsisting between Greeks 
and either traitors or' Ac — ^so that such a traitorous tyrant as 
Euphron could not justly be put to death. Cp. Appendix, p. 362. 

§ II. iytayifiovs • • • frvfiitaj^drnpf 'liable to arrest in any of the 
allied states ' : the speaker means that the Sicyonians as the allies 
of the Thebans had by treaty the right to demand of them the 
surrender of any fugitive like Euphron : cp. Plut. Lys. 27 Aojccdof- 
fUwioi • . . ff^^uraiTO row ^cvyoan^r /{ *A$iip&p 6yctylfiovt thm warra^ 
X^ft^f ^Kair6viow di rove itnarafupovt rmr &yova't I cp. Critical Note. 

rtnfA»pfiK6ras Zma^M : for the periphrasis cp. viL 5. 18 and 
Anab. vii. 6. 36 KttrcuctKop&nt ZirtaB€, 

rnnoitjKtPMf sc ^fU* 

aurovff, i.e. you yourselves. 
§ 12. 4p Tj ^pf. Plutarch (Arat 53) records that the Sicyo- 
nians paid a similar honour to Aratus, notwithstanding an apx^tof 

&f ipXTt^^' 80 the Amphipolitans honoured Brasidas, 
Thuc V. II. 

ol irXcurroi, ' the masses.' 

CHAPTER IV 

I X. Oropus was seiaed by somt exiUs* Tht Athimtms fHanktd to 
ncovtr Un pioetj stntUmg far Charts from Thyamku Ths 
rscapiurtd thiir harbour, Betng uttsufporUd by iheir aUiss, ths 
nivwd^ Uavmg Oropus in ths hands ^ ths Thsbans to await 
if fly 3* Lycomsdss psrsHodsd ths ArcadtOH Ten Thousand to allow him to 
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mgoHai€ an aOuma with Atktns, Ht wtu stteets^fiti m kU mimiony bui 
perishtd on fas rttum voyagt, 11 4i 5* Th§ Alkmmu pUumnig «t 

SHTpfiu upon Connik, ih§ Corinthians dismisaed thnrAthiman garrison and 
rtfiiSid to admit Charts and his fluL §§ 6-x z. Thi Corinthians, weafy 

o/war^ asked ths Tlhsbans if thty would consent to a peaee with th emse l ves 
and their allies. Receiving a favourable answer, they laid their proposals 
before the Spartans s and though the Spartatu refused to end the war so 
long OS Messene remained independent, the Corinthians, PMiasians, and 
others made their peaee with the Thebans, The Arghm, however, failed to 
comply with its conditions, §§ 19-14. Some SieUiem troops sent by 

Dionysius the Younger helped the Leuedaemonians 'to recover Sellasia. The 
Eleans having^seised Lasion, the ArretdiaHS invaded their country, defeeded 
them in battle, captured men^ of their cities, garrisoned the Crotuon, and 
penetrated as far as the market-place ofEHs, || 15, t6. Previous to this 
the democrats in Elis had allied themselves with the Arcadians and seised the 
acropolis. Being expdled from therwe and exiled, they had seised on Fylos, 
(§17, 18. Afterwards the Arcadiems made another attempt to capture Elis, 
but were prevented by the Achaeans : in revenge they seised Olurus^ which, 
however, after a long siege wets reco v ered by the Pellenittn oligarchs, 
%\ i9'95. Once more the ArcetSans inveided Elis, To create a diversion 
Arthidamus and the LaceeUtemonians seiMed Ctomnus, * The Arcadians 
thereupon besieged the Spartan garrison in Cromnus, and foiled all Arehi* 
damns' ejforis to relieve it, in one skirmish wounding Archidamus emd 
slaying many of his followers, %% 06, a^, The Eleans captured Pylos, 

putting all the democratical exiles to deetth. The Lacedaemonians succeeded 
in rescuing most of their troops besieged at Crvmnus, The remaineUr fell 
into the hemds of the enemy, §§ 98-39. The ArcaeUans s tr en g t he ned 

then' garrison at Olypnpia, meaning with the help of the Pisaiatu io celebraie 
the Olympic festival. When the dety arrived, the Eleans attempted to 
dispossess them, and actually peneiraied as far as the Great Altar, hoping 
performed proc^gies qf valour beyotid behef. || 33-35. The ManHneans 

lutving refused to handle the sacred treasures were condemned by the Ten 
Thousand of breaking up the ArtaeUan League, Their example epread, and 
the Ten Thousemd voted to use no more of the treasures, T^is vote 
strengthened the oligarchs, so that their opponents in alarm invited Theban 
interfermce. Then the Arcadians made peace with the Eleans and r e st ored 
to them the president over the temple of Zeus, §§ 36-^0. WhUe the 

Arcadians were celebrating the peace at Tegea, the Thsbem com ma nda n t at 
the solicitation qf certain Arcadians arrested all the oligeuxhs cm whom he 
could lay hands. Next dety the Mantineans demanded the release qf their 
fellow dtiaens and offered to go beat for all the rest, until they should be duly 
tried. The Thebcms released them alL An accusation was brot^hiagaifist the 
commandant at Thebes, Epamitumdas threatened to meaxh into ArcaeUa, 

U9 
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§ I. 7ifit» . • . ^(ififfM : for the phrase cp. vi. 1. 19. 

rttxiC^rrmv : q>. vii. 2. 23. 

'QpiMr&r . . . coTf X^^^. Oropus, a sea-port on the Euripasy 
near the mouth of the Asopus, as conunanding the frontier and the 
road across it as well as the passage of the Euripiis, had always 
been a bone of contention between the Boeotians and Athenians. 
At the beginning of the Peloponnesian War it had been held by the 
Athenians (Thuc ii. 23) ; in 412 it was betrayed to the Boeotians 
(Thuc viii. 60), but shortly afterwards must have become inde- 
pendent, for in 402 the Thebans in response to some Oropian 
fugitives, who as the result of internal dissensions had been esled, 
made themselves masters of the city, rebuilt the town seven stadia 
away from the sea (Diod. xiv. 17), and after an interval incorporated 
it with Boeotia. Once more the Oropians seem to have recovered 
independence, perhaps in accordance with the Peace of Antalddas ; 
for Isocrates about 373 (xiv. 20) speaks of its restoration to Athens 
by the voluntary act of the Oropians themselves, probably as the 
result of some further internal troubles ; and in the same speech 
(§ 37) speaks of constant intrigues on the part of the Thebans to 
recover the town. Diodorus (xv. 76) gives a different account of 
the Athenian loss of Oropus here recorded (which, however, is not 
irreconcileable with Xenophon's) — 0«fu<rmy *Eprrplas rvptavot 
^Uptoiwhp learfXa/Sffro* ravrrpf dc r^v ir^Xiv oSctof *ABfiPaittp irapaX6ytig 
aiTf/SaXff. TMV yhp *KBi(¥tdmv vrpartwravrmw iw* avrov Koi iroXv rais 
dvpdfjLtaw xnrfpfx^rrttPf ol Bijpaiot pori$^ayT§t alrf Ka\ irapaXafidtrnt 
cV irapaKaraBrJKfi r^y w6Xiw ovk airtd^Musp, Probably, therefore, o2 
^rvyoiTCff effected their return to Oropus by the aid of the tyrant 
Themison : cp. Dem. xviiL 99 ; Aeschin. iii. 85. 

dir aMpf Le. against Oropus; Haitman, however, supposes 
that after neircXry^^ a whole sentence in which the name of 
Themison appeared, has fallen out, and accordingly refers the 
pronoun to him : cp. Critical Note. 

6 Xifujp : cp. viiL 3. 2. 

fitxpi ^iKfft : whether this arbitration ever took place, and what 
share the Athenian general Chabrias and the statesman Callistratus 
had in the affair, is a matter of hopeless uncertainty owing to the 
confusion of the authorities : cp. Grote, x. 47 ; Schaefer, Dem. 93 sqq. 
Oropus at any rate long remained in the hands of the Thebajis. 
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§ 2. 6 AvKo/i^ift : cp. vii. I. 23. 
Tovf fivplovt : q>. vi. 5. 6 ; vii. i. 38* 

trpdrrfufi for the attitude of the Arcadians towards the 
Thebans cp. vii. i. 23-26. 

6yaB6v X cp. Appendix, p. 362. 
§ 3. daifion«»nini : cp. vi. 4. 3 fdij yiclp, &r 7owf , rh b<aiti&»unf l(yrv. 
ol ^vyctdfr: probably Arcadian oligarchs: cp. Paus. viii. 
27. 3-5. Xenophon's brevity leaves the whole matter very 
obscure. 

§ 4. tMvTot . . . t^ . . . dKovvarrcff dc : the same anacoluthon as 
in IV. 8. 9. Demotion is otherwise unknown. 

'AAjvaibi i^povpow : cp. viL 1. 19, 2$, 41 notes. 
ra d^Koia: of soldier's pay : cp. Anab. vii. 7. 14 r((rf iSsruwu, trap 
rh bUata Sfx^aiv o2 trrpartSnat, 
§ 6. fipayKaCoFTo, i. e. the Athenians : cp. § 3. 
Kparovfupovt I for the fact cp. the speech of the Corinthian 
Cliteles, vi. 5. 37. 
{ 7* ^frofitwtft, sc. tlpfjwTfc. 
§ 8. /y Keupf : so iii. 4. 9. 

§ 9. ravrfft artprfOijpai : cp. Isocr. vi. 1 1 wpoBuftrnt ol avmtaxP^ 
aviifiiffovXtvKotriP vfup (roir AcuccdacfxoWbcv), w )(pij Mtva^vt/p 6ii^rra% 
woitjaaaSai r!jp tlfiffptiP, olt vfulf butaitft hw 6pyi{ourBt iroXv /mSXXop ) 
roU d( apX9^ itroaratrip ^iiAv . • • r^y y^ ^^p, Ijp ^/up ol np&yopoi fura 
noKX&p Ktpdvpttp 4p itrraKoaims irtai itrtjardfUpiH MirfXivor, ravrtip ip 
^h^ XP^^ irt /^oiHny vftag diro^aXcIr, ^r o(V' awpnrtrnpap rg Aajct* 
daiiiopi (TVfK^pdy o(rrf dciyorc'par o^dnror* ^ cv/MiV ^dvyT^Tiray acrJL 
Isocrates wrote this oration about 366 B. C 
§ 10. 6ya<rBipT9t . . . o{ Oij^acoi : Cp. Introd. p. xxxiii. 
/^' ^ ?x<iy rrfp iavT&p iK&mnn^ i.e. on the basis of the Persian 
rescript, that each state should be autonomous and Messene inde* 
pendent (cp. viL i. 36 ; Isocr. vi. 1. c). This probably accounts for 
Diodorus* (xv. 76) erroneous statement, that the peace was ejected 
through the intervention of the Persian king, and was universally 
accepted by the Greek states, putting an end to ^ re \a>MPuAs cat 
BoiMTueor irtfXcfior, which had lasted five years since the battle of 
Leuctra. 
§ II. U Tfit Qvoftlas: cp. § I. 
a»ff . . . tfx^pTos, i. e. as though they (the exiles) were occupying 
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it as a portion of their own (i. e. Argive) territory : q>. Critical 
Note and Appendix, p. 362. 

wapdkafi^ttf 1. e. the Argives took the post on Tricaranum away 
from the exiles. 

lilxaf : q>. § I fi^xP^ iliaii. 
§ 12. W€p\ rovroif rhur XP^'^^t S^7 • I^iod. xv. 73. 

2cXXao>/ar : qx vL J. 27 and Diod. xv. 64 7 /Uw o^ wpAni /upts 
r£v Bociir«ov lijp voptioM iwoiTfOWO M n)v ZcXXiurtav KoiXiiviUniw w^Xuf, 
mi To^ TJ^ Ktrroucovrrat iwianftn t&p AoKibaifiaid^p, 
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Aatn&va : qi. iii. 2. 30, and for the claims of the Eleans which 
had been confirmed by the Persian king cp. vi. 5.2,6; vii. i. 26, 38. 
For the seizure cp. Diod. xv. 77 o{ yiip *Kpti63^wf ^vyahtt 6piuj$4pTni( 
"HXftdor iearcX<Ooirro rtjt 6pof»n(oiUinif Tpufnikias X^P^^ ^XVP^^ ^ npotni' 
y6ptvrm AaatA/w. ix noW&p di xp*^***^ *vpi Ttjf Tpi^Xlas ^/A^ur^iyrovy 
^hpK&fkt icfll *HXf IOC, KoI KOT^ rhs iieartpttp 4p rtSg fiMraPokats imtpox^ 
iwahXh^ invpUvov rift X^P^* '^^^ ^ ^^^ ifWOKtifUPOVt xaipovt r&p 
*Apirddtf>v KparovPTUP rfjp TpttfivKlap, irpoil)dm rwv iftvy6it§p atftopovpro 
ravrrpp t&p *ApiMmp ol *HX€ioc 

§ 13. irapayyi£Xayrcr. According to Diodorus (1. c.) the Arcadians 
first sent envoys to demand the restoration of the place, and when 
ftiis was refused, summoned troops (rom Athens, their new ally 
(§ 6), and with their help made the attack. 

ol rpuucdcioi : probably picked foot soldiers, the four hundred 
being horsemen, as appears from §§ 16, 31 : cp. vii. 2. 10, and 
Critical Note. 

4k iroXXov, ' at a great distance,' opposed to Sft/itn : cp. iii. 3. 9. 

th x^^P^^ * ^* ^^* 4* 34* 

noXkovt : cp. Diod. L c irXciovr t&p duucotru^p arparutr&p 

iwtfiakop* 

§ 14. r&p *AKpt^p€lmp: cp. iii 2. 30 and Diod. xv. 77 cv^ y^p ol 

pip 'Apxadcff pMTtmpurStpnt rf irptmp^pan iarpdrtvaop iwl n^'HXc(ay, 

Ka\ fix 09 irdXcir Mdpyapa ical Kp6piOPf tn di Kvwapi09'la» col 

Kopv<l>d(rtop, 

BpavoTov : near the source of the Peneus : cp. Diod. xv. 17. 

rh Kp6pwp: the hill which overhangs Olympia on the north 
side, called in the next sentence r6 'OXvpvuuAp Spor. 
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MapyoWof : q>. iii. 3. 25. 

i9d6rrmp''irpMrrmp : q>. Thuc iv. 76. 

vpoMxi^K&ntp : for the gen. abs. cp. ii. 4. 39. 

r!jw v6ktPf i. e. Elis. 

avrmPt i. C r&v *HXc(t»v. 
§ 15. dca^opd: for the previous dissensions at Elis in 398 B.C. 
cp. iii. 3. 27. 

'ApTffioy : q>. vii. i. 33. 
§ 16. Uvkw : on the Peneus seven or eight miles east of Elis on 
the road from Olympia to Elis ; Pans. vi. 23. 5. 

§ 17. avrdy "OXovpopi for the genitive q>. Dem. xxiii. 154 
KanKaiAfi6pti Zc^cv nil Ktfifnipa ml "tkwp air&p, Olurus was 
evidently in the district of Pellene ; Leake placed it at the entrance 
to the valley of the Sys. 

wdkip . . . cfr rfip wmiaxtwi Cp. viL 3. 18 note. It appears 
from the next section that the discontented democrats must in 
consequence have joined the Arcadians. 
§ 19. KvXX^i^ : cp. iii. 3. 37. 

iinrapxof : a similar official at Elis is mentioned by Plutarch 
(Philop. 7). 

acnoff . . . oi/yo^foi : for the absence of the article cp. vii. 5. 17 
oirioi itip iyipowro trmBiiPai wopra rit €(m. 

avftfiaxoi. Little is heard of Elis after its reduction by King 
Agis in 397. In 374 the Eleans had furnished the Spartans with 
a contingent of ships against the Athenians in Corcyra (vi. 3. 3), 
but after Leuctra they had taken the Theban side. The immediate 
cause of their seeking the Spartan alliance again must have been 
their hostility against the Arcadians. 

§ 2a oiroXa/Sctr. This is Jacob's conjecture, in the sense of 
' to cast off' : cp. L 1. 16 voOr • • . ibviXi^/MPat vr* a^rov. Xenophon, 
however, only thus uses the verb in the passive : cp. Critical Note 
and Appendix, p. 363. 

*Apxi^fU)f : Agesilaus* son : cp. viL I. 38. 

lurik r&p iroXirAv : cp. iv. 4. 19. 

Kp&fipop : cp. Athenaeus (x. p. 453 a), who tells an anecdote 
of the siege, woKlxPtop 8* iarip Idpvfitpop wXifoiop Meyakfit U6Kn», 

7MP dttdcxa 'K6xi^ I cp. Appendix, p. 347, and vii. 5. la 
§ 31. r^ff Znplndotz from this passage we may infer that the 
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inhabitants of this district as well as of Caryae and Sellasia (vi. 
5. 27 ; viL 4. 12) had revolted from Sparta at the time of Eparai- 
nondas' first invasion. 

§ 22. U* otf * across/ or ' over which.' 

%m6 rovr^f ' at the foot of this hilL' 

rove hnpirovs : cp. § 33 and vL 5. 6 note ; vii. 5. 3 ; Diod. xv. 62, 
67 ol icoXovficnM /iriXcKToi ivrtt mprtuwrx^ikuti ; Hesych. iwap6ifroi : 
ToyfAa ^ApKodmbp /taxift^arw luA ol waph *KpK&in brifi6atfn ^vXmccff. 

fir dvo, ' in double file' : so iiL i. 22. 
§ 23. Korit KtpaSf * in column ' : cp. vL 2. 30 iw\ iupi»f ; Hipparch. 
4* 3 ^^ ^^ irrty&p 6d&p iXawfft . » • tls lupas fiyifticm, 
§ 25. irXijo'ioy 6yr»p, SC tS»» *hpKahmv. 

^XS/upoi : cp. Polyaen. i. 41. 4 *Apxl^os Kparowr^p *Apicdb»p 
a^^ (Ibtf mptifupos iir6 rpaviuierot ^Airav imKtipvKtwraro wtfA P€Kp&p 
iptup€<nmtf ^ir«r fjuj xai ol Xocirol irpocrairrfXouro. 
§ 26. cirl r^y IlvXoy : cp. § 16. 

Toir nvXiois : mostly Elean democrats, § 16. 

Qakofi&Pf a strong fortress in Elis, the site of which is placed 
by Leake (Morea, ii. 204) on the Achaean frontier near the modem 
village of Santameri : cp. Polyb. iv. 75. 

tyyvf biaKoaioiP I for the genitive cp. Anab. v. 7. 9 ryy^ /ivpimp : 
contrast ii. 4. 32 ; iv. 2. 16. 

Mapyavtas : cp. § 14. 
§ 27. (roOy Karit rolft *Apytiov£ : cp. Critical Note; ' the stockade 
opposite the Argives/ i. e. that part of it which the Argives had to 
defend. For the Aigives cp. § 11. 

»(;v\dpfiaap : &ira( \ey6fJitPOp I cp. Hescyh. 6(v\afirivai t6 6$€ms 
XapioBai toO wpayparot. 

6i7/3atoc, probably Thebans left as garrisons in some of the 
Arcadian towns by Epaminondas on his ,first invasion of the 
Peloponnese : cp. viL i. 42 ; 3. 4 ; and § 36. 
§ 28. ircpl Toi/t 'HXciovr mIxop I for the phrase q>. v. 4. 57 w€p\ 

TOVTOP ^P. 

rrjp . . . 'OXvforlap : cp. § I4. 

'OXvfuriaieot; frow, i.e. Olympiad 104, 364 ac: cp. Introd. 
p. Ixxi. 

irpJnois : cp. iiL 2. 31 note. 

6 . . • /i^ , . , ol fipipai : according to Boeckh (comment on 
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Pindar, OL iii. 19) the festival was celebrated on the first full moon 
after the summer solstice, which sometimes fell in the [Elean or 
Olympian] month of Apollonius, and sometimes in Parthenius, i. e. 
in the Attic month of Hecatombaeon O^ly)* Alter all the contests 
had been introduced it lasted from the eleventh to the fifteenth day 
of the month inclusive : cp. Smith, Diet. Antiq. ii. 270. 

'Axotovff : for the alliance cp. §§ 17, 18. 
§ 29. rh dpofuKii rov ircrra^ov : the names and order of the 
contests seem to be preserved in a distich quoted by Eustathias, 
conunenting on Hom« IL xxiii. 621 

Skfta md&p bUrKov re fiokfj kqI Acoyror ^p«4 
Ka\ bp6fios ^di ir6Xfi, ftia d* tirXtro iroffi rcXfvr^ 

ol , , . d<l>iK6fupoif i. e. the competitors left in for the wrestling, 
the last of the five events. 

ip Tf bp6fjuf, i.e. the stadium, just outside the Altis or Sacred 
Enclosure on its eastern side. 

rov /Sm/aov : the great altar of Zeus, standing nearly in the 
centre of the Altis. 

r6 rtiJLtpos. It appears from the context that the rt/upos must 
have included land outside the Altis, on the western bank of the 
Cladeus. 

Ttfp *AXrty : cp. Pans. v. la l rd df ^cror t6 Upip rov ^^, 
napawoitfa'amt ro ^yofu^'AXriy A iraXiuoO JcaXotkri. 

*A$fipaimp df Imms : for the Athenian alliance cp. §§ 1-6, 13 note. 
§ 30. tM, 66rtpa : cp. vi. 2. 7 note. 

KOToflipopov/npoi . . . Karaif^popovfupoi : for the anaphora cp. ii. 3. 

5S ; V. I. 35- 

§ 31. rov povKtvTtipiov I to the south of the Temple of Zeus. 

rov r^ff 'Eartas Upov . . . ^ciSrpov : the sites of these two buildings 
have not been indentified. 

rov fuydkov paov : the temple of Zeus in the SE. portion of the 
Altis. 

oXXoc re. . . ml aMt I the subject of the finite verb forms only 
a part of the persons denoted by the participle : cp. iv. 4. i. 

r&p rptoKwrimp Z cp. § 13* 

2rparSkas: cp. § 1 5. 

§ 32. <riafp»fiara: for the crowds assembled at Olympia cp. 
Justin, xiii 5 praesente universa Giaeda in mercatu Olympiaco. 
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ihrocrravpoviTir, used absolutely like air«rf /x*(c in i. 3. 4. 

Mf • • • irodfovioi^: q>. Aristides, Eleus. Orat p. 452 rnp 
d* /r* *AX^if I^^XV ^MwA* irX^y Zva tteX rovrg avfifioKop od 
^ovXoy Murn mpii rod Ac^ ^ rwy airofrrtpovfiipmif HXfia kbI 
puaj. 
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§ 33* rots (tpoiir xphiuun : q>. Diodorus' account of the same event 
(xv. 82} *ApK6d€t /i€r& nuraimp Kotpg Tt&tuoSmt vtnjpxp*^ t6p iy&pa rmp 
*0\vfiirimPf Ka\ iicvpUvop rov Upou xal tAp /r alftf xfll"^'^'^^* 
Toiff iwaphmn I cp. § 23. 

MaiTiyf Iff 6nr^9f^apro : Diodonis (L c) states just the opposite : 
rwv dc MayiWity iptikafidprmp th rovr c&'ovf /3(ovr 06c 3X/ya rmp 
ipa&fjitoTWPf Icnrcvdov ol irafKirofU}<ravrcr buuutrix^ip rhp vp6s *HXc(ov( 
woKtfiOP, tpa fjJi d&atp ip tlpffpff \6yop r«»y JtpdkttSiprt^p, t&p di SkXmp 
'Aptcahmp povkofi^pmp avpOtaSat ripf tlp^pfip^ ardatp ipbnftrap wp6t roift 
6ii09Bp€it* ytpopiptw oZp bvotp iraipn^p avptfieupt rrjt fup rovr 
Tcycorar, rrjt df rovr MaynptU ^ycMai. Xenophon*s acoounti 
however, is evidently to be p re fer red, confirmed as it is by numerous 
and consistent details, and more especially by the peace with the 
Eleans (§ 35) brought about by the Mantineans and the rest of 
the Anti-Theban party. 

r6 yiyp6fitpop ftipot, i. e. the Mantinean share towards the pay- 
ment of the Epariti. 

ro^ fivplovt : cp. vi. 5. 6 ; vii. I. 38. 
§ 34. jca^toraiTo tig rovr /irapfrovr, Le. began to enroll themselves 
among the Epariti 

tw* ^Mipoit, 'in the power of the opposite party,' i.e. the Anti- 
Mantinean party. 

dcoicffxfipun^cff : cp. Anab. i. 9. 17 iroXXA duuitmf o^rf ^mx**- 
piCtTO, 

XaK^piaxu: this illustrates the utter confusion of states and 
parties in the Peloponnesus: the democratic Mantineans, say 
their opponents, supported by the more oligarchically inclined of 
the rest of the Arcadians, are likely to seek aid from the Spartans, 
who in 385 had destroyed their dty (v. 2. 7) and done their utmost 
to prevent its restoration after Leuctra (vi. 5. 4). 
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{ 3S* o^ M^f i* t. the Thebans. 

ol d< rh Kp6rurra . . • fiovk§v6iit90i : q>. vii. 5. I MtufrtwiU n Koi 
T&¥ SXXttp *Apiaido»y ol nydo/ifyot rrjf nffXoiroivi9<roi;, L e. the oligarchi- 
cal party : cp. Introd. p. xxxiii. 

iroXcfiov oMp df outo : for the litotes cp. iv. 4. 6 iroXirtior . . • 
^t oMp ihiopTO, 

rov . . . Upcv^ * the temple.' 

iirodMpnt, Le. to the Eleans. 

oUfr$aif pleonastic : gramatically dependent on M/uCop. 
§ 36. Ttytarup : cp. Diod. xv. 82 ; and for the local feud between 
Tegea and Mantinea cp. vi. 5. 10 and Thuc. v. 65. 

4p Ttyt^ . • . r&p Bocwrwv: cp. the Theban harmosts in the 
Achaean towns (viL i. 43) and in Sicyon (viL 2. li). 

r&p ipx^irmp ol ^/Sov/kmu : Cp. § 34 of tup 6px6pr»p duucfXi^M- 

Tovf aiajpovpTaSf ' those who were feasting ' : cp. Cyrop. iv. 2. 1 1 ; 
iiairiajpmp iv. 8. 18 ; and frvowyyovcri v. 3. 20. 

4 hflfMoala olida : its use is not further specified. 
§ 37. iroXXol dc : cp. Appendix, p. 362. 

^aap d' ot . . . a^cuTo, 'while not a few had been allowed 
to pass the gates.' 

ovdtU . . • JaroXtiir&ai I a parenthesis explanatory of o{ «i2 dc^ 
T&p nvX&p iifMtpTo : the only persons troubled with any apprehen- 
sion were those who were afraid of giving account of r& Up^ 

Xp^/wra. 

tyyvs : Mantinea was about twelve miles distant from Tegea« 
§ 38. Mtpa a$tovp K^hutop, ' they said that they claimed that no 
one ' &c 

§ 39. ori xp^tuTo Tf vpayfianf cp.ii. 1.2 : for the opt. mood cp. 
Goodwin, M. T. 677. 

&t df ly : for &s with the infinitive instead of a finite verb cp. iii. 
4.27; vi s. 42. 

§ 40. I<liaaap : cp. iii. 5. 21. 
r6 yhp ift&p : for the transition to ora/. net. without t^ cp. 
i. I. 27 note. 

i7/i«y di* iiiat . • . ffaraordbrrtfv, i. e. in 370 B. C| cp. vi. 5. 19 

note: for the strained relations between the Thebans and 
Arcadians cp. viL i. 22, 23, 32, 39. 
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CHAPTER V 

If x-3. Ftming thai ThtbiM would $n$lave ikg PglopoMmsBus tkg Mtmh- 
nmns m%d thtir aiUi*, toko wen oligarducatty mdmgd, mpptmUd formd to 
Aihmw tmd Sparta, It wat agrnd that tack statt skouid hold mnpnmu 
tommandin its own territory, §| 4-7. Meanwhile Epatmiumdas set out 

ai the head of a large emnyfrom Thebes, and waited for a while at Nemtea 
to intercept the Athenian contingent. Hearing that th^ ufotdd go by sea, he 
went on to Tegea, | 8. Xenophon^s admiration for Epeunmonda^ 

generalsh^ || 9, to. The enen^ were strongly posted ai Manttnea^ and 
AgesHans was already on his way tofoin them, when Epanunondas resohed 
to march upon Sparta, A Cretan brought the news to AgesSaus, who had 
fust time to turn back and guard the dty, || 11-17. Repulsed in his 

attack upon Sparta^ Epamirumdas returned to Tegea, wkere he rested his 
haplites, sending his cavalry on to Mantinea, That morning the Athenian 
cavalry kad arrived at Mantineay and, weary as they wen, succeeded m 
repelling the Thebans. §§18-39. Thus Epami9umdasfolt h'msel/forced to 
draw on a general engagement, for which his troops made sealous pnparu' 
tions. Marching out of Tegea, by a clever mancnevn he led the enemy to 
expect that he would not fight tUl the morrow. Muck to their surprise he 
suddenly wheeled rvuftd and advanced upon them, §§ 83-95. Epami" 

nondas kad strengtkerted one of his wings ai the expense of the other, Witk 
tke stronger ke met tke enemy, drove tkem back, and tkus tkrew tke wkole 
curmy into flight. His death, however, utterly paralysed hts troops, so tkat 
tkey could make no use of their victory, §§96, 97. Tke battle was com» 

pUtely indecisive in its nsults, and afterwards tke confusion and disorder in 
Greece wen worse than before, 

362 B.C. 

§ I. ol Kfib6fuifoi rrjt UeXononnja'ov : the aristocratS| cp. vii. 4. 35. 
'Axaio/: the oligarchs had regained the upper hand in the 
Achaean towns : cp. vii. i. 43. 

icaTadovkmiTatVTO I cp. vii. I. 33 povK€v6fU90i • • • ^mt bw rijw 
^sfiopiar \apoup rjr '£XX(idoff, and Introd. p. zzviiL 

§ 2. W ydp : transition to oral, reef., cp. vii. 4. 40 : translate : 
' why else do they wish us to fight except that we may harm Ac' : 
for 11 without ^EXXo cp. Memor. iv. 3. 9 rl eari rois Bedit Hpyop fj 
JirOpwrovs deparrtvtip ; 

§ 3. *A$rivaC€ : for the alliance cp. viL 4. 6, and CIA. ii. 57 b, esp. 
lines I4» 15 [rovr 'A^i^roiovr] hixtoBai ri)y aviiftaxiav KoBb Ivayyek' 
Xorroi ol *ApKdbes koX 'Axacol xal 'HXfioi «al ^Xcu^aiM. The Phliasians 
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are not mentioned by Xenophon, perhaps, as Kdhler conjectures^ 
because they were not present at the battle of Mantinea. The 
alliance was not merely defensive, but also guaranteed the per- 
manence of the constitutions, whether oligarchical or democratical, 
of the contracting parties. For the date cp. Introd. p. Ixxi. 

JM r&p inaplrmpf who were now composed chiefly of 
oligarchs : cp. viL 4. 34. If we may believe Pausanias (viiL 8. 10), 
this was done by the Mantineans without the consent of the 
Arcadian jcon^y : ircpcXi^^cyrvr di iwuaipvKifv6futHH AiucffdcufxoWocr ical 
€lpffini9 Idi^ np6f avrow lifv rov *A/Mu&dt»y icoiyov wpdaaomtf ovrm duk 
ro dtof rmw Offiauuf is r^ haKuhaiiiopunf av/ifuixia9 furc/SdXoiTO in 
Tov <l)a9tpov, 

aM$€Pf ' at once/ without long negotiations, as vii. i. 2-14. 

^a-otpTo : for the fut opt cp. Goodwin, M. T. 13a 
§ 4. *Erofi«tW»rdar . • • Ev^oor • . . OrrrakStw iroXXoi^. Xenophon 
has passed over in silence the efforts of Epaminondas to realize 
the Theban fjytfAwla rvjt 'EXXaSor in the north of Greece and to 
enforce the Persian rescript of 367 (viL i. 36) *hBtivalovt iptkicaw 
ritf wavt. In the interval the Thebans had in 364 sent two expedi- 
tions into Thessaly against Alexander of Pherae, in the first of 
which Pelopidas had been slain in the moment of victory at Cynos- 
cephalae, and in the second the Theban commanders Maldtas 
and Diogiton had defeated the tyrant in several battles, and had 
forced him to liberate all the towns, which he had subjugated, and 
to become the subject ally of Thebes. In 363 to strike a blow at the 
naval powe of Athens Epaminondas had at the head of a Theban 
fleet, which he had created by his own efforts, penetrated as for as 
Byzantium : Byzantium left the Athenian Confederacy, and the 
important islands of Chios and Rhodes and the town of Ceos 
followed the example. During Epaminondas* absence the The- 
bans at home, as the excuse of an alleged conspiracy, wrecked 
their vengeance on Orchomenus, their only possible rival left in the 
Boeotian Confederacy, razing the town level with the ground, slay- 
ing some of the inhabitants and selling the rest into slavery, cp. 
Diod. XV. 78, 79 ; Grote, x. 63-73 ; Stem, 216-325 ; Introd. p. xxxiii. 
At this juncture the affairs in the Peloponnesus, just recorded by 
Xenophon, interrupted Epaminondas' schemes of Hegemony by 
sea, and demanded his instant attention in the south* 
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"Eipoas : cp. vi. 5. 23 note. 

'AXfffciydpov : cp. vi. 4. 34 ; vii. I. 28 note ; and Plut. Pel 35 
(OfficiUn) 'AXt^pdpop fiwayiuurap • . • 6i»j&frai • . . i^ otr h» ifff&wrai 

r&y iimrritip o^rf, i.e. the.Thessalian states just liberated by 
the Thebans from the yoke of Alexander. 

^cMcftf : q>. vi. 5. 23. 

a^urtw alrolt : q>. Critical Note and Appendix, p. 362. 
§ 5. 'Apytiovs : cp. Arist. ftag. 99 a. 

Mta<niviov9 1 cp. vi. 5. 33, 51 ; vii. I. 27. 

McyoXoiroXircu. This is Xenophon's first mention of the Mega- 
lopolitans : cp. vi. 5. 6 note. 

*A(rcoroi : cp. vi. 5. IX* 

naXXayrcrlr : Cp. vi. 5. 9. 
§ 6. Nfficf : cp. iv. 2. 14. 

wff . . . avp€k6m tlwtip, * to put it shortly.' 
§ 7. r^ . . . froptv€ir$a liirryyttictrac : for the accusative cp. Diod. 
XV. 53 t6 ficV ravTjj nouurBai r^v dU^odw antypm ; but the genitive 
in Anab. i. 7* ^9 onrytrnKiptu rov ii6x!f9Sau 

§ 8. ovKh» lyttyff lurX^ : cp. Introd. p. xxviii. Polybius (referring 
to Epaminondas) ix. 8 diiwtp thcAnn cl avyypaffftts hniUixt^prai rols 
npoufirjfuvois ?pyoir, ^taattoPTMt rf 1*^^ yiy^p^Pi vtwpaxBtu wop, Saop 
iiyaB^ (rrparriy^' Koi t&p pip vntporrlttp Kptlm^ lijt di rvx^c ifrrti 
ytyopipai top 'Eiraptip&pdaPm 

iwaip& aifTov on: cp* Ages. 8. 4 Tovro hraipA 'AyiyviXciov : here 
the clause introduced by Sn forms the object to fnaipA. 

npoTTOiro : cp. Appendix, p. 362. 

t&p . . . /repair, ' the enemy' : cp. iv. 2. 15. 

Kptirmp, According to Diod. (xv. 84) Epaminondas had 30,000 
infantry and 3,000 cavalry, the enemy only 20,000 infiwtry and 
2,000 cavalry. 

§ 9. nrXX^iT^: a dty of Laconia, about six miles north of Sparta, in 
the upper valley of the Eurotas, Paus. iil 21. 2 ; Strabo, viiL 386. 
Polybius (ix. 8) incorrectly says that AgesOaus had already 
penetrated as far as Mantinea : cp. § 10 note. 

d«cfryoiroii2(ra/iffMff : cp. Polyb. ix. 8 \^Evapnp^pdat\ 8fiiryo- 
woifiaaa'Bai rdu avrov Kaff Apap napayyiikas /(^yc rijp bvpopip Sipri 
r^c pvKrht iwyiypopMptfi. 
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§ lO, Kpris : q>. Diod. zv. 82 6 fiank^vt rwv AaK€daifAorim»*Ayts{l) 
. . . /^ircfi^ff Tipat Kptfras iniMpodpSfiovf, dt* &y k,tX. ; Plut. Ages. 34 
EvBwov di 8r<nr<ff«*f, &s KaKkivBtmit <Pvip, w dc Xtt^&p^ Kp^ruff 
rtvor, i(fryyfikaMrot rf *Ayi^cXc^». According to Polybins (1. c.) and 
Polyaenus (ii. 3. 10) a deserter. 

tl<l>$fl : Polybius (1. c) makes Epaminondas reach Sparta before 
Agesilaus. 

ip *AfMcad<f awrjaop. The presence of this advanced guard in 
Arcadia perhaps accounts for Polybius* statement just quoted that 
Agesilaus was at Mantinea. 

t6 (tpuc6p, * the mercenaries.' 

T&p \6x«»p d^dfca : cp. Appendix, p. 347, and vii. 4. 20. 

ol TpfU : for the article cp. L i. 18. 
§ 1 1, intl . . . iyiprro : cp. Polyb. ix. 8 wpovfu^t dc mpX rpirriP 
&ftap rj IT Aci. 

ip T§ ir<SXci : cp. Isocr. v. 48 (Aiuefdacfu$Mo«) ffpoyKdtr&iiirap dcojur- 
dvptvtip . . . /y fUGff ri irdXfi wp^ alrrots roU dpxtioti mpl naidwf ital 
yvpaiK&p roftovroir Kiphvpop, 

tM-Xcowr : the sense of this corrupt passage must be, ' where he 
could not use his superior numbers to advantage ' : cp. Critical 
Note. For tpBw cp. Appendix, p. 362. 

roOro Xa/3ft>y rh X'^piop Kortfiaipt I cp. Polyb. (ix. 8) luxriaxt r^v 
rcSXfttC rovt itrX top worap^p iarpappipovt r6wovt\ and ibid. V. 22 
rrjt lirdpTjjs • • . KMipiptit ip r^iroftff iviviboitf Korii pipas dc ircpccj^ovcn^f 
. . . dio^povf ipt^paXovt Koi /3ovrt»dr<ff rtfirovr. 

oU ipifiatPMP : if these words be genuine (cp. Critical Note), 
they must mean that Epaminondas did not force his way into the 
higher parts of the dty. 

§ 12. tA . . . ytp6ptpop : for the accusative instead of the genitive 
cp. L 7. 31 and Cyrop. vii. 2. 22 cvk ahri&ptu oldi r^ddc r^y 6€6p. 

I^<m . . . tl(t<m : for the anaphora cp. vii. 4. 30 and infr. 
§§ 18, 22. 

roit itroptpQtipMPoig I for the sentiment cp. vi. 4. 23. 

*Apxiiopos : son of King Agesilaus : cp. v. 4. 25 ; viL 4. 20 : cp. 
Plut. Ages. 34 /ir d^ wpintHs r^ *Apxi^pop dympid&pMPOp vtnp^^ipmt 
rj T9 p^pd ^^ V^X9' "^ T9 Kov^irffn rov a^parog, 6(€ttt M ttk ^- 
fi6ptpa Tijf pdxjft dtoB^opra ^ tAp vrwpmwmp xai wapraxw par ^yur 
apT€ptidorra rots noktpioif^ 
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dtafiiii • . . kmXviui, trans. * having crossed the only thing which 
seemed to present some obstacle to the enemy's advance.' What 
the thing was, is not specified. 

wp6t Hf^iopi it is rather difficult to harmonize this with the 
KmPaiP€ of the previous section, though perhaps any hiUock 
occupied by the enemy would justify the expression. 

o2 irvp iiWoiTCff: cp. Soph. Antig. 11 46 {«» nvp wp*6vt9»9 X9(^* 
SorptMf* 

ol ¥tpiKiiK6rts I cp. vi. 5. 33 ol Bouvrol • • . ^yoXX^/MPoc ri iw 
Atwcrpois irucg. 

§ 13. iroppttr€pm rov Katpov : cp. ii. 3. 24 wXttcvs rov Kaipov, 
§ 14. n&r d<: the Thebans, opposed to iKfitnus • . . ffirvx^K6at: 
genitive absolute. 

wpoaKaprMptja'mf i. e. in addition to the fatigue of the thirty miles 
march from Sparta to Tegea, the advance on Mantinea was made 
by night : cp. Polyb. ix. 8. 

airov ovyKOfiibrjg : about July, cp. Introd. p. hod. 
§ 15. ^y ^laBpifi the isthmus is neariy fifty miles distant from 
Mantinea. 

rhs KXcwMir : some twelve miles south of Corinth on the road to 
Atgos : cp. Paus. ii. 15. i. Epaminondas had heard (§ 7) that the 
Athenian contingent was advancing by sea. 

ir/KKTffXavyoiTcr : cp. Polyb. ix. 8 ifiij dc r^s BfifioMV nprnitmoptlas 
vwamovaffs np^ t6 rov IIo<rffid£i«ff Up6» h Kctrot frp6 r^s vdktctf iw 
ffirra orad^r, &antp inirrfitt flruyrxvp^ovir, &pa xol rove 'A.di;vaiovr 

$ 16. aZ: refers to the brave defence of their dty by the Spartans. 
/y KopMf duffrvx^fioror : the lapse of time (let alone the defi- 
nite rots lirircwnir) seems too great to allow this to be referred to the 
skirmish recorded in vii. i. 20, 21. Breitenbach conjectures with 
great probability that the Corinthians themselves, who were by no 
means friendly towards the Athenians (cp. vii. 4. 4, 5), must in some 
way have obstructed the passage of the cavalry through their ter- 
ritory, and that Xenophon, who was living in Corinth at the time, 
found it convenient to give no further details. 

cidoy . . . mtvippa^ : the battle was evidently fought just out- 
side the gates of Mantinea : cp. Polyb. L c and Plut Glor. Athen. 
34<7 fA^Kuoi] iikiyfn piw twrtt Lt wp^ t6 wkfjOot r&y woktfdmv, i^ 
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Mvt tU Ta(tp KaBiaravTo roU frXturrou* ol d* linrt ir iiatrMva^iupOi 
Kal frpoot^tXao'airrtf vwh ritt vvkas avriit xal t6 Tux^f fdfrro Knprtp^ 
hnroiMj^oM xai xpan^oirrffr /x r^ X^P^^ ^^ ^Emaiiuv^vha (S^iXorro 
r^y MayriVfcav. 

. § 17. Mptt ayaM : tbus modestly Xenophon refers to the death 
of his own son Gryllus, who with his brother Diodonis took part 
in the fray on the Athenian side ; cp. Ephorus (irag. 146 a) 6 M 
VpvWot Ttrayfitpos Korit rovt hnrim (fv ti ^ f^X^ *^P^ Manipttap) 
tax^'pSk iy^ptadfitvot irtXtvufatp, Euphranor painted a picture in 
the Ceramicus at Athens (of which there was a copy at Mantinea) 
apparently representing GryUus in the act of striking the Theban 
commander: the Mantineans afterwards set up an equestrian 
statue in honour of GryUus. Cp. Pans. i. 3. 4 ; viii. 9, 8 ; 11. 5 ; 
ix. 15. 5 ; PluL Glor. Athen. 346. Diodorus and Pausanias hope- 
lessly confuse this cavalry engagement with the great battle of 
Mantinea fought two or three days later. 

§ 1 8. i^f^Ktw • . . rhp XP^'^^ ' ^* i 9 ^P^i' • • • ^f^ XP^^^^*" ifpofiaiworro. 
The Boeotarchs entered upon office about the time of the winter 
solstice, so that on this occasion there can have been no question, 
as in the first invasion of the Peloponnesus (vi. 5. 34 note), of 
Epaminondas* own period of command coming to an end. To 
what time then does Xenophon refer ? Dodwell believes that it must 
be the time for which the mercenary troops had been engaged^ and 
compares viL i. 28 /({«oi air^ 6 xp^ror, tf {y tipfnUpou Schaefer 
believes that the Theban government had fixed a definite time for 
the length of the campaign. Stem (p. 238) conjectures that 
Epaminondas' Peloponnesian allies were becoming impatient for 
the airov avyKOfubtj, so that he could no longer rely on their 
continued support. 

XffXvfiaafuyor . . . iirotn : for the periphrasis cp. vii 3. 11. 

&ar§ ovK /Mffci avrf : an anacoluthon after 6 'Evo/ifiWMar 
Mviioviupog, due to the length of the intervenmg clauses. 

Syakvcoiro : cp. Dem. xiv. 34 n&« vpmpat ipakUrwrnn wpot rv^r 
'EXXijMir 6fAafniag* 

Kakijp . . . ifyiaaro l^fftfoi: the indicative^ repeating the 
notion of the participle Xoyi^ofMVf, is more vivid than the more 
regular construction lowro would have been. 

XXM. HELL. X 
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fyxh'^ IlffXoiroyr^irov : cp. § I. 
§ 19. &s»ikoTt I q>. V. 3. 91 

n6pop • • • offtMcd/Awii' : for the accusative cp. Thuc iL 51 r^ 
dXa^ptrnt r&w ^kmytyi^fui^w rtXtvr&mwt Ka\ ol oZkcmh /(cVh^imiv, 
§ 2a AcviroviTo : cp. ii. 4. 25. 

hnyp6fl>owTO • • • p^oXa: cp. iv. 4. 10 rii aly/ta n& /irl r#v 
iowib«tp belonging to the Sicyonians: Paus. iv. 28. 5 (Mcwj^noi) 
OTifuta Art rale dcnr/o^ Aomivoc^ l;([ofTffff ; Aristoph. Achar. 1095 jca) yAp 
o^ fityakffip ivtypa^ov r^v TopydMi. This passage seems to mean that 
the Arcadians painted dubs on their shields, the club being the 
symbol of Heracles, the patron deity of the Thebans. Grote (x. 97) 
contests this interpretation. 
§ 21. ^&ryayt¥, I e. out of Tegea : § 14. 

mnnofimrarffp I between ten and twelve miles. 

r& wp6f iawipaw Hpnj : known as the Maenalian mountains ; so 
vl. 5. 15. 

rocir iroXf fu'cNr : apparently drawn up in the narrowest part of 
the plain, some three or four miles south of Mantinea : cp. Paus. 
viiL II. 4, 5. Xenophon, however, is absolutely silent about the 
movements of the Spartans and their allies, and it is difficult to 
supply his omission from other sources ; in fact their position has 
to be inferred from what he says of Epaminondas* manoeuvres. 

{ 22. 9$€r66ri . . • i| ^<SXay{. This must mean that Epaminondas 
brought his army from column into line opposite the enemy. 

Inb Tois vy^rikoU. Epaminondas seems to have marched under 
the Maenalian mountains from somewhere near the site of the 
modem Tripolitza to the Pelagian wood. 

rfjp ip raif ^X"*^^ • • • wapavKtv^p : cp. iii 4. 20 rijp ypAfujp 
vapaaKfvaCotyro mt iyttptovfupou 

napayayi»p • • • f/i^oXor, * having brought the regiments which 
were marching in column into line (tit fUr^nrop) he thus strengthened 
the beak-like formation around himself.* Xenophon's brevity makes 
it impossible to follow exactly Epaminondas' evolutions: he evidently 
means to describe the manoeuvre by which the Theban general here, 
as at Leuctra, vastly increased the depth of the phalanx on the left 
wing; on his arrival at the mountain Epaminondas must have 
formed his marching column, headed by himself and his Boeotians, 
into line by making his men face to the right {ifyroBii a^ry 4 ^^^^^i)* 
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Then to strengthen r6 irfpl iavr^w lfi0oXor he must have changed 
his line (or part of it) once more into column by making the men 
face to the right (or left) and brought rovg M lupms wopwoiupovt 
\6xovt one behind the other, so that when the command to front 
was again given, the phalanx on the left wing would be of the 
desired depth. According to Diodorus (xv. 85) the Thebans were 
posted on the left with the Arcadians next them and the Argives 
on the right ; in the centre were the Euboeans, Locrians, Sicyo- 
nians, Messenians, Malians, Aenianians, Thessalians, and the other 
allies. In the opposing army the Mantineans with the other 
Arcadians held the right wing; next them stood the Lacedae- 
monians, and further on the Eleans, Achaeans, &c, the Athenians 
forming the left wing. It is remarkable that no authority mentions 
the commander-in-chief on the Lacedaemonian side; in all 
probability he must have been some nameless Mantinean according 
to the terms of the alliance (§ 3) iwcn h rj iavr&plKaarfu ^trovro. 
Neither does it appear who was in command of the Lacedaemonians 
themselves. Diodorus (xv. 84) puts the numbers of Epaminondas* 
army at more than 30,000 foot and not less than 3,000 horse, of the 
enemy at more than 30,000 foot and about 2,000 horse. 

§ 23. rh trrp&rtviui 6rrbrp^po¥ . • • wpooTfyt : for the simile cp. Rep. 
Lac. II. 10 r6» Xdxpp tnaorow ikawtp rpt^piy ivrlwpfpop Toit ipwnloit 
QTfU^owii cp. Grote, x. 102 'His column {(ffifiokop) would cut 
through the phalanx of the enemy, like the prow of a trireme 
impelled in sea-fight against the midship of her antagonist.' 
The words ififiakw duu^^ic continue the metaphor. 

ry UrxypoToTf • . . r^ JurBwtararop. These words prove 
that the deep fbrmation applied only to the Thebans and 
Boeotians on the left wing; the Argives occupied the right: 
cp. Diod. XV. 85. 

fidBof i^(iif : cp. Critical Note. Riistowand Kdchl/s conjecture 
f^* ff{ for i^pjg is almost certain: it explains the comparison 
iawtp 6irXcrfiy ^dXoyyo ; the commentators explain the MSS. t^Sit 
as equivalent to avptxth ^ ^ without intervals for the ^fuiriroi, which 
IS very otiose, as it is fbUowed inmiediately by the more exact 
expression fyiiitop w^C^p a/drnvrnp: cp. iii. 4. 13 hwtU Uaw^p ^6Xay( 
M rtrripmp vapartrayiitpot, 

wtC&p Qfihnrmp : restored by Moms from Harpocration : foot* 

Xfl 
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soldiers interspersed betwe^ the files of the horsemen : q>. Thuc 
V. 57 hnrfjs wtwroK&atM Ka\ ifumtoi tcroi. Cp. Critical Note. 

§ 34. roO ImriKov Ifi/SoXoy : Diodorus (xv. 85) states that in both 
armies the cavalry were posted on the wings ; this is quite consistent 
with the present passage, although these words seem to refer only to 
the cavahry on the left wing ; for the Ininas kqX 6irXirar mentioned just 
below as opposite to the Athenians were on Epaminondas* right wing. 

r«ir iaurmfi iaur&w is genitive dependent on rdr: cp. vii. 
I. 13 T&p tKthmp dovXiir. 

iir6 Tov tiwyvfuov : cp. § 22 : this is the only indication Xenophon 
gives of the disposition of the wings. 

r^v . • . (TVfi^oX^y. Here, as in genefal, after he has described 
with some minuteness the disposition of the troops previous to the 
engagement, Xenophon has little to say about the course of the 
battle, and it is impossible to supply his omissions from Diodorus' 
rhetorical narrative based, as it probably is, upon Ephorus. For 
Polybius (xiL 25) singles out Ephorus' description of this battle as 
'extremely incorrect and absurd, arguing great ignorance both of 
the ground where it was fought and of the possible movements of 
the armies ' : cp. Grote, x. 104. 

i wpoa^Paktv : on the enemy's right, where the Mantineans and 
Lacedaemonians were posted : cp. { 22. 

§ 25. iKiUfos Ihrttnp : the honour of striking the blow was claimed 
by more than one warrior; cp. Pans. viii. 11. 4 'Eim/MiM&rftav di 
mroBoptiv Mampftt fup {m6 Max<upStNfct l/lamp4mt iftaartw iwhp^ 
maairmt d^ koX AaK9daifA6¥ioi 2wapTidnj9 Xryoinriy thmg row <Sir<Mcrf Imoth 
"Eird/Mii^ydaF, riBtrrm di Maxpiptnpa tipoiMa xai olroi rf apdpL 6 ^ 
*A$tipaim» 1)^ X^yor, ^fioXoyoOcri dc o^r^ Ktti Ofipaiot, rp»B^pM r^v 
*EwafUitmpdav vr6 TpvXXov (Xenophon's son). Plutarch (Ages. 35) 
ascribes the death-blow to a Lacedaemonian Anticrates, whose 
descendants the Spartans honoured under the name of Maxaipiuvn^ 
itf iMxatpq frara(aprot. Pausanias (L c) goes on to describe the death 
of Epaminondas: &t di irrrpiro 6 *Eira^iw»dar, iutofdCovtrtM h% 
{^pra fie Tfjs fraparA(€mf (tMp, 6 dc rr«>» fUP rijp X'H^ fx**^ ^^ *Y 
rpavfion §raXain&pti xal h rovr fMoxofupovt in^^ptt^ 6ir6B€P dc Janffktirtp 
is ahruvs &p6iMa[op Zkow/jp ol lirtira, Xafidpros d^ trop rov ^yArOf ifipatf 
avrm rijp x^H^ aniaxf^ owh rov rpavfiarof, col a^r^ itf/npra fifp ^f^ 
Itfo^ay tfpiki w4^Uri» iyiptro 1} oiz/a/SoX^ : cp. Paus. ix. 15. 5, 6. 
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airmt • . . oMit : datives of the agent : q>. Oec 2. 14 iliro^vyccir 
fioi irrc/if ; Mem. iL la l Sv nr <roi ^irod/>jL 

tumaov, i.e. slipped away through the broken ranks of the 
enemy. 

M rov c^tM^fiov. If the disposition of the forces be correctly 
described in § 24, the cavalry interspersed with the ifuwwoi must 
have left them behind, and then the ifumroi and wtXratml must 
have wheeled to the left against the centre of the enemy; this 
seems to be implied in d<pUorro cVl rov c^t»yvfu»v. 

§ 26. Andtriit rift 'EXX6dof : cp. Diod. zv. 86 olMron y6p 'EXXipnv 
wp^ 'EXXijMiff iyciPiCofupttp o9t€ wXrjBot Mpw rotrovro fraptrdfaro 
oCff ify9p6vtt d^okoymnpoi roU d^idb/iaacv oth't ip^ptt ^vparJntpoi rati 
ip roiff KUfhvpOit dvipnyalBitut* 

awrtrrrayiuvmp, SC dndprmp rfiir 'EXXtprnp, 

ptKpovt : the numbers of the slain are not recorded. 
§ 27. o(Vc x^ • • • irXffoir ^xopnt I this is rather an exaggeration : 
Messenia and Megalopolis at least benefited: cp. next note. 

oKpuria xal rapaxil cp. Dem. xviii. 18 twttff 1} ncXow rfr wyy ar 
&WQtra dif lonjitcc na\ oW ol piawpr^t AaMdtupopiovt wrmt urx^op Aor* 
^Xciv a^oi^y oC^ ol wp&rtpop dc* iKnpup Hpxpprtt KvpuH r&p w^ttuf 
^(KP, iXKd rcff ^p ixpirot mil irc^ rovrocr fcal iro^ rotv ^tXXoiff ^irao-ui 
Ipcf ffol TofKixf* After the battle a general peace was concluded, in 
which the Messenians were allowed to share as a separate state. 
On this account the Spartans refused to consent to it cal p6poi ri»v 
'SXXv^M*y vnrjpxop Uawoipdoi^ Diod. XV. 89 : cp. Polyb. iv. 23 ; Plut 
Ages. 35. 

iftot . . • ypai^t<rB» : cp. De re Equest la 17 xai rm/ra pip d^ . . . 
|MX/M Tovrmp Ijphf ytypa^kBm, and ibid. 12. I4 sal ravra pip d!j • , . 
yty p6i^ flpS». 
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§ I, NOTE ON THE BATTLE OF CYZICUS. 

dwudii d* iyyvSf k.tX, Diodorus (xiii. 4^51) gives a much foUer 
and more rhetorical account of the battle, and conceives it quite 
differently. Plutarch (Ale 28) seems to follow Xenophon in the 
main, but to add details from the same source as Diodorus, i.e. 
probably Ephorus and Theopompus. 

According to Diodorus, the several divisions of the Athenian 
fleet united at Cardia, and then sailed up the Hellespont to 
Proconnesus, taking care to pass Abydos by night, that the 
increase in their numbers might not be noticed by the enemy. 
Mindarus, with the help of Phamabazus, had just taken Cyzicus 
by storm. Next day the Athenians disembarked their soldiers, 
under Chares, close to the Cyzicene territory, and with their fleet 
in three divisions, under Alcibiades, Thrasybulus, and Theramenes, 
sailed against the enemy at Cyzicus. Alcibiades went ahead in 
order to irpoKaXcovo-^ai rovt iroXtfi/ovr, the other two generals 
aiming to surround them and cut them off from the city. Mindarus 
saw only Alcibiades' ships, and, despising their numbers, sailed out 
to meet them ; whereupon Alcibiades by pretending flight drew 
him mppmripm rrjt ir(^f«>r, till suddenly he faced about, and Thera- 
menes and Thrasybulus, seeing his signal, sailed towards the city 
and cut off the Peloponnesians. Mindarus, now seeing the whole 
Athenian fleet (nothing is said about any mist), fled to shore 
at Cleri, where Phamabazus was encamped. Alcibiades hotly 
pursued him, sunk some of his ships, took others, and tried to 
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drag others off the beach. The Peloponnesian land forces and the 
troops of Phamabazus now came to the assistance of Mindania, 
whereupon Thrasybulus disembarked his marines and sent word 
to Theramenes to bring up the soldiers under Chares. Meanwhile 
Mindarus, supported by the mercenaries of Phamabazus and also 
by Clearchus, firmly stood his ground. When however Thera- 
menes arrived vrith the reinforcements and joined Thrasybulus, 
first the mercenaries broke the line and fled, and then Clearchos 
was obliged to retire. Theramenes and his troops now went off to 
the help of Alcibiades. Mindarus was thus obliged to divide his 
forces: one division he sent to oppose Theramenes, while he 
himself at the head of the other made a brave resistance agamst 
Alcibiades, until after many heroic exploits he was himself slain. 
His death was the signal for a general flight among the Pelopon- 
nesians; but the Athenians were unable to pursue them far, 
because their retreat was covered by Phamabazus, who now 
arrived on the scene. 

According to Plutarch, Alcibiades, on arriving in the Athenian 
camp, hearing that Mindarus and Phamabazus were in Cyzicus, 
determined to fight, and exhorted his troops accordingly. Then 
he sailed with the whole fleet to Proconnesus, where he ordered 
^rrot ntptfiaXKup rii Xtwrii irXoZa, that no news of his intended 
attack might reach the enemy, his precaution being much aided 
by a great thunderstorm and thick mist. Then the whole fleet 
set sail, and when the mist gradually lifted, Alcibiades saw the 
Peloponnesian fleet wp6 rov Xi/Mvor t»» Ki^cxiyMty. Thereupon he 
ordered the other generals to keep behind out of sight, while 
he himself, sailing on in front with forty ships, irpoujeaXtrro rovr 
noK§fuovt, The Peloponnesians, despising his small numbers, 
sailed to meet him, and at once joined battle ; but when the rest 
of the Athenian fleet came up, they turned and fled. At this 
juncture Alcibiades, duxwkfvoas with twenty of his fastest vessels, 
made for the shore, disembarked, and slew many of the enemy, 
as they fled from their ships. Mindarus (who is not mentioned as 
being on board the Peloponnesian fleet at all) and Phamabazus 
now came up to the rescue, but in vain: for Alcibiades quickly 
slew Mindarus and put Phamabazus to flight 
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§ 2. POLITICAL HISTORY OF ATHENS, 

411-404 B.C. 

411-410 a c. After the expulsion of the Four Hundred in the 
spring of 41 1 B. c. the Athenian constitution, remodelled ^ chiefly 
through the influence of Theramenes, became a modified 
democracy, which Thucydides* declares to have been the best 
government that the Athenians ever enjoyed within his memory. 
The two leading features ' were the abolition of all paid offices of 
whatever kind, and the limitation of the full citizenship to such 
Athenians as could furnish themselves with arms at their own 
expense. It was thus the nearest approach that we read of in 
Greek history to Aristotle's ideal sroXircta \ or model democracy, 
being based chiefly on the middle class, and combining in itself the 
best elements of oligarchy and democracy. 

But though this constitution had already received * the approval 
of Aldbiades, and the Assembly persuaded by Theramenes * had 
actually passed a decree for his recall, the breach still remained 
open between the Athenians in the city and the Athenians on board 
the fleet. The latter could not have been less than 10,000 in 
number, and had just unmistakeably shown their democratical zeal 
in suppressing the simultaneous conspiracy of the oligarchical 
party in their midst ^ : in fact, it was not until the return of Ald- 
biades four years later, in 407, that this breach was finally healed. 
Till then the dty and the fleet were almost as much separated as 
two independent states ; the city annually elected the usual number 
of ten generals ; the fleet still retained at its head Alcibiades, 
Thrasybulus, Thrasyllus, and apparently the other generals whom 
they had chosen at the time of the revolution *. Theramenes and 
Thrasyllus alone acted as a sort of go-betweens : for the former, 
being sent out * by the city in 410 to try to prevent the Boeotians 

^ Diod. xiit. 38, 43. It is a most shadowy conjecture to suppose that 
the paper constitution described in Arist. 'A0. wok, 30, 31, was the work 
of Theramenes, or was ever put into force : cp. Beloch, Gr. Gesch. ii. 71. 

• viii. 97. » Cp. 'A^. wok, 33. X. 

• Ar PoL iv. 8. 3 ; 'A*, wok, 33. s. » Thuc viii. 86, 97. 

• Diod. xiii 38. ' Thuc viii. 75, 76. * Thuc viU. 76. 

• Diod. xiii 47. 
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and Euboeans from building a dam across the Euripos, and failing 
in that object, finally joined Alcibiades at the Hellespont, and did 
not return to Athens till three years afterwards : while the latter, 
after the victory at Abydos in the autumn of 411, was despatched 
to Athens for reinforcements. 

When at last these two divisions of the Athenian people again 
united, the union was due on the one side to a return at Athens, 
more or less complete and certainly rapid, to the old extreme form 
of democracy, and on the other to the extraordinary successes of 
the vavrtK^r ^;(Xnff under the command of Alcibiades. It is these 
changes and their connexion with each other that must now be traced. 

At the same time that the Four Hundred had been deposed, 
Thucydides tells us ', a board of Nomothetae had been appointed 
with the object of adapting the old Solonian laws to the new con- 
stitution *. Four months were assigned them for their work. But 
it would appear that nothing was really done : for six years after- 
wards Nicomachus, one of their number and called Apaypa^ttvt rmw 
p^fi»¥\ had not yet sent in an account of his office, and c. 399 B. c. 
he was accused of having taken bribes to alter illegally and other- 
wise tamper with the special laws assigned to him for revision K 
Thus the new constitution was never really put upon a permanent 
legal footing, and party feeling, which had shown itself in the 
condemnation of the most extreme of the oligarchical leaders, like 
Antiphon and Archeptolemus, was still too much excited to allow 
things to remain long* as they were. In the early autumn of 
411 B.C* the Athenians at home had been greatly encouraged by 
the news of their partial success at Cynossema. In the winter 
the general Thrasyllus, who had been one of the democratical 
leaders at Samos, had arrived at Athens with the tidings of a fresh 
victory at Abydos, and with a request for reinforcements for the 
fleet. And in the spring of 410 B. c Alcibiades totally annihilated 
the Peloponnesian fleet under Mindarus at Cyzicus. The com- 
pleteness of his victory was vividly confirmed by the despatch 
written by Hippocrates, Mindarus* secretary, to the Spartan 

* viii. 97. ' Cp. Andoddes, i 83. 

* Lysias, xxx. a, zi, aS. * Cp. Lysias, I.e. 

* Cp. *A$, wok, 34. J Toihom (the 5,000) /ih^ oSr A^«(Xcro ri^ woKtrdaw 4 
2i}fiot SmI Tdx'"*'^ * Thuc viii. zo6. 
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government for immediate help, which was accidentally captured 
and hrought to Athens. 

410-409 B. c. Once more the democratical party became active and 
powerful under the leadership of Cleophon the demagogue. Thus 
when the Spartans \ in dismay at their defeat, sent Endius at the 
head of an embassy to offer as terms of peace, that both parties 
should accept the sta/us quo^ that the Peloponnesians would with- 
draw their garrison from Decelea, if the Athenians would'withdraw 
theirs horn ^ylos, and that an exchange of prisoners should be 
arranged, the Assembly, notwithstanding the efforts of the iwuucM" 
oToroc, voted their rejection on the motion of Cleophon. More- 
over it must be remembered that, whatever the Athenians at home 
might wish or decide, it was undoubtedly at the moment Aldbiades' 
interest to continue the war. 'The Athenians,' says Diodorus, 
'excited by their recent good fortune, thought that with their 
forces under the leadership of Alcibiades they would soon recover 
their old supremacy.' 

Nor were their hopes entirely unfounded; for the victory at 
Cyzicus meant much more than the annihilation of the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet. It meant relief from the financial distress which had 
prevailed at Athens ever since the Sicilian disaster, and more 
especially since the loss of Euboea. Immediately after the battle 
Alcibiades set up a custom house on the Bosporus to exact toll 
from all passing ships ; once again some of the Hellespontine and 
Thracian cities began to pay tribute ; and once again the com 
ships sailed as of old into Piraeus *. Money had been the basis of 
the Peridean democracy, and now money opened the way for a 
return to it. The fleet at the Hellespont maintained itself by 
marauding expeditions, and cost the home government nothing. 
Thus it was found possible to vote as much as twenty-three talents 
towards the expenses of certain sacrifices and festivals and of the 
diMjSf X/a ', which was now at the proposal of Cleophon * first dis- 
tributed among the poorer citizens to relieve the distress caused 
by the war, and which seems to have been the first of the 
distributions of public money to be restored. As the revenue 
continued to improve, the old system of payment for all offices 

' Diod. xiii. 5a, 53; Philodi. fr. X17. * i. x. 35. 

' CIA. i. r88 ; i. 7. a note. * 'A0. wok, aa 
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little by little came once more into force, though the several dates 
of its reinstitution cannot be ascertained. Aristophanes in the 
Frogs ^ which was exhibited in 405 B. C, complains of the huge 
sums swallowed up by the ducaarucit iuvB6t^ showing that by that 
time the change was complete. 

There is equal difficulty in tracing the steps whereby the restric- 
tions on citizenship, imposed after the dissolution of the Four 
Hundred, were gradually removed. Payment for public services 
evidently meant the readmission of the poorer citisens to the full 
discharge of all civic duties. But the means whereby this was 
brought about are unknown. All we can say is that Xenophon 
describes the Athenians as meeting for the trial of the generals 
after Arginusae in 406 B. C., v6jnat xarh ^Xdr, as if by that time 
none were excluded from the Assembly. 

One constitutional change can however be referred with certainty 
to this year on the authority of the historian Philochorus '. The 
members of the old Council of Five Hundred, which it appears had 
already been restored ', henceforward were to sit like the dicasts, 
in ten divisions denoted by the first ten letters of the alphabet. 
The reason of this measure is not stated, but in all probability it 
was directed against the members of the oligarchical clubs ^ who 
were wont to sit together, and thus by their united action to acquire 
an influence totally disproportionate to their numbers*. Gilbert* 
has ingeniously conjectured that these democratical changes were 
carried through by a board of (rvyy/Mi^cr, on the ground that 
Demophantus, the proposer of a decree of which more will be said 
hereafter, (rvWypa^ry, and not, as usual, uwtp ; and that an inscrip- 
tion ^ of this year mentions ovyypa^rr, though it does not explain 
the nature of their office; and further that on the analogy of 
Thucydides (viiL 67), when Pisander proposed to appoint ten 
ivyypa^ls at^xporopf r, and of Xenophon (Hell. ii. 3. 2), when the 
Thirty were chosen, ol ro^ warpiovt w6i»ovt avyypA^vot^ it may very 
well be argued that they were extraordinary magistrates chosen to 
draw up a new constitution, and this time in a democratical direction. 

' X41 sq. ; 1466 sq. * Philoch. fr. 1x9. * Cp. Andoc i. 96. 

* Cp. Thuc. viii. €6 ; and esp. vi. ra. 

* A practice set on foot by Thu^dides, son of Mdestas ; see Plut. 
Pericles c. 1 1. 

* Beitr. s. inn. Gesch. Athens, p. 341 sqq. * CIA. i 58. 
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. Two documents of this year illustrate still farther the growing 
power of the democrats. The first is the above-mentioned 
Psephism of Demophantus, preserved in Andocides* speech on the 
Mysteries \ which decreed that all Athenians, both in the city and 
in the fleet, should swear to hold as a public enemy, who might 
lawfully be put to death, any one who should attempt to overthrow 
the democracy, or who should hold any office after the democracy 
had been overthrown. This oath was to be taken just before the 
Great Dionysia in the spring of 409 B. c. and finds its parallel in 
the oath sworn to by the Athenian democrats at Samos in 41 1 B.C* 
The second is a psephism proposed by Erasinides', who was after- 
wards one of the generals at the battle of Arginusae, that Thrasy- 
bulus *, one of the assassins of the oligarch Phrynichus, should be 
rewarded with a golden crown and the gift of citizenship, and that 
a proclamation to that effect should be made at the same Dionysia. 
Moreover at the same time the prosecutions against those impli- 
cated in the conspiracy of the Four Hundred, which had been 
suffered to lapse after the punishment of the worst offenders, seem 
to have been revived, and to have gone on with more or less 
vigour until the Amnesty of Patrodides in 405 b. C Not only 
were individuals attacked, but whole classes, like the soldiers who 
had supported the Four Hundred, were punbhed with partial dis- 
franchisement ^ so that e.g. it was made unlawful for them to 
speak in the Assembly, or to become members of the Council. 
Lysias * says that it was these prosecutions that ruined the demo- 
cracy; for that numerous sycophants accused innocent persons 
for the sake of their wealth, while they left the guilty untouched, if 
only they were sufficiently bribed. 

Meanwhile Alcibiades had pursued a career of unbroken success 
on the Hellespont and Bosporus. In the winter of 409-408 be 
had been joined by Thrasyllus at the Hellespont with a consider- 
able reinforcement from Athens, and the two generals combined 
to defeat the satrap Phamabazus, first at Abydos, and then 

' Andoc. i. 96 ff. Gilbert,' Gesch. Atb. p. 344, proves agiinst Droyseo 
and Herbert that this decree belongs to the period after the Dissolution 
of the Four Hundred, and not to that after the expulsion of the Thirty. 
Cp. Grote, viL 321. 

• Thuc. viii. 75. » CIA. I 59. • Cf. Thuc viiL 9a. 

* Andoc. i. 75 fl * Or. xxv. 14, 15. 
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4oS'407 at Chalcedon, after which he was reduced to come to termi 
and to submit to see Chalcedon once more pay tribute to Athens. 
These successes were foUowed by the capture of Selymbria and 
Byzantium. On the other side the Athenians had indeed to set the 
loss of Pylos in Messenia, and of Nisaea, the port of Megara— 
losses serious in themselves, but with little effect upon the revenue. 
Anytus, the demagogue, who had been despatched to relieve the 
former place was, on his return, accused of treachery, and only 
escaped, it was said, by bribing his judges^. In the autumn of 
408 B.C, therefore, Athens had regained the whole of the Thracian 
and Hellespontine provinces of her old empire, besides many of 
the islands in the northern Aegean. The Peloponnesian fleet had 
been annihilated. Phamabazus, who had so long and so ably sup- 
ported the Spartan cause, had been forced to consent to an armi- 
stice, and to promise a safe escort for an Athenian embassy to the 
Persian king. And all this had been mainly due to the courage 
and capacity of a single man, and him an exile ; for Alcibiades had 
never availed himself of the permission to return home granted him 
in 411 B.&* So far indeed he had acted almost as a sovereign 
prince. Much still however remained to be done: Euboea and 
most of Ionia were still in open revolt Before attempting their 
reconquest, Alcibiades seems now to have felt that a return to 
Athens was necessary for him, if ever there was to be a complete 
reunion between the city and the army. In the spring of 407-4069 
therefore, he sailed with all his ships to Samos: thence he 
despatched his friends and colleagues Thrasyllus and Theramenet 
to Piraeus with all the spoils of war and captured vessels and 
a crowd of prisoners ' to prepare the way for his reception, while 
he himself sailed with the remainder of the fleet to Caria, to 
collect still more money. The Athenians at home were by this 
time just as ready on their side to welcome him, and even before 
the arrival of Thrasyllus and Theramenes had chosen among the 

^ Arist. *K9, vo\. 37. 5 ; Diod. ziU. 64, 65. ' Thuc viii. 97. 

* Diod. xiii. 68. Gilbert (Beitr. 361) refers to thb year a newly 
discovered fragment of Androtion, recording a Spartan embassy to 
Athens in the archonship of Euctemon, 40&-407, to negotiate the ransodi 
of Lacedaemonian prisoners. But the text is too doubtful to base much 
argument upon it. 
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generals for the following year, Alcibiades, Thrasybalas, and 
Conon. The news of his election reached Alcibiades at Gythium 
in Laconia, whither he had sailed from Caria, and he at once set 
out for Piraeus, which he entered on the day of the Plynteria 
(June), when the shrine of the goddess Athena was covered with 
a veiL Arrived in the harbour, even now he hesitated to land, so 
suspicious was he of the real feelings of the people towards him ; 
and it was not until he had seen Euryptolemus and other relatives 
among the crowd that had assembled to meet him, that he 
ventured to set foot on shore. Then his partisans closed round 
him so as to form a sort of body-guard, and escorted him in their 
midst in triumphal procession from Piraeus to Athens. 

In the city opinion was still much divided ^ : some said that he 
had been the victim of the intrigues of his enemies, who had 
plotted against him and procured his exile in order to make room 
for their own ambitious schemes ; others maintained that he had 
been the real cause of all the Athenian misfortunes in the past, and 
would be just as dangerous in the future. 

But for the moment Aldbiades with his marvellous personality 
carried all before him. The effect of his speeches in his own 
defence before the Council and Assembly* was such that none 
dared raise a voice against him. It was at once decreed that 
the column set up to record his condemnation in 415 B.C. should 
be cast into the sea, that his goods should be restored to him, and 
that the curse which the Eumolpidae had pronounced against him 
should be recalled. He himself was proclaimed arfHxrriybt avro- 
Kpdmp by sea and land, as the only man able to restore Athens 
to her former power. The rich hoped to find in him a strong 
opponent to the ever-increasing encroachments of the extreme 
democrats. The poor saw in him a champion who would relieve 
them of their poverty, and whom they would be glad to support^ 
even though he should assume to himself the rights of sovereign 
power and make himself tyrant of Athens '. For the moment his 
enemies were silenced, although they continued, as events soon 
showed, as active as ever in their intrigues against him. The 
demagogues seem to have been especially bitter, so completely 

' i. 4. 13-17. ' Diod. xiiL 69. 

* Plut Ale. 35 ; Diod. ziii 69 : q>. Thuc vi. 15. 
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were they overshadowed in the eyes of the people by their new 
rival for popular favour. 

It was ominous too that Theodorus the high priest, in removing 
the old curse, had said ' that for his part he had never denounced 
any curse against him, if he had done no injury to the common- 
wealth: while many of the pious and superstitious noted with 
foreboding that Alcibiades had landed on the Plynteria, the 
unluckiest day in the whole year. 

Meanwhile Alcibiades was occupied in fitting out a new fleet of 
100 vessels with the money that he had himself brought into the 
treasury. He chose Adimantus and Aristocrates, apparently out 
of the already elected generals for the year, to be his colleagues in 
the command '. But before he sailed, hoping once for all to quiet 
the religious fears of the Athenians, as well as to assure them of 
his military prowess, he escorted with all his forces the annual 
procession along the Sacred Way to Eleusis, which ever since the 
fortification of Decelea by the Peloponnesians had been obliged 
to go by sea, King Agis now venturing to offer no opposition. 

At last in September all was ready for his departure, for which none 
were more eager than his enemies ; some, according to Plutarch, 
because they feared that he would soon make himself tyrant ; 
others, we may certainly suppose, because they wanted a clear field 
left them in which to prosecute their own schemes. 

But during the four months that Alcibiades had stayed in 
Athens, an entire change had come over the aspect of af&irs in 
Asia. The able and energetic Lysander had succeeded the 
incapable Cratesippidas as admiral of the Spartan fleet; and 
Cyrus, the younger son of King Darius, had taken the place of the 
vacillating Tissapbemes as Satrap of Sardis, and had announced 
his intention of supporting the Peloponnesians with money and by 
all means in his power, even persuading Phamabazus, notwith- 
standing his solemn promises, to hinder the Athenian envoys from 
proceeding to the Persian court '. 

Events soon proved the wisdom of Alcibiades' enemies in 
hastening his departure. His attack on the little island of Andres 
was only partially successful. Arrived at Samos, he tried in vain 

' Plut Ale. 33. ' Xen. Hell. L 4. aa ; Diod. xiii. 69. • i. 4. 7. 
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to draw Lysander out of the harbour at Ephesos to a general 
engagement. His overtures to Cyrus through the mouth^ece of 
Tissaphemes were rejected with scorn. Money and supplies soon 
ran short, and he was obliged to scour the neighbouring coasts on 
marauding expeditions, making in his requisitions, it would seem, 
but little distinction between friend and foe. To crown all, his 
lieutenant Antiocbus, in defiance of his strict orders, ventured on 
a general engagement during his absence at Phocaea, and suffered 
a defeat at Notium ; and do what he could, Alcibiades could not 
induce Lysander to give him an opportunity for revenge. Disap- 
pointed in their unreasonable expectations of a speedy conquest of 
Chios and even of all Ionia, the Athenians both at home and on 
board the fleet were now as vehement in their denunciations of 
Alcibiades as but shortly before they had been in his praises. All 
complaints against his conduct were eagerly listened to ; and when 
Thrasybulus, the son of Thrason (not to be confused with the more 
famous Thrasybulus, the general), returned from the camp to 
Athens^, and accused him of maladministration, of treasonable 
intrigues with Persia and the Peloponnesians, and of building forts 
of his own, like a sovereign prince, in Thrace *, the people at once 
suspended Alcibiades from his command, ordered his colleague 
Conon to take his place, and in the annual elections, which 
happened to occur just at the same time, chose ten new generals, 
among whom Alcibiades was no longer one '. Alcibiades himself, 
finding that he was equally unpopular with his own troops, did not 
wait to hear the result of the accusations against him at home, but 
retired to his forts in the Thracian Chersonese. 

406-405 B. c At this juncture democrats of all shades seem to 
have combined to support the constitution, if we may judge from the 
list of the new generals : for among them ThrasyUus, Leon, and 
Diomedon had all taken a prominent part in the counter move- 
ment against the oligarchs at Samos, in 411 B.C.* : Erasinides * 

> Gilbert refers a sUtement of Himerius (ap. Phot Bibl. 377) to this 
mfikir: Kkto^&w 'AXm^iddiyv kypAiprro, and sees in it a formal ypa^ 
wfoffociat, Cobet refers it to the year 415 a. c 

' Diod. xiii. 73 : Plut Ale. 36. 

* PluL Lys. 5 ; Nep. Ale. 7 ; Just. v. 5. 4 ; Lysias xiv 38. 

VThuc.vaL73. •CIAL59. 
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had proposed the decree to crown the assassin of Phrynichus the 
oligarch ; Pericles was the son of the great Pericles and Aspasia ; 
while Conon seems rather to have succeeded Nicias in the leader- 
ship of tbe more moderate party. The year was one of great 
financial distress, due to the difficulty of maintaining Conon's large 
fleet of 100 vessels, and to the Peloponnesians under the admiral 
Callicratidas once more taking the offensive by sea, and so cutting 
off the sources of Athenian revenue. To meet the deficiency all 
the gold in the Acropolis was coined into money \ Still, when the 
news reached Athens that Conon with all his fleet was blockaded 
at Mytilene, within thirty days the Athenians fitted out a fleet of 
no vessels, making* all the inhabitants of Attica, rich and poor, 
slave and free, serve alike on board. About August, 406, the two 
fleets met off the islands of Arginusae, and the Athenians under 
the command of eight of their ten generals gained a complete 
victory over the Peloponnesians, Callicratidas himself perishing in 
the fight. In the ordinary course of things such a victory would 
have sufficed to ensure for some time the political power of the 
successful generals. But unfortunately in the moment of victory 
the generals had neglected both to rescue the survivors dinging to 
the wrecks of the vessels which had been disabled in the battle, 
and to bury the corpses of the dead. The news of this neglect 
excited great indignation among the Athenians at home. A sum- 
mons was immediately issued for their recall. Thereupon two of 
their number retired into voluntary exile : the remaining six 
returned to Athens, were hastily condemned almost without any 
form of trial, and all alike executed (November 406). 

Although there seems to be no evidence for supposing the con- 
demnation of the generals to have been due to an oligarchical 
conspiracy, its effect, no doubt, was to produce chaos once more 
among the political parties at Athens. The democrats still dung 
to their old war policy; and Cleophon was again successful in 
procuring the rejection of a peace which the Lacedaemonians 
offered about this time on the same terms as before '—a fact which 

^ Aristoph. Frogs 790 ; PhilodL Frig. lao ; CIA. i. 140. 
' Diod. zlii. 97 ; Aristoph. Frogs 33, 693. 
* Arist *A$, wok. 34. i. 
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shows that the power of the demagogues was still as great as ever. 
Many, on the c^er hand, began to repent of then* recent dismissal 
of Aldbiades, and even to advocate his immediate recall ^ His 
friend Adimantus had been one of the two* generals elected to 
assist Conon. The financial distress was greater than ever, and 
to meet it an extraordinary board of magistrates, called Poristae*, 
seems to have been appointed to consider ways and means. 
The fleet at Samos, paralyzed by the proceedings taken against 
its late generals at Athens, never followed up the results of its 
victory, though now commanded by the skiUiil Conon ; and was 
soon unable to support itself by marauding expeditions, being 
entirely occupied in watching the movements of the enemy's 
fleet For the Peloponnesians, after their disaster, had procured 
from the Spartan government the restoration of Lysander to the 
command ; and he in the spring of 405 had completely restored 
its efficiency, being backed up, as before, by Persian gold. 

It was probably about this time that the Athenians began to 
repent of their harsh treatment of the generals, who had won for 
them the victory of Arginusae : in the spring elections Thexa- 
menes, who had taken the leading part in the prosecution, was 
rejected on the doiufutaia after he had been actually chosen general, 
because he did not seem to be cOi^ovs r^ irXr^^cc^; and at the same 
time complaints seem to have been brought before the Assembly 
against those individuals, especially Callixenus, who had deceived 
the people in the triaL The Assembly listened £eivourably to the 
complaints, and decreed that the persons accused should be bound 
over to stand their trial, but amid the internal confusions of the 
following year they all escaped. It is remarkable that Theramenes 
was not included in the accusation. 

It mattered little, however, what the Athenians at home did or 
did not do. The fate of Athens was settled once for all at the battle 
of Aegospotami (c August 405), when Lysander, without the loss 

* Aristoph. Frogs 1499, 1500 ff. 

'I. 7. X. Beloch (Att. Pol. 3x3), relying on the words ffrparny^t 
'A^roMry in Schol. Aristoph. Frogs 679, thinks that Cleophon was also 
elected general at this time. The evidence is of the slightest 

* Aristoph. Frogs 1505; cp. Gilbert, Gesch. Athens, p. 387; Beloch, 
Rh. Mus. 1884, p. 949. 

* Lysias xiii. xo, 13. 
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of a single ship of his own, captured the whole Athenian fleet \ 
The citizens were at first stunned by the news, reflecting that at 
last the misery that they had inflicted on less powerful states was 
about to return on their own heads*. But next day the Assembly 
met and resolved to block up two of the three harbours at Piraeus, 
and to prepare the city for a siege. Really little could be done : 
for the Athenians had no fleet, and the com supply was entirely 
cut off now that the Hellespont, as well as Euboea, was lost, and 
die Peloponnesians still harried the country from Decelea. Many 
weeks, however, passed before the appearance of the dreaded 
Peloponnesian fleet Lysander was employed in the interval in 
receiving the submission of the Athenian allies, and in sending all 
the Athenian citizens and cleruchs, whom he captured, back to 
Athens in order to increase the number of mouths to be fed on the 
ever diminishing supply of com. At last in November he appeared 
and blockaded Piraeus at the same time that the two Spartan 
kings Agis and Pausanias advanced with the entire Peloponnesian 
forces close up to the city walls. Within the city, as a last despair- 
ing measure, the democrats carried a proposal made by Patrodides 
to grant an amnesty to all disfranchised citizens, more especially 
those who had sufiered partial disfranchisement for the part they 
had taken in the Revolution of the Four Hundred *. At the same 
time the full rights of Athenian citizenship* were conferred on their 
faithful allies, the Samians. The exiles however were not recalled. 
None the less the oligarchs, who saw that their day of power 
would soon and certainly come with the surrender of the dty, seem 
at the time to have remained quiet But the forces that the 
Athenians could muster, even with the citizens sdi thus united, were 
so obviously incapable of offering a successful resistance, that so 
early as December, when the com supply had completely failed, 
envoys were sent to Agis with offers of peace on condition that the 
Athenians became allies of the Lacedaemonians, and retained 
Piraeus and the Long Walls. Agis referred the envoys to the 
ephors at Sparta, who alone, he said, had powers to conclude a 
treaty. But when they reached Sellasia on the LacedaemcMiian 

' Arist *A0, wok, 34. a. * ii. a. 3. 

* Andoc i. 73 ff. ; Lys. xzv. 97 ; ii. 9. 11 and note. 

* CIA.iv.9, zb. 
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frontier, the ephors, on hearing the terms they had to offer, sent 
them back with an injunction not to return until the Athenians had 
come to a better decision. It appears however from the sequel of 
Xenophon's narrative ^ that they were at the same time informed 
that a peace might be concluded if the Athenians would consent to 
the demolition of ten stadia of their Long Walls. For when on 
their return the envoys announced before the Council the result of 
their mission, Archestratus was arrested for proposing submission 
to this condition, and at the same time Cleophon carried a decree 
in the Assembly forbidding any such proposal for the future on pain 
of death *. 

At this crisis Theramenes came forward and promised that, if 
the people would send him to Lysander, he would at least procure 
certain information as to whether in requiring the demolition of the 
Long Walls the Lacedaemonians meant the utter enslavement of 
Athens, or only a guarantee of Athenian good faith. Theramenes 
was accordingly despatched, but instead of returning at once with 
the necessary mformation, he stayed with Lysander for more than 
three months, waiting for the moment when the Athenians would 
be compelled by famine to accept any terms whatsoever. In the 
fourth month he returned, saying that he had been detained by 
Lysander, who had at last advised him to apply to the ephors, as 
they alone had power to conclude a peace. Meantime Cleophon 
had been put to death on a false charge of &ilure in his military 
duties ', brought against him by the oligarchical conspirators, who 
were once again secretly active : and now hunger silenced all 
further opposition. Theramenes therefore and nine others were 
chosen to go to Sparta as ambassadors with full powers. At Sellasia 
the ten new amlnssadors were again stopped by the ephors ; but 
when they said that they were invested with full powers, they were 
invited to attend a conference of the Peloponnesian confederates at 
Sparta, which had been summoned to consider the fate of Athens. 
Here the Thebans and Corinthians advocated the total extirpation 
of the Athenian name ; but the Lacedaemonians, guided, it would 
appear \ rather by motives of self-interest than the patriotic senti- 

*■ 11. 9. 14, 15. ' Ljfsias xiii. 8 ; Aeschin. ii. 76. 

' Lysias xiii. 15 ; q;>. Xen. i.'7. 35 note. 
* Cp. il. 9. flo with u, 3. 4z. 
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ments which they openly professed, refused to allow a city, which 
had wrought so much for Greek freedom in the past, to be wiped 
out of the map of Greece, and decided to offer terms, (ai harder 
indeed than those offered four months earlier, but reasonable under 
the circumstances. The terms were to be that the Athenians 
should demolish their Long Walls and their arsenal at Piraeus, 
that they should resign all their foreign possessions, and confine 
themselves to their Attic territory, that they should readmit all 
their exiles, and become the allies of Sparta, recognising the same 
friends and enemies and following her leadership by land and sea. 
The number of ships, which they were to be allowed to keep, was 
left to the discretion of Lysander*. 

The day after their return to Athens, Theramenes, as spokesman 
of the ambassadors, recited the Lacedaemonian conditions, and 
proposed their acceptance. Even now a few, headed by Cleomenes, 
one of the younger demagogues, raised some opposition, but the 
prevailing distress was too great for any farther delay '. The peace 
was accepted, and on the i6th of Munychion (c. April) Lysander, 
coming from Samos, sailed into Piraeus along with many .of the 
Athenian exiles. All the ships left in the dockyards were handed 
over to him, save twelve, which he permitted the Athenians to 
retain. Then his troops occupied the fortifications, and began the 
destruction of Piraeus and the Long Walls. 

Thus ended the Peloponnesian War almost exactly twenty-seven 
years after its first outbreak in April 431 B.C. 



§ 3. THE TRIAL OF THE GENERALS AFTER 

ARGINUSAE. 

For this incident in Athenian history Xenophon,as being himself 
contemporary with the event, is undoubtedly the chief and the best 
authority. His account seems to be a simple and impartial state- 
ment of the facts of the trial, and the points of obscurity are appa- 
rently due, not to any wilful perversions, but to omissions as to 

> ii. a. flo ; Diod. xiii. 107 ; Plut. Lys. 14 ; Arist. *A§, wok, 34. 3. 
* Cp. Lysias xiii. 13. 
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« 
questions of fact and of laW| which it is difficult to supplement from 
any other sources. Diodorus (ilor. 15 B.C.) gives only a meagre 
narrative of the trial, based on Theopompus (flor. 333 B. c), and 
evidently here, as in other passages, holds a brief.in fiivour of 
Theramenes, though he condenms the treatment of the generals. 
Aristophanes' Frogs, exhibited in the year 405 B.C., shows us 
somewhat of the prevailing feeling at the time in Athens, and more 
especially as to the part played by Theramenes, which would seem 
to have incurred the general displeasure of the people. Plato 
(Apol. 33 b) and Xenophon (Mem. i. i. 18 ; iv. 4. a) more fully 
describe the bold resistance ofTered by Socrates to the unconsti- 
tutional demands of the Assembly. It may therefore be gathered 
that the whole literary opinion of the day stron^y disapproved the 
condemnation of the generals. 

In his own narrative (i. 6) Xenophon gives a very brief summary 
of events. In the battle at Aiginusae the Athenians, he tells us, 
lost 35 ships, crews and all, except a few survivors, who made their 
way to shore. The generals in conmiand had ordered the trier- 
archs Theramenes and Thrasybulus and some of the taxiarchs, 
with 47 ships, to rescue those still clinging to the wrecks, while 
they themselves sailed to Mytilene against Eteonicus. But a great 
storm ^ arose and prevented the rescue, and also, it would seem, 
their own passage across to Mytilene. Euryptolemus, however, in 
the course of his speech * adds several details. Immediately after 
the battle, he says, the Athenian fleet returned to the Arginusae 
islands, and there the generals held a council of war. Diomedon 
wished to rescue the survivors on the wrecks, Erasinides to sail at 
once against the enemy: but Thrasyllus pointed out that both 

* Grote (vii. 430) points out that immediately after the battle the Pelo- 
poimesian despatch boat brought the news of Callicratidas' defeat to 
£teonicus at Mytilene, apparently without any difficulty, although its 
course was N W. ; and that afterwards the storm was not sufficient to 
stop the same boat from sailing out of the harbour and in again once 
more, nor yet to prevent Eteonicus* fleet from sailing SW. to Chios : in 
fact the wind was oOpiot, which means not < fair,' but ' fayourable ' : 
though it is true that Conon at the same time thought it more prudent to 
wait till the wind was Mtalrtpot before he started in pursuit Probably 
therefore it blew a strong gale from the N. or N£« Cp. Theramenes' 
speech (ii. 3. 35) and Diodorus (xiii. zoo). 

» i. 7. 17, 99, 
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objects might be effected by leaving 47 ships under the command 
of the trierarchs, Theramenes and Thrasybulusi and of other sub- 
ordinate officers, to look after the la disabled vessels [13 of 
them must therefore have sunk in the interval, cp. i. 6. 34], while 
they themselves sailed with the rest of the fleet against Eteonicus 
at Mytilene. They accordingly tried, he adds, to sail (§ 31, IW-Xcov), 
but the storm prevented the rescue. Diodorus (xiii. 100) here 
makes an important addition : the sailors of the 47 ships refused to 
work M T€ rijv itt. r^r ftaxif KtiKotraBnav Koi diik rh fiiytBot rmv KVftArwVf 
the general result being that the men clinging to the sinking ships 
were left to perish. 

Afterwards the generals met together to draw up a despatch to 
the Athenian Council and people \ Six of them wished to mention 
in it the orders given to Theramenes and Thrasybulus; but 
Perides and Diomedon out of kindness to the trierarchs per- 
suaded their colleagues to omit it. Accordingly in the despatch 
they merely wrote that the storm had prevented all rescue*. 

Xenophon ' goes on to relate that the Athenians at home, as 
soon as they heard the news, deprived all the generals of their 
conunand except Conon, and that they chose to be his colleagues 
Adimantus and Philocles. Diodorus states in addition that they 
summoned the generals home with all speed to stand their trial. 
Thereupon of the eight that had fought at Arginusae two, Proto- 
machus and Aristogenes, retired into voluntary exile: the other 
six returned to Athens. Among the latter Erasinides was accused 
inmiediately on his arrival before a dmarrfpiop (probably on a 
ypaipij icKowrft dfj/jLoaimp xp^t*"^^^) ^7 Archedemus, who was at that 
time irpooT^iyr rov dfiftovy other charges being made at the same 
time against his generalship. The result of the trial was apparently 

> i. 7. 17. 

' Diodorus (xiii. zoi) gives quite a contradictory account of the 
despatch : he makes out vSkt Theramenes and Thra^jrbulua had already 
returned to Athens before that the generals, suspicious that they might 
intrigue against them in the city, addressed a letter wp^ rhm i^/utf to 
expUin that they had given orders to the trierarchs. Grote's attempt 
(vu. 499) to reconcile the two by supposing that Diodorus has con- 
fused a private letter addressed by the generals to their friends at 
Athens with the public despatch mentioned by Xenophon, is a mere 
subterfuge. 

* i. 7. X ; Diod. xiii. loi. 
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that a fine was imposed upon him and imprisonment until he 
should pay it. 

Afterwards the generals jointly made a statement before the 
Council as to the battle and the severity of the storm« of which 
Xenophon tmfortunately does not give the details. Possibly it 
may have been the same as the defence that they afterwards made 
before the Assembly, that they had indeed given orders to Thera- 
menes and Thrasybulus to rescue the shipwrecked crews, but that 
the violence of the storm had rendered all rescue impossible. 
This hypothesis would account for Theramenes saying at the first 
meeting of the Assembly that in their despatch they blamed no 
one but the storm, and some two years afterwards maintaining in 
his defence against the accusations of Critias ^ that the generals 
had begun to accuse him first, so that he had acted, as indeed 
Critias had asserted, only in self-defence. Such too seems to have 
been the prevailing opinion as to his conduct at the time, if we 
may believe Aristophanes'; and Diodorus' account leaves much 
the same impression. On the other hand it is almost as easy to 
suppose that Theramenes, being in extremis^ devised this defence^ 
which, such as it is, seems excessively lame, on the spur of the 
moment, and that Diodorus invented his account of the trial to 
justify this subsequent defence. But, however this may be, on 
Timocrates' proposal, the Council resolved to arrest the generals, 
and bring them before the Assembly. 

The question here arises, what particular form of judicial 
machinery was thus set in motion against the accused generals. 
It has been very generaUy assumed ' that the accusation was an 
curoyycXia of the form which Harpocration * (s. v.) defines to be 
applicable M drjiaoalois odun^fuiot fitytarois leal dya/3oXi)v ^ cWidcxofM- 
yoiff, KoX c^* ols fi{r« apx^l icaB4(rniKt firirt if6ftot miptoi toU 3p)(mHn ttoff 
otff tlfra^owrufy oKKh. wp6s r^y /SovXi^v (j t6v drjfiov ^ nprnnj Ktirdtrraait 
ylyrtToL In this case the ordinary procedure was (l) for the 
Council, if after the preliminary hearing the charge appeared to be 
beyond its own competence, to refer it either to a Heliastic court 
or, if the charge were very extraordinary, to the Assembly. Then 

* ii. 3. 35- • Cp. Frogs 533, 964. 

* Cp. SchOmann, De Comit Athen., p. 906. 

* Cp. Arist. *A$, voA. 8. 4 ; 43. 4 ; 59. a ; CIA. I suppL a^ b. 
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(3) the Assembly when it met might either itself consider whether 
there was sufficient evidence against the accused for the charge to 
lie, or, if there could be no manner of doubt upon that point, 
simply to determine what should be the method of the trial. Now 
Xenophon's narrative does to a certain extent support this theory : 
for Euryptolemus in his speech (§ 33) entreats the people not to 
convict the generals of irpodoo-uiv drrl r$r iHwafuaf, and it is well 
known that in cases of npo^ovia the Wo-iryycXia was the ordinary 
form of procedure. Again in § 4 Theramenes maintains at the first 
meeting of the Assembly, that the generals diicaiow cZwu \irfop 
vnoaxiw: and in § 28^ Euryptolemus urges the people not to 
deprive the accused of all opportunity of legal defence : so that both 
passages might be taken to imply that at its first meeting the 
Assembly merely gave the case the usual preliminary hearing. On 
the other hand it must be remembered that neither Xenophon nor 
Diodorus speak of the charge as an turayy€\ta^ nor of the first 
meeting of the Assembly as summoned merely to consider the' 
justifiability of the accusation ; that all the precise informa- 
tion we possess about this particular kind of procedure is 
subsequent to the p6tAos tlvayytXrucoSf the date of which is cer- 
tainly not earlier than the archonship of Eudides 403 B.&; 
and that in this particular case the proceedings were irregular 
throughout. 

There is indeed an obvious reason why Timocrates should have 
proposed in the Council that the generals should be brought before 
the Assembly rather than before an ordinary Heliastic court : for 
Theramenes and his party would evidently expect to be able to 
work with much more effect upon the feelings of the Assembly, 
made up, as it was at this time, of the old, the young, and the 
infirm (the large majority of the able-bodied citizens being still on 

' Cp. §§ 5, as. 

' § 7 may very well be taken to imply that this meeting was merely 
preliminary, for (i) the generals produced so favourable an impression 
that many liumt were ready to go bail for their appearance, and such 
appearance could only have been at a proper trial ; (9) it was decided 
(l8o£c) to adjourn the case cit kripav liccX^atav, and this can only mean 
that the accusers, seeing things going so much in the generals' favour, 
contrived to defer the voting, which would evidently have resulted in 
a decision that there was no prima facU case against them. 
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board the fleet), than upon the feelings of a comparatively select 
body of sworn dicasts. 

Accordingly at the first meeting of the Assembly Theramenes 
and his followers appeared as the most prominent accusers of the 
generals, maintaining that, if any am was to blame for the death of 
the shipwrecked crews, it was the generals themselves, who in 
their despatch had simply mentioned the storm as the cause. In 
reply the generals made only a short defence, as the legal time for 
speaking was not allowed them, relating how they had given 
orders to Theramenes, Thrasybulus, and other capable men to 
rescue the crews, while they themselves were sailing against the 
enemy; and repeating that really it was the storm which had 
prevented the rescue ^ Their defence was supported by the evi- 
dence of the pilots and sailors of the fleet ; and short as it was, 
produced such a fovourable impression, that many came forward 
to go bail for the generals, and it was quite evident that, had a vote 
been taken, it would have been in their favour. It was, however, 
too late in the evening for a show of hands to be seen ; so that it 
was resolved that the case should be adjourned to a second 
meeting of the Assembly, and that meantime the Council should 
prepare a npoficvktvfta as to the method by which the generals 
should be tried. 

In the interval occurred the festival of the Apaturia, which the 
members of each family met to celebrate in common, and at which 
the youths, just come of age, were registered on the roll of their 
demes. This time many a place was seen to be vacant, and many 
a family appeared in mourning garb. Theramenes and his party, 
availing themselves of these natural feelings of grief to kindle 
great indignation against the generals, seem not only to have in- 
duced the kinsmen of the dead to attend the second meeting of the 
Assembly, but, at least according to Xenophon's narrative*, to 
have gone so far as to suborn men to appear among the crowd of 
real mourners, clad in black garments and with shaved heads, just 
as if they had been kinsmen. 

At the same time too they persuaded Callixenus to accuse the 

* This is a direct contradiction to Theramenes* statement in ii. 3. 35 
that the generals had asserted of^ re ttpot c&ooa rois iptpat, 
■ Cp. i. 7. 8 note. 
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genends in the Coandl, which met according to the decision of the 
Assembly, and at his instigation drew up a most monstrous irpo- 
povktvfMOf that since the accusation and defence had been ah-eady 
heard at the previous Assembly (which of course was only partially 
true)i at the next meeting the people should vote at once by tribes, 
without any further hearing of the case, upon all the generals 
collectively ; that the votes should be deposited in urns, two such 
urns for each tribe, one for votes of acquittal, the other for votes of 
condemnation; and that if the generals were found guilty, they 
themselves should be put to death and their goods should be con- 
fiscated. Thus in defiance of all Athenian legal procedure and 
traditions no real trial was to be granted to the generals at all, the 
voters were to be intimidated, and sentence was to be passed upon 
all the accused collectively instead of separately. 

Accordingly at the next Assembly Callixenus brought forward 
this fTpofiovktvfta : and the general excitement thus produced was 
still further heightened by the declaration of a sailor, who had 
saved his own life by clinging to a meal-tub, that his drowning 
companions had bidden him, if he should escape, tell the people 
that the generals had left the most patriotic of the cititens to 
perish. 

Hereupon Euryptolemus, who was cousin to Pericles, one of the 
accused generals, together with some others, threatened Callixenus 
with a ypa^ wapap6fimv for making so unconstitutional a proposal ; 
but they were howled down by the people and forced to withdraw 
their threat, one Lyciscus even proposing that they should be 
included in the same vote as the generals, unless they gave way. 
Now, however, some of the Prytanes, who were presiding over the 
meeting, refused to put the question to the vote ; but when Calli- 
xenus menaced them with the same treatment, they all withdrew 
their opposition except Socrates. 

Foiled in this attempt to procure justice for the accused, Eury- 
ptolemus now came forward with an amendment to the wpopovKtviia, 
or rather perhaps with an alternative proposal, in advocating which 
he was able to make a speech of considerable length in defence of 
the generals. In the course of it he stated and restated the &cts 
of the case, adding that one of the accused had himself been 
among the shipwredced mariners, and had only saved his own life 
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by his own exertions, and pointed out that two legal methods of 
procedure were open to the people. Either the generals might be 
tried before the people^ in accordance with the decree of Can- 
nonus*, which laid down certain most severe penalties against 
such persons as had injured the commonwealth : or they might be 
tried before a Heliastic court under the law against sacrilege and 
treason. But whichever of these two methods the people preferred, 
they ought to be tried stparaUly^ fair time being allowed for the 
accusation, defence, and taking of the votes. In conclusion, there- 
fore, Euryptolemus formally moved that the former of these two 
methods should be adopted, namely, that the accused should be 
separately tried according to the decree of Cannonus. 

When the two proposals were put to the vote, the people 
preferred that of Euryptolemus: but virofiootifuyou Mfrf^Xcow a 
second vote was taken, at which the Council's proposal was 
adopted. Afterwards the eight generals were condemned to 
death, the votes being taken presumably on the method laid down 
in the vpofiovXtvfmf and the six of them, who had returned to 
Athens, were immediately executed. 

What however was the nature of this viro»fUHria ? Viewed simply 



* 4y rf ^i»i^. Grote seems to be mistaken in laying so much em- 
phasis on the foct that the people in the kKKkriala were not put on oath : 
for this passage alone, where Euryptolemus is emphasizing the proper 
legal procedure, would be sufficient to show that the Assembly had fiiU 
competence to try such cases itself without referring them to a Heliastic 
court, and other analogous instances are produced by SchOmann (De 
Comit Athen., p. ao6). 

■ Ti^ Kayyaxrov ^f^^fffta : cp. Aristoph. Ecd. 1089^ Although there is 
no particular reason why the words Zix"- ttoffrw should not have occurred 
in the decree, the balance of evidence seems on the whole to be against 
it. For in $ 93 Euryptolemus insists just as much on the importance of 
separate trial for each of the accused, if the other constitutional alterna- 
tive «ard t6w r6/iO¥ . . . 5t ieriy M roa Upo<r6\iHS not vptMratt should be 
adopted instead. Moreover, in § 34 he seems to put the words ^x^ 
txaeror into his amendment rather in opposition to the luS iff^^ of 
Callixenus' wpofio^tvfia than in dose connexion with the icari, rd KovvwroO 
i^il^oiia. Finally, the Scholiast on Aristophanes (ad loc) gives quite 
a different interpretation of the word dwAcXi^/i/UKor, which commentators 
have assumed to refer to the supposed 8ixa f«a<rror of the decree, vix. 
«arcx^/<<i'Of' ^»aripoj$tr dwoXoyua$ai r^ Kor tlffoyytXiait dvMr^tiH^/icroy— 
an interpretation which fits in very well with Xenophon*8 9%^fi4roi^ 
dvodurfTK. 
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in relation to the contezti the passage seems to mean that 
Menedes challenged the vote on some formal ground, which 
rendered it necessary for the twurrdrrft to pat the question to the 
vote again. Ordinarily, however, a virMfuxria meant much more : it 
meant a determination in the mover of it to bring the question 
challenged under the cognizance of a court of law, and had the 
effect of suspending the validity of the resolution until the court 
had given its decision. But Xenophon never says a word about 
any such adjournment, and evidently implies that die second vote 
was taken immediately after the first and on the same day. We 
have therefore to suppose either that Menecles interposed a vir- 
tt/iocria of a kind not otherwise known, or that the neglect to carry 
into effect the adjournment that it entailed was merely one more 
among the many unconstitutional incidents of the day, unless 
indeed we may believe the otherwise untrustworthy author of the 
Axiochus ^ (Plato 368 e), who speaks of Theramenes and Callixenus 
having at a subsequent meeting* rj vartpal^ suborned the proedri 
and so procured the condemnation of the generals. 

However that may be, shortly afterwards the Athenians repented 
of their injustice, and voted that a public prosecution should be 



^ It is impossible to attach much weight to this statement in the 
Axiochus, because, short as it is, it contains two obvious mistakes: 
(x) it speaks of v^fl^ although none were instituted before the archon- 
ship of Eudides, 403-400 b. c ; (a) it speaks of rpifffivpU/p iMgkiicta(^mti^, 
wluch is evidently a fallacious computation of Uie whole body of Athe- 
nian freemen. Moreover the whole dialogue, as Grote (Plato, cap. iv.) 
shows, is a late production, and possesses no authority. 

' Gilbert here raises the question as to what became of Socrates' 
opposition, which both Plato and Xenophon represent to have been 
unswerving ; and finds its solution in the hypothesis of an a<Qoumment, 
l>ecause at a second meeting Socrates would no longer have been 
{vi<nrdn;f. Probably, however, Socrates' scruple, which was a strictly 
legal one, was satisfied by his putting Euryptof emus' alternative motion 
to the vote, which contained a strictly legal proposal, although its rejection 
carried with it the passing of the Coundl's v^oiKtvfta ; for this seems 
to be the force of the preposition in composition in the words Siaxopo- 
Twovt^iiftm, iiax*ipoTwUu. Nor need the interposition of Menedes' 
{mjiiovia have made any difference, if the question was immediately put 
again on the same day : in this case aQ that Socrates had to do was to 
put Euryptolemus' motion over again : and then, when it was rejected, 
the wpoM^tvfta was ipso facto carried. Cp. Goodwin in the Transactions 
of the American Philol. Assoc. 1885, p. 172. 
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instituted against those who had deceived the people. Callixenus 
and four others were accordingly arrested, Theramenes not being 
among the number, which seems to show that some distinction was 
drawn between his conduct and that of the rest, possibly because 
it was felt^ as Diodorus insists at some length, that he was driven 
to it by the exigencies of self-defence. But before the accused 
could be tried, they aD escaped amid the political confusion of the 
following year. Callixenus indeed ventured to return with Thrasy- 
bulus and the exiled democrats in 403 B.c, but hated by all, says 
Xenophon, he died of starvation. 



§4. SPARTA. 

In the period covered by Xenophon's Hellenics, the three 
leading features of Sparta and the Spartan Constitution are the 
decrease of population or at any rate of the full Spartiatae or ^/locot, 
the decay of the kingly power, and the increase of the power of the 
ephors. In the absence of materials nothing like a continuous 
history of these changes can be written : stiU for this particular 
period we are peculiarly fortunate; we possess not only the 
scattered notices which, as coming from a writer the circumstances 
of whose life made him specially qualified to speak with authority 
on all Spartan affairs, are of chief importance, but also a con- 
temporary sketch ^ (c 378) of the Spartan Constitution, which has 
been generally attributed, not without good reasons, to Xenophon 
himself, and which at the very least must have been written by 
a well-informed contemporary. To these we can add the well- 
known criticisms of Aristotle in the Politics*, which, though taken 
strictly they apply to a period some twenty or thirty years later, 
are most useful as confirming and supplementing the contemporary 
evidence. Finally, some further materials can be derived from the 
nearly contemporary Encomium of Agesilaus* (c 354-338), from 
antiquity onwards often, but without sufficient reason, attributed to 
Xenophon himself, Plutarch's Lives of Lysander and Agesilaus, 
Diodorus Siculus, Pausanias, &c 

^ Cp. Roquette, p. 83. ' ii. 9. 

* Cp. Roquette, p. loi, and on the othe rside Class. Review, ziiL 343 ff. 
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Population. 

Aristotle's ' opinion on the cause of Sparta's ruin is well known : 
^v yitp wXfiyrjp (Leuctra) oix vw^yxtv j ir<SXiff, ilXX* oirwXfro di^ r^y 
6\iyap6fmniap. From the context it appears that he refers to the 
fully privileged Spartiates or o/aoum, who contributed their share to 
the awairta or public messes : for though there was enough land, 
he says, to maintain 1,500 horsemen and 30,000 hoplites,in his day 
there were less than 1,000; once on a time however there had 
been io,oca Can we estimate the number of full Spartiates 
before Leuctra? At the time of the Persian Wars there were 
8,000 *, but at the time of Leuctra these seem to have dwindled to 
some i,Soo, for at that battle four' menu contained 700 Spartiates 
of all ages up to 55. There were however six menu in all, or 
some 1,050 Spartiates between 20 and 55 years of age; conse- 
quently the total number cannot be put at more than 1,500. Long 
before Leuctra the conspiracy * of Cinadon had in 396 B. c made 
the Spartiates only too well aware of the insecurity of their posi- 
tion. Then in the market-place Cinadon could count only 74 
Spartiates and more than 4,000 helots, neodamodes, hypomeiones, 
and perioeci, all of whom would ' gladly eat the Spartiates raw.' 
No wonder therefore that we find a growing aversion to employ 
Spartiates on foreign service: these 1,500 Spartiates had in the 
first instance to act as garrison against some 80^000 internal foes, 
all of whom were for various reasons anxious to break through the 
walls of the ever-narrowing oligarchy. Thus in 399 no Spartiates 
at all were despatched in Thibron's army*, but 1,000 neoda- 
modes ; in 396 King Agesilaus volunteered * to command in Asia at 
the head of 30 Spartiates, a,ooo neodamodes, and 6,000 allies ; 
in 382 Eudamidas led^ 2,000 neodamodes, perioed and Sdritae 
against Olynthus with no Spartiates at all. By 374 this custom 
had become notorious, and Polydamas the Pharsalian warns* the 
Lacedaemonians that it is useless to send against so powerful a 
monarch as Jason rtodo^iMdcir nil ii^pa Idimrrfw, In 369 Ischolaus 

* Pol. ii 9. 16. ' Her. vii. 034. 

' VI. I. I ; 4. Z5» 27. Cp. Ages. 9, 04 Mai air&it Svopruirdr o£ fttUnmif 
6moKMkimaif Iw ri kv Av&»Tpott itiSiXf 4 Xcivo/Uvwr* 

* iii. 3. 4 ff. * iii. i. 4. * iii. 4. a. 
^ V. a. 94. ' vi. I. II. 
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had * as garrison in the frontier station of Oeam only 400 neoda- 
modes and Tegean exiles to resist the Theban advance. Thus 
when their own numbers could not, after Leuctra, have been more 
than 1,000 able-bodied men, the Spartans had only too good reason 
to be afraid of the 6,000 helots who at this time, in response to 
the promise of freedom, volunteered to fight as hoplites against the 
Thebans, because, as Xenophon * puts it, Xuv id6K.ov¥ iroXXol c&oi. 
But even this policy of wholesale manumission of helots, which 
seems to have been begun * in the course of the Pdoponnesian War, 
and which raised them to the position of neodamodes, did not 
suffice to secure their fidelity ; for in a later, perhaps exaggerated, 
passage ^ Xenophon tells us that after Leuctra all the helots and 
many of the perioeci revolted. Messenia oif course was never 
recovered: but how the Spartiates succeeded with their small 
numbers in quelling the revolt in Laconia itself — which, however 
difficult a task, they certainly achieved— we are nowhere told. 
When once their military prestige was gone after the defeats of 
Leuctra and Mantinea, and the disgrace of the Theban invasions, 
it was obvious that so narrow an oligarchy, composed of about 
1,000 citizens, could never regain Messenia, still less their old Pdo- 
ponnesian hegemony, and least of all their empire over the 
Aegean coasts. The amazing thing is that they ever won an 
empire at all and managed to keep it so long as they did. 

In the course of the fifth century the dual monarchy had lost 
much both in power and in dignity. The quarrels between the 
two royal houses had been almost constant. Prosecutions for 
misconduct, which generally resulted in condemnation, had been 
frequent— Cleomenes, Demaratus, Leotychides, Plistoanax, Paus- 
anias, had all been driven into exile. This again had occasioned 
long minorities ' ; and the guardians of the infant kings had often 
played into the hands of the ephors or in other ways degraded the 
kingly office. Of the kings who reigned between 411 and 362 B. c. 
Xenophon mentions Pausanias, Agesipolis^ and Cleombrotus of the 

' vL 5. a6. * vl 5. 99. • Thuc iv. 80 ; v. 34 ; vit 19. 

* vii a. a ; cpu Ages. a. 94. * tv. a. 9. 
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Agiad line and Agis and Agesilaas of the Euiypontid line : Pli- 
stoanax (426-408), Agesipolis II (371-370), and Cleomenes II 
(370-309) of the Agiads he passes over in silence, the last, doubt- 
less, because he was a minor. The other five occupy an important 
position in his narrative : yet, notwithstanding the commanding 
influence of Agesilaus, they all appear as subordinate to the ephors* 
The honorary privileges of the kingship, however, enumerated by 
Herodotus \ seem to have remained unimpaired. As of old, the 
kings held ' the traditional priesthoods and performed the traditional 
sacrifices. When they were at home they messed * together, and 
they were always provided with a double portion. They con- 
sulted * the oracles on behalf of the state. In the field they were 
attended' by a body-guard and by a retinue* of polemarchs 
and officials. After death they were buried^ with more than 
human honours. 

Again, their military powers were but little curtailed. Though 
the author of the Respublica Laconensis states (15. 2) that Lycurgus 
only gave them the privilege orpanhv iwoi Av ii n6Xit imriiAwo, there is 
still some trace of the more independent power ascribed to them by 
Herodotus* fr^c/M^y yt ^tc^ptut dw* fv ily /9ovXo»imu« Thus c. 388 
Agesilaus declared * war against the Acamanians, as he had pro- 
mised them the year before ; and again in 387 he threatened that 
he would irAff/Aoy i^oiatt against the Corinthians ; of course it is 
possible, or, rather perhaps probable, that in both instances 
Agesilaus did not really act independently, but relied'* on his influ- 
ence with the ephors and Assembly. Once in the field, however, 
although in European campaigns there were two ephors ^S and in 
Asiatic campaigns 30 commissioners'* always in attendance, the 
king enjoyed the full powers of commander-in-chief, unhampered 
by his colleague; for since the quarrels" of Cleomenes and 
Demaratus of old, the Spartans had, with only one exception'*, 

' vi. 57. 

' ill 3. 4, 43 ; iv. 3. 14, ax : v. X. 33 ; de Rep. Lac. 15. r. 

* V. 3. ao ; de Rep. Lac. 15. 4. * iv. 7. a. * iv. 3. 4, 6 ; 5. 8. 

* de Rep. Lac. 13. x, 7. ^ iii. 3. x ; v. 3. X9. ' vi. 56. 

* iv. 6. X3 ; 7. X ; v. x. 34. '* Cp. iL 4. 09 ; v. x. 3a. 

" ii. 4. 36 ; de Rep. Lac. 13. 5. ** iii. 4. ao; iv. x. 5. 30^ 34. 

" Her. V. 7S 

^ it a. 7, 8. Agis being already at Decelea,_Pausanias led the Pelo- 
ponnesian forces against Athens in 405. 

XXN. HELL, Z 
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adhered to the law made at the time V) ^^^wu hnvBai ifit^mpovt 
ro^r /SacrcXfiar i^wrnt Trjt arpanijt ; indeed it had become customary, 
exceptions being rare, for one of the Idngs always to be at home K 
As commander-in-chief, the king summoned * or not, as he chose^ 
his council of war, but he was not bound to follow the advice of his 
councillors. He controlled all military operations, both strategical 
and tactical. He had full powers over life and death. He could 
make truces* and enter into negotiations* with the enemy, though 
the ratification and indeed the conditions of any permanent peace 
rested ' with the home authorities. In conquered states he could 
appoint harmosts * as he would, and make any changes he thought 
fit ^ for the proper administration of government. None the less the 
king was held responsible for the good or ill success of all his 
measures, and on his return home could be cited before a court 
composed of the other king, the 28 gerontes and the 5 ephots. 
Thus Pausanias, for his failure in Boeotia in 395, was brought * to 
trial by his enemies at Sparta and condemned to death, only 
escaping by flight ; and his friends pointed * out to Cleombrotus 
just before Leuctra the danger of prosecution that he ran, if he 
again declined battle. Thus the kings still enjoyed and exercised 
to the full their andent right of commanding the Spartan armies in 
the field. Only once was a king entrusted with the command of 
the fleet as well, when in 395 the government, wishing to strengthen 
his position in Asia, conmiissioned Agesilaus Karaarffa'aadat^^ifauapxow 
tvnva alrbf ffovkoirOf and he abused their trust by appointing his 
incapable brother-in-law Pisander. The kings were, as Aristotle 
says ^\ (TTpanfyol aidtoi^ and their form of kingship was arpanr^ 
di^ 3/ov Knrh ycvor. 

It is when we come to consider their political powers that we 
see the real weakness of the Spartan kings, even of such a king as 
Agesilaus himself! In eariier times the two kings had apparently '*, 
if united in their action, exercised independent powers ; but the 
disasters to the dual kingship in the fifth century had rendered any 

' V. 3. la ' iii, 5. aa ; iv. 5. 7 ; vL ^ 14 ; de Rep. Lac. 13. x« 

* ill 4. 5. * V. I. 3a, 33. * ii. a. la ; iiL 4. a6. 

* iit a. a9 ; V. 4. 15, 41. 

* iii. 4. 7 ; iv. a. 5 ; iv. a. 3, 4 ; Ages. X. 37, 38. 

* ia. 5. as. • vi. 4. 5. »• Iii. 4. •7. 

» PoL ii. 9. 33 ; iit 14. 6. *• Her. v. 75 ; vL sa 
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such acdon, even if still possible in theoi7\ quite impossible in 
practice. Perpetual dissension was considered * the normal con- 
dition between the two kings, and even the philo-Laconian Xeno- 
phon notes * almost with surprise that Agesilaus sincerely mourned 
the untimely death of his youthful colleague Agesipolis. Conse- 
quently we are not surprised to find that except in a few judicial 
functions of minor importance, like the marriage of heiresses, &c., 
which they certainly possessed in Herodotus' time ^ and probably 
still held, we hear of die kings in the fourth century exercising no 
powers of their own which were not shared by the gerontes or 
ephors. As members of the ytpovaia—ti body only thrice men- 
tioned * by Xenophon in the Hellenics—they df course took their 
share in its deliberations, and gave their votes * in its judicial pro- 
ceedings. Like other magistrates they also had the right ^ of 
initiating business and speaking in theApella. But practically, 
even when the two kings are not at loggerheads, they appear 
powerless to effect their objects unless they can secure the support 
of the ephors or the majority of them, or the support of their own 
personal foUowers. Thus Pausanias*, wishing to checkmate 
Lysander's policy at Athens, 404-403, first wins over three of the 
ephors to his side, and finally receives commands from the ephors 
and Assembly to reconcile the democrats and oligarchs at Athens 
as best he could. Similarly Agesilaus was unable * to coerce the 
Phliasians into submission until his friends at home at his instiga- 
tion had carried Srt 9 m^Xir dmrptwoi 'AyTcriXc^p durypuptu n& /» 
^Xtiowrn ^mt atrrm boKoiff, In fact the author of the Encomium 
cites ^ as one of his virtues Agesilaus' submissive attitude towards 
the ephors ; and in the same way Plutarch " states that Agesilaus 
got his way only by courting and flattering the ephors. Once, it is 
true— at any rate according to the latter authority '*— the Lacedae- 
monians after Leuctra chose Agesilaus woftoBrnit with full powers, 
but he used them only to suspend the harsh law against survivors 

^ Cp. Plut Agis, I a. 

• Ar. Pol. ii. 9. 30 fftmiploM h6fu{c^ tf w6Kh ttwat rd oroai^cir roht 
fiaatXtts, 

• v. 3. ao. • vi 57. * Ui 3. 5, 8 ; viL 1. 3a. 

• v. 4. 961 V iiL 4. a. • a. 4. a9-3B. * v. 3. a3. 
>• Ages. i. 36. " Plut Ages. 4, 5- ^ Ibid. 3a 

zs 
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from a battle field; and again ^ at the time of the first Theban 
invasion we find Agesilaus not only taking all the military 
measures for defence, but quelling conspiracies by putting even 
Spartiates to death without trial— oMi^r dixa dUaif rtBaparmiUvov 
wpSrtpw 2nafiTucrmf, Once too a king— it was Agesilaus — goes * as 
ambassador. Nothing, however, more dearly shows the utter 
degradation of the kingship than the fact that in his extreme old 
age Agesilaus not only consented, but volunteered to serve as 
a mercenary leader in Egypt. Nor do we find throughout the 
whole period any attempt to reform the kingly ofiice or revive its 
old powers, except we credit the very dubious story in Plutarch * of 
Lysander's scheme, discovered in his papers after death, to throw 
open the kingship to all Heraclidae, or, according to another 
version, to all Spartiatae. Kingship in any ordinary sense of the 
word had at Sparta become impossible, and nothing demonstrates 
this so clearly as the career of Xenophon's hero, Agesilaus himself 

TAe Ephors. 

Many passages in the Hellenics illustrate the great powers of the 
ephors in tiiis period, but no particular steps can be traced in 
their development Writing about 360, Plato * remarks r6 ykp r&y 
^ip6p»p fiavfAoarrbp &s rvpaannKhv ip alrj ytyoirf, and some twenty 
years later Aristotle" similarly describes their power as X&ay 
firynSXip KOI laorvpapvw. On what then was this power based and 
wherein did it consist ? Any Spartiate * was eligible for the ofiice, 
and the five^ ephors were elected by the whole body of the 
people : decisions of the majority * were binding on the rest. The 
only independent authority however attributed to them is jurisdic- 
tion * in civil suits — probably their original function ; their supre- 
macy rested on their position as the executive magistrates both of 
the Senate and of the Assembly, whose decrees it was their business 
to carry into action. Often then, we must suppose, Xenophon and 
our other authorities attribute to the ephors alone actions which 
were really due to the voting of the deliberative bodies. They 

* Plut Ages. 31-33. • vi. 5, 4. • Plut. Lys. 04. 

* Laws, iv. 71a. ' Pol. ii. 9. ao. 

* Arist. PoL ii. 9. 19 ; 10. 10. * Ages. i. 36. 

* ii. 3. 34 ; 4. 99. • ' Arist Pol. il 9. 03 ; iii. i. la 
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had the right of summoning the Senate ^ ; they presided * over its 
meetings ; they initiated* business within it ; they took part, either 
as accusers * or as judges ' or as both, when it sat as the supreme 
criminal court. Similarly they summoned * the Assembly, presided' 
over its meetings, introduced measures (which would mostly be 
those that had already received the approval of the Senate), and 
carried out its decrees. We need not be surprised therefore to find 
that Xenophon ascribes the same powers indifferently to the 
ephors, to the ephors and Assembly, to rh oUoi riXif* or ol iv 
TtX^i or ol ouuH lipxwntf and to the KtHvhiw r&¥ AiuccdaifioW»y ; nor to 
find that while Isocrates* speaks of the yipopnt as imararovrnt 
anaai roU irpdy/iaot, Xenophon speaks rather of the ephors aod 
barely mentions ^^ the ytpowru in the Hellenics. For the ytpopm — 
no man being eligible for election before he was sixty— were too 
old, Aristotle ^* tells us, to pursue any vigorous policy ; so that, 
when the kings were reduced to political nonentities, there was 
no initiative force left in the state save the ephors. In all depart- 
ments of administration, but more especially in the management 
of foreign affairs, the ephors appear in Xenophon's pages as prac- 
tically supreme. Thus, though Agesilaus** receives the first 
warning of Cinadon's conspiracy, the traitor gives his information 
to the ephors, and it is the ephors who with the advice of ^ a few 

» iii. 3. a • Cp. Her. vi. 57. * Plut AgU, 5, 8. 

* V. 4. a4. * Paus. iii. 5. a« * il. 9. ao. 
' Thuc i. 87 ; q>. Hell. v. a. 11. 

' Td ol«oi riXif and the similar phrases seem to be used by Xenophoa 
in no very definite sense, but merely to denote in general terms the 
highest home authority at Sparta dealing with the matter in hand. Thus 
in Anab. ii. 6. 4, rcl Ik Xvdpr^ rdkif are distinguished both from the v^t 
and the ephors, and mean the senators and the ephors sitting as the 
criminal court (cp. Paus. iii. 5. a) ; in HelL iii. a. 93, rd r4Kif r&r Aa4rff- 
Soi/ioi'W is used as the equivalent of ol i^fon «a« 4 ImcX^ja two lines 
above (so too vi. 4. a, 3). Other passages, where these or similar phrases 
occur, but where the precise authorities meant cannot be detarmined, 
are iii. a. 6 ; 4. 97 ; 5. 93 ; v. 3. 93 ; vi. 5. aS. 

* xiL 154 ; cp. Polyb. vi. 45 oj M 9po9arfopt96i$mfOi yipwrtt 9td fiUv, 9t* 
i» seai /If J* ^ wirra x«<p<C<^^ ^ "^'^ ri^ voAircior. 

»• Hi. 3. 5, 8; vii. i. 3a. »' Pol U. 9.9s " iU.3.4 ff- 

" In iiL 3. 8 the ephors are said not even to have summoned 4 fu^ 
KQkovfiivff ^MMkifclaf but to have consulted only a few of the senators. 
In the absence of all further evidence it is of course impossible to deter- 
mine the nature of the iUMpiL linrAiivky but the context and the general use 
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of the senators take the necessary measures for the suppression 
of the conspiracy and for the execution of Cinadon and 1^ accom- 
plices. Similarly after Leuctra the ephors ' on hearing the news 
at once arranged for the continuance -of the games, the suppression 
of all outward signs of lamentation, and the vigorous prosecution 
of the war against the Thebans. 

Again, in negotiations with foreigners of allies, the ephors play 
the most prominent part, though any ultimate decision rests with 
the Assembly. Thus in 404 the ephors refused* permission to the 
Athenian envoys to cross the Lacedaemonian fiontier, and again 
some months afterwards allowed * Theramenes and his colleagues 
to enter Lacedaemon and introduced them to the Spartan 
Assembly. In 403 ol iffxtfioi «il ol IcicXiynM Ibtened^ to the repre- 
sentatives of both the Athenian rival factions. In 401 the ephors 
carried' on negotiations with Cyrus* envoys. Similarly in 3S4 the 
ephors* listened to the appeals of the Phliasian exiles and 
procured their restoration to their native city ; and in 382 they 
first heard ^ the message of the Acanthian and ApoUoniate envoys 
before they introduced them to the Assembly. 

The Assembly alone had the ultimate power ' of declaring war 
and appointing generals; but the ephors took all the necessary 
measures to carry the decree into effect, the technical phrase * for 
which was 4>pavp6» ^(yfir. Thus they proclaimed^* what troops 
were to serve in the projected expedition ; they gave the com- 
manders general instructions " on their departure, kept '* as close 
a watch as possible on their movements, held repeated communi- 
cations " with them, suspended ^* them, if they saw fit, sununoned 

of the term kmitktivia seem to point to its being conposed rather of such 
of the tiuHM as were actually present in Sparta, or to some particular 
section of them, and not of special officials like Uie kingis, senators and 
ephors. For various views cp. Diet Antiq. i p. 703. 

> vi. 4. 16. * ii a. 13. * iL a. 19. « iL 4. 38. 

• liL XI. • V. a. 9w 'v. a. xi. 

* tv. a. 9 ; 6. 3 ; V. a. 3fl ; 3. 03 ; vL 4. 3 ; cp. 5. xo ; cp. V. 1. 33. 

• til. a. 93t as ; 5* 6; !▼• «• 9 ; v. 3. 13 ; 4- 47 5 vL 4. 17 ; s- 10, &c ; 

cp. V. 4. X4. 

^ Cp. de Rep. Lac. xx. a of l^opoi vpornififhrcv^i rd inf tit h M 
9Tpor€v9C$at mt fmvtfi Mat dvXiroif ; cp. vi. 4. X7. 

" iii.x.x; 5.61 »iu. x.8,9. » iii. x. 7 ; a. 6, xa. 

'* iii. X. 7 ; a. XX ; iv. a. a, 3 ; V. 4. 84; iv. 8. 03, 39 ; cp. de Rep. Lac. 8. 4. 
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them home to account for their conduct, ftnd reversed' their 
arrangements. If one of the kings was in command, two ephors 
accompanied* him — not indeed in far distant expeditions like 
those * of Agesilaus in Asia Minor — without * however any power 
of direct interference. To the ephors again the commanders, 
whether kings or ordinary Spartiates, referred * the enemy as the 
ultimate arbiters of peace or war — not, as we have seen already, 
that they really possessed this power, but only that they prac« 
tically exercised it through their control over the Assembly. 

Whatever therefore may have been their original powers, Xeno- 
phon clearly shows that in the half century covered by his Hellenics 
the ephors exercised undisputed authority in all departments of 
government outside military commands. No Spartan— not even 
a king— ventured to question their power. In fact, the panegyrist 
of Agesilaus can find * no higher praise to say of his hero» when he 
was summoned home from Asia, than that itniBtro rj w6\tt oldip 
bta<l>€p6pn^ j) *l iv rf iffiafMUf trvxtr ^<rTiyiM^ fi6pot tnpii rovg irt irt. 

Admira/fy, 

The origin of the admiralty at Sparta, like that of other Lacedae- 
monian institutions, is shrouded in some obscurity. Herodotus 
(iii. 56) speaks of a Spartan naval expedition undertaken against 
Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, about 525 B. c, but does not mention 
who was the commander. He does, however, apply the title of 
puvapxos to Eurybiades at the battle of Salamis (viii. 42), but he 
calls king Leotychides, who commanded the Greek fleet at Mycale 
in 479 B.C, vr partly^ ml pavapxps (viiL 131), showing that at that 
date the office was not permanently separated from the kingship. 
From this time, with the doubtful exceptions of Pausanias the regent 
and Dords (Thuc. L 95), we hear nothing of the admiralty till the 
time of the Peloponnesian War, after the outbreak of which till its 
close a tolerably complete list of admirals can be made out all 
the time that the Spartans maintained a fleet at sea. The list 
begins with Cnemus 430-429 B. c. (Thuc. IL 66, 80, 93). Alddas 
succeeded after a year's interval, 428-427 (Thuc iii. 16, 26) : then 
after another interval, Thrasymelidas was admiral in 425 (Thuc. 

^ iii. 4. a. * ii. 4. 36. * iiu 4. 8, ao ; iv. 9. 3. 

* de Rep. Lac 13. 5. ' iL 9. 7, 17. * x.36. 
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iv. 1 1) ; but this year the Spartans lost their entire fleet at Pylos, 
and built no more ships until after the Athenian disaster at 
Syracuse. In 413-412 Melancridas (Thuc. viiL 6) was admiral 
of the newly built fleet : he was followed in the two next years 
by Astyochus (Thuc. viii. 20) and Mindarus (Thuc viii. 85), 
who perished at the battle of Cyzicus in the spring of 410 B. c. 
It is doubtful whether Pasippidas, who was commissioned to 
collect together what ships he could (i. i. 32), was actually 
admiral or not, and it is doubtful again, when the titular 
admiral Cratesippidas took command over the ships that he had 
thus collected, whether he did so in 410 (Xenophon indeed 
apparently narrates the fact as occurring in 410) or at the end 
of Pasippidas* year, i. e. 409. At any rate Cratesippidas was not 
succeeded by Lysander till the summer of 407 (i. 5. i). At 
the end of his year of ofiice Lysander was followed by Callicra'^ 
tidas, who was drowned at the battle of Arginusae in 406 B. c 
After an interval of some months the fleet was handed over 
to Lysander as cirKn-oXcvt, or second in command, the nominal 
admiral being Aracus. Then there is a gap of one year in our 
information, during which Lysander was again actual commander 
of the fleet, whoever may have been the titular admiral, and for the 
foUowing year (404-403) Libys, the brother of Lysander, was 
appointed to be admiral. 

■ At the time of the expedition of the Ten Thousand the succes- 
sion seems to have become somewhat irregular. According to the 
Hellenica^ the admiral Samius gave active support to Cyrus in 
401. But in the Anabasis* Pythagoras appears about July in his 
place, if indeed he is not to be regarded as his successor. Then in 
Mardi 400 we hear of Anaxibius as admiral, and in November of 
the same year * he was succeeded by Polus. When the Spartans 
declared war against Persia in 397, Pharax * was admiraL In 395 
king Agesilaus, being in Asia, was entrusted by the home govern- 
ment with the nomination of the admiral and appointed ' his incap- 
able brother-in-law Pisander. During the Corinthian war, when 
the Spartans once more persevered in naval operations with 
greater constancy, the list again becomes more complete. The 

^ ill. I. X ; q>. note. ' i. 4. a. ' Anab. vii. a. 5. 

* iii. a. xa. * iii. 4. a7-a9. 
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office was held by Podanemus ^ in 393, by Teleutias * in 392, by 
Ecdicus* in 391, by Teleutias* again in 390, though probably as 
/iriaroXcvr, by Hierax* in 389, and by Antalcidas * in 388. Finally, 
after the formation of the second Athenian League the Spartans 
once more found themselves obliged to maintain a fleet at sea. 
Accordingly we hear of PoUis ^ as admiral in 377, of Nicolochus ' as 
admiral in 376, and of Mnasippus as admiral in 374-373 with 
Hypermenes* as his secretary. Mnasippus is the last admiral 
known to history. 

As to the powers of the office Aristotle (Pol. ii. 9. 33) calls it 
irx^ihv Mpa /3aaiXcMi~a criticism which seems, however, to be true 
only of Lysander, and possibly of Teleutias, the brother of king 
Agesilaus (392-391 B.c); and which seems tacitly to refer to 
Aristotle's preWous definition of the kingship as merely a arpaniyia 
di^ /9iov. In this respect the admiral was indeed another king, 
having a power independent of and parallel with that of the two 
ordinary kings. But in another respect his position was far inferior 
and more precarious : for the office was, as a general rule (the case 
of Cratesippidas, who was sent to command whatever ships he 
could find, being apparently an exception), an annual one— at least 
so it would appear from the list of admirals that can be mads out 
with tolerable certainty so long as the Spartans maintained a fleet 
at sea — and moreover the same individual could not legally 
hold it twice (ii. i. 7). In the case of Lysander (perhaps too of 
Teleutias), indeed, the ephors discovered an easy evasion of the 
law, by appointing him for two years ivurroXtvt, or second in 
command, to a merely nominal admiral : and it was while holding 
this subordinate position that Lysander attained to his greatest 
power, and acted like a sovereign prince in the Aegean. Thus at 
the siege of Athens (405-404) he appears as conmiander of the 
fleet quite on an equahty with the kings Agis and Pausanias in 
command of the army, and further to have the advantage over 
them in that his action was not hampered by the presence of a 
colleague. Again, when any admiral had proved himself inefficient 
or untrustworthy, the Spartan government preferred, as they did 

* iv. 8. IX. • iv. 4. 19 ; 8. xi. » iv. 8. ao. 

♦ iv. 8. 23; q>. Introd. p. H. » v. x. 3. 

• V. X. 6. * V. 4. 61. ' vL 8. 4. • vi. a. 25. 
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with the kings, rather to send out (rv/i/SovXoc to advise him than 
simply to deprive hnn of his office (q». Thuc vi. 85 ; viii. 39), unless 
this was absolutely necessary. Ecdicus* the adnural for 391 does 
indeed seem to have been superseded, though even this instance is 
doubtfuL 

The office of the iintrroKtvt or second in command has already 
been referred to in the case of Lysander. But in ordinary cases 
the secretary was appointed, as Pollux (L 96) declares, to be simply 
6 M Tov ffT^kov dtdboxpt rov pavApxpv, Thus after the death of 
Mindarus his secretary Hippocrates took the command of the fleet 
(i. I. 23): the admiral Callicratidas left his secretary Eteonicus 
at the head of the squadron blockading Conon at Mytilene, while he 
himself sailed to meet the Athenians at Arginusae, and after his 
death his place was fiUed by Eteonicus until the arrival of a definitely 
appointed successor : and the secretary Hypermenes took Mnasip- 
pus' place on the death of that admiral at Corcyra. 

As to the method of election to the admiralship nothing at all is 
known, though it is plain that the post must have been regarded as 
of great significance in the struggle of political parties at Sparta. 
Thus the choice of Lysander three times to command the fleets once 
as admiral and twice as secretary, followed by the choice of his 
brother Libys, and later of his friend Anaxibius, points to the 
supremacy of his party in the home government, and similarly the 
appointment of his opponent Callicratidas in 406 must have 
meant a temporary check to his policy, though but few details 
can be made out from the confused and unchronological account of 
Plutarch. Neither does it seem possible to arrive with any certainty 
at the time of year at ^hich the admiral entered upon office. 
A priori we should expect the beginning of the summer* season, 
and several instances Can be adduced which suit best with this 
assumption. On the other hand instances to the contrary are also 
to be found. Probably therefore the Spartan government was in 
each case led * by the circumstances of the moment 

^ Cp. Introd. p. liv. 

' Cp. Beloch, Philologus, xliii. p. 272 ff. 

* iii. 4. 97 ; Thuc. viii. aa 
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Army, 

In Xenophon's time all the Spartiatae of the ages from twenty to 
sixty yean (alter which no dtixen ^ was bound to serve abroad) 
were divided into six ' morae. As however there were not more 
than 1,500 full Spartiatae all told, and we hear ' of 576, 600, and 
perhaps (?) 1,000 men in each mora at difierent times — the number 
varying no doubt with the different ages called out to serve — 
vwofuioptt and perioed must have been included as weO, though in 
what proportions it is impossible to discover : the term iroXircx^r or 
iroXirun moreover is frequently^ applied to the whole Lacedae- 
monian force as distinct from the (rvfiiMxoi. Each mora was 
divided* into two lochi, each lochus * into four pentecostyes, and each 
pentecostys into two enomotiae ^ These tactical units were com- 
manded respectively by polemarchs', lochagi, penteconteres and 
enomotarchs *. The cavalry were similarly ^^ divided into six morae, 
each commanded by a hipparmostes ^: they never numbered more 
than 600 ^ ; their horses were maintained ^ by the wealthiest men 
in the state, but their riders were those dtisens who were physically 
most unfit to serve as hoplites-~o2 roiip vm/uunp 6ivparinaroi koA 
fxiirra ^iXJrtfioi — and consequently they formed the most ineffident 
branch of the Spartan service. 

The 300^^ so-called hrmUf who were really hoplites, formed the 
body-guard of the king. By the dopv^Spoi of Agisilaus in iv. $. 8 
Xenophon probably means this body of men, and he incidentally 
mentions ^ one of their three officers as 6 wptapCraTos t&p hnrayprrAr 
in his story of Cinadon's conspiracy. 

The perioed always served as hoplites, even before they were 
enrolled in the Spartan morae. 

^ V. 4. 13. ' vL 4. zfl ; de Rep. Lac xx. 4. 

* vi 4. za ; iv. 5. ta ; a. x6. 

* iv. 4. 19 ; V. 3. 85 ; vL 4. a6 ; vii I a8 ; 4. ao. 

' vii. 4. ao ; 5. la The rhrmpn of de Rep. Lac 11. 4 is probably a 
confusion of Mv with the numeral sign V, 

* It is noticeable that in the first six books of the Hellenics no lochi are 
mentioned (though lochagi are, iii. i. a8 ; a. x6), and that in iv. 3. 15 the 
term ^luow /a6pat is used instead of A^x^. Similarly no pentecostyes are 
mentioned at all, though penteconteres appear twice, iii. 5, aa ; iv« 5. 7. 

^ vi. 4. za. 

' iv. 3. ax. as and passim. ' Thuc v. 66. ^ de Rep. Lac. zz. 4. 

" iv. 4. zo ; 5. za. " iv. a. z6. *• vi 4. zo^ zz. 

^* de Rep. Lac. 4. z-4 ; Stnho, 48Z ; Thuc v. 7a. >• iiL 3. 9^ 
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The helots originally served only as shield-bearers ^^ one being 
attached to each hoplitei or as light-armed troops. But during and 
after the Peloponnesian War a considerable number of them were 
given their freedom, when they were called p^oda/Mttt*, and after- 
wards served as hoplites— more especially on distant eiq)editions. 
Thus there were i,ooo neodamodes in Thibron's* army and 2»ooo in 
Agesilaus' army in Asia. They were generally regarded ^ as inferior 
troops and were often under the command of an av^p IfUJ^nif, called 

dpfioarrit. 

The Sciritae, drawn from the district in the north of Laconia, 
formed a picked body of troops. In 418 they numbered* 6oa In 
battle array they were always posted on the left* wing; on the 
march they formed^ the vanguard, and they seem to have been 
selected' for specially perilous undertakings. 

Xenophon gives us very few materials for estimating the total 
available strength of the Lacedaemonian forces : in fact only once* 
— before the battle of the Nemea— does he condescend to detailed 
numbers, when he tells us that there were 6,000 Lacedaemonian 
hoplites and 600 Lacedaemonian cavalry, supported by 7,SOo 
hoplites of the allies, 300 Cretan archers, and 400 slingers, at a 
time when Agesilaus, we must remember, had taken with him 
to Asia 2,000 neodamodes. Again, as there were four morae at 
Leuctra ^*, and each mora contained sixteen enomotiae, and each 
enomotia thirty-six men, we may perhaps infer that some 2,300 
Lacedaemonians fought in the battle. Plutarch ^^ estimates the 
numbers of the Peloponnesian army at 11,000 on this occasion, but 
no reliance can be placed upon his figures ; this, of course, would 
make the number of allies as three to one. 

When the king was in command, be was accompanied by a 
select body of ovaKfivoi '*, comprising the polemarchs, three of the 
peers {Sfioiot) or full Spartan citizens who were in charge of the 
commissariat, and two Pythii; and surrounded by a numerous 
staff, known as ol ntpX dofUHriap (sc. (nei^rijir), which included ** not 

' irMaffwtvrai, iv. 5* 14 ; 8. 39. * i. 3. 15. 

' iii. X. 4 ; 4. 9 ; cp. v. 9. 94. * iii. z. 4 ; iv. 9. 5 ; v. 9. 94 ; vi. x. 14. 

• Thuc. y.68, . • Thuc v. 67. ' de Rep. Lac 13. 8. 

• v. 4. 59 ; Cyrop. iv. 9. x. • iv. 9. 16. '• vi. 4. X9, X5, X7. 
" Pel. 30. " de Rep. Lac. 13. i ; 15. 5. 

^ de Rep. Lac. 13. 7 ; cp. HelL v. 3. 9. 
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only the avaiaivoif but seers, surgeons, flute-players, and volunteers 
(whoever they may have been). We hear ^ too, besides the two 
ephors, of Hdlenodicae or judges of disputes, of tamiae or quarter- 
masters, and of laphyropolae or purchasers of booty, as in 
attendance upon the king, but we are nowhere told whether they 
were included under nl mpX da^ocruiv. The polemarchs were 
attended by officers known as avn4>optU*f or perhaps vaparrdraif 
whose functions however are unknown. 

The Lacedaemonians put their own officers in command of their 
allied contingents ; these officers were known as (twayol * ; and 
when an expedition was voted by the Peloponnesian League, it was 
their duty to proceed to the allied states, muster the contingents 
and bring them to the Spartan general In Thucydides' time the 
allies were apparently bound to furnish two-thirds of their available 
(orces, and any ally in whose territory the war happened to be, the 
whole ; and the same arrangement probably continued in Xeno- 
phon*s time. At any rate the contingents were in some way 
proportional, as we see by the arrangements ^ made for sending t6 
tit rtfvt fivpiovs avvrayfta against Olynthus. 

The baggage train of an army on the move and the construction 
of the camp were entrusted * to artisans and engineers drawn from 
the perioeci or helots. 

Mercenaries* were frequently employed and were generally 
equipped as peltasts or light-armed troops. 

Peloponnesian League and Empire, 
After the victory of Aegospotami and the surrender of Athens and 
Samos the Spartans were not only, as of old, leaders of the Pelopon- 
nesian Confederacy, but were in undisputed possession ^ of all the 
old Athenian allied states on the Hellespont, in Thrace, and in the 
Aegean, and were de facto masters of not a few of the Greek cities 
in Asia Minor, like Chalcedon ', Lampsacus *, Abydos, and Miletus^*, 
which de jure they had by treaty surrendered to the Persian king 

> de Rep. Lac 13. xx ; Hell. iv. i. 96. * vi. 4. 14 ; cp. iv. 3. 93. 

' iii. 5. 7 ; iv. 5. 7, &c. * v. 9. ao, 37. 

* iii. 4. 9 ; de Rep. Lac. xx. 9 ; X3. 4. 

* ii. 4. 30 ; iv. 3. 15 ; v. 4. X4, 36, 39 ; vii. 5. xa 

^ Cp. Anab. vi. 6. 9 ^x^ ^^ ^^ (400 B. c) niamm rSt¥ 'EXXi^iwr a! 
AiurfSoxfi^oi. 
' it 9. I ; t. x8 ; cp. iv. 8. 5. * Thuc viii. 58. >* Plut Lys. 19. 
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in 412 B.C. In most of these states Lysander had set up^ narrow 
oligarchies, known as decarchies, backed up, where necessary, by 
a Spartan governor or harmost and a Spartan garrison strong 
enough to overawe all opposition ; and following still more dosely 
on Athenian lines, he had even imposed a tribute' upon the 
subject states, amounting, according to Diodorus, to a thousand 
talents. So early however as 402 the misrule of these decarchies 
had excited so much odium that on the temporary disgrace of 
Lysander they were, we are told, put down ' by the q>hors. The 
suppression seems to have been by no means complete ; for in 
395 B.C. they are spoken^ of as still existing as they were 
appomted by Lysander. About the same time the Ionian cities 
revolted* from Tissaphemes to Cyrus; and when after Cyrus* 
death the satrap required them to return to their aU^anoe, they 
appealed to Sparta for aid. The Spartans listened to the appeal, 
and sent out Iliibron at the head of a small expedition in 399 ; he 
was succeeded by Dercylidas (399-396), and Dercylidas in his turn by 
King Agesilaus (396-394). So long therefore as the Spartan forces 
remained in Asia, the Greek cities continued independent Agesi- 
laus had found them torn by internal dissensions, but by his good 
offices had contrived £<rr* a»tv 4*vyrj9 xol Bamrov «W alt^ waprjw 
6fAO¥6nt iroXircvoficMif Koi €lbaiftowat rht irdXcir duxTtkitrai, Only 
a few months however after the recall of the Spartan king (in 394) 
the crushing defeat of the Peloponnesian fleet at Cnidus put an 
end for ever to the Spartan empire beyond the seas. AojccdaifuSnoc 
Qtr6 TovTov rov ;(fp(Svov, says Diodorus ', r/jp xord BJXarrap opX')' 
Awifiakop, Only Abydos and Lampsacus on the Hellespont were 
saved by the eneigy of the harmost Dercylidas; .all the other 
states in the course of this and the following year submitted to the 
victorious fleet of Conon and Phamabazus. 

Meanwhile signs of dissolution had appeared in the Pelopon- 
nesian Confederacy itsell Even in 403 the Thebans and 
Corinthians had refused^ to join the Spartan expedition against 
Thrasybulus and the Athenian exiles in Piraeus, and again in the 

* iiL 9. 90; 4. 9 ; Died. ziv. zo. 

* Arist 'A#. «o\. 39. a ; q>. Died. 1. c. 

' iii. 4. 9, 7 ; Plut. Lys. 9a * iii. 5. 13. 

* iH. z. 3 ; Anab. i. z. a * xiv. 84. * ii. 4. 30; iiL 9. 95. 
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Ekan War. The Arcadians and Achaeans had shown ^ their dis- 
content at the arrogance and rapacity of the leading state. The 
Pbliasians' were lukewarm. The Eleans, who had stood aloof 
ever since the Argive Confederacy of 421 B.c.» had only been 
coerced* into renewed alliance with Sparta after a protracted war 
(399'397)* In the Corinthian War (394-387) SparU saw * ranged 
against her not only her old enemies, Aigos and Athens (the latter 
of whom up to this time had in her humiliation obediently sent 
contingents to the Spartan expeditions* under Thibron and Agis 
>° 399i hut had now taken courage once again to assert her inde- 
pendence), but also her old aUies the Corinthians and Boeotians 
together with the Euboeans, Locrians, Melians and Acamamans. 

After the Peace of Antalcidas (387-386) Sparta took advantage 
of the powerful position given her by the support of the Persian 
king, further to secure and extend her hegemony over her Pelo- 
ponnesian Confederates ; she set up oligarchies* in Corinth, Man- 
tinea and Phlius ; and Xenophon ^ implies that a similar course 
was pursued in other states. In 382 she seized' the Theban 
Cadmea, occupied it with a Spartan harmost and garrison, and 
forced a iwtumia of oligarchs upon the citizens, and two years later 
was equally successful* at Olynthus. Consequently by 379 the 
Spartan empire by land—for such instead of a hegemony it had 
now once more become— had grown more extensive and absolute 
than ever before; it embraced the whole of inland Greece from 
Olynthus to Laconia, except Athens, Argos, and perhaps the more 
powerful Thessalian cities, and everywhere it was enforced by 
harmosts, garrisons, and narrow oligarchies. But the loss of 
Thebes in the following winter, the renewed hostility of Athens, 
and the restiveness of their allies, taught the Spartans~at least 
according to Diodorus ^*— that they had gone too far. They there- 
fore reorganized (in 377) their confederacy into ten divisions, for 
military purposes, on a footing more favourable to its members. 
The Lacedaemonians themselves constituted the first division, the 
Arcadians the second and thirds the Eleans the fourth, the 

^ ill. 5. zfl. • hr. a. x6. » iii a. 31. * iv. a. 17. 

* iii. X. 4 ; a. 95. * v. x. 34 ; a. 7, 8. 

* v. I. ais ; 4. 46^ 49 ; cp. Died. xv. 19^ * v. a. 

* v. 3. fl6. *• XV. 31. 
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Achaeans^ the fifth,nhe Corinthians and Megarians the sixth, the 
SicyonianSy the Phliasians and the inhabitants ' of the Acte the 
seventh, the Acarnanians * the eighth, the Phocians and Locrians 
the ninth, and the Olyntbians * and Thracian allies the tenth. At 
the same time it was agreed (though according to Xenophon ^ this 
arrangement was made some Bve or six years earlier) that one 
hoplite should be counted as equivalent to two light-armed soldiers, 
and one horseman as equivalent to four hoplites. The beneficial 
effect, if any ^ was however but of short duration. In a meeting at 
Sparta in the summer of 376 X^yoi * iylypwro anb rw avfi/idxwf in 
dia itdkaidap Kararptfifiaoivro vfr6 rov voXcfiov. Still, however, the war 
dragged on ; the peace of 374 was only of a few weeks' duration ; 
and in 371, just before Leuctra, the grievances of the allies are sum* 
marized in the speech^ of the Athenian orator Autodes at Sparta 
to the Lacedaemonians and their allies : — * Your first and last 
stipulation with the allied states is that they should follow you 
whithersoever you choose to lead ; and yet what has this principle 
of follow-my-leader to do with independent action ? Again, you 
pick quarrels without consulting your allies, and lead them against 
those whom you account enemies ; so that in many cases, with all 
their vaunted independence, they are forced to march against their 
greatest friends ; and, what is still more opposed to independence 
than all else, you are for ever setting up here your decarchies and 
your thirty commissioners, and your chief aim in appointing these 
officers and governors seems to be, not that they should fulfil 
their office and govern legally, but that they should be able to 
keep the cities under their heels by sheer force.' 

The peace ' agreed to as a result of this conference, whereby the 
Spartans bound themselves rovt rt itpfiomriLt cV tAv w6\tm¥ i^aytiw 
. . . rat T9 ir6\€t9 a{fTop6ftovt iav, was only of a few days' duration. 
Naturally enough therefore disaffection* showed itself on the 
resumption of the war in the ranks of the allies at Leuctra, though 
even after the battle the oligarchical governments** of Tegea, 

* Cp, iv. 6. a. " Cp. iv. 7. x. 

' Cp. v. 4. 54. * v. 9. ai. 

* Contrast Diod. zv. 31 with Polyaen. ii z. ao ; Isocr. xiv. 15 ; Plut 
Ages. 96. * v. 4. 6a 

vi. 3. 7 fil, Dakyns* translatioii. * vi. 3. 18. 

* vi. 4. 5 ; Paus. ix. 13. 4 ; Plut Ages. 98. ^* vi. 4. 18. 
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Mantinea, Coiinth, Sicyon, Phlius, Achaea, and other states still 
eagerly supported Sparta and sent contingents to her assistance. 
Next year, however, the democrats in most of these states took 
heart and rose against their oligarchical oppressors, in many cases 
with success. Accordingly in 369 we find that Sparta to resist the 
first Theban invasion only got contingents from seven ' allies — ^the 
Corinthians, Epidaurians, Troezenians, Hermionians, Halians, 
Sicyonians, and Pellenians. The Peloponnesian Confederacy was 
really at an end: the Arcadians had formed themselves into 
a league and built Megalopolis ; Messenia now revolted ; and in 
366 ' the Lacedaemonians allowed the Corinthians, Phliasians, and 
any other allies who wished it, to conclude with Thebes a separate 
peace for themselves. In 362 the allies who fought on the Spartan 
side at Mantinea— the Arcadians, the Achaeans, the Eleans, 
and the Athenians — were in no sense members of the Old 
Peloponnesian Confederacy. 

§ S. ATHENS AND THE PEACE OF ANTALCIDAS. 
Th§ AihimaH aiUmpi to rtcovtr tmpirt durmg tkg CornUkiaM War*, 

The evidence of inscriptions more or less recently discovered has 
fully confirmed the old hypothesis of BOckh (Staatshaush. i. 546), 
which was ignored by Grote, that in the interval between the Battle 
of Cnidus and the Peace of Antalcidas Athens made a deliberate 
attempt to regain her maritime empire, the culminating point of 
which was the expedition of Thrasybulus in 390 and 389. The aim 
of this appendix therefore is to ^ piece together ail the evidence for 
this hypothesis which can be collected both from authors and from 
inscriptions. 

Xenophon* represents the ambition to recover their empire as 
the leading motive which induced the Athenians to take the 
Theban side in the Corinthian War against Sparta : in fUp, it 
S^ptt *ABif9«uoi, says the Theban orator, povKour£t i» r^y ^xi^ 4*^ 
wp&rwpw MxTfivBt ayaXft/Sciy irayrcr twiarafuBtu Thrasybulus lum* 
self supported the Thebans, pointing out, however, the great 

* vL 5. 99 ; vii. a. a. ' vii. 4. 91 ' iv. 8. 31. . 

* Cp. Beloch, Attische Pblitlk sett Perikles, p. 344. ' ill. 5. xo-x6. 
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risk ran by Athens ArtixUrrov rov TLnpaAt 5yrof . After his victory 
at Cnidus in 394 B. c Conon formed alliances, which probably 
turned out to the advantage of Athens, with Cos, Nisyros, Teos, 
Chios, Mytilene, Ephesus, Erythrae, and the Cydades ^ Then in 
393 Conon first subjugated Cythera and left on the island a 
garrison under the command of the Athenian Nicophemus, and 
during his visit to Athens, which must have lasted some fifteen 
months (393-392), secured the necessary basis for any future naval 
supremacy of Athens by rebuilding the Long Walls and the fortifi* 
cations of Piraeus*. During this period Athens recovered posses- 
sion of her ancient derachies, Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros*, and 
an unsuccessful attempt was made to detach Dionysius of Syracuse 
from Sparta and procure his alliance with Athens^, at the same 
time that public honours were decreed to Evagoras the tyrant 
of Salamis in Cyprus, who had materially helped Conon at the 
battle of Cnidus '. In the same year a treaty was made between 
Athens and Phasdis in Lyda. Consequently we are not surprised 
to hear that the reason why in 393 the Lacedaemonians first 
sent Antalcidas to Tiribazus to negotiate a peace with Persia, 
was on KdvMr ical t^ Tt i^off rotr *A^ipa(ocff 4k rmw /SootXcMf xp'yfu^i' 
aPopBoiri luu t6 yovrtic&y ^6 t&p ^kuvcv Tp€<l>»9 rdf rt wruraw icaX rits 
cV 1^ W^^P^ vapii Bdkarrav irdXcif *ABti¥cdois fvrpciri(oi * ; or that 
Tiribazus arrested Conon »9 ddacovmra /3a<riXca^. Again in the 
winter of 393-1 the ambition of Athens X€pp6wfi<rop xal r^ dwotiwu 
ical ra tyKTvipara xai rh xP«a ipa iwokapttptp * seems to have led to the 

breakdown of Sparta's renewed attempt to make peace, this time 
without the interference of Persia. In 391, notwithstanding the 
disappearance of Conon, the Athenians further excited the alarm 
of the Lacedaemonians by their support of the democrats in 
Rhodes, and even ventured to send a small squadron to the aid of 
Evagoras in his war against the Persians ; and when the Lacedae- 
monians took more dedded measures to check their further 
progress, they finally despatched Thrasybulus at the head of 40 
vessds (the largest fieet they had mustered since the Pdopon- 

' Diod. xiv. 84, 94. * iv. 8. 9 note. 

* iv. 8. 15 note. * Lysias xix. 19 ; CIA. ii. 8. 

* Lysias xiz. ao ; Isocr. ix. 54-57 ; CIA. ii. xo b. ' iv. 8. xa. 
^ iv. 8. 16. * Andoc iii 15. 
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nesian War) to reinforce their Rhodian allies. Thrasybulus had 
still wider schemes of his own. Instead of sailing straight to 
Rhodes he turned* towards Thrace and the Hellespont — probably in 
the spring of 390. First he gained possession of Thasos through 
the party of Ecphantus, who contrived to expel the Lacedaemonian 
garrison and admit the Athenians— a success which further resulted 
in an alliance with the Thradan princes Amedorus and Seuthes 
and 6 wtpH Op^tjp r6wot. Then Archebius and Heraclides delivered 
Byzantium into his hands, the oligarchical constitution of which he 
replaced by a democracy, so that he became master of the Helles- 
pont, and as Alcibiades had done after his victory at Cyzicus, 
imposed a toll of 10 per cent, on all vessels passing through the 
straits. The Spartan Dercylidas, however, though powerless to 
offer any opposition, still held Abydos. Then after making an 
alliance with Chalcedon Thrasybulus sailed to Lesbos, and with 
Mjrtilene as the base of his operations forced Eresus and Antissa 
to join the Athenian alliance. At the same time Samothrace*i 
Tenedos, and Clazomenae' appear as Athenian allies. FinaUy 
reinforced by Chian and Mytilenian ships ^ he made descents 
in afyyvpoXoyioM upon Halicamassus' and other towns on the 
Asiatic coast, until he was surprised and slain at Aspendus. 

Thus it was that Thrasybulus, continuing the work of Conon, 
succeeded in extending the Athenian empire to the limits which 
marked it in the interval between the battles of Cyricus and A^os- 
potami. Inscriptions further prove that in some instances he once 
more imposed the <l>6pof in its later form of an mIkoot^ or S per cent, 
tax upon imports and exports. Thus the Clazomenians* agreed 
to pay rijp M OpaavPovKov ff^coon^ir, and the like was apparently 
done by the Thasians^ Finally the same inscriptions mention 
apparently Athenian commandants and garrisons, and perhaps 
even Athenian interference with the judicial procedure of the allies *. 
The Peace of Antalddas (387-6) therefore was aimed, not so much 
against the Thebans, as against the Athenians*, tunrtwpayiupos 

* Cp. Dem. XX. 6a ' v. x. 7. 

* CIA. ii. £4 b. * Diod. xiv. 94. ' Lysias xxviii. 27. 

* CIA. ii. 14: Swoboda, Mitth. d. deutach. Inst vii. 176. 
^ KOhler, ibid. p. 314. 

' 'A^voTor, vii. 1878, p. 95 : but the evidence for the date is not very 
strong. • Cp. V. i. 85. 
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mffiiiaxty (!• e. with the Lacedaemonians) /SomXcoi d fu^ iBikouw 
*ABif¥aMi jcal o2 av/iftaxot xpi^^^ TJ tlpffifff. And as in 404, so in 
386 the Athenians were obliged to accept its conditions, because 
not only had Antalcidas the Great King upon his side, but by his 
recovery of the Hellespont rht in rov U69tov vavs *A^Mi{ff iicAXvt 



§6. THEBES AND BOEOTIA. 

When we first meet with Thebes and the Boeotian League in 
the pages of Xenophon, the state of things seems to have been 
much the same as that described by Thucydides. They are allies ^ 
of Sparta, and we may assume that Thebes was still the ^futp* 
of the Boeotian Confederacy of allied towns, all of which were 
under some form of oligarchical ' constitution after the model of 
the leading state. The discontent of the Thebans in particular and 
of the Boeotians in general with the policy of Sparta at, the end of 
the Peloponnesian War, their sympathy shown towards the exiled 
Athenian democrats against the Thirty, their refusal to send the 
usual contingents to aid Sparta in her wars against Persia and 
Elis, and the interference of the Boeotarchs with Agesilaus' sacri- 
fice at Aulis before his departure for Asia seem to betoken no 
change in the internal affairs of the confederacy. But the long 
duration of the Corinthian War (394-387), the outbreak of which 
was mainly due to Theban ambition, appears to have accentuated 
the oligarchical nature of the constitutions of the separate states, 
so that even Xenophon calb ^ them dvyaarc lai, and to have pro- 
moted the fiytiiopia of Thebes. The Peace of Antalcidas, however 
(387-386), not only humiliated Thebes, but crushed the con- 
federacy itself out of existence, giving, as it did, complete autonomy 
to all the contracting states ' — icai nixpaX iral /i«yoXoi. 

The Liberation of Thebes by the Theban democrats in 379 soon 
led to a renewal of the Boeotian Confederacy, but on somewhat 
different lines. The Olynthian Confederacy seems now rather to 

* i. 3. 15. * Cp. Thuc iiL 6x. 

• ' Cp. Thuc. iv. 65 ; v. 31 ; Hell. v. 4. 46. * v. 4. 46. 

• v. X. 31. 
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have furnished the model : for the aim of Thebes was no longer 
to be fjf^ii&p of more or less autonomous states, but to persuade, or 
if necessary, to compel them 961101$^ toU avroU xP^^^ '^''^ <n;fi- 
iroXirtvciv— in other words to deprive them of separate political 
existence — though at the same time the Theban democrats re- 
tained the old formulae and officers of the Boeotian League. Thus 
the rebellious Plataea was destroyed, Thespiae subjugated, and 
Orchomenus, after maintaining its independence till after the battle 
of Leuctra, was (364-363) brutally razed to the ground. In fact 
as early as 374 B. c Xenophon ' makes the general statement ol 
Oiy/Saioi . . • rarfirrpf^yro riis ip rj Bouariq trdXcir. This com- 
manding position of Thebes within the new Boeotian state, which 
at the same time preserved the old forms of the league, accounts 
at once for Isocrates * (c 372 B. c) putting into the mouth of the 
Plataeans complaints against the Thebans, who via fu¥ Idiat Ijit&p 
Mtrntp mtXcir ^^orc^ovtrc, rtft bi tn^trtpas oItAp noKirwiat oidiw diOfu* 
povs KfMmpup dpayKaCovo'iPf and for Epaminondas after signing the 
treaty of 371 B. c. claiming, in order to assert the power of Thebes, 
to substitute * * Boeotians* for ' Thebans ' in the ori^nal document 
Plutarch too in his version* of the story makes Epaminondas 
deliberately compare the relation * of Thebes to the other Boeotian 
states with that of Sparta to the other Lacedaemonian states. 

This state of things seems to have continued^ some time after the 
battle of Mantinea (362 B.C), lasting on until the destruction of 
Thebes by Philip of Macedon in 338. 

Of the details of the constitution of the Boeotian Confederacy but 
few are known. At the head stood an * npx^^ €v»pvftot who gave his 
name to the year, but history is silent as to his functions. The chief 
executive power lay with the college of Boeotarchs, who in Thucy- 
dides* * time were eleven in number, two being Thebans, but in the 
fourth century were only seven '^ Their mode of election is unknown; 

*■ Cp. V. a. 'Ay '8. ' vi. I. X. 

* ziv. 8 ; q>. Dio Cbrys. 45. 13 &aw€p 'Eflra/icird&r&if worl ri^ Boutriar 

* vi. 3. 19 and note. * Ages. a8 ; cp. Pans. iz. 13. a. 

* Cp. v. 4. 46 rdt 9€pioiMidai w6kttt. 

^ Cp. Freeman, Federal Government, p. 194. 

* CIG. Sept i. 9407, 9418. * iv. 91 : q>. Classen's note atlioe, 
'* CIG. Sept i. 9407, 9408 ; Diod zv. 59 ; Paus. iz. 13. 6. 
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but as representatives of the several Boeotian states, either jointly 
or severally, they commanded the confederate forces, conducted 
negotiations with foreign states, and exercised other executive 
powers, e.g. preventing^ King Agesilaus from sacrificing at Aulis. 
Thucydides * speaks of four fiovXaX rwv Ykntar&v^ otircp Aroy rh xvpot 
txovai (i. e. in 421 B. c), but nothing more is heard of them. Very 
probably the /3ovX^' before which the murderers of Euphron were 
tried in 366 B.C. was some sort of federal council, not confined to 
Thebans only. Xenophon, however, does not enlighten us on the 
point, and no other authority refers to such a fiovkii at alL 
Certainly in the time of the Theban supremacy the ultimate power 
rested with what Diodorua * calls the xoir^ trvpotot rmw Bomm-Av, and 
there is good reason for believing that though within it the 
Thebans undoubtedly exercised a preponderating voice, yet it 
was legally open to the citizens of all Boeotian towns. 

Of the constitutions of the individual cities of the league still 
less is known. Before the Liberation of Thebes they were un- 
doubtedly oligarchical. Afterwards, when they were subjugated 
by Thebes, they ceased to have any independent existence, being 
much in the same relation to Thebes as the Attic d^fiot to Athens. 
Each city had an apx»p^ iirotwfioSf chosen by lot; but the chief 
executive power rested with the polemarchs *, generally three in 
number, though at Thebes in 379 there may have been only 
two ^ assisted by a ypafAfiartis. At Thebes we hear ' of a PovXij in 
379 and of a dXia * or /mcXijcrta still earlier, and we may probably 
infer parallel institutions for the other states during the same 
period. Of other officials*® mentioned in inscriptions and else- 
where, like anrapxoi, iXap^oi, icardirrai, ro/iiai, &c., little or nothing is 
known beyond their names. 

* iii. 4. 4. • v. 38. ' vil 3. 5-xa. 

* XV. 80 ; cp. ja rd wkijBos ; 78 ImAi^Wo ; 79 6 99/iof ; Plut Dem. 18. 
If with Kohler (Hermes, xxiv. 638) we date the inscriptions CIG SepL 
i. 3407, 3408, about the year 364, we then have certain evidence of an 
Assembly composed of all Boeotian citizens. 

* CIG. i. 1569 a; PluL Gen. Socr. 31. 

* V. a. 30 ; CIG. i. 1573. ^ v. a. as ; 4. a note. ' v. a. ag, 

* Her. V. 79 ; Dem. xviii. ai3 ; cp. Plut PeL la ; iii. 5. 8. 
'• Cp. Diet. Ant i. 301. 
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§7. CRITICAL NOTES. 
BOOK I. 

i. 3. 4^vM>* : ^''^ Underbill ; tfmfrt Kondos ; ^pv€ marg. C ; Ifvou V. 

i. 32. iroTfinccMKrnr: Korwrtiaop Dindorf from Socr. Hist Eccl. 
vii. 2$, p. 374 d. 

ii. la irtktiap : iircXci Cobet 

ii. 13. fcorcXfiMrcy : icartXnjiras antXvirtv FtdtT. 

ii. 14. Kol x'^fM^ . . . Mcyapa del. Richter and Kruse. 

ii. 19. ical 6 imavT^ . . • a^rf deL Dindorf, &c. 

iv. 3. T^ d« K^Lpawov ttm Kvpiop del. Dindorf, Cobet, &c 

iv. 13. [tSircXoy^ mt\^ awffYY«^Bti F : Riemann believes tbat here 
there was a lacuna,, which the copyists filled up arbitrarily. 

vi. 21. ilvwyovi ffpvop Underbill; ifmn-ov Riemann. 

vi. 29. 6p6fiaTi del Dindorf and Riemann. 

vi. 32. tovd^r fui miicior oUtiratf. I prefer Breitenbach's con- 
jecture oMffV /ii) KoKiov olKrftrtt. Nauck conjectures o^ dcor /i^ icdiuov 
olKrfTag, 

vi. 37. r^r raxirrtip: Riemann here marks a lacuna, which he 
proposes to fill with twoKokovBtlw or maBai, 

vti. 23. dinprifuvmv . . • awokoyriaaaBai del. Blake ; /i4f . . . iliroXo- 
yffo'aaBai del. Nitsche ; dinpfifuimp Leondavius; dcj/piy/Mi^ MSS.; 
fup&pFfiV; r/fMpAr the rest. 

vii. 27. cfiroKrfCMurc . . • furatitkrfO'tt Marchant; oirocrfinurf* 
/ifra/icX$<rat dj virrtpov opofipffaBfgrt K,rX, Peter and Keller; /Acra- 
/ifX^crci d^ voTfpor ft dpafUffjirBffTi crA. Madvig. 

BOOK II. 

1. 8. Laptwiov : this form also occurs in the retracts from Ctesias 
ap. Phot. Anab. i. 8. 26. It is odd, even if the passage be an inter- 
polation, to find it side by side with the form Aaptlou, 

iv. 13. rove ^iXnirovr tAp ^furipmp tartarifMUPopro : rit ^cXrora 
Poitus and Kdppen; rii ^furtpa inmnnudpowro ml rovt ^iXrrfrovr 
JircKTviyor Wyttenbach ; rovt ftip ^Xrarovt r&p fffurip^p oir^yoy, r& 
d* iavrSip air€tniftaipoPTO Kyprianos. 
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BOOK III. 

1. 5. 6pikp eifipttp : oKP&p eippmp Buchsenschuts ; olx Ikop^ 6pm9 
Bake. 

i. 13. ^rt . • . KoieovpyoSoty del. Kruse. 

lit. 3. (S^* o^ y^p rocy ^.rJi. Dindorf proposes it^' o^ yap rot l^vyt 
col oIk i^mi h Tf tfoXcffif , inseitiiig oU before /^cbn^ firom V : 
Cobet reads ^^* dS y^ o^ ^^i{yiy /r r^ BaXdfif and Hartmann 
conjectures i^ et y&p roc l^vy« /ic r& tfoXa/Mi. 

iyivQv : TV T^vf Cobet. 

BOOK IV. 

iv. 6. rovff tvpayycvoyroff : rovr /» dvptSfMi Svraf rvpavycvontir 
Campe. 

V. 15. Spovwi jf/xwv M. 

V. 18. ipBpcv: vp6 ipBpov BiichsenschCiti ; ?ri vKeraiot iwann^t 
lipBpov Campe. 

viii. 4. irrtK del Dindorf. 

BOOK V. 

i. 15. oTffo^ Kail ottfrBt deer koX Pluygers; oUaSt lAv Grosser. 

i. 18. nptmapwx*^^ BDV; wfumapatFx^rt CF; wpowapao'Ktviaaa^t 
Voigtlander. 

ii. 34* ir6r€ oKowrtoBt : fi^ irort ^ovcn^o^ Liebhold. 

iii. 13. ovrovr: rovt Cobet. 

iv. I. v0* ip6t : i*^* ffiwy Dobree ; u^' liwr Dindorf. 

iv. 2. rck iTfpi • • . Tvptunnda B ; r^r irtpl ^ApxloP rt t6p iroXc/Mip* 
;(oviTa xal ^iXiinroy rvpam^da Cobet. 

iv. 30. oh : tt Cobet ; S^nt Hartmann. 

iv. 56. A<Srrovr : /Xorrovr ^yrot C. 

BOOK VI. 

i. 5. fMr$o<l>6p€w deL Dindorfl 

i. 8. ^ yc fifip : oldd yc fti^y «^ Hartmann. 

i. 9. ^r: f/uv Cobet. ^ 

i. 13. After fior^Bup Hartmann marks a lacona. o^ wpArrtHs B and 
most MSS. ; vh vpAmu CV; (rol irparroir Dindorf; j o^ ir/khTccf 
Cobet; oi vpdrroit Breitenbach; ip fj trv wparrtis Stephanas; oZ 
frp6rr*it Keller. 
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ii. 16. tKaiyovpytt : ipqdiovpyti Hartmann. 

ii. 32. ofr«ff : oviwt cPrt V; Sfutt Grosser ; &s Moms ; ^rrc Madvig 
and Cobet; Snmt . . . dptiriarffixowtf tlvat . . . o^iKccrdai hoKttUv 
Stephanus. 

ii. 39. wrm Bpaaimt I amn iBapati iiffn . . . <PaPtlaBat Jacobs ; 
ovTttt ihpaatp «r Hertlein ; oZrm Bpaaw &f Moras ; ovrmt iBtkpon 
a>r Wyttenbach ; otrm Bpao'wt t[wpamp »t Keller. 

ill. II. i&s . . . r&( frdXfift : St , , . ir^nt Breitenbach ; itras . . . 
YTcSXfftf Kun ; &y . . . rat vSKtit Grosser ; o2r . . . r^t nokut Keller ; 
*¥ f , , . rig n6\tis Marchant. 

iii. 13. tW /i^y . . . apttrrdi: tl and ^/up del. Kurz; Liebhold 
proposes fvuN for tl : Simon conjectures ri iil^p ; ll<mp MfjKop ori, 
tl T&p avfifjAx^i^ TiPtf ovK iptarii nparrtfomp ^fup, ^/ur fJKti dptara or 
fifup KaX vfitp iptard sc. fJKti: Breitenbach proposes ovk Apurra for 
ovK dpconiy and deletes the second aptard and tl : riiup ovd* vph Leon- 
clavius ; fiiuv paXkop ) vpuf Moras ; vpip aXX* oW riplp Stephanus. 

iv. 27. hvpapuf deL Cobet. 

V. 4. ?<roiro : ycVoiro Pluygers. 

V. 19. olmin if^aapl ovk int^jaatf Cobet. 

V. 33. avpi^6fupoi: vKomvptpoi Grosser; ippoovpn^iH Schneider; 
ravra oSp diffyovpMPoi Voigtlander. 

BOOK VII. 

i. 18. InrtponrucAg : vwtpmmicStg txo^Ttt Kyprianos. 
i. 25. 2irapTtai7iP trokipapxop Dindorf ; noktpapxpp 2irapTtdnfp 
MSS. ; 2naprtartip ytytprfpiwop del. Breitenbach ; 2naprmrfiP ytppoiop 

Spra Grosser. 

i. 28. Itpai . . . rdpaptia : CF omit Itpai ; Madvig omits Itpai and 
conjectures dtnpTOP for rdpmnria, 

ii. 3. d^arafraw I Madvig marks a lacuna after this word. 

ix, 5. 'HXffiW : *Apytt^p Dobree, comparing § 8. 

ii. 8. t/irl r6 TtiXK . . . ^pdxoPToi l ff'irt rov rtixow ol dc xal tvmBtP 
?n Tovf cVl rait Kkipa(ip, ic.rA. Madvig ; rovr M rov rtlxjovf^ ol di koI 
t^»Btp tn ipafiaipoPTOff ip raU KklfM^ip, x.rA. Cobet; rovt M rov 
TtiXovtf cl it roirf H^ttBtp AroKi/Socvointf avr&p, Kri inX rau ickipa^ip, 
«.r.X. Hertlein ; rovt dpofit^ffKorat avr&p M r^ Ttlxotf ol ^ jcol t^mStp 
Uti inopaffaipopToSf M rals Kkipa^ip Sptos tnniop, ol di irp^ rovt M. 
T&p nvpyttp ipaxppTo Tillmanns. 
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8ia^«ipdr 159 
M^Mor adTerbial 385 
8iaf^(rir 35 
SilinrAow 28 
iltcpom 43 
Ik/uHpiaa 321 
8(oi^cX/ar 33 
Zt^id^Bfi 180 
3^/ia Twr ffv/iftdxcait 309 
Sd^tarra ace. abs. 93 

'op^po* M5» 347 
8o«X«ay 333 

Mkwt 37 

^poxi*¥ ai : «/wx/flJf 63 
8/»v0d4rro» 63 
hntaartioi 31 1, 351, 356 
9vffftfw4ai 186 

E 

iyirr^^c^i 183 

HX«Tif 100, 114, 384, 335, 348 

tJmy 94 : flvfir with gen. 73 

ttffayy^la 338 

«Mff$m 15 

fl^^ojpolf 335 

lir of the agent 84, 338 : temporal 

330 

kittxttpioF 135, 179 

Uftktfoia at Sparta 1^9, 181, 341 

U/cXijroi at Sparta 70, 186 

IXcir74 

i/iiSdAAciv 169 

tforSpois 39 

llti^po6poi¥ 35 

IraAAo/Urovf 70 

<rayr(a adverbial 331, 346 



Ir8«ita, ol 34, 64, 69 
IrMcr 87, 181, 330, 285 
hhrras 74 
lyw/ior^or 347, 347 
liiii^ ace abi. 57, 67 
Mnr§ with nom. paitic. 238 
Iffd^roc 296, 208, 301 
Ivci^^^ai 205 
kwrrirtutro 28 

ivV^X^^i'^T^w with ace. of penoo 
121 

M: 'behind' 9, 28. 69: M mipm 
37: Mfuat 28: M rtSs tffois ni 
ditoUiiS 270, 283 : iwl rf ^rS/aan 
88 

twifidrift 15, 271 

iwifiokjit 33 

iwtya/ittus 183 

Ivicu^ 212 

kwi§a\amdUu 86 

InuKO^pwr 274 

lyfXciTTM at Phliu 192 : at Thebes 

tWifuX^ff$ai 5 

UwroKvh at Sparta 5, 41, 157, 

167,346 
lwiirToKiaiip6pot 231 
i«ircix^C<*^ : kwtTtix^ffoF 166 : l«rrc» 

rtixticin 388, cp. 284 : Ivirrrffi;^- 

o^oi 80 
l9X< Y^th gen. 156 
Inoupcarr 185 
titpyhjis 220 
HtcfitPw 1 23 
fd^ as a prep. 1 2 
€^vopifT€poi 339 

*0o/w« 75» 340 

1^* ^Tff wiUi infin. 53. 117 

low final 94 



Z 



T/fp^ot 86 



4^irff : tA M«a d^* Ifitft 74, 147, 210 : 
Td vcrrffita/dcKa d. ij. 147, 150: 
rd rcrropdiroiiTa d. f. 303 

lirt^ffBai 209 : 4l^O(vro 301 

ilt4paw wifiwnp^ 69 
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$§apdit for 9Htp€lit 256 

tfc/«vfiar aai 
Bptftjf, inr6 ry 161 
9ihmot 99 



InaypiroM^ loi, 347 

IwwapfMoar^s at Sparta 138, 347 

twmxot at Elis 295 

Iwf Iff Athenian 27: Spartan 147, 347 

Iwwt^po/jJoM 90 

taoriAfior 7 a 

IotIo (^TdAa) 44, 231 



for 4^98 
mfiirrtu 49 
Murwr vparffi^TW 19 
«aXa 5 

nipapoy l6, 17 
mircl «c^aA^ 385, a86 
«ara7i7rwa«wr with ace. and infin. 

ao7 
KaraMpofiffiedras 169 
learaKSy^ 73 
«arciA.<Jca0a« 338 
mipr&^airru rd (cih?7 a 88 
MKlftoMas 139 
«AM{r 76 
k69op»os 59, 6 a 
«^^7ff 41 

tep€»itwa wuXrd 106 
Kf&ffwtda 03 
i^9iF Toc^oai 186 



Aattalrfis 375 
Ao^^ovdSiXmff I30, 349 
Arjf^/tfror, r^ abs. 343 
Actwrov/Mu : lAfMcovrro 306 
A|^(ca^ 166 
ApoTcloiff 335 
ApffT^ 353 
A0X070/ 185, 347 

^Xw 295. 3031 347 
Av/ttUrffTfu 58 



/loivw : ifUfPt 104 
/«^a with tobft 67, 303, 335 
furd , . . cvy 169 
lurt&w^, Ir 43 

|i4 lOf M 06 319 

idl oC 100, 131, 187, 338 

lua^o^poi 140, 331, 337, 351, 36a, 

386 
lurfiiiara 373: lanj/dnm 93, 331 
lumictKaM^atiV 77 
fUMXttn^a 36 

A«^» 74. H5» ai9» 2^31 249. 347 J <>' 
cavalry 146, 347 

§iopfA6yat 143 

^vp(ovr Arcadian 381, 393, 398 

N 

vauapx^ 41 : ravapxovmrot 85 

Miua/>xiat 31, 343 

vavopxV ^ • youk^x**^ '*' ams 167, 

169 : votfdfx**' ^ Athens 38 
MiWTTOV/tirair gen. pibs. 6 
v<o8eM<a>d<if 15, 83, 131, 184, 3a3, 

a6o, 335 
niffvBpia 333 
riry I3I| 176 

B 
£cra7^ff 113, 136, 145, 176, 180, 384, 

£cWCc0#ai 88 

ffrotAr 86, 13X. 357, 376, 303 
£iroi Tftw r/w^/Mvr 190 
£irovff 77, 331 



44^* Tti l« roi^flvr 64 : rd «p^ 
lovrov 310: Tcur cboai 5 

of Tff 381 

elUo$fw 18, 190, 193 

diutSai 370 

ofof with infin. 6a 

AAfyov3«iW7i 

4/ioi«r at Sparta 09, 33S 

5rAa, rd 385 : M rd SirAa 57 : wp6t 
rd 5vAa 358 : d«d Twr 5irA«y 68, 
145 : o^ roTff SrAoit 331 

SwM with gen. 353 
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Svirtpa . . . cfrc Ii6 

Siwr with snperl. 338: with infin. 

333: ^^ww ^ 54i 89» »a>. J58, 
16a, 376, 379 

6p$pov 148 

^wr 83 

ore wiSi verb of remembering 344 

5n with arat, rut, 3Z 

o^ with infin. 337 : oO« . . . ol» 186 : 

ob ijJi 133: oii^x ^**^ • • • ^^^' 
^M 344 

n 

inuara 7O1 146 

wuoMtfiux Ivaiaritfoy ia6 

vopo^^/iara 43 

va^a7«07§ 168 

wafOPtrofaiicirai 60 

wapofififiara 37 

irap<9ircvd(«ro without clrt 133 

vcirdm 6 

rcXro^roi 143, 147, 149, 169, 303, 

3I3» 358, 309 
frtvioras 333 
WrratfXot 153, 397 
wtvTfjtcotrr^ftas lio, 347 
wtpifiaXXofUtfovt 159 
W€pittXrf^t 76 
tttfucUwt 100: vc/MO^mur 361, 263, 

384, 335> 347 
W€pi6vn 96 
vXcu0'(^ 129 
vX^TOfor 381 
vAcraroi, o2 390 
irm with gen. 6z 
vMcrcr^eu 157 
woX4/»apxo* <Lt Sputa 1 16, 145, 348, 

37a, 347 : at Thebei 185, 196, 358 
voKtfMpj(wrris at Thebes 184 
wakiopifffotrro 346 
voXAp Svvdfici 114 
norciSdr 98 
wpiy with in6n. 360 : vp2y [dr] with 

opt. 70 
irfiofiokdt 30 
wp69iKotf 124 
ir/KM^nydlrt 31 : trpo%arfiit6ci¥ ixi : 

irpocoTwrct 346 

wpocofiophoA 153 
wpoff€0/u(o/Upovs 170 



wpoffrimfi of demagogues 31, 97, 
179: of Sparta 81, 177; cp. 103 
wpofftaxjfh aoc. abs. 60 
wpvT6pttMf 35 
np&TW . . . v^ loi 
wipyon^, ol din r&w 386 



<nrpaw*i§w 86 
acv9lB 
cn/uuM, 174 

«7#« 138 
oihipoir 100 
acvrdX^ lOI, 186 
Svo^nonu 99, 103, 169 
aTifffdiU¥iH 68 
ffriTfiaiifat 193 
ffrparovffScIf I30 
ovTYf^po^i'ai 35 
avyicticponifUvas 229 
aweo^tarrUu 54, 60 
cvfi/iaxtaF 333 
ovfi/K^ptaf 37 
^ 119 

(FvrSoirour 64, awtS^OM 166 
ffi^iTayfia 183, 349 
owrraidfurot 1 88 
ci&irra^iy 187 
owTKfivovai Z93, 348 
<r^af a6r(Mi$f 35 
a^aiv 33 
94>fMi7«&i 381 
c^ipdytfffia 16 
aif/tara ' persons ' 43 



TOTff^ : IrdTfv^c 333 
TOT^ 331, 351 

WAij, rd 90, 341 
rcx^ia/iara 346 
rpuumrrofxifu 338 

rmpii^X^ 37 
Tpidr^oXor 184 

T^ for ffi$ 08 

Tv^^ with partic 166 



liM«34 ^ ^ 
^fi4 for 6/iar 138 
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dcrrot gen. abt. 4 
ivatfwi^T^f 147, 164 
b9€flU^tam 125 
Iw^fomrvsSn with gen. 373 
&»o/Aflorfff 100, 335 
^vo/iirtt with dat. a 10 
IwofioaafUvov 38, 33a 
ifwow€wmic6ci9 a 10 
Irv^vrwt 61 
iwoew^iotn 117 
tvo^ri^^ar lao 

^vo^ro/iiyy 189: M^V4 107, 
170 



^ofUyotf a5 

^oMtpSk with rabi. 289 
ip€9y6¥Tom gen. abf. 67 
^irlbv 200 
i^0*p&it 19 

♦^ Hi 355 

^ovfdr a Spartan word 73, 95, 113, 

'5'. I90> 34a 



^iryi^ a ^uTdSos 181 
^vXoi at Athens 68, 74, ia6 



XciJM . . . 6p4yoi 183 
X«Xdl^84 
XwXcS(roi 99 



^«v9oftiim 98 



n 



^fUtfy iff$lttw 100 

d^wXi^T^cv 396 

clrf with acc abt. a6a: with gen. 
abt. 113, 131, 171, aoo, 356, 264, 
385: final 59, 106, 178, 180, i8a 
307: with infin. 37, 109, 188, 
333, 351, 365, 299: for Acrt 120, 
142, 306: with partit gen. 41 

«S««*34 

ibf ffir xio^ 188, 251 

inirpAs 70 

6f 98, 170 : Snyt fufy^ 221 
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Abydos, Athenian victory at 313. 

Aegospotami, treachery of Athenian 
generals at 44. 

Agesilans : choien king 98 : nnder- 
takefl an AsiaUc campaign 103: 
hnmiliates Lyiander 105: nomi- 
nates Pisander admiral no: 
Asiatic ambitions laa: recall 
from Asia z 23 : return from Asia 
I a8 : indecisive victory at Coronea 
13a : at Delphi 133: invasion of 
the Argolis and Piiaeum 14a, 143: 
retreat after the destmction of the 
mora at Lechaenm 148: expedi- 
tions against the Acamanians 149, 
151 : acquiescence in the Peace of 
Antalcidas 171 : hatred of Thebes 
175 : declines command against 
the Mantineans x 79 : crushes 
Phlins 190, 19a, 193: monms 
the death of AgesipoUs 19a : de- 
clines the command against Thebes 
ao3 : attitude towaras Sphodrias 
ao6: poor success in Boeotia 209 : 
illness a 14, a4a, a4Q: excludes 
the Thebans from the peace of 
371 B.C. : campaign agahist the 
Mantineans 357: Ulces the com- 
mand against the Thebans .369 
B.C., 258; defence of Sparta 261 : 
takes the command against the 
Thebans in 36a b.c.| 30a : position 
<u Inng 330. 

Aldbiades : breach with Persia and 
successes in the Hellespont 3: 
victory at Cyzicus 5*1 310 : restores 
Athenian dominion over the 
Hellespont, Propontis, and Bot- 



ponu 5, 1 a. 14, 15, 17, 314, }i6 : 
recall 18, 31a : return to Athens 
and its reasons 18, 317 : date of 
his return xlii : elected orpvrfy^t 
ah'OKpirwp 19, 318: escorts 
Eleudnian prooeision, sails from 
Athens, attacks Androt ao^ 319 : 
in disgrace after Notium retires to 
Thraoan Chersonese aa, 93, 3S0 : 
at Aqeospotami 43 : banished by 
the Tnirty and assassinated Inr 
Pbamabaztts 61 : impartial atti- 
tude of Xenophon towards xxv. 

Andocides: inconsistent with Xeno- 
phon as to the Corinthian War 
xlviii, 139 : attempts to negotiate 
a peace between Athens and 
Sparta 39a-39i B.C., 158. 

Antalcidas : political opponent of 
Agesilaus 157 : fidlure of his first 
attempt to negotiate a peace 
through Persian influence 15;^, 
158: appointed admiral li, Ivi, 
167 : journey to Susa 167 : in- 
fluence with Artaxerzes 171 : 
forces the terms of the Peace 
upon the Greeks 174, 175 : not 
sent to Persia in 371 B.C., a39. 

Antalcidas, Peace of: date 1, li: 
terms 174, 175: aimed primarily 
against Athens 353: ofects on 
Sparta 351 : effects on Thebes, 

35^- 
Apaturia, festival 01 34, 33a 

Arginusae, trial of generals after 

33 fff 335 ff* 
Aigos: ally of Athens 47 : receives 
Athenian r e f ng eci from the Thirty 
67 : jobs the Theban League 1 1 1 : 
hostile to Sparta 114: aids the 
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Thebans in Tbestaly ia8: at- 
tempted abforptioo of Corinth 
135 : fights agamst the Spaitant 
within the Corinthian Long Walls 
137 : territory ravaged by Agesi- 
lans 14a: celebrates Isthmian 
Games 14^: habit of tampering 
with Saciea Truces if i : territory 
invaded by Agesipolis 15a : op- 
posed to a general peace 158 : 
desire for peace 174: expelled 
from Corinth by Peace of Antal- 
ddas 176 : in alliance with Thebes 
a 7a : sends (?) envoy to Persia 
a8o: atucks Phlins a8c, a86: 
occupies part of the Phliasian 
territoxy 393 : contingent at the 
siege of Cmmnus aoo: Epami- 
nondas counts on her support 

30a. 

Aristotle: story of the Thirty in 
many points inconsistent with 
Xenophon 55, 57, 58, 63, 75 : date 
of the ezpnUion of the Thirty from 
Eleusis xliii, 77. 

Athens: political history 411-^03 
B.C., 31a ff.: restoration of fnll 
democracy 315 : reorganization 
of the Council 315: position of 
demagogues 31. 

Fleet at Samos 411 B.C., 31a : 
financial distress 41 1-4 10 B.C., 3 : 
victory at Cyzicns 410 B.C., 5, 
310: re-establiahes customhouse 
on the Bosporus 5 : rejects Spartan 
offer of peace 6, 314: nirther 
successes m Thasos, Thrace, the 
Hellespontine region ^10-408 B.C., 
9-14: welcomes Alcibiades, city 
and fleet reunited 407 B.C., 18, 
3I3> 318: indignation against 
Alcibiades alter Notium a a, 3ao : 
financial distress a3, 3a i : efforts 
of the democrats to relieve Conon 
a7, 3a I : battle of Arginusae a8: 
rejects Spartan offers of peace aoj 
3a I : trial of eight generals 406 
B.C., 31 ff., 3ai, 335 ff.: defeat at 
Aegospotami 405 b.c.» 43i 3^3: 
siege 47, 333 : terms of surrender 
404 B. c, 49, 335 : appointment 

XEH, HSLL. B b 



of the Thirty 51 : reign of terror 
404-403 B.C., 5501: the Thirty 
retire to Eleusis 7 a : restoration 
of the democracy and anmesty 
403 B.C., 77. 

As subject ally of Sparta, sends 
contingents of troop« 8 a, 96: 
refuses Peiiian gold 11 1: eager 
to recover her empire, allies with 
Thebes against Sparta 395 B.C., 
III, lift: sends troops to.Hali- 
artus 116: fights against Spaita at 
the Nemea 394 B. c, 135 : also at 
Coronea 131 : rebuilds her own 
Lon^ Walls 393-391 B.C., 156: 
repairs the Long Walls of Corinth 
39a B.C., 14a : recovers Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Scyros 158 : opposes 
Spartan efforts for peace 158: 
aids the Rhodians 391 B.C., 160: 
aids Evagoras against Persia 160 : 
recovers Thasos, Byzantium, &c., 
d9^Z^ B-c., x6i, 355: at war 
with Ae^a 389^-388 B.C., 166: 
activity m the Thracian Qierso- 
nese 388-387 b. c, i6S : crushed 
by Peace of Antalddas 387-386 
B.C., 171, i73i»7^»353- wpports 
the Theban patrioU 379-378 B. c, 
aoi : embroiled by Thebes in 
war with Sparta ao5, ao7 : alliance 
with Thebes 378 B. c, ao8 : effort 
to build a fleet ao8 : continues to 
aid the Thebans 377-376 B.C., 
ao9, ai4 : formation of new 
maritime confederacy 377 B.c.| 
a 1 5, aa5 : victory over Spartans 
at Naxos 376 B.C., a 16: further 
naval activity 375 B.C.. ai7 : dis- 
content against Thebes 374 B. c, 
aa5 : peace with Sparta aac : 
but immediate renewal of hostm- 
ties through the action of Timo- 
theus at Corcyra 374 B.a, aa7: 
sends help to the Corcyraeans aa8 : 
alliance with Jason a 39: renewed 
friction with Thebes leads to fresh 
negotiations for peace with Sparta 
371 B.C., a35-a4o: feeling against 
the Thebans after Leuctra a4o: 
congress to swear anew to the 
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Peace of Antalcsdmi 354, 264: 
lends help to the Spaitmns agaiiift 
the Thebtms 370-369 B. c, 263 : 
new allimnce with Sparta 369 B. c, 
270: agahi tends help to the 
Spartans 369 B.C, 372: alliance 
with Dion]fiius I, and activity 
against the Thebans 368 B.C., 377, 
380 : sends envoys to the Persian 
kfa^ 367 B. c, 380: loss of 
Oropns 366 B. c^ 393 : alliance 
with the Arcadians 394, 397: 
cavalry at Olympta 397: apfxsal 
from Mantinea for help aninst 
Thebes 363 B.C., 300 : cavury at 
Mantinea 304, 305: troops on 
the left at the battle of Mantmea 
308. 

B 

Beloch: solntion of chronological 

difficolties hi Hellenica xli : list 

of Spartan admirals li 

Boeotian League 356 : see 'Thebes.' 

Bospoms, Atnesoan toll-house on 

B^^antiam, captured by Athens 408 
B.C., 13, 317 : Thrasybnlns levied 
toll at 390 B. c, 161. 



Cadmea : date of its capture Iz : of 
its recovery bdiL 

Cannonus, psephism of 35, 333. 

Chalcedon, snomits to pay tribute 
to Athens 14, 317. 

Chronology: 3rear8 reckoned from 
April to April zzzv : Olympiads, 
archons, and ephors interpolated 
zzzvi : duration of the Pelopon- 
nesian War zxzvii : difficulties in 
the years 41 1-404 B.C., zl : Arist. 
'Atf. 90K, agrees with Xen. in the 
chronology of the despotism of 
the Hiirty zlii: Plutarch's date 
for Thraiybnlus' return to Athens 
zlii : date of the suppression of 
the Thirty at Eleusis zlili : dates 
of the Elean War zliii-zlv : dates 



of the Corbthian War zlv IT. : 
source of the difficulties zlvi : 
Grote's solution zlvii: 393 b.c. 
the date of the destruction of the 
Spartan mora zliz: list of Spartan 
admirals as evidence li : dates of 
maritime events in the Corinthian 
War UU-lvi: difficulties hi the 
yean 386-371 IviU ff. : date of 
the capture of the Cadmea Iz, of 
its recovery bdii: difficulties in 
the years 371-363 Izvii ff, : date 
of the btttie of Mantinea Izzi. 

Cleophon: proposer of the Di- 
ooelia 314 : prevents peace with 
Sparta ate Cyzicus 410 B.c, 6, 
314: again after Aiginusae 406 
B.C., 39, 331 : attempts to pre- 
vent negotiations with Sparta 
during the siege of Athens 48, 
334 : ezecution 38, ^34. 

Clinton: Fasti Hellenici zzxv: 
chronology of Elean War zliiL 

Conon: elnled general as colleague 
of Aldbiades 407 B.C., so, 318 : 
re-elected 406, 405 B.C., 33, 330, 
36, 41 : blockaded at Mymene 
36, 331 : after Aegospotami sails 
to Cyprus 44: invited to take 
command of the Persian fleet 
against Sparta c. 397 B.C., 93 : 
commands the Pendan fleet 396 
B.C., 103 : besieged in Caunus 
395 B.C., 109 : detests the Spartan 
fleet at Cmdus 394 B.a, 130: 
together with Phamabazus ezpels 
the Spartans firom the Aegean 
25^: at Corinth 393 B.C., 134, 
150 : rebuilds the walls of Athens 
and Piraeus 157 : attempts to re- 
store the Athenian Empire 354 : 
arrested bv Tiribazus; doubt as 
to his death 393 B.C., 158. 

Corinth: hostility to Athens 405 
B. c, 49 : refuses to join Sparta 
against the Athenian democrats 
403 B.C., 73: so again against 
the Eleans 398 B.C., 96, its: 
takes Persian gold for use against 
Sparta 305 B.C., iii: leading 
part in tne Corinthian War 394 
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B.C. 125: bottle of xa6: con- 
tingent at Coronea 131 : base of 
warlike operationi 134 : gets more 
Perrian gold 393 B.C., 234, 140: 
absorption by Aigos 135, 144 : 
battle within the Long Walls 
39a B.C., 136: forced to give np 
tne nnioo with Aigos 3S7-380 
B.C., 176: ally of SpaiU 193: 
supports Sparta against the Tiie- 
bans 369 B. c, 37 a : makes separate 
peace with Thebes 366 B.C., 293. 

Coronea : battle of xzx, 132 : date 
xlyi. 

Cyzicns : effects of Athenian victory 
3I3> 514: diflferent versions of 
the battle 5, 310. 



Dlodoms Sicnlns : opinion of Xeno- 
phoo as a historian x : describes 
the Hellenics xii, xv: compared 
with Xenophon as an authority 
zzziv: confuses consnlships and 
archonshi'iM with the solar vear 
xxzvi: mistakes in chronology 
1, lix, bdv, Ixv : differs from Xeno- 
phon in his account of the sea 
tight in the Hellespont 3; of 
Cydcus 310 ; of the trial of the 
generals 326, 327 ; of Aegospo- 
tami 43 : confusion over the cam- 
paigns of Thibron and Dercylidas 
^3* ^3i 90: mistakes about the 
Elean War 95 : differs from 
Xenophon in his account of Age- 
silans campaign in Asia 107, 
108; of anti-Spartan League 
1x1; of the battle within the 
Long Walls of Corinth 137, 139 ; 
of the siege of Mantinea 180 ; of 
the seizure of the Cadmea 186 ; 
of the part played by Athens in 
the liberation of Tuebes 201, 
202, 207 ; of Sphodrias* attempt 
upon Piraeus 205 ; of the Peace 
ot 374 B.C., 226, 236; ofTimo- 
theus* generalship 230 ; of Lenctra 
245 ; of the misuse of the Olym- 
pUtt treasure 25^. 



Diogenes Laertius: story of Xeno- 
phon's pubUshing Thucydides* 
nistory uii. 

Dionysius of Halicamasfus : opin- 
ion of Xenophon as a historian 
X : mention of the Hellenica xiL 

Dodwell : solution of chronological 
difficulties in Hellenica xL 



Elean War: Clinton's chronology 
impossible xllii: lasted three 
years xliv : date of xlv. 

Epaminondas : attitude towards the 
liberators of Thebes 260: at 
Leuctra 247 : in command of the 
first Theban bvasion of the Pelo- 
ponnesus 260 : at Sicyon, Pellene, 
Epidaurus, Corinth, &c 272-274 • 
rescues Pelopidas from Alexander 
of Pherae 279: first mentioned by 
Xenophon in the expedition to 
Achaea 282 : naval expedition 
301, cp. xxxiii, 302 : In command 
of the fourth Theban invasion 
of the Peloponnesus 302 : at the 
batUe of Mantinea 306: death 
308: his ambitious schemes for 
Thebes 357. 



Freeman : unfavourable estimate of 
Xenophon as a historian xL 



Grote: unfavourable estimate of 
Xenophon as a historian xi 

H 

Haacke : solution of chronological 
difficulties in Hellenica i. 

Harpocration : division of the Hel- 
lenica into eight books xilL 

Hellenica: cp. 'Xenophon': aim 
and object xii, xxxiii: title ix, 
xiii : manner and time of com- 
position xi, xiv: division into 
books xiii : statistics as to use of 
words xiV| xviii, xxiv: main divi- 

ba 
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dons ziT : lelfttion of fixtt part to 
Thncjdides zr, xziy; and of 
Tarions parts to each other zr : 
fitraoee beginning xvi : Jirstpart, 
annaUttic, impersonal zvii : second 
part, no dates, long speeches xviii : 
ikird partf theme, the power of 
Sparta zix:/wff^/arf,*omissions, 
inequalities zx: text not Tery 
coxropt zzi : ezplanation of want 
of nnltj zzi : not an epitome of a 
larger work zzi : first part, omis- 
sions and inequalities zzii-zziy; 
impartiality zziv-zzvi : second 
part^ ominions and inequalities 
zzvii; impartiality zzTiii: third 
part, partiality for Sparta and 
natred of Thebes zzTiii ; omissions 
and inequalities niz x fourth part, 
partiali^ for Sparta and hatred 
of Thebes, digression on Phlins, 
a series of uncoimected sketches, 
omissions zzxl-zzziii: interpo- 
lated notices of Persian and 
Sicilian history xxxviii, 6, 8, lo, 
34, 50, 5a : chronology, cp s. t. : 
MSS. of superior family Izzy, of 
inferior family Izzrii: editions 
budz. 

Hellespont, com trade of 314. 

Helots, manumission of 336. 

Hermocrates, obscurities as to life 
of 6, 8, 14. 



I 

Inscriptions: CIA. i. 37b, p. 328: 
i. 59, p. 3^0: i. 140, p. 3ai: i. 
188, p. zli, 39 : ii 6, p. 115 : ii. 

tf «> fve .{{fin 9e^ • It. TO h. 



356 : "• »5» PP« »74. ««» : "• i^» 
p. 63 ! ii. 17, pp. Iviii. Wt, its, 

J74. a'Si a»7» 2a5» a»^. ^A^t »«>• 
ii. 17 b, p. 174: ii. 18, p. ao8: 
ii. 19, p. ao8 : IL 38, p. 17a : ii. 
49. pp. Iviii, Iziii, Iziv, 2x7 : ii. 51, 

{>p. Izzviii, a74, 276: ii. 5a, p. 377 : 
i. 5a be, pp. 377, a8o: ii. 57b, 
p. Izzi : ii. 161, p. 156 : iL 397, 



p. 160: iL 545, p. Iz: ii. 830, 
pp. zlrii, I9 150 : iL 831, p. Xft6 : 
li. 1678, p. 217 : iL 2084, p. zhri : 
It. 2, I b, p. 323: It. a, 830 b, 
p. 136. 
CIG. L 73a, pp. bdii, 198: L 

15^9 *» E- 35^ • *• '573i P- 358- 

CIG. Sc^ L 3407, pp. 357, 358 : 
i. 3408, pp. 367, 358. 

Hicks' Manual 70, p. 154 : 74 b, 
p. 183. 
00 coins, p. III. 
Iphicrates: nrst mentioned 138: 
improTes the efficiency of peltasts 
141 : destrojTS the Spartan moia 
146: leaves Corinth 148, 163: 
at the Hellespont 167: replaces 
Timotheus in the command of the 
Athenian fleet, 229, 230 : voyage 
to Corcyra 232 : surprises Diony- 
sius* ships 233 : praised by Xeno- 
phon a35 : recalled to Athens 
3^3 : Athenian general at Corinth 
307 : censured by Xenophoo 367. 



Leuctra : story of the battle of 347 . 

Ludan : estixnate of Xenop^on as a 
historian z. 

Lysander: sent as admiral to Asia 
30, 319 : victory at Notium 330: 
organizes oliguchical dubs in 
Ionia 36, 40 : sent as secretary to 
Asia 41 : victory at Aegospotami 
43 : sets up harmosts and dec- 
archies 46: besieges Athens and 
Samos 47, 48 : enters Athens 48, 
333 : captures Samos and returns 
to Sparta, 63J tupports the re- 
quest of the Thirty for a Spartan 
garrison 65 ; hated by king Paos- 
anias 73 : procures Agesilaus' 
accession to the Spartan throne 
99 : instigates Agesilaus to con- 
duct an Asiatic campaign X03: 
arrogance and humiliation 103: 
organizes (?) a conspiracy apunst 
Agesilaus 113, 143: slam at 
Haliartus xi6: impartiality of 
Xenophon towards zziv. 
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M 

Maatioea : hostility to Sparta 148 : 
cwouuoftSt of, 178, 180 : attacked 
by Spazta 179, Iviii : split np into 
four TilUget 181 : renewed cwoi" 
snaft&t 355 : at war with Sparta 
357: lerasestotonchtheOljinpic 
treasure 398: decides to resist 
the Thebans 300 : battle of 306. 

Marcellinns: aUnsion to the Hel- 
lenica 13. 

Mure : estimate of Xenophon as a 
historian zi. 

N 

Naxos, date of the battle of bay. 
Nemea, nnmbeis at the battle of the 

135. 
Niebnhr : estimate of Xenophon as 

a historian x. 
Nisaea, loss of, by Athens jxt, 13, 

317. 



Olympiads, interpolation of, in the 

Hellenica zzzn, zzzrii 
Olympic victors, mention of, 1^ 

Herodotns and Thncydides xizn, 

Ixxvii. 
Olynthos, origin of the confederacy 

181 ; Spartan expedition againrt, 

18^: snirender <tf 193: date Iz, 

Orchomenns in Boeoda: hostility 
to Thebes 113: rerolta from 
Thebes 131: destruction of, by 
Thebes zzxiii, 301. 



Patrodides, amnesty of 316. 
Peloponnesian League, ozganixation 

of 3^9 : end of ^53. 
PelojSdas, part played by, in the 

liberation of Thebes 196 ff. : in 

1'l^<s<*^y 377t >79 *• envoy to the 
Persian court 970. 
Phamabaxus, in league with the 
Peloponncsians 3 : aids the Pelo- 
poonciians after Cyzicus 6, 310 : 

Bb 



comes to terms with the Athen- 
ians 14: murders Aldbiades 61: 
jealous of Tissaphemes 85 : truce 
with Dercylidas 90: persuades 
Artaxerzes to attack the naval 
power of Sparta 93, 103 : at the 
battle of Cnidus 13^: together 
with Conon expeb the Spartans 
from the Aegean 154: at Corinth 
I34t 15^' marries Aitaxoxes' 
daughter 173. 

Phlins: keeps a holy truce 135: 
attacked by Iphicrates 141 : vary- 
ing relations with Sparta 181 : 
internal dissensions 190 : attacked 
by Sparta 190 : snrrnder to Affe- 
silaus 192, and its date Ixii: 
fidelity to Sparta 384: attacked 
by the Aigives and Sicjronians 
384-388. 

Plutarch : estimate of Xenophon as 
a historian x: compared with 
Xenophon zxxiy : account of the 
battle of Cyzicus 310 ; of the liber- 
ation of Thebes 1 96 £fl. 

Polybtns : fstimate of Xenophon as 
a historian ix. 



Socrates, at the trial of the generals 

35»33i>3a3* 
Sparta: loses the whole Pelopon- 
nesian fleet at Cyacus ^10 B.a, 
5: recovers Coryphastnm 409 
B. c, 23 : aided by Cyrus 409 B.C.. 
17 : appolnta Lysander admiral 
31 : ddfeat at Arginusae 406 B. c., 
38 : victory at Aegospotami 40s 
8.0^49,333: setaupharmostaand 
dccar^ies 46, cp. 9 : capture of 
Athens 404 B. c, 49, cp. 61 : 
garrisons Athens to support the 
Thirty 55 : sends Lysander to 
support the Thirty ^3 B.C., 73 : 
Pausanias of. reconcUet parties at 
Athens 75 : hostile to Persia 400 
B. c., 79 : champion of Greece 81, 
379: supreme over Ionian cities 
379: sends Thibron and Dercy- 
lidas against Persia 35^ B.Cj 83- 
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94 : abolishes the decarchies, but 
retains her hannoits and gar- 
risons 94, 104, 114 : declares war 
against Elis 398 B.C., Qj^: dis- 
altection of the allies 90, 104 : 
policy of isolating the allies 97 : 
conspiracy of Cinadon 396 B. c, 
99 : sends Agesilans against Persia 
396 B. C, 103 : his campaigns 396, 
305 B.C., 1 04-1 10, ii8-iaa: de- 
clares war against Thebes 395 
B. c, 113 : victonr at the Nemea 
39A B. a, 126: defeat at Cnidns 
ana loss of her maritime empire 
'30» 154> 350 •* indedsire Tictory 
at Coronea 13a: war round 
Corinth 39.I-390 B. c, 134-148 : 
efforts at peace 39a B.c, 158: 
renews the war in Asia 391 b. c, 
150-170 : destniction of mora by 
Iphicrates 390 B.C., 147: cam* 
paigns against Acamania 389, 
388 B.C., 149-131: invasion of 
the Argolis 15a: negotiates a 
gmeial peace through Antalddas 
and the Persian king 387-386 
B.C., 171-177, 353: once more 
commands the sea 173 : punishes 
Mantmea 385 B. c, x 79 : political 
parties at 183 : b^ins campaign 
a^^ainst Olynthus 38a B.C., 184: 
seizes the Cadmea 186: surrender 
of Olynthus 379 B. c, 193 : 
supremacy of 193 : loss of the 
Cadmea 370-378 B. c, X95-ao4 ; 
afiair of Sphodrias 378 B. C, ao4j- 
ao7: dissensions between Agesi- 
laus and Cleombrotns ao6: war 
against Thebes 309 tt, : reoxgani- 
zation of her omfederacy aoo, 
35 a, cp. 184: disaffection of the 
u^ies ai3, 314: naval defeat at 
Nazos376 B. c., ax6 : naval defeat 
at Aly;ua 375 B.C., a 18: con- 
fesses her ini&ility to help the 
Pharsalians against Jason 374 
B. c., 3ao-aa3 : makes peace with 
Athens 374 B.C., aas; renews 
war with Athens 374 B.C., aa7 : 
ill success at Corcyra 373 B.C., 
331 : makes peace with Athens, 



&C., but excludes Thebes from 
the peace 371 B.C., 336, 340, 
364: relations with her allies 
341, 354, 355 : sends Cleom- 
brotus against the Thebans 343 : 
defeat at Leuctra 371 B. C., 347 : 
defence of, against the first 
Theban invasion 370-369 B.C., 
361 : faithful allies of 363, 384 : 
revolt of the Helots, &c 363. 
384, 395 : alliance with Athens 
369 B.a, 370: loss of Messenia 
376 : Tearless Victozr 368 B. c, 
379: consents to her aUies making 
a separate peace with' Thebes 
366 B. c, 393 : alliance with Elis 
365B.c.,395: defence of, against 
the fourth Theban invasioo 363 
B. c, 303 : contingent at the battle 
of Mantlnea 307 : refuses to ooo* 
sent to the goieral peace after 
the battle 309. 

Population 335 : Kings 336: 
Ephors 340: Assembly 341, 76, 
95f ioo> sao, 337: AdmiraJty 

345, 9. 31, 35, 41: Secretary 

346, 5 : Army 347 : Empire ^9. 
Syracuse: aids the Peloponnesians 

5, 6, 96, 173, 333, 373, 294- 



Thebes : hostility to Athens A04 
B. c, 49 : friendly to the Athenian 
democrats 67, 73: receives Penian 
gold for use against Sparta 395 
B.C., III : alliance wltn Athens 
III, 115 : cause of the Corinthian 
War 113 : Orchomenus revolts 
from X13: victory at Haliartus 
X15 : at the battle (^the Nemea 
394 B. c, ia6: activity of^ in 
lliessaly 138: at the battle of 
Coronea 133 : aims at supremacy 
over Boeotia 158 : excluded from 
the Peace of Antalddas 387-386 
B*c., 175, 176, 356: theCadmem 
seized by rhoebidas 38s B.C, 
186: oligarchs at, send contin- 

Ssits to aid the Spartans against 
lynthus 187: libeiation of 
379-378 B.C, i95-3af: inati- 
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gates SphodrUs to attack Piiaeus 
378 B. C, ao4 : alliance with 
Athens ao8 : defence of her terri- 
tory against Agesilans 309 : snc- 
cessfol resistance against a second 
invasiun of Agesilans 377 B.C., 
aia: so again against Cleom- 
hrotns 376 b. c, ai4 : instigates 
the Athenian naval expeoition 
roond the Peloponnesos 375 B. c, 
3x7 : victonr at Tegyra 217 : snb- 
dnes the Boeotian states 219: 
threatens the Phocians 374 B. c, 
aip: negotiations with Jason of 
Pherae 32a : haish treatment of 
Plataea and Thespiae 336: ex- 
cluded by Agesilans from the 
Peace of 371 B. c, 341 : victoiy 
atLenctra 345-347 : fixst invasion 
of the Peloponnesus at the invi- 
tation of the Arcadians 370-^69 
B. c.y 358 ff. : foundation of Mes- 
sene 367 : second invasion of the 
Peloponnesus 369 B. c, 373 : In- 
terference hi Thessaly 377 ; 
aspires to the hegemony of 
Greece 379 : fails to enforce the 
King's Peace 367 B.c, 38x : 
third invasion of the Pelopon- 
nesus a83 : appoints harmosts 
383, 389, 399 : triction with the 
Arcadians 306 B. c, 393 : makes 
peace with Corinthians, Phlia^ 
sians, Sec, 303: activity of, in 
Thessaly and the Aegesn 301 : 
datruction of Orchomenus 363 
B. c, 301 : fourth invasion of the 
Peloponnesus 363 B.c.,304: battle 
of Bftantinea 306-309: position 
in the Boeotian League 356. 
Theramenes: influence at Athens 
in 41X B.a, 313: in Euboea 4, 
313 : comes to Sestosfrom Mace- 
donia 4: as trierarch, ordered to 
rescue the drowning sailors at 
Arginusae 406 B. c, 39 : accuses 
the generals before the Assembly, 
334: not prosecuted after the 
trial of the generals 334: re- 
jected as genoal 405 B. c, 333 : 
sent as envoy to Lysander 404 



B.C., 48, 49, 334 : neffotiates peace 
with Sparta 334: dosen one of 
the Thirty, quarrels with Critias 
56: nidmamed Cothurnus 59: 
accused of treachery by CrltUs 
60: executed 64: character and 
policnr 65. 

Thnutybnlus : hi Thrace 411 B. a, 4 : 
inThasos4ioB.c.,8, 17: elected 
general 407 B. c., I9, 318 : fortifies 
Phocaea 33 : as trierarch ordered 
to rescue the drowning sailors at 
Arginusae 406 B. c, 3p : takes no 
part in the trial of the generals 
33 : exiled by the Thirty 61 : 
seizes Phyle 404 B. c, 67 : enters 
Athens 403 B. c^ 76 : in command 
of the Athenian contingent at 
Haliartus 395 B. c, 1 16 : sails to 
the HellesDont 390 B. c. : aspires 
to re-establish the Athenian em- 
pire i6x, 354: slain at Aspendus 
389 B. c, 163 : date of his death 
Iv. 

Thucvdides: relation of the Hel- 
lenicato,xv: chronoloeical system 
xxxvi : on the coniunons of the 
offidal year zxxv : mentions Oljrm- 
pic victors zxxvi: praise of the 
Athenian constitution of 411 B. c, 

313* 
Timaeus : first historian to reckon 

by Olympiads xxxviL 

Tissaphemes: policy in the Pelo- 

ponnesian War 3, 3i: arrests 

AldUades 3: formerly accused 

by Hermocntes at Lacedaemon 

J : supoieded by Cyrus 3i : for 

his services against C vrus, made 

commander-in-chief of all Asia 

west of the Halys 81 : jealous of 

Phamabaxus 85, cp. 3 : truce 

with Dercylidas 94: executed 

by Tithraustes as a traitor xoi. 



Xenophon: events in the Life ef 
Ixxx: leader of Cyrdans 91 : in 
Alia Minor 107: accompanies 
Agenlaus xxx : at Corcoea 133 : 
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moves from Sdllns to Corioth 
XX : at Corinth 304 : death of his 
SOD Gryllas 305. 
As a hittozian, q>. 'HeUesica': 
(onlessness 136, 139: ccmmenis 
OH events or tenons xriii, xix, 
65» 7o» 83* 1^7, 181, 193, 334, 
235. H3. a67, 284, 30a, 309: 
composition^ manner of xiT, xx, 
xxxili: estimates of, 9M », his- 
torian, ancient ix, x, modem x, 
xi : evidenee, personal ohsenration 
xix^ xxyI, xxvii, xxx, xxxiii, 2f, 
. no, 327 : hearsay 116, 189, 1^9, 
aa7, 251. 253, »78, apo: tm- 
partiality xxi?, xxv, xxviii, xxxiii, 
50, 164, 174, 205, aoo, 24(5, 267 ; 
q>. infir. 'partiality : interests, 
penooal, xxiii, xxix; little, in 
naval matters xxix, xxxii : modesty, 
80, 91, 305: obscurities in kis 
narrative, xxii, 3, 16, 21, 26, 61, 



109, 126. 129, 134, 136, 145, 149, 
216, 276, 277, ^,yiA I omissions, 
xviii, xxi, xxii, xxv, xxvii, xxix, 
xxxl, xxxii, 25, 5a, 54, 71, 9A, 
ii7t I33t 138, 134, 165, x86, X96, 

ao9. 315. a»7. «43. >56. «^. >7^ 
279, 282, 301, 30a: partiahty, 

for oligazdiy 234, 180. i8x, 187, 

298, 300 ; for Sparta xii, xv, xxx, 

ia,47, ao5, ai7, 243, 346^ a67; 

against Thebes xii, xxx, 379; 

against Thibron 83: piety, 195, 

243,303,297; notices of sacrifices 

87, 98, 99. 104. »o^. '1 3. "9. 
127, 131, 133, X44, X51, 152, 153, 

164, 176, ipi, 257: relation to 

other kistorumSf Arist 'AB» voA. 

63, 72; Thncydides xiii, xvi: 

statistics as to the nse of words 

xiv, xviii, xxiv : truthfulness xxx, 

xxxiv. 
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By A. a Wilkins, Litt.D. ' 8T0. 18s. 
AUOy Beparaidy^ 

Book I. 7«. 6d. Book IL 51. 
Book in. 6f. 

Pro Milone. Edited by 

A. 0. Clark, MJL. 8to. 8«. 6d: 

Select Letters. With 

English Introductions, Notes, and 
Appendioes. By Albei-t Watson, 
Fourth EdiHcn. 8to. 18s. 



Horace. With a Commentary. 

By E. C. Wiokham, D.D. Two Fott. 
YoL L The Odea, Carmen Seen- 

lars, and Epodea. Third Sdmon. 

Sto. I at. 
YoLIL The Satires, Epistles,and 

De Arte Poetics. 8to. las. 

Juvenal. Thirteen Satires. 

Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by C. H. Pearson, MJL, and 
Herbert A. Strong, M.A., LL.D. 
Seootid Edition. Crown 8vo. go. 

Manilins. NoctesManiliaruie; 

oive IHooertaHonto tn Aatnmomioa Jfo- 
nUiL Aooedwni Omioetyruo tn <?ir- 
manid AraiooL Scripsit R. Ellis. 
Crown 8to. 6f. 

Merry. Selected Fragments 

0/ Roman Poetry, Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by W. W. 
Meny,D.D. Socond BdUion. Crown 
8to. 6«.6<f. 

Ovid. P. Ovidii If ononis Ibis. 

Ex Noris Codidbus edidit. Scholia 
Vetera Commentariom cum Pro- 
legomenis Appendicelndice addidit, 
R. Ellis, A.M. 8to. lot. 6d. 

P. Ovidi Nasonis Tris- 

iiMmLitrir. Becensuit a O. Owen, 
A.H. 8to. i6i. 
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PeniiiB. Tht Satires. With 

a TranalAtion and Ck>mmentar7. 
Bj John Ck>nington, M.A. Edited 
by Henry Nettleahip, MJL Third 
Editim, 8to. St. 6d. 

Plautus. Rvdens. Edited, 

with Critical and Explanatory 
Notes, by E. A. Sonnenaohein, 
M.A. 8ya 8«. 6d, 

The Codex Tumebi of 

PUaUus, By W. M. Lindsay, MJL 
8vo, 9i«. naf. 

Quintilian. Inatitutiania 

OraioriaB Liber Deeimua. A BeTised 
Text, with Introduotoiy Essays, 
Critical Notes, &0. By W. Peterson, 
H.A., LL.D. Sto. las. 6<L 

Bnshforth. Latin Historical 

InaaiptUmM, UlustnUing the History 9f 
the Eariy Empire. By G. McN. 
Rushfortb, M.A. 8to. loa net, 

Taoitus. TheAnnah. Edited, 

with Introdaction and Notes, by 
H. Fomeaoz, M^. 2 Yols. Svo. 

YoLI,BooksI-yi. Second Editim, 
iSe. 

YoL n, Books XI-XYI. 30a 



TaoitQS. De Oermania. By 

the same Editor. 8to. 6s. 6d, 



Vita Agrvcclae. By the 



same Editor. 8to. <Sa 6d. 



Dialoausde Oratoribus. 



A Berised Teoct, with Introductory 
Essays, and Critical and Explana- 
tory Notes. By W. Peterson, MLA., 
LL.D. 8to. im. 6d. 

VelleiYB FateroTlYB ad M. 

Vinidum LSbri Dm. Ex Amerbaehii 
PraeoipTB Apographo edidit •t 
emendaTit B. Ellis, Litterarvm 
Latinanrm Professor pyblicrs aprd 
Oxonienses. Crown Sto, paper 
bosrds. 6f. 

Virgil. With an Introduce 

tion and Kelee, By T. L. PapHlon, 
M.A., and A. E. Haigfa, MJL 
aTols. Crown 8to. Cloth, di. eaoh; 
tUffweere 3«. (kL each. 



Also sold in parts, as follow 
BvcMce and Oaoryia^ aa 6d. 
^eneid, in 4 parts, at. each. 



King and Cookson. ThePmn-' 

dplee qf Sound and Inflexion, ae iOiis- 
tratedintkeOreekaindLaJtinLanguagee, 
By J. E. King,M.A., and Christopher 
Cookson, M.A. 8to. i8«. 

An Introduction to the 

Comparative Qrammair qf Greek and 
Latin, Crown 8to. 5«. 6d. 

Iiindaay. TTie Latin Lan^ 

guage. An Historical Account of 
Latin Sounds, Stems and Flexions. 
By W. M. Lindsay, M.A. Demy 
8to. aia 

ITettleship. Lectures and 

Eesaye on Subjede eonneded with Latin 
Scholarahip and Literature, By Henry 
Nettleship, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

Second Series, edited by 

F. J. Harerfield, with Memoir by 
Mrs. Nettleship. Crown 8to. 7«.6d. 



ITettleahip. Contributions to 

Latin Lexieographff, 8to. sis. 

Sellar. Roman Poets of the 

Auguetan Age. By W. Y. Sellar, 
M.A.;Tix. 

I. YiBOiL. NewEdttian, Crown 
8to. 91. 

n. HoRAca and the Ruoiac 
Pons. With a Memoir of the 
Author by Andrew Lang; MJL, 
and a Portrait. 8to. 14s. 

Roman Poets of the Re- 

pubUe. ThirdEditkm, Crown 8to. lot. 

Wordsworth. Fragments and 

Spedmeneqf Eariy Latin. With Intro- 
ductions and Notes. By J. Worda- 
worth, D.D. 8to. x8s. 
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Chandler. A Practical Intro^ 

dwiion to Gmk Aeemhiaiion, by H. W. 
Chandler, M.A. Second EdiiUm. 
lof. 6d, 

Fftmell. The CvUb of the Greek 

SUUt9. WWiPUiU; ByURFarnell, 

M.A. 
Vols. I and IL 8to. 3a«. neL 
Volume III in PrepanMon, 

GrenfelL An Alexandrian 

Enlie Fragmtmt and othtrOrtek Papyri, 
chi^ Ptolemaie. Edited by B. P. 
Orenfell, M.iL Small 4to. 8a. 64. 
net, 

Grenfell and Hunt. Ifew 

Clas»ieal Fragmmtt and otMmr Or$ek 
and LaHn Batpyri. Edited by B. P. 
Orenfell, M.A.', and A. 8. Hunt, 
M.A. With Plates, lac 6d. net, 

MenandeT*8 fecoproc. 

A Revised Text of the Oenera 
Fragment. With a Translation 
and Notes by the same Editors. 
8vOy stiif covers, it. 6d, 

Grenfell and Mahafly. Rev- 
enue Latps qf PMewty PkUaddphue, 
a vols. Text and Plates. z{. zi«. 6tf. 
net. 

Haigh. The Attic Theatre. 

A Description of the Stage and I 
Theatre of the Athenians, and of 
the Dramatic Performances at 
Athens. By A. E. Haigh, M.A. 
Second Edition, Beviaed and Enlarged. 
Svo. I a«. 6d. 



Haigh. The Tragic Drama of 

the Greeks. With Illnstrationa. 
Svo. ia«. 6d. 

Head. Historia NuTnaru/m: 

A Mannal of Greek Kumismatict. 
By Barclay V. Head. Royal 8to, 
half-bound, iL 2$. 

Hioks. A Manual of Oreek 

Bietoriad Inaer^^tions. By E. L. 
Hioks, ILA.' Sto. ios. 6d. 

Hill. Sources for Oreek His^ 

tory between (he Pertian and PtHopoH' 
neeianWan. Collected and arranged 
by G. F. Hill, M JL. Sva loa 6dL 

Kenyon. The Palaeography 

of Greek Fttpyri. By Frederic G. 
Kenyon, M.A. Svo, with Twenty 
Facsimiles,and aTable of Alphabets, 
to*. 6d. 

Liddell and Soott. A Greek- 

EnifUeh Lexiam, by H. G. liddell, 
D.D., and Robert Scott, D.D. BigkUk 
Edition, Bevieed, 4to. xL x6f. 

Monro. Modes of Ancient 

Oreek Mueie. By D. B. Monro, IL A. 
Sto. Se.6d,neL 

Paton and Hioka. The In- 

ecriptione qf Coe. By W. R. Paton 
and E. L. Hieka. Royal 8to^ linen, 
with Map, a8t. 

Smyth. The Sounds and 

Infleetione ^ihe Oreek Dialeete (Ionic). 
By H. Weir Smyth, Ph. D. 8to. s^e, 

Thompson. A Glossary of 

Greek Birde. By D'Arey W.Thomp- 
son. Sto, buuram, io#. net. 



Aesohinem et laoorateniy&Ao- 

Ua Graeea in, Edidit G. Dindorflus. 
Sto. 4«. 

▲esohylna. In Single Plays. 

With Introduction ana Notes, by 
Arthur . Sidgwick, MJL New 
Edition. Extra fcap. Sto. $«. each. 
I. Agamemnon. 
II. Choephoroi. 
III. Eumenidea. 

rv. Prometheus Bound. With 
Introduction and Notes, by 



A. 0. Prickard, MJL Third 
Edition, at. 

Aeeohyli quae supersunt in 

Codiee Laurentiano ffuood ^ffld pottUt et 
ad eognitionem neoeeee etft viamm typie 
deeer^ta edidU R. MerkeL Small 
folio. 12. It. 

Aesohylns : Tragoediae et 

Fragmentaf ex recensione GuiL Din- 
dorflL SMondAttftoM. Sto. ^6d. 

Annotationes Gull. Din- 

dorfli. PlutesIL Sto. ios. 
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▲psiniB et Ivongiiii Bhdorica. 

E Ck>dicibiia mM. reoentuit Job. 
Bakioa. 8to. 3«. 

Aristophanes. A Complete 

OomoardamM to the OomediM tmd Frag* 
mmOa. Bj H. Ihrnbar, M.D. 4(0. 
il. i«. 

Comoedias et Framienta^ 

ex reoensione QaU. DindorfiL 
TomilL 8to. xx«. 

Annotatiories QuiLDin- 



dorfiL PlutMlL Svo. ii«. 

— Scholia Graeca ex Co- 



didbus auota et emendata a GaiL 
Dindorfio. Partealll. 8to. i{. 

In Single Plays. Edited, 



with English Notes, Xntrodaetions, 
&C., by W. W. Merry, D.D. Extra 
fcap. 8to. 

TheAchamians. FimrthBdiHon,Z9' 
The Birds. Third BdiHon, at. 6tf. 
The Clouds. Third EdUion, at. 
The Frogs. Third Edition, $$, 
The Knights. Sooond SdiUon, ^t. 
The Wasps. ^ 6d, 

Aristotle. Ex recensione 

Im. Bekkeri. Acoedont Indices 

Sylburgiani. TomiXL 8to. 2I los. 

The Tolumes (ezoept Vols. I and IX) 

maybe hadseparately,price5t.6<i. each. 

Ethica Niconiachea, re- 

oognoTit brevique Adnotiitione 
critica instraxit I. Bywater. 8to. 6t. 
AUo in crown 8t>0| paper oooer, 3t. 6d. 

Contributions to the 



Textual Criticism of the Nicoma- 
ehean Ethics. By I. Bywater. at.6d. 

Notes on the Nieoma- 



chean Ethics. ByJ.A.Stewart,M.A. 
a Tols. 8to. 32t. • 

Sdecta ex Organo Aria- 



tatiUo Cagirtiula. In usum Soho- 
larum Aoademioamm. Crown Svo, 
stiff coTors. 3«. 6d, 

De Arte Poetica Liber. 



BeeognoTit Breyique Adnotatione 
Critioalnstruxit L Bywater, Litter- 
arum Oraeoarum Professor Regius. 
Post Byo, stiff oovers, it. 6d. 



Aristotle. The PolUice, with 

Introduetions, Notes, ftc, by W. L, 
Newman, H.A. Yols. I and IL 
Medium 8to. sSs. 
Yols. Ill and lY. [In (he pysts.} 

The Politica^ trans- 
lated into English, with Intro- 
duction, Marginal Analysis, Nots% 
and Indices, by B. Jowett^ M.A. 
Medium Sto. a toIs. a it. 

The English Mamuecripte 

qf fh$ Kiemaehean jSXMst , dtaeribed in 
reUUicn to BeUm^t ManuBcriptB and 
other Sowreee. By J. A. Stewart, 
M.A. (AneodotaOxon.) Small 4to. 
3t. 6ci. 

Physics. Book VII. 

Collation of various ma. : with In- 



troduction by R.Shute^M. A. (Aneo- 
dotaOxon.) Small 4to. at. 

Ghoerobosoi IHctata in Theo- 

doeii Oanonee, fiaenon Epimeriemi in 
Fubnoe. E Codieibus mss. edidit 
Thomas Gaisford, aT.P. Tomi m. 
8to. i$e, 

Demosthenes. Ex recensione 

O. DindorfiL Tomi IX. Sto. al 6s. 

S^IHtrai^ — 

Texty 1 1. It. Annotations, i$8. 

Scholia, lot. 

Demosthenes and Aesohines. 

The Orations of Demosthenes and 
Aesohines on the Crown. With 
Introductory Essays and Notes. Bj 
Gw A. Simoox, M.A., and W. u. 
Simcox, M.A. Sto. lat. 

Demosthenes. Orations 

againet Pha^. With Introduction 
and Notes, by Erelyn Abbott, MJL, 
and P. E. Matheson, M.A. 
YoL L Philippic L Olynthiaea 

I-in. Extra fcap. Sto. 31. 
Yol. IL De F^MM, PhUippie II. 
De Chersonesoy Fhilippio IIL 
Extra fcap. Sto. ^t. 6d. 

Enripides. Tragoediae et 

Fragmenla, ex reeensione GuiL Din- 
dorfiL TomilL Sto. ioc 
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Enripidee. Annotationea 

OuU. Dindorfli. Parted IL 8to. 
lot. 



Scholia Oraeca, ex Codi- 

•ibos auota et emendata a OuiL 
Dindorflo. Tomi lY. 8yo. i{. i6«. 

HephaestioniB Enchiridion^ 

Termtianu»Mcnmt$,ProchUfAe. Edidit 
T. Oaiaford, &T.P. Tomi IL lot. 

Heraoliti Ephesii Reliquiae. 

Reoen8aitLBywater,M.A. Appen- 
dicis looo additae sunt DiogenU 
Laerta Vita Heraeliti, Particulao 
Hippoeratei De Diaeta Lib. L, Epi- 
siolae Heracliteae. 8to. 6$, 

Herodotus. Books Vand VI, 

Terosichore and Erato. Edited, 
with Notes and Appendices, by 
Erelyn Abbott, MJL, LL.D. Svo, 
with two Maps, los. 6tf. 

Homer. A Complete Con^ 

eordance to th$ Odytsey and Hymn$ qf 
Homer; to which is added a Con- 
cordance to the Parallel Passages in 
the niad, Odyssey, and Hymns. 
By Henry Dunbar, M.D. 4io. 



A Orammar of the Ho- 

nmie DiaXed, By D. B. Monro, M. A. 
8to. Second Edition, 14s. 

Ilias, ex rec Quil. Din- 

dorftL Sto. 5«. 6d, 

Scholia Oraeca in 

Ihadem. Edited by W. Dindorf, 
aftera new collation of the Venetian 
ma. by D. B. Monro, M.A. 4 Tola. 
8to. 2L lof. 

Scholia Oraeca in 

JUddem Townleyana, Reoensoit 
Emestos Maass. a toIs. Sto. 



iL i6«. 

— Odyssea^ ex rec. Q. 

Dindorfli. 8to. 5s. 6d. 

— Scholia Oraeca 



tn 

Odyeeeam, Edidit OuiL Dindorfius. 
Tomi U. 8to. 151. 6d. 



Homer. Odyseey. Books I- 

Xn. Edited with English Kotes, 
Appendices, &c. By W. W. Meny, 
D.D., and James Riddell, M.A. 
Second Edition, 8yo. x6s. 



— Books XIII- 

XXrV. By D. B. Monro, M.A. 
[In the Press.'] 

Hymni Homerici. Codi- 



cibus denuo oollatis recensnit 
Alfredus Gk>odwin. Small folio. 
With four Plates. 2 is. net. 

Homeri Opera et Reliquiae. 

Monro. Crown 8yow India Paper. 
doth, IOC 6d. nsL 
Also in rarUms leather bindings. 

Oratores Attioi, ex recensione 

Bekkeri: 

Vol. L Antiphon, Andocides, et 

Lysias. 8to. 71. 
[Vols. II and III ar$ out qf print] 

Index Andoddeua, Ly- 

curgeus, Dinarcheus, confectus a 
LudoTico Leaming Forman, Ph.D. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Faroemiographi Graeoi, quo^ 

rum pars nunc primum ex Oodd, mss. 
mdffatur. Edidit T. Oaisford, aT.P. 
1836. 8to. 5s. 6d. 

Plato. Apology, with a re- 
vised Text and English Notes, and 
a Digest of Platonic Idioms, by 
Jamcui Riddell, M.A. 8to. 8s. 6d. 

Philebus, with a revised 

Text and English Notes, by Edward 
Poste, M.A. 8to. 71. 6d. 

Rep%M\ 



Text Edited, with Notes and 
Essays, by B. Jowett, MJL and 
Lewis Campbell, M.A. In three 
Tols. Medium 8yo. aZ. as. 

SophUtea and Politicus^ 



with a rerised Text and Engliah 
Notes, by L. Campbell, M.A. 8to. 
lot. 6d. 
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Plato. ThtadduB^ with a re- 

Tifled Text and English Notes, by 
L. Campbell, M.A. Second IMiXM/in, 
8to. lOf. 6d. 

Tht Dialogues, trans- 



lated into English, with Analyses 
and Introductions, by B. Jowett, 
M.A. Third EdUioiu 5 Tols. medium 
8to. Cloth, 4Z. 48.; half-moroooo, $1. 

The RepMic, translated 



into English, with Analysis and 
Inbroduotion, by B. Jowett, M.A. 
Third Edition, Medium 8to. i at. 6d. ; 
half-roan, 148, 

— With Introduction and 



NoU$. By St. George Stock, M.A. 
Extra fcap. Sto. 
L The Apology, 9«. 6d. 
IL Crito, a«. IIL Mono, 2$, 6d. 

— Selections. With Irttro- 



dudUms and Notes. By John Purres, 
M.A., and Preface by B. Jowett, 
M.A. Second Ediiion. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 5s. 

A Selection of Passages 



from PUUofar EngU$h Boaders; from 
the Translation by B. Jowett, M. A. 
Edited, with Introductions, by 
M. J. Knight. 2 toIs. Crown 8to, 
gilt top. 1 2t. 

PlotinaB. Edidit F. Creuzer. 

Tomi IIL 4to. iL 8s. 

Polybius. Selections. Edited 

by J. L. Strachan-Davidson, M.A. 
With Maps. Medium 8to. ait. 

Plutarohi Moralia, id est, 

OperOy excepHM Viti$y niiqueL. Edidit 
Daniel Wyttenbach. Accedit Index 
Graecitatis. Tomi YIIL Partes 
^^' 1 795-1830. 8to, cloth, 31. lot. 

Sophocles. The Plays and 

Fragments, With English Notes and 
Introductions, by Lewis Campbell, 
M.A. a vols. 8yo, i6t. each. 
Vol. I. Oedipus Tyrannus. Oedi- 
pus Coloneus. Antigone. 
YoL IL AJax. Electra. Trachi- 
niae. Philoctetes. Fragments. 



Sophoolee. Tra^foediae et 

Fragmenta, ex recensions et enm 
commentariis GuiL Dindorfii. Third 
Edition. 2 Tola. Fcap. 8to. iL is. 
Each Play separately, limp, at. 6d. 



Tragoediae et Fragmenta 



cum Annotationibus GuiLDindorfti. 
Tomi IL 8to. lot. 

The Text, YoL L 5t. 6d. 

The Notes, YoL IL 4t. 6d. 

Stobaei FlorUegiv/m. Ad 

USB. iidem emendaidt et suppleTit 
T. Gaisford, aT.P. Tomi lY. 8to. xL 

Eclogarwm Physicarum 

et Ethicarmn Ubri duo. Aooedit 
Hieroclis Commentarius in anrea 
earmlna Pythagoreorum. Ad mss. 
Codd. recensuit T. Gaisford. aT.P. 
Tomi II. 8to. lit. 

Strabo. Selectiorhs, with an 

Introduction on Strabo's Life and 
Works. By H. F. Tozer, MJL. 
F.R.G.S. 8to. With Maps and 
Plans. X2t. . 

Theodoreti Chniecarum Affec- 

tiomim Ouratio. Ad Codices mss. 
recensuit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. 8to. 
7t. 6d. 

Thuoydides. Translated into 

English, with Introduction, Mar- 
ginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices. 
By B. Jowett, M. A. IRqprinting.] 

Xendt>hon. Ex recensione et 

cum annotationibus L. DindorfiL 
HistoriaCfraeea, SeeandEdUUm. 

8vo. ios.6if. 
Expeditio Cyri. Second EdiHan. 

8to. 108. 6d, 

InstUtUio Cyri. 8to. I08.6d. 

Memorabilia Soeratie. 8vo. 7$, 6d. 

Optiseula Politiea Eguestria et 
Venatica cum Arriani LUMo 
do Venatione. 8to. lot. 6d, 
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Arbuthnot. The Life and 

Works qf John ArlmthnoL By George 
A. Aitken. 8to, cloth extra, with 
Portrait, i6«. 

Baoon. The Essays. Edited 

with Introduction and IlIustratiTe 
Notes, by S. H. Reynolds, M.A. 
8vo, half-bound, i it. 6d, 

Casaul^on (Isaao), 1559-1614. 

By Mark Pattison, late Rector of 
Lincoln College. Soeond Edition. 
Svo. i6«. 

Finlay. A History of Greece 

from its Conquest by tho Bonums to tho 
prtteni tifne, B.a 146 to ▲.o. 1864. 
By George Finlay, LL.D. A new 
Edition, revised throughout, and in 
poi-t re- written, with considerable 
additions, by the Author, and edited 
by H. P. Tozer, M. A. 7 vols. 8vo. 
3/. xo». 

Gaii InstitvMonwm JuHs 

CivUis Co^nmentarii Quattuor; or. Ele- 
ments of Roman Law by Gains. 
With a Translation and Commen- 
tary by Edward Poste, H.A. Third 
Edition. Syo. iSs. 

Hodgkin. Italy and lier In- 

vadsTM. With Platesand Maps. By 
Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L. ▲.o. 
376-744. Svo. Vols. I and II, Sftxmd 
Edition, 2I. 3j. Vols. Ill and IV, 
Second Edition, il.i6i. Vols. V and 
VI, il. i6«. Vol. VII. In tho Press. 

Hooker, Sir J. D., and B. D. 

Jaokson. Index Ketoensis, 2 vols. 
4to. lol. 10s. nsL 

Ubert. The Government of 

India ; being a Digest of the Statute 
Law relating thereto. With 
Historical Introduction and Illus- 
trative Documents. By Sir 
Courtenay Ilbert, K.C.S.I. Svo, 
half-roan, 21s. 



Jufltinian. Imperaioris lus- 

tiniani InstUuiionum Libri QuatHuir; 
with Introductions, Commentary, 
Excursus and Translation. By J. B. 
Moyle,D.C.L. Third Edition, a vols. 
8vo. a at. 

Machiavelli. II Prin^dpe. 

Edited by L. Arthur Burd. With 
an Introduction by Lord Acton. 
8vo. 1 4s. 

PattiBon. Essays by the laie 

Hark PaUison, sometime Rector of 
Lincoln College. Collected and 
Arranged by Henry Nettleship, 
M.A. a vols. Svo. 24s. 

Ralegh. Sir Walter Ralegh. 

A Biography. By W. Stebbing, 
MA. Svo. I Of. 6^. 

Ramaay. The Cities and 

Bishoprics qlPhrygia I being an Essay 
of tho Local History of Phrygia, 
from the Earliest Times to the 
Turkish Conquest By W. M. 
Ramsay, D.C.L.,LL.D. Vol.1. Part 
I. The Lycos Valley and South-Western 
Phrygia. Royal Svo, linen, i8«. nsL 
Vol. I. Part II. West and West- 
Central Phrygia. Royal Svo, linen, 
2 IS. net. 

Stokes. Ttie Anglo-Ioidian 

Codes. By Whitley Stokes, LL.D. 
Vol. I. Subtttantive Law. Svo. 30t. 
Vol. II. Adjective Law. Svo. 35*. 

Strachey. Hastings and The 

RohUla War. By Sir John Strachey, 
G.C.S.I. Svo, cloth, lot. 6d. 

Thomson, yotes on Receiit 

Researches in Electricity and Magnetism. 
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